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In' sending forth this, tlie Fifteenth, Edition of my father’s 
“Manual of Roman Antiquities,” now revised by Professor 
Lanciani, of the University of Rome, I desire to acknowledge 
my great obligation both to Prof. Lanciani for having under- 
taken the editing of the work — a task for wliich no one is 
better fitted — and also to my friend. Dr. Edmondston Charles, 
Hon. Physician to the Queen, Hon. Mem. of the B. and A. 
Archseological Society, for much kind assistance given in 
furthering the revision. 


C. L. H. WEDDERBURN OGILVY. 




PREFACE TO THE FIFTEENTH EDITION. 


The intrinsic value of Professor Ramsay’s Manual is proved 
by the fact that, although written more than forty years ago, 
it is still constantly in demand, not only as a Text-book for 
those commencing the study of Roman Antiquities, but as a 
book of reference for those who have grown grey in the prose- 
cution of such studies. 

Tlie great light which recent excavations have thrown on 
the field of Roman Topography, however, necessarily left the 
section of the work bearing on this part of the subject behind, 
and the desirability of bringing it up to date was evident. 
Under these circumstances it was mutually agreed that the task 
of revising the Manual, and placing it once more au courant 
with existing knowledge, should be entrusted to Professor 
Rodolfo Lanciani, of the University of Rome. The connection 
which this eminent Topographer has had, for more than a quarter 
of a century, with excavations in and near Rome, the great 
number of works which he has published on the subject, and 
his command of the English language, all combine to justify 
fully his selection as Editor. Prof. Lanciani has almost re- 
written the first chapter, and illustrated it with new maps and 
views. 

Less progress, however, has been made of late years in those 
branches of Roman Antiquities to which the rest of the Manual 
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is devoted. The fundamental principles and the main issues 
remain the same; but, in order to render the student con- 
versant with current literature, and acquainted with other 
standard works published on the subject, an Appendix with 
References has been added to each chapter. 

In this part of the work the Editor has been most kindly 
helped by his colleague, the Professor of Antiquities in the 
University of Rome, Cav. Ettore de Ruggero, whose Dizionario 
Epigrajico is so greatly appreciated among his fellow-workers. 

T. EOMONIISTOX CHARLES, M.D. 

CHARLES GHIFEIN & COMPANY, Limited. 


September, 1S04 



PKEFACR 


Ik compiling this Treatise, I have endeavoured to present, in a 
connected form, such information on the Topography of the Roman 
City, on the rise and gradual development of the Roman Constitution, 
and on the social and domestic habits and feelings of the Roman 
People, as may serve to remove some of the obstacles which impede 
the progress of those who are desirous of applying themselves to the 
study of Latin Literature. It must be understood, however, that the 
inquiries here prosecuted do not extend beyond the latter portion of 
the first century after the birth of Christ. But, even when thus 
limited, the subject is so vast and so varied, that while it hits been 
found impossible to dilate iipon any topic, it lias been neces.sary to 
touch very hghtly upon several, and to pass over altogether many 
more which, although highly interesting in themselves, do not bear 
directly upon the object in view. 

It would answer no good purpose to enumerate the long array of 
treatises and disquisitions which have been consulted in drawing up a 
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work like the present, which ought to exhibit in a condensed shapo 
the results of tedious and intricate researches, but I cannot pass over 
in silence the great assistance I have received from the “ Gallus ” and 
the “Handbuch der Romischen Alterthiimer,” unfortunately never 
completed, of the late lamented Wilhelm Adolph Becker. 

Those who desire to enlarge their knowledge upon any of the 
subjects discussed in the following pages, may consult with advantage 
the excellent “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,” edited 
by my accomplished friend Dr. William Smith.* I had the honour 
to contribute a few articles to that book, but I do not feet myself 
prohibited by that circumstance from speaking of it, as a whole, in 
terms of the warmest praise. 

WILLIAM RAMSAY. 

Glasgow College. Wth January, 1851. 


* Now Sir William Smith, nnder whose editorial care the well-known Dlctionarr referred to 
has recently reached a Third Edition (Editor's Note). 
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CHAPTEE 1. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME. 


. . . , tner, Bansen, UHichfl, &c., rfer Stutt- 

^ Roma nelV anno^ MDOCCXXXVIII., Parte antica Becker, 

• ‘i (Handbuch der Rbm. Alterthumer, vol I,), Leipzig, 1843. 

Canina, Luigi: Ldifizxi dx Roma antica, Ac., 6 vole , Borne, 1810-1850 Preller, Ludwig: />te 
Regionen d. St. -S., Jena, 18-W. Jordan, Heinrich: Forma Uibts R., Bi'riin, ^^74. Id. 
Topographie d. St. R. im AUei'thum, Berlin, I87L Cot pus Jnscrtpt laUn., vols. VI. (6 parts), 
XlV. and XV. De Rossi, G. B. : Ptante dt R. anlert'irt al sec XVI., Boma 1879, Richter, 
Otto: I'opographie d St. R., Nordlingen, 1889. Middleton, J. Henry. The Remains of 
Ancient Rome, 2nd ed., in 2 7ols., London, 1892. Lanciani. Rodolfo: Forma Urbia Roma* 
(Archseolo^cal Map of A.B., in 46 sheets), Milan, Hoepli, 1893. 


Campagiin dl Roma — The district DOW known as the Campagna di 
Roma extends along the shore of the Mediterranean for sixty miles, from 
Capo Linaro to Astura, and inland as far as the first slopes of the 
Apennines, which here begin to rise at a distance of from 25 to 85 miles 
from the sea. This region presents a very peculiar aspect. In the 
immediate vicinity of the coast the land is low and swampy, and as we 
ascend the streams the meadows which border their banks partake of 
the same character. But the remainder of the country is a vast ex- 
panse of table land, rolling in long swells, broken and furrowed in all 
directions by deep ravines and water-courses, the sides of which are 
frequently rocky and precipitous. The surface of the table land is, for 
the most part, perfectly dry, the general elevation above the level of 
the sea is seldom less than 100 feet, and in some places it rises into 
ridges of considerable height, while in the midst of the plain the bold, 
picturesque, isolated mass of the Alban hills (A/o?is Albanus=2,9S8 ft.) 
divides the Campagna proper from the deadly level of the Pomptine 
marshes (Paludes Pomptinae). 

In ancient times the portion of the Campagna on the right of the 
Tiber belonged to the Etruscans ; that on the left to the Sabines (as far 
as the Anio) and to the Latins, while the slopes of the Apennines were 
inhabited by the Volscians. ^ 

References. — Sir William Gell; The Topography of Rome and its Victnily, London, 
1846. Nibby Antonio: Analtsi storico-antiquana dex dintornx di Roma, 2nd ed., vol HI., 
Borne, 1848. Toniassetti Giuseppe: La campagna romana net medio evo, published in the 
Archxvio della Socield dt Storia Patria, Borne, vol. II. -X. Maps of the Insixtuto Goografic* 
Mxlitare (Staff Survey), 1 : 2£, 600. H. Kiepert: Carta dell Ilalxa Cdnfra/e, Berlin, Bcimei; 
1881. 
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TOPOGRAPHT OF EOJIE. 


Site of Rome — The seven hills. — About eighteen miles from the mouth 
of the Tiber, the stream, whose course is south by west, makes a very 
sudden bend nearly due west; and, as it gradually sweeps back to its 
foniier direction, forms an acute angle, in which lies an alluvial meadow, 
containing upwards of 300 English acres. This is the celebrated 
Campus Martius, and on this flat a great portion of the modern city has 
been built. The southern extremity of the Campus Martius was 
known by the name of the Praia Flaminia. 

A steep bank rises abruptly from the edge of the Campus Martius, 
and then slopes gradually into the table land, which forn)S the general 
surface of the country beyond. This bank presents a very irregular and 
rugged outline towards the river, the continuous ridge being broken by 
numerous projecting bluffs, which jut out into the low ground. The 
four bluffs which approach most nearly to the river, at the southern 
extremity of the Campus Martius, being cut off from the main ridge, 
and from each other, by intersecting hollows, stand as small isolated 
hills, with steep rocky escarpments. The smallest of the four, that 
which lies farthest to the north, is the Mons Capitolinl'S : next in size, 
to the south of the Capitoline, is the Palatil'm or MoNS Palatinus ; to 
the south of the Palatine, larger than either of the preceding, and 
almost touching the river, is the Mons Aventinus ; to the south-east of 
the Palatine, and separated both from it and from the Aventine by a 
deep hollow, is the Mons Coelius, originally called, we are told, Mons 
Querquetolanus, 

Another deep hollow to the north of the Coelian divides it from a long 
continuous ridge, which, on the east, slopes gradually into the Campagna, 
while on the west, or side next the river, it is broken into four tongues, 
separated from each other by narrow dells. These tongues, taken in suc- 
cession, are the Esquiliae or Mons Esquilinus, which comprehends two 
projections, severally distinguished in ancient times as the Mons Oppius 
and the Mons Cispius^ — beyond the Mons Cispius, the Collis Viminalis 
— beyond the Viminal, the Collis Qlirinalis — beyond the Quirinal, the 
Collis Hortuloruji, called at a late period, Mons Pincius. The Mons 
Capitolinus, Mons Palutinus, Mons Aventinus, Mons Coelius, Mons Esqui- 
linus, Collis Vminalis, Collis Quirinalis, are the far-famed Seven hills of 
Rome. It will be seen from this description, which must be carelully 
compared with the plan prefixed to this chapter, that the Mons Capito- 
linus, the Mons Palatinus, the Mons Aventinus, and the Mons Coelius can 
alone be regarded as hills, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, the 
remainder are mere irregular projections of the table land which consti- 
tutes the Campagna. Their respective heights above the level of the 
sea are: — 

Japitoline (Aracoeli), 151 ft. 

Palatine (s. Bonaventnra), 166 ft. 

Coelian (a. Giovanni), 158 ft. 

Viminal (Panispema), 160 ft. 

iVarroL-Ii. V. J60. Feat s v. Stptimontio^ p. 348. AnJ. Qell. XV. T. The respective 
position of the Oppxus end Cupttu was made clear in May, 1887, by the discovery of a sacel- 
tum belonging to the Montanx montx$ Oppi. It was found in the Via dolle Sette Sale, above 
the church of S. Clemente. See Bull, com., 1837, p, 166. 
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Esquiline (Agger of Servius Tullius), 20-t-5 ft. 

Quirinal (Baths of Diocletian), 170 ft. 

Aventine (s. Alessio), 146 ft. 

The highest point of the Janiculuni is 297 ft. ; of the Pincian, by the 
Casino dell’ Aurora, 204 ft. ; of the Vatican ridge (Monte Mario), 440 ft. 

The broad slope of the Mons Oppius, towards the Palatine, was the 
Corinae;^ the low ridge which runs from the Palatine towards the 
Cariuae was the Velia ; the lower slope of the Palatine, towards the 
Capitoline and the Tiber, was the Cermalus or Germalus; one of the 
branches of the Coelian, whose outline, on the eastern side, is not very 
sharply defined, was the Coeliolus or Minor Coelius.^ Lastly, it will be 
ob.served that there is a hill behind the Aventine, separated from it by 
a well defined hollow, the two highest points of which are marked by 
the churches of S. Saba and S. Balbina. We can scarcely suppose 
that it was regarded merely as a part of the Aventine, but we do not 
find it designated by any separate name, nor, indeed, is it distinctly 
noticed by any classical author. 

It must be remarked, that the hills of Kome do not now present, by 
any means, the same aspect which they must have borne during the 
earlier ages of the city. Their summits have been smoothed and levelled 
to adapt them for the foundations of the edifices by which they were 
crowned; their steep rocky sides have been, in many places, sloped 
away in order to afford more easy access, and the enormous aceumula- 
lation of rubbish around their bases has raised the surface of the ground 
below, and thus materially diminished their apparent elevation. The 
depth of the strata of ruins, viz., the difference of level between the 
ancient and modern city, varies from a minimum of 9 ft. on the summit 
of the hills, to a maximum of 36 ft. in the hollows by which the hills are 
separated. The greatest depth yet found is 66 ft. (S.W. comer of the 
house of the Vestals, and Baths of Neratius Cerialis, via Cavour, 45 ft.). 

Nearly opposite to the base of the Capitoline, the river, dividing into 
two branches, forms, as they reunite, a small island, the Insula Tiherina. 

Crossing over to the right bank of the Tiber, a long continuous ridge 
extends from the region of the Vatican to the south end of the city. 
This is the I.anicuix'M. To the north-west of the Janiculum, separated 
from it by a deep depression, and at a greater distance from the river, 
is the Mons Vaticanus. The meadow between the Vatican and the 
Tiber was the Ayer Vaticanus, of which the Praia Quinctia formed 
a part, and the slope between the Janiculum and the liber was com- 
prehended under the general designation of Reyio Transtiberina. 

Returning to the left bank and the seven hills, we may now notice 
the hollows and flat spaces, by which the different eminences were 
separated from each other. The ravine between the Palatine and the 
Aventine was the Vallis Murcia, and here was laid out the Circus Maxi- 
mus, the great race-course of Rome. In the low ground, e.xtcuding 
from the Capitoline towards the Velia, lay the Forum Romanum ; to the 
north-east of the Forum Romanum were formed the extensive Fora of 


* Liv. XXVI. 10. Dionyi*. III. 22 

3 VftrroL.L. V. $46.— deHarusp. Be.-p. 15. Mart. XII. 18. 
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the Emperors — the Forum lulium, the Forum Augustum, the Forum Nervae, 
and, by far the most magnifieent of all, the Forum Traiani. Passing 
over the ridge of the Velia, we descend into the hollow between the 
Coelian and the Esquiline, of which the western portion seems ■ to 
have been known anciently by the name Ceroliensis,'- and is now marked 
by the stupendous ruins of the Coliseum, while further east we ought, 
probably, to place the Tabernola.^ ■ In the hollow between the Esquiline 
and the Quirinal, where the two projecting tongues of these hills almost 
meet, lay the Subura,^ one of the most busy and thickly peopled quarters 
of the city; a street running from the Subura through the narrow open- 
ing between the Mons Cispius and the Mons Oppius, was the Virus 
Cyprius* the slope which led up from it to the high ground of the 
Esquiline was the Clivus Urbius,^ and at the extremity of this slope was 
the Virus Sceleratus,^ so called because this was the spot where Tullia 
drove her chariot over the dead body of her murdered father. In the 
hollow between the Esquiline and the Viminal was the Virus Patricins,^ 
and between the Subura and the Forum was the Argiletum, i.e., the clay- 
field { = Kerameikos, Tuileries). In the neighbourhood of the Argiletum 
was the district of the Lautumiae or stone-quarries, where one of the 
prisons was situated, hence called LautumiaeA The valley between the 
Viminal and the Quirinal was named from the Virus Loiigus, it.s principal 
street, and for the same reason the plateau on the Quirinal was called 
Alta Semita, from its leading thoroughfare (via del Quirinale, via 20 
Settembre,). 

The whole of the low ground lying between the Tiber, the north 
point of the Aventine, the south point of the Capitoline, and the west 
point of the Palatine was, from a very early period, designated as the 
Velabrnm. This space, together with the Forum, and the hollow be- 
tween the Capitoline and the Palatine, which connects them, was a 
swamp, frequently overflowed by the river until the stagnant waters 
were carried off by the great drain known as the Cloaca Maxima, while, 
at the same time, the river was confined within its bed by a strong bul- 
wark, faced with hewn stone, this parapet and the cloaca being among 
the few works of that early period which still remained entire in 188U. 
They have now been concealed by the new Embankment. At the 
south-west end of the Velabruin, ne.ar the opening of the Vallis Murcia, 
was the Forum Doarium, or cattle-market; under the Aventine was the 
Emporium, or wharf, where merchant-vessels loaded and discharged their 
cargoes, and the whole of the Kiver-quarter was connected with the 
Forum by two great streets, the Virus Tuscus and the Virus lugarius. 

Attention must be paid also to the hydrography of the site of the city. 
The hills on the left side of the river are disposed so that the spring and 
rain waters coming down from them, run in three different channels. 


> VaiTO L.L. V., t 47. 

2 Varro L L. V , 5 47. 50. 

3 Varro L.L. V., J 48. Pest, s v. Subura, p. 309 

* This IB the opinion expressed by Urliehs in the Beschreibung der S.R., Bk. III., p. 194; 
but it is impugned by Becker, Topogr., p. 526. 

3 Lit. I. 48. Pest. s.t. Orbtus c/ivus, p 182. 

8 Liv 1 c. 


^ Fest. 8 V , Septimonlto. p. 348 Paul. Disc.. 
«Liv. XXVIL 27. XXXfi. >6. XXXVII. 3. 3 


). 221. Martial. VIL 73. 
XXIX. 44. 
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The waters from the valley between the Pincian and the Quirinal 
gave rise to the Petronia amnis, the course of which can still be traced 
from the Piazza Barberini to its junction with the Tiber near the Ponte 
(iaribaldi. The Petronia carried off also the overflow of the Caprae 
Palus, a marsh corresponding to la Valle of modern Kome, The valleys 
between the Quirinal, the Viminal, and the Esquiline were drained by 
another rivulet, called Spinon (?), the course of which is marked by that 
of the Cloaca Maxima. It served also as an outlet for the waters of the 
lesser Velabrum. Lastly, the valleys between the Esquiline, the Coelian, 
the Palatine, and the Aventine, and the marshes called Decenniae and 
Velabrum proper were drained by a third stream (^Nodinus?), which feU 
into the Tiber below the Forum Boarium. 

Springs were particularly abundant, and many of them were believed 
to have therapeutic properties, like the Lautulae, the funies ApoUinis, 
Camenarum, luturmte^ f^upei-calis, Pici, &c. 

References. — Brocchi : Stato fisico del siiolo dt Roma, 1820. Lanciani: / eommentani 
di F) ontino inturno fe acque e gh aqae'Mtt Rome. 18St). ch. I. Bull com., ]8d2, p. 279. 

The student having made himself master of the relative position of 
the landmarks here enumerated, by comparing the above remarks 
with the plan of the city placed at the commencement of this chaiiter, 
we shall proceed to give a sketch of the original limits and gradual 
extension of Rome; but before entering upon this part of the subject, 
we may briefly advert to the ceremonies observed by the primitive 
inhabitants of central Italy in founding a new city — ceremonies which, 
it is said, were chiefly of Etruscan origin. 

Founding of n f lip. — On a day when the omens were favourable, (die 
anspicato,) a hole was dug on the spot which was to be the central point, 
the ‘ EuT/a or focus, as it were, of the new city. Into this hole was cast 
a small quantity of corn, and of all things necessary for supporting the 
life of man. Each of the new citizens brought a handful of earth from 
the spot where he had previously dwelt, and this was thrown in above 
the other objects. The hole was then filled up to a level with the sur- 
face of the ground, an altar was erected on the spot, and sacrifice offered. 
The founder of the new city, (conditor,) with his cloak arranged in the 
Gabian fashion, (cinctu Gahino,} that is, with one end of the toga thrown 
over his head, and the other bound tight round his waist, like a girdle, 
traced out the line of the walls with a plough, to which were yoked a 
bull on the right hand and a cow on the left. The share, made of 
bronze, was directed in such a manner that the clods from the furrow 
fell inwards, and it was carried over {smpendere aratruiii) those spots 
where it was intended to place a gate. The furrow thus formed 
(primigtnius sulcus) represented the ditch, and the ridge the walls of the 
proposed city ; the whole circuit being considered holy, e.xcept where 
the plough had been lifted up.^ 

The sulcus pnmigf/iiMsiy'Tiymf marked a quadrangle, the sides of which 
were of unequal length. It started from the .Ini Maxima Ilerculis, in 

1 Cato, quoted by Serv. ad Virg. JSn, V, 7.55 Vairo L L. V , 5 14B Ovid. F.ist IV, 821. 
Plutarch. Kora II Q. R. 27 Dionjs I. 8.8 Joaun. Lyd. IV. 5'). Paul. I>iac. b.v. primi- 
genius^ p. 2S6. Mlilier: Die Etrusk. 11., p. 145:, 
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the Forum Boarium (discovered under Sixtus IV., A.D. 1471-148-t), fol- 
lowed the Vallis Murcia as far as the Ara Const (near the Septizonmm), 
the valley between the Palatine and the Coelian, as far as the Curiae 
Veteres (near the arch of Constantine), the line of the Sacra and Nova 
Via, as far as the modern church of S. Maria Liberatrice, and hence back 
to the Ara Maxima. The central point, or mundus, was marked by an 
altar of rough stones, called the Roma quadrata. 

References.— Pecker: de Romae vtltrit muris atgae poriis, Lipsiae, 1842. Richter: 
Die alteste WohnstSlte des Romtechen Voiles, Berlin, 1S9I. Visconti anil Lanciani : Ouida del 
Palattno, Rome, 1873, p. 22. Mommsen: Ephem Epigr. Vlll. (1892), p. 283. 

Pomerinm. — The pomerium of an ancient Italic city was, strictly 
speaking, a space kept clear of bnildings and cultivation on both sides 
of the wall. The necessity for preserving an open area of this kind was 
evident from a military point of view, and in order to prevent it from 
being encroached upon, it was consecrated. Although this was the 
original meaning of the word Pomerium, the term, in practice, was more 
frequently applied, in a restricted sense, to the outer boundary of the 
pomerium, that is, to a line drawn round the walls at some distance out- 
side the city, the course of which was marked by stones set up at inter- 
vals, (cippi — cippi pomeri — certia spatiis interkcti lapides,) and this line 
defined the limit within wliich the auspices in regard to all matters 
regarding the welfare of the city itself (urbana anspicia) might be taken. 
When the population of a city received a large increase, and suburbs 
were formed, it would, of course, become necessary to form a new circle, 
embracing a wider space, and to unconsecrate (exaugurare) a portion of 
the ground previously held sacred, that is, in technical language, Pro- 
ferre s. augere s. ampUare et terminare pomerium— pomerio addere — propa- 
gare termiuos urbis. According to the Homan constitution, no one was 
permitted to extend the pomerium, unless he had extended the domin- 
ions of the Roman people ; and although many generals under the 
republic might have claimed the privilege, no such extension took place 
from the reign of Servius Tullius to the dictatorship of Sulla, by whom, 
by Augustus, and by Claudius, (and perhaps by Julius Csesar also,) the 
pomerium was successively enlarged. Stones have been found in vari- 
ous places around Rome, which commemorate the extension of the 
pomerium by Claudius in 47 a.d., by Vespasian in 74, and by Hadrian 
in 121. Their line follows closely that of the walla of Aurelian. 
We give the text of one of these inscriptions, discovered on Nov. 30, 
1884, at the foot of Monte Testaccio, which possesses peculiar interest, 
from exhibiting one of the new letters added to the Roman alphabet 
by the last named emperor — Ti. Claudius. Drusi. F. Caisar. Aug. Cer- 
MANicus. Pont. Max. Trib. Pot. VlIll. Imp. XVI. Cos. IlTT. Censor. 

P. P. Auctis. Populi. Romani. Finibus. Pomerium. AmpliaAit. Ter- 
siinaAitq. 

References.— Varro L.L. V., 5 143. Liv. I. 44. Tacit. Ann. XIL 2.3, 24. a. Gell, 
Xlii. 14. L>:on Cass. XLIII. DO, XLIV, 49, Vopisc. Aurelian, 21 Corpus Inscr. lat, 
vol. VI., p. 255. Mommsen: Der Bennff des Pomerium, and Huelsen: Las Pomerium 
RhUis in der Kaiserzeit, m Hermes, vol. XXII., p. 615. 

Ager cflaiBs — Altogether distinct from the Pomerium was the ager 
effatus, the name given to a space contained between the outer limit of 
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the pomerimn and a circle drawn round the city, embracing a wider cir- 
cuit than the pomerium. Those auspices which were in no way con- 
nected with the internal affairs of the city, or with matters transacted 
within the city itself, such as the auspices which referred to a foreign 
war, or to those assemblies of the people which could not be held within 
the pomerium, were observed in the tiger effatut, and could be taken 
nowhere else. Thus we understand the necessity imposed upon gene- 
rals of returning to the city, even from a great distance, if circumstances 
occurred which rendered it imperative to renew the auspices {mtspicia 
repetere — auspicia renovare). From what has been said, it will be per- 
ceived that the pomerium was within the ager effatus, but did not form 
a part of it.i 

Cities on llie ^even Hills, more nncient than Rome The advan- 

tages presented by the site described above, were so numerous and so 
obvious, and the security afforded by rivers, marshes, and precipitous 
cliffs so great, that some of the hills must have been permanently occu- 
pied by shepherds and huntsmen from the Alban and Sabine Mountains. 
Accordingly, we find traditions of an ancient settlement on the Capito- 
line named Saturnia, the hill itself having been designated Muns fiaiur- 
nius. In like manner, a village jEnea, or AntipoUs, is said to have once 
existed on the Janiouluiii. while the poem of Virgil has made every one 
familiar with the colony planted by the Arcadian Evander on the Pala- 
tine — a legend which evidently points to a Pelasgian settlement.® 

The numerous works published of late by Ponzi, Pigorini, Terrigi, 
and de Kossi have thrown much light on the prehistoric remains of 
Rome and of the suburban districts. These remains are on e.’chibiiion 
in the New JIunicipal Museum at the Orto Botanico, a collection most 
carefully arranged. 

References.— Pigorini: Bullett di Pateoetnologia itaHana (,paRBim) De Eosai, Michele* 
Rappol to iugli itiotx paUottnologtci ntfla Compagna Romana, Home, 1K67. Id. Ntcropoli 
arcaica Romatia iroperta piesso iS. Martino, in RuU. com. 18:^. p. 39. Dressel: La supptilet- 
Ule dtUa JSecropoli biquxhna, ia.4nn Inst., 1879-1881. 

Citf of Romnlnsi an«l gradaai ezlenvion antil the reign of Serrlns 
Tnlllns. — All ancient writers agree that the original city of Romulus 
was built upon the Palatine. We have already seen that the name of 
Roma qunilrata does not apply properly to the city, being that of an 
altar raised over the pit in which the implements used in tracing the 
sulcuK had been buried. We must also remember that the line of the 
pomerium is wholly different from that of the walls. These were built 
against the cliffs, on a ledge cut expressly at a great height, while the 
pomerium followed the ** Thaltceg^' below, or the borders of the marshes 
of the Velabriim. The early walls of the Palatine have been found in 
three places, viz., at the corner overlooking the Forum Romanum, at 
that overlooking the Ara Maxima, and near the middle of the south-west 
side, under the house of Augustus. The number of gates was three or 
four, three being the smallest number allowed by the Etruscan discip- 
line (Servius ad Virg. .31n. I. 422.) The site of the Porta Mwjiunis, 

1 Vbito L.L VI. 5 S3. Cic de N D. 11 i de Div. I. 17. Epp. ad Q. F. II. 2 Liv. VIII. 30* 

X 3. XXIII IS Serv. ad Virg .®n. II, 178 VI. 197. 

sVanoDL V. 5 4.1. PIm H .\. IIL 5. Bolin. I. 13. Dionys. L 73. Featna. f.T. aatui-nia, 
p. 323. Serv. V irg. -^n. V ill 319. 
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afterwards known as the Vehts Porta Palatii, of the Porta Romanula^ or 
Romana (viz., leading to the Rumon, or river), and of the Scalae Caci, 
are marked in our plan of the Palatine (p. 44). A fourth gate stood most 
likely near the convent of S. Bonaventura, on the side facing the Coelian. 

With regard to the gradual extension of the city, the statements of 
different writers are somewhat at variance with each other ; but the 
prevailing belief was that the Capitoline, the Forum, and perhaps a 
portion of the Quirinal, were added upon the union of the people of 
Komulus with the Sabines ; that the Mons Coelius was colonised by the 
Etruscans ; that, upon the destruction of Alba Longa, and the removal 
of the inhabitants, the Vallis Murcia was occupied ; that after the fresh 
conquests achieved by Ancus Martius, the Aventine was taken in ; while 
the Viminal, the Esquiline, and the Quirinal were annexed by Tarquin- 
ius Priscus and Servius Tullius. To the latter especially is ascribed the 
completion of the great work commenced by his predecessor, the con- 
struction, namely, of a wall which enclosed the whole of the seven hills, 
and perhaps a portion of the Janiculum beyond the Tiber. All admit 
that the circuit thus marked out remained unchanged for eight hundred 
years, that is, until the reign of the Emperor Aurelian, by whom a new 
and more extensive line of fortifications was constructed.' The limits 
of the city, as defined by Servius Tullius, demand particular attention. 

coiirse «r (he Servian Wall. — Even in the time of Dionysius, it had 
become a task of considerable difiiculty to trace the exact line of the 
Servian wall, in consequence of the masses of building by which it was 
masked on both sides. But although doubts may have been entertained 
with regard to its position at some particular points, the character of 
the ground is such, that even in the present day we can, with confidence, 
determine its course within narrow limits. The walls themselves have 
actually been discovered, within the last few years, in thirty-seven dif- 
ferent places. We are helped also by the information contained in 
ancient writers regarding the gates, the position of which can, in several 
instances, be identified with tolerable certainty. We have, moreover, 
every reason to believe that the engineers availed themselves at every 
point of the advantages presented by the natural aspect of the ground, 
and that while few or no bulwarks would be regarded as necessary on 
the tops of the crags, so, on the other hand, the openings presented by 
the hollows and by the plains would be fortified with uncommon care. 
The side on which Rome was most accessible was on the north-west, 
for there, as previously remarked, the long ridge which connects the 
projecting tongues of the Quirinal, the Viminal, and the Esquiline, falls 
with a very gradual and gentle slope to the level of the tableland of the 
Campagna. Thtse projecting spurs maybe compared to the finger of 
an open hand, the wrist of which is defined by the valley of Sallust on 
one side, and the valley of the Via Merulana on the other. Servius 
Tullius cut the wrist across by a ditch 100 ft. wide and 30 ft. deep, by 
means of which the heads of the two valleys were joined ; and with the 
earth of the excavation he raised an embankment 100 ft. wide and 30 ft. 
high, supported by a front wall This is the celebrated Agger ikrvii 

* On the gradual extension of the city, see Liv. L 30 "3. 36. 44. IIL 67. Dionys It 36. 37. 
60. 6J. III.X 43. Ann. Inst, 1871, p. 46. 
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Tullii, a portion of which was converted by Maecenas into a public pro- 
menade, on account of its commanding position. The Agger, which 
ran from the Porta Collina (Treasury Buildings) to the EsqniUna (Arch 
of Gallienus), has been destroyed since 1870, to make room for the 
extensions of the city known as the “ Nuovi Quartieri.” Traces of it 
may still be seen near the railway station in the Piazza del Macao, and 
in the Piazza Manfredo Fanti. The general course of the walls, as 
marked out by the most judicious topographers, will be better under- 
stood by examining the plan than by any verbal description. It will 
be seen that at one point only was the line interrupted, viz., between 
the Capitoline and the Aventine, and here the river, the bank being 
faced with a stone parapet, was considered to afford sufficient protec- 
tion. This river embankment, built of large blocks of peperino and 
tufa, had come down to our age nearly intact, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mouth of the Cloaca Maxima. It has now been con- 
cealed behind the new embankment (Lungo-Tevere) raised to protect 
Borne from inundations. The whole circuit of the Servian city, thus 
defined, is about five miles, which agrees perfectly with the statement 
of Dionysius, that the portion of Rome within the walls corresponded 
very nearly in extent with Athens. (Dionys. IV. 13. Thucyd. II. 13.)* 

RefereDces.->LaQciani: Suite mura e porte dt Servio, Rome, 1871. Iordan; Topo- 
fraphtel. p. VOL (die Servianiscbe M.iuer). Hale: Delle portt setlentrionali del recinto di 
Berxio^ Koma, 1SV3. Bull, com., 1ST6, pp. 24, 121, 165; 18^, p. 12. 

Galea of the Serviaa CiiY. — The number of the gates has been vari- 
ously estimated, according to the various interpretations assigned to 
different passages in the classical writers and the grammarians. The 
question has been now settled by actual discoveries, either of the gates 
themselves, or of the pavement of the road which passed through them. 
Much confusion has undoubtedly arisen from the fact that, in the course 
of centuries, many new openings were cut in the walls, like the famous 
Via Kova Antoniniana ; but we are sure that the following names and 
location of the Servian gates may be assumed as correct. 

Beginning from the left bank of the Tiber, above the po/is Aemih'us, 
and proceeding from left to the right, we meet in succession : — 

1. Porta Flnmentana, close to the Tiber, from wliich issued a road 
corresponding to our Via della Fiumara (Liv. XXXV. 9. 21. Faul. 
Diac. s.v. Flumentana, p. 89). 

2. Porta Triumphalis, which was opened only to victorious generals. 

It spanned the street now called Via della Bocca della Verita (Oic. in 
Pison. 23. Tacit. Ann. I. 8. Suet. Octav. 100: Nero, 25. Joseph. B. 
J., VII. 5. 4). 

3. Porta Carmentalis, the third in the short line of wall running up 
from the river to the south-west extremity of the Capitoline. It was 
named from an altar of Carmenta, the fatidic mother ot Evander. The 
gate, to which the Vicus lugarius led, had two arched passages (Jani), 
of which that on the right hand, under the overhanging cliffs of the 
Capitol, was regarded as of evil omen, because the Fabii passed through 
it when they sallied forth on their ill-fated expedition, (Liv. II. 49. 

• Dtonye. IV, 13. IX. 68. Cic. de Rep. II. 6. By Plin. H.N. III. 6. it is called the Agger 
of Tarquinitig Saperbus. 
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XXIV. 47. Ovid. Fast. II. 201. Feat. s.v. Reliqioni, p. 285. Dionys. I. 
32. Solin. I. 13. Serv. ad Virg. .Sn. VIII. 387.) 

4. Porta Ratumeoa, in the gorge between the Capitoline and the Quir- 
inal: its site was discovered in 1862, opposite the house in 81c in the Via 
di Marforio (Fest. s.v. Ratumena. Plin. H.N. VIII. 42. Plutarch, 
Popl. 13.) The Via Fkiminia issued from it. 

6. Porta Fontinalis, on the slope of the Quirinal, now called Magnana- 
polL Discovered in 1875, under the Palazzo Antomlli, where it can 
still be seen in a wonderful state of preservation. (Liv. XXXV. 10.) 

6. Porta SanqualLi, the site of which is marked by the tomb of the Sem- 
pronii, was discovered in 1866 at the top of the Salita della Dateria. It 
was named from the adjoining temple of Semn Sancus Dius Fidiiis, dis- 
covered in 1878 under the convent of S. Silvestro al Quirinale (Liv. 
VIII. 20. Paul Diac. s.v. Sampiali^, p. 345). 

7. Porta S<dntari!i. named from the adjoining temple of Salas ; its site 
was discovered in 1892 in the foundations of a house, n. 143 via Quattro 
Foiitaiie (Liv. IX. 43. X. 1. Plin. XXXV. 4. Paul. Diac. s.v. Salat. 
Porta). 

8. Porta Collitia, at which the walls ceased, and the great Agger began. 
It was discovered in 1872 under the north-e.ast corner of the Palazzo 
delle Finalize. One of the principal streets, the .ilta .Scmila, led to it from 
the interior of the city, while two roads issued from it, the Salnria A'yra 
on the left, the Nomentana on the right (Liv. II. 11). 

9. Porta ViminaUs, about the centre of the Agger, discovered in 1878 
at the north-east corner of the railway station (Strabo V. 3. 7.) It 
gave origin to the Via Tibxirtina and the Via Callatina. 

10. Porta Esquilina, for which the Arch of Gallienus was substituted 
in the third century. The arch is still extant by the side of the church 
of S. Vito. The Via Lahicana and Praenestina issued from it. 

11. Porta Querquetidana, in the hollow between the Esquiline and the 
Viminal. near the church of S. Clemente (Plin. H.N. XVI. 10. Fest. s.v. 
Querqnetnlanse, p. 261). 

12. Porta Coelimoiitana, near the church of S.S. Quattro Coronati, the 
starting point of the Via Tusculana. 

13. A gate, name unknown, discovered in the sixteenth century, oppo- 
site S. Maria in Dominica. It was connected with the Porta Metroni of 
the walls of Aurelian by a road still in existence. 

14. Porta Capena, in the hollow between the Coelian and the Aven- 
tine, re-discovered by Parker in 1867 in the garden attached to the 
church of S'. Grefjorio. It was the most important of the gates of Ser- 
vius, since the Via Appia (and the Via Latina) started from it. 

15. Porta Lavernalis. behind the church of X Dalbina, the starting 
point of the Via Ardeatina. 

16. Porta Naeria. near S. Saba. 

17. Porta Rudimculaiia, to which the street known as the Phrina 
Puhlica led from the city, and from which the Via Ostien.ds started. Its 
site is marked by the most splendid remains of the Servian walls in the 
viale di Porta S. Paolo. 

18 Porta Naralis, on the slope of the Aventine, near the Bastione 
del Priorato. It spanned the road now named Via di S. Sabina. 
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19. Porta Trtgemina, on the banks of the river at the foot of the 
Aventine ; the name was probably derived from its having three arches 
or Jaiii. 

Regions of ihe Servian City. — Servius divided the whole space in- 
cluded by his walls, with the exception of the Aventine and the Capito- 
line, into four districts, (lieyiones^) which corresponded with his distri- 
bution of the four city tribes. 

1. Regio Subiiraiia, comprising the Coelian, the valley between the 
Coelian and the Esquiline, (Ceroliensis,) the Carinae and the Subura. 
2. Regio Esqvilina, comprising the remainder of the Esquiline and the 
valley between the Esquiline and the Viminal. 3. Regin Cullina, com- 
prising the Viminal and the Quirinal, with the valley between them. 4. 
Regio Palatina, comprising the whole of the Palatine with the Velia, the 
valley between the Palatine and the Coelian, and, probably, the low 
grounds of the Velabrum. (Varro L.L. V. § 46-53.) 

.SepiinioBiium. — Connected with the early topography of the city, was 
the Septimontium, or Septimontiale Sacrum., a festival celebrated in the 
month of December by the inhabitants of seven elevated spots in Rome, 
which kept alive, in later times, the memory of a period when these dis- 
tricts were first united by a common bond ; but these were quite distinct 
from the seven hills of the Servian city. Festus names as the localities, 
in each of which sacrifice was offered by the inhabitants on this holy 
day, the following; Palatium, Velia, Fagutal. Subura, Cermalus, Oppius, 
Coelius Jlons, CispiusMons; the number being here eight, one must 
have been interpolated, and some critics would reject the Subura, while 
others exclude the Cot lius. The position of all has been already indi- 
cated. with the exception of the Fagutal, which is usually placed near 
the Porta Esquihna, or in the hollow between the Esquiline and the 
Coelian. In any case, it will be perceived that the confederacy or 
league commemorated by the Septimontium was confined to the inhabi- 
tants of the Palatine, the Esquiline, and the Coelian, to the exclusion 
of the Capitoline, the Aventine, the Viminal, and the Quirinal.' 

C'onnrclion of Ihe -Fanicalum ivilb Ihe Cilf. — Although the Jani- 
culum was not regarded as forming a part of the city, yet its com- 
manding po.sition must have suggested the expediency," and, indeed, 
the necessity, of establishing an outwork on it. Accordingly, both 
Livy^ and Dionysius'* agree in asserting that as early as the time of 
Ancus Martins, it was fortified with a wall, and that a communication 
was established by means of the Povs Sublicius, of which more hereafter. 
At the same time, it seems unquestionable, that, for some time after the 
expulsion of the kings, Rome possessed nothing on the right bank of 
the Tiber; although, as it gradually recovered its power, the re- 
occupation of the .Janiculum would be one of the first objects of atten- 
tion. As to the position of affairs towards the close of the republic, see 
Appian. B. C. I. 68. Cic. 1. c. 

At all events, whatever the importance and strength of this detached 
fort may have been, it is certain that neither Servius, nor any other 

1 Varro L.L. V. § 41. VL § 24. Festus av. Septimontio^ p. 343. Plutarch. Q. E. 69. 
Suetoa Dom. 4 Uichter : Topogr.y p. 29. 

2 Cic. de leg. agr. I. 5. IL 27. »L 33. ■‘III. 46. 
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King or Consul after him ever built a continuous line of walls on this 
side of the river. No mention of it or of its gates is made bv ancient 
writers, and no trace of it has ever been found m modern excavations. 
It may be remarked here that the stones of whicli the Servian walls are 
built, show some curious masons’ marks resembling the letters of an 
Archaic alphabet. See Iordan, Topogr. I. p. 259. 

References. — Richter: Di» Befeitigung des laniculumy Berlin, 1882. 

The Ciir in the age of Angnatu*. — It is universally admitted that the 
fortified circuit marked out by Servius Tullius remained unchanged for 
eight hundred years, until the period when a new and more extensive 
line of walls was erected by Aurelian and his successor. But, although 
the boundary of the Servian city remained unaltered, it must not be 
supposed that the city itself did not increase. There can be little doubt 
that a considerable portion of the ground enclosed by Servius was not 
built upon at all at that early epoch, but that large spaces remained 
open for the purpose of affordiug accommodation to the troops of 
countrymen, who, with their families and flocks and herds, sought 
refuge in the city when their lands and property were threatened by 
the inroads of a hostile tribe. When, however, the fixed population 
began to increase with great rapidity, and when all danger of invasion 
had passed away with the discomfiture of Hannibal, not only was the 
vacant ground gradually covered with dense masses of building, but the 
sacred character of the poiiierium itself was disregarded, and the walls 
became so choked up with houses that it was impossible, in some places, 
to follow their course. In addition to this, large suburbs sprang up 
outside the walls, and even beyond the Tiber, and stretched iu every 
direction, so that it was not easy to determine precisely the limits of 
the city, just as is the case with London at the present day. (See 
Dionys. II. 37. who speaks as an eye-witness.) 

In the year 10 B.C., Augustus undertook the administrative and 
topographical re-organizatioii of the city, dividing it into fourteen 
wards or lit'/iones, and each regio into several lici (parishes?), named 
from the mam street which crossed them. We do not know the names 
of the Begimes of the time of Augustus; probably they were only 
numbered fiom I. to XIV., numbers I., V., VII., IX., XII., and XIV., 
being outside the walls of Servius. The city was once more re- 
organized by Vespasian in A.U. 73-74 after the fire of Nero (see the 
account of Bliny //..V. III. 5. 06.), and again by Septimius Severus in 
202-211. after the fire of t’ommodus. A precious document has come 
down to us, giving full statistics of the city about the beginning of the 
IV. century; it is an otticial alni.anac of which we have two editions, 
one known as the Nofitin, the other as the C'urioauin. dheir data are 
summed up in the following table: — 
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Name of Region. 

Number of 

Vicl 

Number of 
Houses, 

Number of 
Palaces. 

O oa 
u ® 
c u 

ii 

Number of 

Baths. 

Number of 
Bakeries. 

Circumference 
of Region in 
Metres. 

I. 

Forta Capena, . . . 

10 

3,250 

120 

16 

86 

20 

3,627 

IL 


7 

3,600 

127 

27 

85 

15 


IIL 

Ibis et Sorapis, . . 

12 

2,757 

60 

17 

80 

16 

3,667 

IV 

Templum Facia, . . 

8 

2,757 

88 

18 

75 

15 


V. 

Epquiliae, .... 

15 

3,850 

180 

22 

75 

15 

4 633 

VI. 


17 

3,403 

146 

18 

75 

16 

4,f62 

VII. 


16 

3,80.5 

120 

25 

7) 

15 

4 306 

VIII. 

Forum Romanum, . 

34 

3,i80 

130 

18 

85 

20 

3.880 

IX 


36 

2 777 

140 

25 

63 

20 

b,t>8^ 

X. 

Palaiium, .... 

20 

2,6'»2 

89 

48 

44 

20 

3 418 

XI. 

Circua Maximus, . . 

19 

2,550 

89 

16 

15 

16 

3,415 

XII. 


17 

2,487 

113 

27 

6J 

20 

3,564 

XIII. 

ATentinna, .... 

17 

2,487 

130 

35 

60 

20 

5,346 

XIV. 

Transtiberim, . . . 

78 

4,405 

160 

22 

86 

24 

9,486 


References.— On the XIV Regionea of Rome— Iordan: Topographie II 72. Marquardt: 

T. Ill p 20i De Boa^i: /?omo, p. 39. Bullettmo Arch. Comnnale 
di Roma, 1890, p 115, plate IX. -X. (Rtcerc/ie X/K «ri>ane). , v i v 

References.— On the Notuia and CtfrJ05»m— Mommsen : AbhandlutigenderSacbsiBchea 
Gesellscbafi der 'Wisaenschaften II. p. 649. III. p. 64. Preller: Die Regxonen, Jena, 1846. 

We shall first describe the Forum, the centre, the heart, as it were, 
of the city; we shall next mention the most remarkable objects on each 
of the seven hills, and in the valleys which separate these hills, and 
then discuss the low grounds which they overlook; concluding with 
an enumeration of the bridges, of the aqueducts, and of tlie high roads 
which branched off in different directions. Before entering upon this 
part of our task, we may say a few words upon — 

The Wall, of Aurelian. — All apprehensions of foreign invasion had 
ceased with the close of the second Punic war, and for many centuries 
the revival of such alarms seemed impossible. Hence, among the 
various e.xtensive and costly works undertaken by the earlier emperors, 
for the comfort or embellishment of the city, no thought seems ever to 
have been bestowed upon fortifications. But when hordes of fierce 
barbarians, on the northern and north-eastern frontiers, began to 
threaten the soil of Italy itself, the necessity of affording protection to 
the metropolis, which could not have offered even a show of resistance 
to an invader, became evident and urgent. In 271 the barbarians 
made a successful inroad as far as the river Metaurus by Fauum 
Fortunae. Aurelian succeeded in pushing them back beyond the 
Alps. However, the risk which the capital of the empire had run was 
so great that he formed the design of encircling, with a great wall, the 
whole of the vast mass of buildings which had grown up beyond the 
ancient limits; and the task which he commenced with vigour, but 
was prevented from finishing by death, was completed by his successor, 
Probus. Much discussion has arisen with regard to the actual extent 
of these walls. According to my own survey, their circuit on both 
sides of the river measures 18,837 metres. They are still in a tolerable 
state of preservation, except on the right bank of the Tiber (Tramtevere) 
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■where they have been replaced by an altogether different line of fortifi- 
cations. In A.D. 403 they were largely restored by Arcadius and 
Honorius, and later on by Narses and Belisarius. At the time of 
Pope Hadrian I. there were 383 towers, 7,0i0 battlements, 2,066 
windows, 16 principal gates, and 5 posterns or wickets (xuA/Se.). The 
gates are still in use. Beginning from the left bank of the river and 
proceeding from left to right, we meet; — 

1. Porta Ftaminia, now p. del Popolo. 

2. Porta Pinciana. 

3. Porta Solaria. 

4. Porta Nomentana. a little to the right of the modern p. Pia. 

6. Porta Ctuufa. adjoining the south side of the praetorian camp. 

6. Porta I'ilurtina, now di S. Lorenzo. 

7. Porta Praenestina, now Maggiore. 

8. Porta Asinaria, a little to the left of the modern p. San Giovanni. 

9. Porta Metroni (closed). 

10. Porta Latina (closed). 

11. Porta Appia, now di S. Sebastiano. 

12. Porta Arileatina, destroyed by Sangallo under Paul III. 

18. Porta Ostieiisis. now di S. Paolo. 

14. Porta Portueihcw, ^ mile outside the p. Portese. 

16. Porta Aurdia, now di S. Pancrazio. 

16. Porta Septimiana, still existing, although modernized. 

In building these walls, Aurelian took advantage of many pre-existing 
constructions, such as the enclosure wall of the Horti Aciliorum ou the 
Pincian, the tombs of the Cornelii on the Via Salaria, the praetorian 
camp, the lofty aqueducts of the Marcia and of the Claudia, the 
Amphitheatrum Castrense, the pyramid of Cestius, &c. Many of these 
monuments can be seen in our map. 

Reference. com., 1892, p. 87 


THE FORUM. 

References. — Nibby, Del foro romano. Home, 1819 Bunien, Let forums de Rome restaurts^ 
Rome, 1837. Canina Espos>zione del foro Romano, Rome, 1834-18^. Nichols, The Roman 
rorum, London, 1877. Jordan, Topographic 1., p. 155 (die Ueberreste des Forums). Marucchi: 
Le Forum Romatn, Rome, 1885. 

All important towns in ancient Greece and Italy had an open area in 
some central situation, which served as a place of general resort for the 
citizens. In the immediate vicinity the courts of justice and the 
government offices were usually established; here the principal mer- 
chants and bankers transacted their business, and here public meetings 
of every description were held — it was, as it were, the focus of 
commercial, legal, and political life. This space was termed by the 
Greeks ayopa, by the Italians Forum. In regard to Rome we generally 
speak of the Forum Romanum emphatically, in order to distinguish the 
Forum of the republic from numerous other fora, constructed, chiefly 
for legal purposes, by different emperors, and from the ordinary fora, or 
bazaars, where goods of a particular description were retailed, such as 
the forum olitorium, or vegetable market, the forum piscatorium, or fish 
market, the forum boarium, or cattle market, and others. 

Faram Bomanum. — This may be regarded as the most interesting 
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locality in Rome, from the number and the character of the historical 
events with which it is associated. For a long period much doubt 
existed as to its precise position and limits; but these have now been 
ascertained in the most satisfactory manner by recent excavations. It 
stretched, as we have already indicated, from the base of the Capi- 
toline as far as the bottom of the slope of the V elia. The area, paved 
with slabs of travertine, is rectangular in shape, and measures 94 metres 
in length, 45 in breadth. It is snrrounded by the Sacra Via on the 
west and south sides, by a street called ad lanum on the east, while 
on the north side it ended at the foot of a raised platform, part of 
which was known as the Graecostasis, part as the Rostra. The space of 
94™ X 45 must appear extremely confined, when we take into account 
the large population of Rome towards the close of the republic, and 
the vast amount of business transacted within its precincts ; but it 
must be remembered, that when it was first formed the city was little 
more than a large village — that from a very early period it was sur- 
rounded by shops and edifices of all descriptions, the property of 
private individuals, and that consequently its extension became a matter 
of great difficulty, although means were eventually taken to increase 
the amount of accommodation by the erection of porticoes and court- 
houses, opening off it. The annexed plan is intended to convey a 
general idea of the relative position of the different objects in and 
around the forum. 

The forum consisted essentially of two parts: 1. The Comitium, and 
2. The Forum proper, or lower forum. These two terms are frequently 
employed as distinct from each other, and each must be examined 
separately. 1 

COMITICM. 

References.— Mommsen : de Comitio. Ann. Inst ,1844, p. 288. Reber ; Bit Logo der Curia. 
1S58. Detletsen • rfs Comitio, Ann. Inst, 4860, p. 118, Lsncianir L'aula del senato romano 
Atii Lincei, t. XI,, January, 1883, Huelsen. Rom. Miltheil. 1803, 1. 

This name was given to that portion of the Forum which was 
immediately in front of the Curia or Senate House (now the church 
of S. Adriano). It is an area paved in travertine, like the Forum, and 
triangular in shape ; a portion of it has lately been excavated. It 
was consecrated by the Augurs, while the remainder of the Forum was 
not, and was set apart for particular purposes. 

It was the regular place of meeting for the Comitia Curiala, or con- 
stitutional assemblies of the patricians, and hence, according to the 
most reasonable etymology, the name was derived — Comitium, ab en, 
quod COIBANT eo Comitiis Curiatis et litium causa.^ In the Comitium 
public meetings (condones) of all classes were also held ; and when 
games were exhibited in the lower forum, the Comitium was frequently 
covered over with an awning for the convenience of the senators and 
other dignified persons who stood there to witness the show.* 

The monuments mostly mentioned in connection with this celebrated 
spot are: — 

1 Cic. in Verr, I. 22. pro Seat 35. Liv. V. 55. XXXIV. 45. Dionys. L 87. IL 29. UL 1. 8. 
a Varro L.L. V. 5 155. 

•lav. XXVII. 36. 
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The Curia or Senate House, first called Ho.itilia, then lulia, later 
fienatus. It was built by Tullius Hostilius, after the destruction of 
Alba J^onga, and from that time forward, until the downfall of tlie 
republic, was the ordinary place of meeting for the Senate. It was 
either rebuilt or extensively repaired by Sulla — it was consumed by 
fire in the tumults which followed the death of Clodius — it was rebuilt 
by Faustus, the son of Sulla, and soon after demolished by Julius 
Csesar, in order to make room for a temple of Felicitas. In consequence 
of the prodigies which followed the death of Csesar, the Senate passed 
a vote to restore the Curia ; * and this resolution was carried into effect 
in the year 42 B.C., by Augustus, who named it lulia. Having been 
damaged by the fire of Nero, it was repaired by Domitian A.D. 83. 
Another fire destroyed the edifice under the reign of Carinus, and it 
was rebuilt by Diocletian. Procopius speaks of the Curia (Boi;?istiT>ipioi<) 
as still in use towards 540. Ninety years later Pope Honorius 1. 
consecrated it to Christian worship under the name of S. Adriano. 
We owe to this circumstance the fact that the Curia or Senatus has 
come down to us in so good a state of preservation. The pavement 
was raised to the modern level by Pope Urban VIII. ; the bronze 
doors were removed to the Lateran by Ale.xander VII. Adjoining the 
Curia was the Secretarium Seuatus, rebuilt A.D. 412 by Flavius 
Euoharius, consecrated in the VII. century to S. Martina, and trans- 
formed into modern shape by Pier da Cortona. 

Tribnnnl. Puleal. — On the Comitium was a raised platform, the 
original Trihuiial, where the Praetor Urbanus sat to administer justice. 
It was used for this purpose down to the very close of the republic, 
although from the increase of legal business, both civil and criminal, 
numerous other tribunalia were established elsewhere. Close to the 
tribunal was an altar in the shape 
of the mouth of a well (puleal), 
under which the razor and whet- 
stone of the augur Attus Navius 
were buried ; this was the celebrated 
Puteal Libonis or Puteal Scrihoni- 
anurtij so named in consequence of 
its having been restored and beauti- 
fied by Scribonius Libo ; it became a noted rendezvous for men of 
business. A representation of this monument, as it appears upon a 
denarius of the Gens Scribonia, is annexed.® 

Rostra — On the boundary line, between the Comitium, the Graecos- 
tasis, and the side of the forum at the foot of the Capitoline hill, stood 
the elevated platform (suhgestus), adorned with naval trophies won 
(B.C. 838) from the Antiates, and hence called Rostra, from which the 
magistrates and other public speakers were wont to harangue the people. 
The Kostra, from being consecrated, is frequently spoken of as a templnm? 

The controversy about this celebrated feature of the Roman forum is 
too complicated to be discussed in these pages ; therefore, we refer the 

1 Varro L L. IV. 32, Liv. I. SO. Cic. di rep. IL 17. Gellins XIV. 7. 7. 
s Cic. de divin. 1. 17. Hor. S. II. vi. 36. £pp. I. xix. 8. Pers. b. IV. 49, and the scholiasts 
upon these passages. Ovid. ii.A. 661. 

* lav. VIII. 14. Flin. XXXIV. 6. Ascoo. ad Cic. pro. Mil. 5. 

G 
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student to the standard works published lately on the subject, such as 
Jordan’s Rostri del Foro in Ann. Inst., 1883, p. 23; Nichol’s Notizie dei 
Rostri, Rome, 1885 ; and Richter’s Rekonstruktion und Geachichte der 
Rom. Rednerbiihne, Berlin, 1881. 

Ficua Rnminalia, — On the Comitium were some of the most 

ancient memorials connected with the legendary history of the city. 
Here was to be seen, even in the reign of Nero, the Fimis Ruminalis, 
the sacred fig-tree under which Romulus and Remus were suckled by 
the wolf. This originally grew upon that part of the I’alatine called 
Germains (see above, p. 3), but was transplanted miraculously to the 
Comitium, through the instrumentality of Atta Navius, whose statue 
stood hard by with veiled head {capite velatd). In the annexed cut will 

be seen the wolf, the twins, 
the fig tree, the woodpecker 
and the shepherd Faustulus, 
as rudely represented on 
a denarius of the Gens 
Rompeia. 

In the Comitium, near 
the Rostra, was a statue of 
the Satyr Marsyas, where 
the pleaders were wont to 
congregate,^ and three very 
ancient statues of the Sibyls, described by Pliny. It must be observed, 
however, that some of our best modern authorities suppose that the 
Sibyls, as well as the Marsyas, were in the lower forum. Students may 
consult on this subject Jordan’s J/arsya.? auf dem Forum, Berlin, 1883, 
and Bunsen’s Le Forum Romanum, p. 23, n. 27. 

We now proceed to notice the buildings which were ranged along the 
four sides of the forum, beginning from the east side, along which ran 
a street called ad lannm.^ The accompanying map is drawn in accord- 
ance with the results of the very latest excavations. 

We must separate first of all the monuments pertaining to the early 
history of the forum, which disappeared or changed shape, site, and 
scope in progress of time, from those raised at a later period, and which 
Listed until the fall of the Empire. 

To the first set belong the — 

Taberute Veiere*. Taberuse Novib. — E ach of the longer sides of the 
forum, from the time of Tarquinius Priscus, was lined with porticoes, to 
which rows of shops (tabernae) were attached ; these were at first 
tenanted by schoolmasters and by ordinary tradesmen, among whom 
butchers are especially noticed ; but in process of time were occupied 
almost exclusively by bankers, and, hence, are frequently comprehended 
under the general designation of Tabernae Argentariae. The row upon 
the south-west side, having been erected first, bore the name of Tabernae 

“•I;.®"’"'’"''”' P- 271. Feet e.v. iVocio, p. 169. Liy. L 36. Flia. H N. 'S.'T. 

18. Tacit. Ann. XIII. 58. Dionys. 111. 71. 

xx?°3 Sei'c. de benef. VI. 32. Plin. HIT. 

3 There were three archways or lani in this street, one at each extremity and one in the 
miaale, severally aistiDgui«hed as /anus Summus^lanus A/fdius — Janus Imtis, of which tho 
lanus Meatus was oue of the chief resorts of moneyed meu and usurers. 
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Veleres, those on the north-east side of Tahernae Novae, while a particular 
compartment was known as the Septem Tahernae, and at a later period 
as the Quinqne Tahernae. These localities were so continually in the 
mouth of every one, that we find them generally spoken of simply as 
J’ekrcs — Novae — Aryentariae, the substantive Tahernae being dropped 
for brevity. The Tahernae Novae disappeared with the construction of 
the Banilica Fulvia and AemiUa, the Veteres with that of the Ba.nlica lulia. 

Tabula Valeria. Tabula i^exiia. — Cicero twice designates a particu- 
lar part of the forum by the words Tabula Valeria, which are fully 
explained by Pliny, who informs ns that M. Valerius Maximus Messalla 
placed upon one side of the Curia Hostilia a picture representing the 
victory gained by him in Sicily over Hiero and the Carthaginians, 
B.C. 963. The Tabula Sextia spoken of in the speech Pro Quinctio as 
in the forum, was probably something of the same kind. 

iLacug Curiius. — An altar, in the very centre of the forum, marked 
the position of the Lacus Cnrtiu.<t, concerning which there were three 
distinct legends: 1. That it was a memorial of the great battle between 
the Eomans and Sabines which followed the seizure of the Sabine 
maidens, this being the spot where the horse of Q. Curtius, the Roman 
champion, succeeded in struggling out of the swamp in which it had 
become entangled.^ 2. That this was the place where, in the fourth 
century of the city, a yawning gulf suddenly opened, into which plunged 
the youthful warrior, M. Curtius, generously devoting himself to 
destruction in order to secure the welfare of his country.® 3. That it 
was a spot which had been struck by lightning (fulyuritum), and, 
as usual under such circumstances, surrounded by an enclosure and 
regarded as sacred, the ceremonies having been performed by C. Curtius, 
who was consul B.C. 810.® 

Close to the Lacus Curtius grew a fig-tree, an olive, and a vine, which 
ssem to have been regarded with the same reverence by the plebeians of 
the olden time, as the fig-tree on the Comitium was by the patricians.* 
Close to the Lacus Curtius, Galba sunk under tlie blows of his 
murderers, and here a statue was afterwards erected to his memory by 
the Senate.* Finally, beside the Ijacus Curtius was erected the 
equestrian statue of Domitian, so minutely described by Statius, in a 
passage which has proved a valuable guide in determining the position 
of several of the most remarkable objects in and around the forum.* 
Columna RoBtraia. — In the forum was the celebrated pillar adorned 
with the Rostra of war-galleys, erected to commemorate the great naval 
victory gained by Duillius, in the first Punic war (B.C. 260).' A frag- 
ment of the original inscription engraved upon the base of the column, 
or, rather, of a copy of it made at a later epoch, still exists, and is a most 
valuable monument for illustrating the history of the Latin language. 

Columna inaenia — This pillar was erected, according to the state- 
ment of Pliny, in honour of C. Maenius, who, in B.C. 338, triumphed 

^Liv. I. 13. Dionys. II. 42. Plut. Horn. 18. Ovid. Fast VI. 395. Stat. Sily. I. i. G6. 78 
3 Liv. VII. 6. PhD. H.N. 1 c. Val. Max V vi. 2. 

3 Varro L.L. V. } 148-150, gives all the accoonts. 

<Plia H.N. XV. 18 
3 Tacit. Hist II. 55 Suet. Galb. 23. 

* Stat Siiv. I. i. 

^ See Corpus. Jnscr. Latin, vol I. p. 37-40, n. 195. 
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over the Antiates, while the Scholiast on Cicero asserts that it was 
named from a certain Mgenins, who, having sold the whole of his 
property to form a part of the site for the Porcian Basilica (see below), 
reserved one column, from which he and his descendants might view 
the gladiatorial shows, a circumstance which could have no connection 
with a pillar in the forum, although it may serve to explain the term 
A/ac'»tnwo, which originally denoted scaffoldings or balconies from which 
spectators viewed the games. We find that the Columna Maenia was 
the place where the Triumviri Capitales were wont to hold their courts 
for the trial of slaves and malefactors of the lowest class.* 

Tribunal Anrelinm. — The tribunal of the Praetor Urbanus was, as 
we have seen, in the Comitium ; but as legal business rapidly increased, 
it was found necessary to multiply the courts ; and, in all probability, 
when criminal trials became frequent, each of the judges had a separate 
court in some of the Basilicae, which we shall describe below. From 
Cicero we hear several times of the Tribunal Aurelium (also of the 
Gradus Aurelii). and it is conjectured that it was the same with that 
which he elsewhere notices as having been in medio foro? 

Cloacinae Sacrum On the north side of the forum was an altar of 

Venus Cloacina (cllere antiqiii pukgabe dicebant), where the Romans 
and Sabines were said to have purified themselves after they had been 
persuaded to lay down their arms by the entreaties of the women. On 

a denarius of the Gens Mussidia, of 
which a cut is subjoined, we find a 
structure represented with the word 
CLOACIN below, which we can scarcely 
doubt was attached to the altar in 
question. It is supposed to have 
been employed for some purpose con- 
nected with the voting at the Comitia, 
and hence it is imagined that, of the two figures delineated, one is giving 
and the other receiving a balloting ticket,® but this seems very doubtful. 

i^tniunc — There were several statues in the forum, among which we 
find specially noticed that of Msenius, that of L. Camillus, and that of 
Q. Marcius Tremulus, wlio triumphed over the Hernici. Close to the 
latter, in later times, was placed the effigy of L. Antonius, brother of 
the triumvir.'* 

moncments on the north® side of the forum. 

Temple of lauus. — Not actually in the forum, but in the immediate 
vicinity, at the opening of the great Via Argiktana (afterwards trans- 
formed by Domitian and Nerva into a Forum perriunt or Iransitoriuin), 
was the celebrated temple of lanus, built by Numa, which was always 
closed in time of peace and open during war only (hence called indicem 

* Phn. H.N. XXXIV. 6. VII. 60. Cic. Divin in Q, Caecii. 16 and Schoi. pro Seat o8. Festusi 
B.v. Maeniana,X). 134. 

2 Cic. pro Seat. 15 m Pison 5. pro Cluent 34, Epp. ad Q. F. II. 3. 

®Li 7. III. 48 Plin. H.N. XV. 29. Plant. Cure fV. i 9. Eckhel, Doctrin. num vet. Tom 
V. p 2.58 

*Liv. VIII. 1-3. IX. 43. Cic. Philipp. VI. 5. See Nichol's Forum^ pp. 85-91. 

*Tbe forum ia not “oriented.’' We call north side the one that looks more directly 
towards the north, Ac. 
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pack helliqve'^ and its gates yemiiiae heUi portae-'). The edifice, as well 
as the deity, was designated lamis Bifrous^ — lannn Qniriinis* — lanus 
Geminus;^ and, in all probability, served originally as a gate to the 
citadel, and may be identical with the Porta lammlis named by Varro.® 
We are told by Livy' that it stood at the lower extremity of the 
Argiletum (ad infimmi Argiletum), that is, 
near the north-east angle of the forum ; and 
it is evident from the words of Procopius 
that it was between the Curia and the Basdica 
Ailmilia.® But since it was not the only 
shrine in Rome dedicated to this god, and 
since all open archways (perrine traa.iitiojies) 
were called Jani, we must carefully avoid 
confounding ” the peace and war temple with 
the temple of Janus built by Duillius in the 
Forum Olitorium near the spot where the 
theatre of Marcellus was afterwards erected,'® 
with the three arches or Jani in the Forum 
Eomanum mentioned above, and with the Janus quadrifrons in the 
Forum Boarium, to be noticed hereafter. The lanus Geminus was 
damaged or destroyed by the fire of Nero, and restored by Domitian," 
together with the neighbouring edifices. The temple was discovered 
almost intact at the beginning of the XVl. century by Card, di 
Corneto. It attracted the attention of all the leading artists of the age 
— Peruzzi, Sangallo, Bramantino, &c. — who have left precious drawings 
of its architecture. Its very foundations were uprooted by Card. Bellay 
in 1.531. Our illustration is from a large brass of Nero. 

References. — Piale, de UmpU di Oiano, Rome, 18S3. Nichofs /’erum, p. 22.3. Lanciani, 
h'auki e git uffici del Senato, Rome, 1883, p. 26. 

Raeilica JEoiilia (ef Falvia). — Erected B.C. 179, by M. Fulvius 
Nobilior, who was censor in that year along with M. jEmilius Lepidus. 

It was opposite to the middle of the forum (in medio foro), from which 
it was separated by the street ad lamim, and by the argentariae novae, 
and therefore stood upon the north side. It was thoroughly repaired and 
apparently greatly enlarged in B.C. 55, by L. .®milius Paullus (consul 
B.C. 50), and hence, in aftertimes, was frequently termed Basilica 
Puulli, and by Statius suhlimis regia PauUi. We must, however, mention 
that the words of Cicero, which form 
our authority for this restoration, are 
so ambiguous, that many topogra- 
phers have concluded that Paullus 
not only repaired the ancient Basilica 
Fulvia, but also constructed upon one 
side of it another far more magni- 
ficent, and that this latter is the true Basilica Paulli.'' On a denarius of 
iLv I. 19 * V^irg \'II 607 Plot. Num. 20. 

JViig VII. 180 XII. 198 *Hor C IV xv S 

5 Varro, L. L. V. 5 1^. Pirn. H. N. XXXIV. 7. « Vano, L. L. V. J li,5 

7Liv I 19. «Gotbjc, I. 25. 

"rg. Mn VII 607. 

LN XXXVL 5. 8. Corpus I. 4. 1 p. 3i0 
*■ ■ Sylv iV. 1. 
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the Gens Aemilis, of which a cut is annexed, we see a building of two 
stories, supported by pillars, with the legend Aimilia. M. Lepidus. 
Kef. s.c. We can scarcely doubt that this refers to the Basilica 
Emilia, and to its restoration by a member of the same gens. 

The leading features of this structure were four rows of superb 
columns of pavonazzetto or Phrygian marble, much admired by Pliny 
the elder.' They are believed to be the same which were removed to 
the Church of S. Paolo fuori le mura in A.D. 386, and nearly destroyed 
in the great fire of July 16, 1823. The site of the Basilica Paulli has 
never been excavated. 

'I'vinple of Aiilonlnus nnd Fanalinn, the Ai^flen ilivi l*ii of classic 
writers, dedicated by a decree of the senate, first to the deceased 
Empress, later on to the deified husband. 



It is one of the best preserved specimens of a Roman temple, its 
frieze being especially remarkable for taste in design and skill in 
execution. Part of the cella was sacrificed in building the Church of 
S. Lorenzo, and the marble stairs, leading from the Sacra Via to the 
pronaos, were removed to St. Peter’s in 1542. It was finally excavated 
ID 1876. 

MONUMENTS ON THE EAST SIDE. 

divi iolH._The first temple dedicated to a deified Roman in 
histoncal times. Its erection on the spot where CmsaPs body was 
‘H.N.XSXVL 15.24. 
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burnt was planned in B.O. 42, but the structure was only finished and 
dedicated on Aug. 18th, B.O. 29. Historians and poets describe it as 
raised on a high platform, facing the Capitoline hill, and connected 
with the Kostra lulia. All these characteristics apply to the remains 
discovered in the year 1871, opposite the south side of the Forum, as 
shown in our map. A semicircular platform, 30 feet in diameter, which 
opens in front of the pronaos, has been identified with the Kostra lulia, 
once ornamented with the beaks of the Egyptian ships taken at the 
battle of Actium.i 

l.ine of Shops — In the fourth century of our era a line of shops was 
built on the edge of the paved area of the Forum, opposite the temple 
of Julius Csesar. This curious structure was unwisely pulled down in 
1874. 

jEdeo Caatoris — At the south-west corner of the Forum, but sepa- 
rated from it by the bend of the Sacra Via, and separated also from the 
Basilica lulia, by the I7c«s Tuscus, stood the celebrated temple of the 
Dioscuri, generally mentioned as the JEdcs Castoris. It was built upon a 
spot where rose a spring called the Lacm luturnae, at which the twin 
brethren watered their steeds after the battle of the Lake Kegillus. It 
was dedicated B.C. 484, on the 
Idea of Quinctilis, the anniver- 
sary of the battle — was repaired 
byL, Metellus (consul B.C. 119) 

— was rebuilt by Tiberius in the 
lifetime of Augustus, and dedi- 
cated A.D. 6, and was connected 
with the palace by Caligula, who 
placed his own effigy between 
those of the twin gods.'* In 
the out annexed, taken from a 
denarius of the Gens Posturaia, the Dioscuri are seen watering their 
steeds at the Lacus luturnae on the evening of the battle. 

The remains of this temple, composed of a lofty substruction and of 
three columns of the peristyle of exquisite design, constitute a well- 
known landmark in the topography of the Forum. They were exca- 
vated and ransacked towards 1550 by the builders of S. Peter, and 
again by Fea in 1818, and by Rosa in 1871. The cellars, which were 
used as a strong room for the deposit of valuables, have not yet been 
cleared out. 

References.— Rutt Inst., 187l, p. II. Tomaasetti in Bull, com., 1890, p. 200. 
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The whole length is occupied by the noble ruins of the Basilicne 
lulia, erected with funds supplied by Julius Ciesar and dedicated 


lOaiii Fast III. 7ii3. .Metam XV. 811. Appian. Civil II. 148. Sneton lul. 35. 
IV. 2. DionCasa XLVII 18, U. 19. , ^ 

aoionys. VI. W. Pint, Coriol 8. Vat Max, L vm. 1. Ovid. Fast. I. il)7. 
Soanr 46 in Verr. I. 49. 59 V, 72 and notea of Aacon. Dion Casa. LV. 8. LIX. 23. 
Vftl* 22. MoQQzn. Ancyran. 


VitruT 
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B.C. 46, although Augustus claimed the merit of having completed it. 
Twenty years afterwards it was destroyed by fire and rebuilt by 
Augustus, who dedicated it under the names of his grandsons Caius 
and Lucius ; but it appears to have been still usually distinguished by 
its original designation. It was again destroyed by fire in A.D 282, 
and was restored by Diocletian. Its position is well ascertained 
by comparing the statements of the Monumentum Aiioyranum with 
the words of Festus and of the Notitia, from which it is clear that 
it must have stood between the jEdes Castoris and the point 
where the Vicus Jugarius entered the Forum, at the side of the 
temple of Saturn. 

The plan of the Basilica has been found among the fragments of the 
Plan ot the City engraved on marble by order of Severus and Caraoalla, 
and fits exactly the existing remains. These were laid bare in 1848 
and 1871. The Basilica is composed of a nave surrounded by a double 
portico of square pillars, which show the brick work of Diocletian. 
Kemains of an early Church of S. Maria de Foro can still be seen on 
the side facing the Vicus lugaritis. 

The chaca maxima runs under the edifice, and can be seen through 
a modern opening. 


MONUMENTS ON THE WEST SIDE BETWEEN THE FORUM AND 
THE TABUL.ARIUM. 

Near the junction of the Sacra Via with the Vicus lugarius, at the foot 
of the Clii'us CapitoHnus, stood the 

Triamphal Arch of Tiberiuii, erected A.D. 17, to commemorate the 
recovery by Germanicus, under the auspices of Tiberius, of the flags 
lost by Varus. No trace is left of this arch.’ 

'rriumphal Arch of Seplimina ISeveriis, at the north-weSt Corner of 
the Forum, between the Fos/ra and the Comitium. It was raised 

A. D. 211 on a platform, once called the Grascosiasis\“ to commemorate 
the conquests of Severus and his sons in the east. The arch is remark- 
able for its preservation and for the erasure of the name of Geta from 
its inscriptions.^ Between this arch and that of Tiberius there are 
remains of two round pedestals. The one on the right is identified 
by some antiquaries with the Umbilicus Rnnise, the one on the left with 
the Milliarium Aureum. While the first is doubtful, that concerning 
the Golden Milestone seems certain. It was raised by Augustus in 

B. C. 29 after the completion of the great survey and census of the 
Boman world. 

There were engraved on this brazen pillar the distances from this 
centre of the commonwealth to its remote boundaries, along the main 
roads which radiated from Borne.'* 

1 Tacit Ann. IL 41 

^ Locus substructvs Grgecosiasis appctlalus, Varro, II, v. 32, 

* Corpus Inscr. Lat.^ vol. vi a 1033 

* Dion Cass. LIV. 8. PHn. H.N. IIL 9 . Tacit L 27. 
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Clivus Capitolinus. — A steep gradient, accessible to carriages, con- 
necting the end of the Sacra Via with the depression between the arx 
and the Capitolium. It was the only approach to the Capitol during the 
kingly and the republican periods: another, called “The Hundred 
Steps,” was added in imperial times. 

I'empie of Concord. — At the foot of the ascent, founded by M. Furius 
Camillus about B.C. 366,* rebuilt by L. Opimius B.C. 121, and again by 
Tiberius A.D. 12.* Here, both during the republic and under the 
empire, the Senate occasionally held their meetings, and here the 
memorable debate took place during Catiline’s conspiracy, while the 
Clivus Capitolinus was thronged with the noblest of Eome.^ Fliny 
gives a catalogue of the wonderful works of art collected in the temple. 
It was destroyed towards 1450 for the sake of burning its marbles into' 
lime.* The open space in front of it, corresponding to the Vulcanal of 
older times, is called sometimes area Coucordiae. 

Temple of Veapaaiau — The three Corinthian columns near the Temple 
of Concord mark the site of the one dedicated to Vespasian by his sons. 
It is mentioned by Stat. Silv. I. 1, 31, by the Nvtitia and the Curiosum. 
The inscription on it was copied in the eighth century in the Einsiedeln 
Mbs., but only the eight last letters, (r) ESTITVFR, are seen now near 
the corner of the entablature.® 

Temple of .•laturn, on the opposite side of the Clivus, a relic of a very 
early worship. The temple was dedicated B.C. 498 or 497, but the 
building is said to have been commenced by the Second Tarquiu, or 
even by Tullus Hostilius. Munatius Plancus rebuilt it about B.C. 42. 
The existing ruins, however, date from the fourth century after Christ: 
they comprise a lofty platform, crowned by a portico of eight columns 
of the Ionic order, made up of pieces of various shapes and colours. 
During the republic it was employed as the State treasury (aerarium), 
and here not only the public money but the military standards also, the 
decrees of the Senate, and all public documents were deposited, until 
the erection of the Tabulariuvi or record-office, which was built soon 
after the burning of the capitol, in B.C. 83, and dedicated by Q. Lutatius 
Catulus, as proved by the inscription now, or lately, legible on the 
substructions— Q. Lutatius Q. F. Q. N. Catulus Cos. Substructionem 
ET Tabularium Ex S.C. Faciundum Coeravit.® 

Continuing our ascent, we see on the right of the Clivus the graceful 
colonnade, largely restored by Caniua, dedicated to the XII DU Consentes 
by Vettius Agorius, Prefect of the city, A.D. 367.* In front of it 
ojiens an irregular terrace paved with marble, which forms the roof to a 
row of cells or chambers facing the temple of Vespasian. The name of 
Schola Xwitha attributed to them is a cinquecento invention, made up 
from an inscription discovered at a certain distance from this spot, 

1 Plutarch, Camill 4i. 

2 Ovid. Fast. 1. 637. 

3Cic Phil. II. 7, p. Sest. 12. 

♦ Plinv. H.N. XX^V. 36, 40, XXXVI. 67. Urlicbs, Cod. topogr. Urbis Fomx, p 23. 

* See Nichol’s Forum, p 21-27. 

^ See Dionys. I. 34. Macrob Sat. I. 8. Sueton. Claud. 24 and Aug. 29. Tac. Ann. XIU. 

28 ^9 Liv. III. 69, IV. 22, VII. 23, XXVII. 10. Canina. Foro Romano, p. 347. 

^ Varro 1 50and JIL. VUL 88. Corpus Inscr. LaC., vol. VI. a 103. 
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which relates how a certain A. Fabius Xanthus and others restored the 
office-room (^Schola) for the clerks and criers of the aediles. 

RefePenc©.~-B[oel8en, II sito della Schola Xantha in Milthetlungen, 1888, p. 208. 

Before leaving this side of the forum, we may mention one of the few 
existing rare monuments connected with the earliest ages of the city, 
and known by the name of 

Talliannni, originally a public fountain with a powerful jet of water 
(tu/lus) issuing from the rock, afterwards turned into a prison by Ancus 
Martins. His successor added an nnderground dungeon, especially 
designated as Tulliamtm, which was used as a place of execution tor state 
prisoners, as described by Sallust. The upper and lower cells are 
still both entire, and have been converted into chapels. Originally the 
only access to the under prison was by a hole in the vaulted roof, 
through which criminals were let down ; the steps by which we now 
descend are modern. Here perished Jugurtha — here Lentulus, and 
others connected with the conspiracy of Catiline; and here, accord- 
ing to the traditions of the Eoman Catholic church, St. Peter was 
confined. The term Maraertine Prison (Career Mamertinus), by 
which it is now generally distinguished, is to be found in no classic 
author. In front of the gate of the prison were the Scalae Gemoniae, 
on which the bodies of criminals who had been put to death were 
exposed.* 


MOXl'MEN'TS IN THE AREA OF THE FORL’.M. 

Column of PfaacaH, dedicated A.D. 608 by Smaragdus, exarch of 
Eavenna, in honour of the infamous monarch of that name. It 
had been raised most likely in honour of one of the Ciesars of 
Diocletian’s time, like the others de.scribed below. It consists of a 
fluted column of the Corinthian order, stolen from some ruined temple, 
and mounted upon a square brick pedestal with a flight of steps on 
every side.’* 

Honornrr ColumuK — On the border of the Sacra Via there is a row 
of eight square brick pedestals, which once supported marble columns 
(sometimes encased in bronze) like the one to Phocas. They are 
represented in one of the well-known bas-reliefs of the arch of 
Constantine. 

Cabaiiu. t'onsiantini. — A pedestal of an equestrian statue built with 
spoils of other monuments was discovered near the middle of the 
Forum in li^72. It very likely belongs to the Caballus Constaiitiiii, 
mentioned in the Itinerarium Finsiedlense, the inscription of which is 
given in Corpus Inscr. Lat.. vol. VI. n. 1,127. 

■•icnipiured piuiei, discovered September, 1872, near the east corner 
of the base of the column of Phocas. They can be described as two 

*Liv. I. 3o. Varro L.L. T. 32. Sallnst, Cattlin. 55. CKUoaOiKTi: tl Carcere TuUiano, 

» Corfu) In)cr. Lal.,rol VL n. 1,200, 
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Bas-relief discovered near the Column of Phocaa. 






liscovered uear the Column of Phocaa. 
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parallel marble walls resting on a stone base, each 17 feet in length and 
in height, leaving between them a passage about 9 feet wide. The 
bas-reliefs on the inner faces represent the Smvetanrilia, or sacrifice of a 
BOW, a ram, and a bull. On the outside face of the north wall the 
scene is allusive to the Institution of the Pueri et Puellx Alimenlarii, 
made by Trajan in favour of the children of poor or deceased citizens, 
whom he allowed to be supported and educated at the expense of the 
State. The bas-relief on the outer side of the south screen represents 
the burning, in the Forum, of the registers of taxes which had not 
been paid to the first Imperial Treasury; in other words, the remission 
of the arrears of debts or dues conceded by that benevolent Emperor. 

References,— Br.zio: Annul. Jmt.^ 187r, p. 309. Henzen Bull. Inst.^ 1872, p. 271 
Viscunti Bcitx aties de /iomiOm, Ac. , Rome, 1871 Slamcchi- Importanza topografica det 
Bassovilieti, &c., Roma, 1880. Camarelli Ossertaziont cet. in Bull, com., 1SS9. 


SACRA VI.A. 

Closely connected with the forum, and associated in the Roman mind 
with the oldest recollections, was the Sacra Via, so called, it would 
seem, because it was the route followed by triumphal processions and 
religious pageants, as they defiled through the forum before ascending 
the Capitolino, although the antiquarians of the Augustan age believed 
that it received its name from the meeting of Romulus and Tatius when 
they solemnly pledged their faith to each other,' The course of the 
Sacred Way has given rise to at least as much controversy as any 
portion of Roman topography ; but although all the questions con- 
nected with the subject cannot be answered in a satisfactory manner, 
the recent investigations concerning the forum have cleared away many 
difficulties. Varro'-* states expressly that the commencement of the 
Sacred Way (caput Sacrae Viae) was at the chapel of the goddess 
Strenia, and that it extended to the Arx. We, moreover, infer from 
his words that the said chapel was in or near the Ceroliensis, which is 
generally believed to be the hollow between the Coelian and the 
Esquiline, in which the Coliseum stands. He adds that although this 
was the real extent of the Sacred Way, the term, in its ordinary accep- 
tation, was limited to that portion which terminated at the first ascent 
on leaving the forum. The ascent here indicated must be what Horace 
calls the Clivus Sacer,^ the slope, namely, of the Velia, on the top of 
which the arch of Titus was built, and this was the highest point 
(summa sacra via). Festus * confirms this account, and fixes two other 
points, the Rcr/ia, which agrees with Horace’ (reiitum (rat ad tWoe), 
and the Domus Regis Sacrijicvli ; but the position of the latter is, unfor- 
tunately, unknown. We are hence induced to lay down the course of 
the &cred Way as follows Beginning where the arch of Const,antine 
now stands, ascended the ridge of the Velia, passed under the arch of 

■Dionys. II 46. Appian. fragm, I. 6 Feat a v. Sacrum riarti, p, 290. Serv, ad Virg. 
iEn, VIII- 641. comp. Plat Rom. 19 
2 Varro L L. V. 5 47 

4 Hor C. IV ii. 3'1. Epod Vll, 7. comp Mart L 70. 

4 Feat s.T. Sacrum vtam. p. 290. 

•Hor. S. I, ix. 35. 
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Titus (summa sacra via'), descended to the arch of Fabius, and, after 
passing in front of Faustina’s temple, turned twice at right angles, 
skirting the southern and western sides of the Forum. Its junction 
with the Clu-us Capitolinas was marked by the arch of Tiberius. 

This is the course of the Sacra Via in imperial times. In the Kingly 
and in early Republican times it did not turn at right angles, but took 
a winding or diagonal course, passing between the temple of Vesta and 
the Regia. 

We shall briefly describe the monuments which line the Sacra \’ia in 
the space between the Forum and the Coliseum. 

Fornix Fabinnna. — A triumphal arch of the greatest simplicity, erected 
by Q. Fabius Allobrogicus, consul, B.C. 121, in memory of his conquests 
in Savoy and in the lands of the Arubini. It was discovered and 
destroyed in 1540. A few blocks cut in travertine still mark its site a 
little beyond the temple of Faustina. 

References. — De Rossi : deWarca Fabiano in Ana. Inst. 1859, p. 307. Cicer. de oral. II. 
€6. pro Plancio 7. Pseud. Aacon. in Cic. verr. I. 1. 

Hcroon Romuli. — A small rotunda erected by Maxentius as a 
memorial to his son Romulus. After the defeat of that tyrant the 
Senate inscribed on the rotunda the name of Constantine, Felix IV. 
CV.D. 52C-5i30) made it into a vestibule for his church of ss. Cosmas and 
Damianus. 

. Reference.— Laoclani: Antichi tdxficxx comfOMnti la chte$a dei ss. Cosma t Damiano. 
in Bmi, com p 

AedcN ^acrn« Urbi* — A massive square structure also dedicated by 
Felix IV. to ss. Cosmas and Damianus. The south wall built of blocks 
of tufa and peperino, with a doorway of travertine, belongs to the time 
of A espaaian : the back wall is faced with bricks of the time of Severus 
and Caracalla. In it there were kept all the documents connected with 
public and private property, maps, and surveys, &c. The plan of Rome 
engraved on the marble facing of the back wall, was discovered in 
fragments, in the time of Fius IV. (A.D. 1561) by Giovanni Dosio da 
ban Geniiniano. 

References,— De Rossi: Bulhtt. Crist., 1887, p 68. Iordan: Fo)fna Urbis, p. 3. 

Basilica iVora* erected by Maxentius, and named after Constantine, 
the most conspicuous ruin on the Sacra Via. The ceiling of the nave 
rested on eight marble columns of the Corinthian order, the last of 
which was removed to the Piazza di s. Maria Maggiore in 1613 by 
Pope Paul V. The entrance from the Sacra Via was ornamented with 
lour large columns of red porphyry, pieces of which remain in situ.i 
Reference,— Nibby: del Tempio della Face e della BastL di Constantino, Rome, 1819. 

Aedes Romae et TenerU, built by Hadrian, A.D. 121-134 on the 
site of the vestibule of the Golden House of Nero. To make room for 
the new structure, the bronze colossus of the sun, 120 feet hi'di which 
stood in the middle of the atrium, was removed nearer to thel^oliseuin 
and placed on a pedestal still existing. 

‘ Aur. Viet. Caes. 40. Notitia Keg. IV. Becker: Hand. 6. I. 379,443. 
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Temple of Home and Venue, 
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The double temple contained two cells and two apses, placed back 
to back, with decastyle porticoes facing the valley ot the Forum, and 
that of the Amphitheatre. The whole was surrounded by a colonnade 
enclosing a square terrace. Maxentius restored it alter the fire of 
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CariiiTis. Pope Honorius I, (625-650) caused its final collapse by 
depriviiis; it of the roof of gilded bronze tiles, which were removed to 
tile basilica of St. Peter.^ 

Triumphal Arch of Tims, in the Simima Sacra Via, raised by the 
S.P.Q.K. in memory of the conquest of Jerusalem. The relief, in 
which the seven-branched candlestick is represented, caused the arch 
to be named arcus septum lucernarum in the middle ages. 

On the Sacra Via was a fruit market called Forum Cupediiiis, 

tliere also was the Sacellum Larum, otlierwise called aeites tlenm Pena- 
tium, and an equestrian statue of Chielia. 

nieiu Niiilnn*. — A fountain in the shape of a goal of the circus, built 
by Domitian. It is often represented on medals referring to the games 
of the Amphitheatre. 

Passing now to the right side of the Sacra Via, we have to notice 
three famous buildings, the temple of Vesta, the house of the Vestals, 
and the Rigia. 

Temple of Ve«ta — Originally a round hut with thatched roof, built 
on the swampy borders of the Velabrum, for the safe keeping of the 
public fire. Later on it was transformed into a round temple with a 
domed roof, the form being connected with the attributes of a Ooddess 
associated not only with Fire but with the Earth. 

The original structure, attributed to Numa, must have perished in 
the Gaulish fire. In 241 B.C. the temple was again burnt, on which 
occasion L. iletellus, pout, max., saved the Palladium at the expeu.se of 
his own eyesight.^ It underwent the same fate in the fire of Aero and 
in that of Comniodus,® and was restored respectively by Vespasian, and 
by Julia Domna, the Empress of Severus. The temiile w.is closed to 
public worship in A.D. 394,-' and must have been left undisturbed, 
considering the remarkable state of preservation in which it was found 
at the time of its re-discovery. There are accounts of two successful 
excavations made in 1497 and in 1549. The platform of the temple and 
its surroundings were permanently laid bare in 1876. Some of its 
architectural decorations came to light in 1877. 

Atrinm VeMar, the residence of the six Vestal Virgins, to whom was 
entrusted the care of the public fire, and the safe keeping of the relics, 
on the preservation of which the safety of the Kom.iu Commonwealth 
was supposed to depend. 

Reference,— Cancellieri : Le sette cose fatulidi Roma antica. Itoma: Sci'vioni, 1812. 

As sliown by tlie annexed plan the IIoii.se of the Vestals forms an 
oblong square, bounded by streets on every shle, by the Norn I in on 
the south, by the Virus Wstar on the west, by the Sarrn Via on tlie nortl), 
and by a narrow lane of unknown name on tlie east. The leading 
characteristics of the place are a large courtyard, surrounded by a 
double-storied portico — the prototype of Christian chunters — aiai in the 
centre of which there are traces of an octagonal slirine. or private 

1 Spart. Hadr. 19. Dion Cass. LXIX 4, Anr. VicL Caes 4‘>. Amm Marctll XVi 10. 

Lib pontif in Htni I Spe also Pyer : //i%/ory,ed. ISiio. p 154 
2Piin. H.N VII 46. Ovid Fast VI 4 ;7. -ibT. Dionya. II. 66. 

* Tacit. Anu. XV. 41. Herudiiu 1 14 

* It had been closed once before in A.D. 383. 

D 
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pliapel, the Penus Veatae of Festus (p. 250, Mull.'), where the Palladium 
was kept. At the south end of the quadrangle there is a noble hall, 
coi resjionding to the Tahlinuin of a Koman house, with three smaller 
reception rooms on each side. The private apartments of the six 
Vestals and of their attendants are located in the first floor. In a room 
on the .“outh side of the cloister the mill can be seen wiiich was used by 
the Vestals in grinding the meal required for the preparation of the 
nwla salsa. The Atrium Vesfae has been excavated many times with 
good results. Twelve pedestals of statues were found in 1497, with 
inscriptions in praise of the Veslakv maximac, two more in 1549, columns 
and marbles under Alexander VII. In I8t<3 the whole building was 
cleared out. Sixteen pedestals with insciiiition.s, many statues, busts, 
and other objects of interest were discovered, mostly in the peristyle. 

References,— Lanciani: L'atrio dt JV'/fi, Rome, 18S4 Maes: Vesia e Roma, 

ISSJ luidan: Der Tempfl der Ac , liprlm, 1S,S4 Auer. Dev Tempel der Vexta und da» 

Haus del Veitalinner. Ali tdieton: /he Htmains vf Ancient R“me, vol. I., p. 

c:<'gia. — The traditional palace of Nunia. and the re.sidence of the 
Pontifex Maximus. It stood between the House of the Ve.stals and the 
!?acra Via (of imperial times). On its marble walls the fasti cmtsulares 
it trluniphaks were eiigr.ived. On the history and architecture of this 
famous building consult the following 

References. — /I'Srr Lrt/.vol I.p 411 Kiehols: in Rfgri'l m .ttrfl/ieit , isse, p. 94. 
Id: Thv the Atrxuia Vex'ae, and the f’li-ti capilotint. Arcb&eoiogia, vol L. (1S,S7) 

The regions of the Sacra Via (IV.) and of the Forum (VIII.) were 
sejiarated from the region of the Palatine (X.) by the 
tvova Via — A Street frequently mentioned in the classics as skirting 
the northern slope of the hill in a line parallel with the Sacra Via. It left 
the Vious Tuscus between the Temple of Castor and the .-luyusteum, and 
ran in a straight line to the top of the Velia, passing between the house 
of the Vestals and Caligula’s palace. The windows of the house of 
Tarquinius Prisons, which stood beside the temple of Jupiter Stator, 
looked out upon the highest part of the Nova Via (summa A^ova I’m), 
and near the point where it readied the low level of the Forum (infma 
Nova Via), an altar was erected to Aiiis Locutins (or Aius Loquem), the 
god whose mysterious voice gave warning of the approach of the Gauls.' 
The street was excavated from end to end in 1884 An ancient restora- 
tion of the ara of Aius Locutius was discovered about 1820 at the 
north-west corner of the Pahatine, where it is still to be seen. 


FORA OF THE KMl'IUE. 


The Fora of the empire were as much superior in magnificence to the 
Forum Romanuni as they were inferior in historical iuterc.st and 
association. Indeed, the allusions to them in classical writers are, 
comparatively speaking, so scanty and unimportant that we might 

' Varro L.L. V. i 164 VI. § 24. S9. ap. AnL Oell XVI. 17 Liy 1. 41 V 32 .50. 52 Cic il9 
div I. 45. II. 3’. Solin I. § 'lA Ovid. Fast VL 395, Plut Cam. 30. de fort. Eom. 6 Seo 
Cot-pu* Inter. Lat., voL I , p. 285, 
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almost be content to pass them over, and leave their sites and the 
arraiigeineiit of their constituent parts to local topographers and 
architectural antiquarians, who have here found ample room for specu- 
lation and dispute. Their position in relation to each other, and to the 
forum Romanum, has been minutely examined and described in the 
works of Bunsen and Canina. whose, views on this subject approach, in 
all probability, as nearly to the truth as the present state of our 
knowledge will permit, R'or can we hope .-peedily to obtain much new 
information ; for little can be effected by means of excavation, in 
consequence of the mass of modern edifices by which the ground is, in 
a great measure, covered. 

These fora were four in number; and it must be remarked that they 
were devoted entirely to legal, literary, and religious purposes, neither 
political nor mercantile business, in the strict sense of the word, being 
transacted within their precincts. 

1. Forum iniiutii — t oinmeuced by Julius Csesar before the outbreak 
of the civil war, and dedicated 15.0. 46, after his quadruple triumph, 
but not completely finished until after his death. In size it was some- 
what smaller than the Forum Komaiiiim, which was therefore styled the 
Forum but the ground alone, which formed the area, cost one 

hundred millions of sesterces. Its chief ornament was a temple of 
Venus Genetrix. the great mother of the Julian line, which Caesar vowed 
before the battle of Pliarsalia. Here the .Senate occasionally assembled.* 

The temple was destroyed at the time of Palladio (about l,o60). who 
gives an illustrated description of it in the Architetturn IV. c. 31 (ed. 
'\'enot. 157U). Remains of the shops which lined the west side of the 
forum can still be seen in the courtyard of a house Via del Ghettarello, 
n. 16. 


Reference. —Gori; n co-rere ifduwtmo, A'j., Rome, ISCS, with plan. 


2. Forum Auaiiviuiii — -\ugustus. in the war against Brutus and 
Cassius, vowed a teiiijile to Mars I'ilor, and in consequence of the r.ipid 
increase of the pofiulatioii and of legal bu-iiies.s, was induced to connect 
a forum with it, whicli he opened to the [mblic even before the dedica- 
tion of the temple, which took place in 2. The space required was 
obtained entirely by the jiitrehaso of priv.ite property, and w.is therefore 
smaller than the prince desired, since he felt unwil'ling to eject citizens 
from their dwellings without their free consent. Considerable remains 
of the forum and of the temple still exist in the district called ihi 
Paiitaii). They consist of a lotty enclosure wall, and of portion of the 
temple of Mars Ultor, which has come down to us from the golden ago 
of Roman art without restoration. .About one-fifth of the area of the 
forum, paved with slabs of portasanta, pavouazzetto. and other costly 
marbles, was exca\ated under the direction of the writer in 1889, wlien 
some of the Eloyla clariorum </uciim, composed by Augustus himself, 
were found inscribed on the pedestals of their statues. 

Besides this set of statues the boruin contained porticoes of Numidian 
marble, triumphal aiches, meeting rooms, bronze quadrigae, statues of 
precious metals, &o. 


* Sueton 

B.(J. 11. 102. 


Gaea. 26 Plia H N XXXV 12. XXXVI. 15. Ticit. Ann. XVI. 27. App.ao 
Dion Cass. XLili, 22, Monum. Ancyran. Vurur. III. 3. Plutarch Caes. oO. 
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This temple of Mars Ultor must be distinfruished from the small 
shrine on the Capitoline erected by Augustus to the j>od under the 
same title. Of this we shall speak in the proper place.^ 

When Ovid refers to tria fora," he includes the Forum Rnmanum, 
the Forum luliiim, and the Forum Angustum. 

References. — Piale: Dei ietnpm (it Marte Ultore,e deitre fort, , Koma, J8J7. Buusen: 
Les forums de Rimte restaures et expltgues, B »me, i837. Bull, arch comunale, 1SS9. pp. 26, 
7o, (fce. 

3. Foiuni Trniiiiitoriuiu, m Perriiam, m Palladium, m. Nerrae — 

Vespasian having erected a magnificent temple of peace beliind the 
Aerks Sacrae Urbis (now ss. Cosmas and Damianus), his sou Dornitian 
determined to remove the private buddings from tlie space between 
this temple and the two last named fora, and to convert the lower 
section of the I'zu Argik-hnia into a magnificent avenue 70 feet wide, 
ornamented with porticoes on either side. He did not, Iiowever, live 
to witness the completion of this scheme, which was carried out by 
Nerva. Tlie forum thus formed was called Forum Xcrrae, from the 
einjieror by whom it was dedicated — 77 u/w/hov/uH or Pirrium. in conse- 
quence of its being traversed by an important thopiughfare — Hum, 
from a temple of Minerva, which, together with the temple of Linus 
Geminus (see p. 20), formed its chief ornament.* 

The temple of Minerva was destroyed by Pope Paul V. in 1(306, and 
its marbles made use of for the decoration of the Fontana Paoliua on 
the .ranioiilum. The liigh altar in S. Peter’s is made of a stupendous 
block of Parian marble from tlie architrave of the temple. The only 
poi tion of the Forum Transitorium now visible consists of two Corinthian 
columns with a highly decorated attic, belonging to the southern portico. 
They are called Le Colo iiii acre, and stand at the crossing of the Via Della 
Croce Bianca and the Via Alessandriua. The Forum, like that of 
Augustus, contained a gallery of statues of deified Emperors. 

d. Foriini 'i'rainni —The forum of Trajan, built according to the 
plan of Apollodorus of Damascus, must be regarded, whether we con- 
sider the extent of the area which it embraced, the gigantic operations 
performed in cutting away the Quirinal to extend this area, or the 
number and the magnificence of the structures comprehended within its 
limits, as the most vast and most splendid woik of the imperial times. 

It consisted of six parts — 

1. The Forum proper, divided into the Atrium Fori&uA the Area Fori. 
In the centre of the former was an equestrian statue of 'I'rajan. 

2. Basilica Fl/iia, called by Lampridius na.silica Traiiuu. 

3. Columua Traiaiui. This celebrated column is still eiitiie. The shaft 
is covered with a series of most interesting bas reliefs, commemorating 
the achievements of the Emperor, whose remains were interred at its 
base. It stood in the centre of a small square, surrounded by iiorticoes. 
Its height (100 feet from the base to cajiitol, 133 feet from the level of 

1 Suet Octav 29 .11 .'ll! Velleius II. 39. 100. Martial. VII, 51, Macrob, S, II. 4. Dion 
Cass. LIV. 8. LVI 27. LXVIII. 10 

2 Tr.sr. Ill x'l. 24 

3 Suer, iioni. u Mair.ilX i?. Star. Silv. IV. iii l> Lampnti Alex. Sev. •:8. Anr Viet. 
Caes. 9. 12. Serv. ad Virg. .^a. VIL 607. Lyd. de Menb. IV. 1. 
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the pavement to the head of the statne) indicated the height of the 
ridge cut away to make room for the forum. 

4. fjihliotJieca Vlpia. 

5. Tcmphim Dit-i lyaiani, dedicated by Hadrian. 

6. Arcus Triumphalis. 

Very considerable remains of this gorgeous undertaking can still be 
traced, and will be found fully described in all the more important 
works on modern Home.* In the cuts on the preceding page will be 
seen the column with the remains of the portico as it exists in the 
])resent day — the Basilica Ulpia, the Triumphal Arch, and two temples, 
or two different views of the same temple, all as represented on large 
brass coins of Trajan. The forum was flanked by two hemicycles, 
built for the purj)ose of concealing and supporting the deep cutting of 
the Capitoline on one side, of the Quirinal on the other. The first 
hemicycle is concealed by the houses of the Via dtlle Chiiivi d’oro, the 
other is intact, and forms one of the most noteworthy remains of 
Trajan’s work. Early topographers gave to it the wrong name of 
Bat/ni di Panin Emilio. 

1 laving given an account of the main centres of interest for the 
student of Roman topography, as constituted by the great Fora of the 
Republic and of the Empire, and by the Sacra Via. we shall now take 
a survey of the rest of the city, beginning with the seven hills on the 
left bank of the river. The plain which stretches from the foot of 
these hills to the river, and the section of the city on the opposite 
bank ( Tr/iustiherim, Taniculus Mans, Valicanit.s Muns) will be afterwards 
described. 


MONS CAPITOLINUS. 

The Capitoline hill, the smallest of the .seven, is about three quarters 
of a mile in circumference at its base, running from north-east to south- 
west, and approaching, at its southern extremity, within 250 yards of 
the river. It has two tops, separated by a hollow, which was called 
Inter duos liicos, now the Piazza del Campidoglio, and this hollow 
tradition declared to be the spot where Romulus formed his Asylum.^ 
The northern summit is the more lofty, rising to the height of about 151 
feet above the sea, or 118 above the ordinary level of the Tiber ; while 
the southern summit is about 10 feet lower. On one of the two summits 
stood the Arx or citadel, on the other the great national temple, the 
Capitnlium, dedicated to Jupiter Optimus -Maximus conjointly with 
Juno and Minerva.^ That one of these summits was the Arx and the 
other the site of the Capitolium is admitted by nearly all topographers ; 
but whether the Arx stood on the northern and the Capitolium on the 
southern summit, or vice versa, is a question which has given rise to 
fierce and prolonged controversies. The discussion has, moreover, been 

‘ Dion Case. LXVIII, 16. S9. LXIX 2.4 Spartian. Hailr 7 Cap! olin. Antonin. ->ly22. 
I-amprid, Al6i. Sev. ifi. Conimod. 2. Vopisc. Prob 2 xXurflian. 1 Tacit. 8. Aurel Vict. 
Epit. 13. Ammian. Marcell XVI 10. Aul (iell. XI. 17. Xlll H. 

2 liiv. I. 8. Dionys II. 15. OtiJ. Fast III. 4J9. 

# Arx and Canttohum are frequently opposed to each other, tg Liv V I. 20 Dionys. 
II. 15. Axil. GelL V. 12. 
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rendered more intricate by the loose manner in which the terms 
and Capitolium are sometimes employed by ancient writers. Thus, since 
the whole hill was strongly fortified and regarded as the citadel of 
Home, Aix is used as synonymous with Mo/is Capitcliini.i; while, in like 
manner, Capitolium has an equal latitude of signification. However, the 
common rule was to distinguish one from a,' other, as shown by the 
phrase inter arcem et Capitolium constantly applied to the hollow corre- 
sjioiiding with the modem piazza. Scholars who liave studied the 
subject most deeply, and are best able to form a sound opinion, agree 
that the Hrz or citadel proper must have stood upon the northern and 
more lofty of the two summits, now occupied by the church of Santa 
hlaria in Araceli, and tliat the temple of Jupiter stood upon the lower 
eminence, now the site of the I’alazzo C'aifaiclii. This lower summit 
presented, in ancient times, a rocky face towaids the river, the precipice 
falling abruptly not less than 80 feet ; but it is now considerably less, 
having, in the course of ages, been cut down and sloped away — this 
was the Saxum Tarpeium or Hujien Tarjieia, the whole of tlie lower 
summit being the Mong Tarpems, although the latter term, and also 
Arx Tarpeia, is employed, although rarely, to designate the whole hill.* 
Eeceut discoveries have eonfiimed the correctu ss ot the above state- 
ments. since considerable remains of the Capitolium have come to light 
on the lower or western summit. 

The Capitolium was vowed by Tarquinius Priscus. in the Sabine war.s 
but he lived to lay the foundation only ; the work was prosecuted with 
great vigour by T. Superbiis, who called in the aid of i;tru.scaii workmen, 
and was nearly finislied at the time of the revolution ; for we find that 
it was dedicated in the year of the first consulate.^ The legends con- 
nected with the founding of the temple— the refusal of Terminus and 
Juyentas to remove from the spot— the finding of a human head, from 
which the name Capitolium was said to have been derive.!, are all 
recorded by the native and foreign historians of Koman affairs.-* The 
edifice contained three allae or shrines — in the central compartment 
was the terracotta statue of Jupiter seated, arrayed in costly robes, with 
hiS face painted scarlet; on his right hand was the statue of Minerva, 

On his left the statue of Juno, both standing. The original structure 
remained unharmed until B.O. 83, when it was consumed by fire. This 
misfortune happened during the civil wars of Alarius and Sulla ; but 
does not appear to have been connected with any struggle or tumult.* 

It was restored with great magnificence by Sulla,® who did not live 
to dedicate the new edifice; but this ceremony was performed by 
Q. Lutatius Catulus (consul li.C. 78), and hence the building is c.dled 
A IV This second temple was de.stroyed in 

A.H. 69, by the partizans of Vi telli us— restored by \T“spasian ®— con- 


2 Vw - Pint Horn IS, Tacil Hist. III. 71 

* ItZe B cTi'll; 

" Tact I a. Plut Popl, IS 

xxxvil.'£. x'uil.“ir^^ '''• ^CVHI Suet Cues. 

» Tacit Hist IV. sj. Suet Vesp. S. Dion Casa LXVL 10. 


Dion Cuba. 
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snmed by fire almost immediately after his death, and rebuilt with great 
splendour by Uomitian.' Of the destruction of this fourth edifice we 
have no distinct record, except that it was still in good preservatiou in 
the year 455 when Genseric carried off the tiles of gilt bronze which 


covered its roof. 

The cuts below represent the temple at three of these epochs ; the 
first is from a denarius of the Gens 
Petllha, which bore the cognomen of 
Capitolinns, and must be lutendeil to 
depict the capitol as restored by Sulla, 
the second is from a large brass of 
Vespasian, the third from a Greek 
sdvcr medallion of Uomitian ; in the 
two latter the sitting figure of Jupiter 
between the standing figures of Juno 
and ilmerva is distinctly visible. 




There are many other ancient representations of this famous sanctuary 
from wliich we can gather some particulars of its architecture. See one 
of the panels from the triumphal arch of IM. Aurelius, now in the 
Gonservatori Palace, engraved in iMiddletou’s Remains of .4. /?., vol. 1., 
p. 363. . 

Tn front of the temple was an open space, the Area Cajnlolina. in 
which public meetings of different kinds were occasionally held,“ and 
in the immediate vicinity was the Curia Kniahra, where, in ancient 
times, the priests made proclamation, on the kalends of each month, 
of the period when the Nones and Ides would fall, and of other matters 
connected with the Kalendar.’ The other buildings of ROte on the 
lower summit were the temples — of Juiiikr Fintnus fonnded by 
Komulus, in which the Spolia Opima were deposited^— of Jui/is. originally 
built by Numa, renewed, B C. 25!). by M. Atilius C.alatmus, and after- 
wards by M. Aemilius Scaurus'— of .l/e/i.s, and of 1 hnjniw both 
dedicated during the second Punic war® —of Uunos et Virtus, dedicated 


ipiut Popl. 1.5. Suet. Dom 5. Dion Cass LXVI, Zt. 

*Liv. XXV :i XUII. 16 XLV. 36. 

sVario LL V. § 13. VI 5 '.'I 

1 Liv. 1. 10. IV. 30. Dionys II. 34. 

sLit. 1. 21. Cic deX.D 11. 2.3. Pint. Nnm. 16. ^ 

« Liv. XXII. 10. XXIII. 31. Cic. de N.D. 1 c. Pint, de fort Rom. 10. 
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by C. Marius, and hence styled Monunientum — of Jupiter T<mans, 

and of Mars Ultor, built by Augustus,^ and or Jupiter CuJos, built by 
Domitian.^ 

On the Arx were— the Auguraculum, a sacred stone on which the 
Augur sat with veiled head looking towards the south when taking 
auspices on behalf of the state — a temple of luno Mouetn^ with the 
offieina or mint attached, built on the spot where the mansion of king 
Tatius, and afterwards the house of M- Manlius had stood ^ — and a 
temple of Concordieu built during the second Punic war.^ 

In the hollow between the two summits was a temple of Veiucis; but 
this does not appear to have been the shrine which in earlier times 
conferred on the spot the character of a sanctuary.® 

References to the Capitoline Hill.— Rycquius: de CaptUdio romnno, Leyden, 1669. 
Lanciani; BuHelt, arch. Co/iian i/ , I8i*>, p t.iv XVI -XVIII. IdiiIlIq: O^servazioni sul 
ten'piti di Glove Capitoltno, Horne, .Salviucci, 1S76 ilommsea: Ana. Inht , 1851, p t’6S 

Appronch<', fo ihc Cnpiiol. — fhe Only approHcli to the (. iijtitol 
during the kingly and republican periods was by the already described 
Clii-us Capitolinns, which led up from the Forum ; but in the imperial 
times it was accessible on the opposite or river side, by a hundred 
steps.^ It became accessible from the northern side only in 1348, when 
Maestro Lorenzo Andreozzi built the steps of the Araooeli with marbles 
removed from the temple of the Sun on tlie Quirinal. The ascent from 
the Piazza dell’ Araooeli to the Piazza del Campidoglio (tlie Conloiiata) 
was opened in 153(> — the carriage load (Salita dellc tre I'lk) in 1096. 


MOXS r.tL.tTINUS. 

The Palatine, as we have already seen, was the site of tlie original 
settlement of Alban shepherds under the guidance of Romulus. It is 
elevated 106 feet above the level of the sea, or 133 above the orilin,(ry 
level of the Tiber ; but it probably was at one time considerably liigher, 
its summit, as well as those of the other hill.s, having been cut down 
and levelled, in order to afford a greater e.vtent ot flat groiiuil for 
building. 

The slope to the north-west, in the direction of the Capitol, bore the 
name of Gerninhi.i or Cermal'i.i and in tlii.s locality were many objects 
connected with the earliest traditions. Here was tlie Lupircal, or cave 
of Faun Liqurcu.i. who was eventually identified with Arcadian Pan;® 
here grew tne Firun Ruminah.i, beneath whose shade tlie twin brothers 
were suckled by the wolf, and which was afterwards miraculously trans- 
planted to the Comitium here was the Casa Homuli, sometimes called 

* Cic. pro Sest. H. pro Plane. S2. and scbol de Div. I. 28. Vitiuv. Ill 2 Fest s. v. 
auniiinsstO! em p o44. 

2 1 ion Case. LIV 4. 8. 

3 Saet. Dom. 5 

^Plm. Rom. 20 Solin. I. 21. Liv VI VII 28. 

*Liv. XXII. 31. 

®Liv II 1. Diony-5. II. 15. Plot, item 0 
7 Tacit. iliBt. III. 71. 

•VairoL.L. V. §54. Pint. Rom. 3. Paul. Diac. s.v. Cermatus p 55. s.v Septimontium, 
p. 341. 

^ Dionys. I. 32. 79. 

Dionys. 1.79. Varro L.L V. § 54. Paul Diac. 8.v. Rummalis p. 271. Pint. Rom. 4. 
Ovid. Fast. II. 410. Serv. ad Virg. .^n. VlII. 90. 
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Tnr\nrium FaustuI!,^ tlie humble dwelling of the first king ; here the 
sacred cornelian-cherry tree, which sprung from the shaft of a spear 
hurled by Romulus from the Aveiitiue.- Higher up the hill, on the 
same side, was the shriue of the goddess Vo toria, which was said to 
have been in existence before the foundation of Rome, and in which, on 
account of its peculiar sanctity, was deposited the effigy of the iltu/iia 
Mater when tran, sported from Pcssiimns to Rome. B.C. 205. until a 
separate temple was erected to receive it, which also stood upon the 
Palatine, facing the east.® On the summit was the Curia Salwruin, 
where the Lituus of Romulus and the Ancilia were preserved.-* 

Near the Porta Mvgonia, overlooking the Sara Via and the forum, 
was the temple of hiplter Stator, vowed by Romulus in his great conflict 
with the Sabine.s, and beside it stood the royal dwelling of Tarqiiiiius 
Priscus and his successors.® On the south-east e.xtreinity. above the 
spot wliere the .Arch of (’onstantine now smiids. was the edifice called 
CiiiiiK T chi O', where of old the thirty t'liriae were wont to hold tlieir 
religious assemblies.® On the side facing the Circus Alaxiraus were the 
.sVe/w Cari. a steep descent towards the Ara Maxima of Hercules.* 
The Raua (i'Kiilnita. an altar of rough stones covering the MhiiiIhh 
(sec p. •!). oceiqiivd the centre of (he iiill. 'I'liere wei e also alta'.s or 
shiine.s of the goddess of the Fever, n of the goddis.s Virijihira, of 
Orhoiin.^ and, at a later period, temples of of Injiiler I’irter,’* 

and of /iipit( r ProjoKinator.'- 

Oii the Palatine, during the republic, many of the noblest and most 
distiiigiiislied citizens had their dwellings. Here was the house of the 
tiaitor A'itruviu.s A'accus. which, having been levelled to the ground 
(l).C. 311). the site remained without buildings, under the name of 
lacci prala. — of AI. Fulvius Flaccus. which was demolished during 
the troubles of the Gracchi, its place being occupied at a subsequent 
period by a colonnade built by <7. Lutatius t'atulus (^Porttcus Catnli), 
and decorated with tlie spoils won by him in the Ciinbric wai — of 
M. Livius Hrusus. wliich afterwards belonged to one of the Cras.si, 
then to Cicero, and, upon his banishnient. was demolished by Clocliiis, 
who extended the Forticus Catiili, and dedicated the remainder of the 
Area to Lihertus. On the Pal.atine lived M. Scaurus. so renowned for 
his sumjituous extravag.mce ; M. .Vntoiiius, whose mansion was made 
over to Agiippa and Mcssala ; Catiline and Hoitensius. whose hou.-es 
were subsequently occupied by Augustus.'® AVitli him a new epoch 
commenced in the history of the hill ; the name Pahninm soon In-g.iu 


1 -varro. Dionys, II. cc. Plut R im 'JO N.ititia et Curiosam, Rag x 
2 Plut. !. c. 

SDit nys. I 32. Liv X 3? XXIX 14 XXXVl 36 Di.m Casv Xl.VI T. 

*Cic. dedivin 1.17. Dionv-s. V\ti. Max I viu If , ^ ,, , 

* Liv. I, 12. 41 Diony>«. II 50. Uvid. Tnst, 111 i. 31. Plut Ci • 10 Piin. II X XXX1\ 

Solin. I. 24. ^ 

«VarroL.L. V Ovid Fast 111.130 Macrob. S I 1-' 

^Oionys II. 7'0 Plutarch Romul 20. Soiiu. 1.18. Beil.mann m BuU //isf , p 10. 
8Cu'. deNflf Deor. Ill 2' Val Jlax II 5.6. 

9Val. Max If 1 0. Plm H.N. II 7.5. 

Martial I 71 o 

Urhebs. Co ^ Top.XJB. p 15 

*2 Corpus In-cr Lat. VI n •J0’'4-2009. .r. r rrr .,-r o 

Cic. pro. Sc.iuf. and note oi Ascon. Plin. H.N XXX\ I. 3. DioQ Cass. LIII. •T. Suet. 

Octav. 72 de ill. gramm. 17. 
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daughters of Danaus, while opposite to them, if we can trust the 
Scholiast on Persius, were ranged fifty equestrian statues of the sons of 
Egypt. The Augustan group of buildings included also a Greek and a 
Latin library, a triumphal g<ateway, and a shrine of Vesta. All these 
structures have disappeared with the exception of the Domus Augnstana, 
which is now in course of excavation. 

The work of Augustus was continued by his successor and kinsman 
Tiberius, who built a new wing (Domus Tiberiana), including in it his 
own ancestral house, which still exists in excellent condition. A public 
library was attached to it. Caligula filled with new structures the 
space between the Donuts Tiheriana and the Nova Via. Here we see 
the remains of an underground gallery (Cryptoporlicus) in which the 
murder of the young Emperor took place on January 24, A. I). 41. 
His renowned bridge, connecting the Palatine with the Capitol, has 
never existed as a permanent structure. We are only told that on 
certain occasions he bridged over with light wooden scaffoldings the 
gaps between the roofs of the Augusteum, of the Basilica lulia, and of 
the temple of Saturn, to reach the Capitol in safety, without having to 
pass through the crowds below. 

Nero ajipropriated the whole of the Palatine, of the Velia, of the 
valley of the Coliseum, and of the south-eastern portion of the 
Esquiline, incluihng the gardens of Maecenas, and up to the Servian 
Agger, for his Domus Trausitorut ; but this having been destroyed in 
the great fire, was succeeded by the still more celebrated Domus Auria.i 
which was to have transcended in niagnificenoe every tiling before 
imagined in imperial Rome. The projector, however, did not live to 
complete his plan, and the work, continued through the brief reign 
of Otho,* was stopped by Vespasian, who at once restricted the limits 
of the imperial residence to the Palatine itself, which from this time 
forward, was occupied almost exclusively by the buildings requisite for 
the court. 

The wing of the palace built by Nero, and saved by Vespasian 
because it did not extend beyond the limits of the Palatine, is now the 
property of the Barberiuis. Doniitian rebuilt the Domus Atiyushina 
injured by fire, adding to it a Stailium for gymnastic sport.s. The 
stadium is well pre.servcd in spite of the plundering which it underwent 
in 1551 by the liamls of the Konconis, Doniitian raised an altogether 
new palace in the space between the house of .Vugustus on one side, and 
those of Tiberius and Caligula on the other. It included a throne 
room, a chapel, a court house, a niaunificeiit bath room (destroyed in 
1721), a peristyle, a st.de baniiueting hall, and otlier a|iattiiient,s alioited 
for court business, and for the use of the numerou.s ollieer.s of state ,ind 
their retainers. 

Septiniiu.s .Severu.s and hi.s son restored the whole gnmii of imperial 
buildings, iiijuied by the fire of Commodus, and covered with an 
enormous new palace the south corner of the .dll. overlooking the i’orta 
Capena and the I’lsrimi Pnhbrn. The facade of thus palace wa.s called 
the Seplhonium, Its last remains were destroyed by -Sixtus V. m 15813. 

1 Tacit. Ann. XV. 39. Suet. Ner 39. Sian. Sped 

9 Suet. 0th. 7. 
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The latest additions, of no special importance, took place under lulia 
Mammaea (diaetae mammeianae) and llelagabalus (baths between Nero’s 
wing and the Sacra Via. near the ilcta Swlans) 

After the division of the empire the Palatine was inhabited occa- 
sionally by the western rulers, and kept in tolerable repair. In 410 it 
became the prey of the barbarians, who must hav'e plundered it of all 
valuables which could be eiisilv carried away. In .luiie. 455. it suffeied 
the same fate at the hands of the Vandals. King Tiieoderic, who visited 
Rome in 500, restored some parts of the imperial residence. Herachus 
held the last state reception in the great hall in 629. 

References.— Vi'iomi an l Lani-iani: GuiJa del Pa'ittin«,Ui-\vc\e Bocea. 187o. GU scuvi 
del Falozzo niaginoie in Mitihetlungen^ 180-i, p. .1 Bianchim's Palazzo dei Cesari, edited m 
l7-i8, IS of no value. 


MONS AVENTINUS. 

The Aventine, which rises to 146 feet above the sea, or 117 feet above 
the ordinary level of the Tiber, presents a more extended flat surface on 
its summit than any of the other hills. Immediately to the south-east 
of the Aventine, and separated from it by a narrow valley, is a hill of 
considerable magnitude, and on this we now find the modern churches 
of S. Saba and S. Balbina. This second hill is nowhere named by 
classical writers, and it is a matter of doubt whether it was or was not 
regarded as a part of the Aventine. It has been ingeniously conjectured 
that a difference of opinion upon this subject may have given rise to a 
variation in the MSS. of Iiionysius (III. 43), some of which give twelve 
stadia and others eighteen stadia as the circumference of the Aventine. 
Twelve will correspond well with the Aventine proper, while eighteen 
would include both. Another curious fact connected with the Aventine 
embarrassed the Roman antiquaries of the empire. It was the only one 
of the seven hills not comprehended within the Foraeriuin of Servius 
Tullius, and it remained excluded until the reign of Claudius.' Tlie 
cause of the exclusion must be traced to the Temple of Diana which 
stood on it. and which, being a federal temple of the Latin Confeder- 
acy, could not be included within the city limits, and so was on neutral 
ground. The temple is said to have been built by Servius, as the shrine 
in which the members of the confederacy might offer up common 
sacrifice.^ Hence Martial terms the whole hill adhs Dianae.^ The 
ancient edifice was rebuilt at the time of Augustus by his wealthy 
friend Lucius Cornificius. The new structure is represented in one 
of the fragments of the marble plan of Rome (see opposite page). 

'J’he Aventine is said to have been colonized during the reign of 
Aneus Martins, who assigned it to the inhabitants of Tellene and 
Politorium, and other towns conquered by him ;■* but it seems, subse- 
quently, to have been in a great measure deserted, for. towards the 
close of the third century, it was overgrown with wood, and formed a 
portion of the state lands {cujir j/ublicux) occupied by the patricians, 

' Aul, Gell XIII. 14. 

2 Liv. I 4.‘» Dionys IV. 26 

3 31artjal. VI. 64. VII. 7S. XII. la 

* Liv. I, 83. Dionys. IIL 43. 
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from whom it was wrested after a hard struggle, and portioned out 
among the plebeians,^ For some time forward it remained chiefly in the 
hands of plebeian families, and was, as it were, the stronghold of the 
order, even after all political distinctions between the patricians and the 
plebeians had been swept away. Later on it became one of the most 
aristocratic quarters of the city. 

There were several localities on tiie Aventine connected with the 



legendary history of the city. At the foot of the hill, near the Porla 
Trinemina, close to the place afterwards called Satiiiae. were the Am 
Ecanilri," the Anirum CaciA and the .fra hn-is InventorisA reared by 
Hercules to commemorate the finding of his oxen ; there was also 
pointed out on the top of the hill a spot which long bore the name of 
Remor'm or Remnria. where Remus w'atched the auspices* — an altar to 
lupiler EliciunA which dated from Nuina — the street LnurvtnmA where 
once grew a grove of laurels over the gr.ive of King Tatiiis, divided at a 
later age into L, Mains and L. Minus — the ArindustnuiiiA where a 

> Liy. nr SI 32 Diony». X 31. 

2 Dionys 1 HJ. 

^ Virg. ..Ea. VIII 190 Ovid Fast. I. 551. SoUn I. 8. 

* Dionys. I. 39. 

® Paul. Diac s v Remurinus ager, p 276 

® Varro. L.L. VI $94. Liv I Plut Num. 15 

^ Varro L.L. V. § 152. Di-Mjys. Ill 43 Plm H N XV. 30 

sVarro L L. V. 5 153. VL § 22. Paul. Diac. b.v Arniilustnum, p. 19. Plut Rom. 33, 
Liv. XXVIL 37. 
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festival, bearing the same name, was celebrated, it is said, by armed 
men ; but the nature of the solemnity is unknown. Servius Tullius 
enclosed the hill within his line of defences. Some good specimens of 
his work are still to be seen on the left side of the ViaJe di Porta S. Paolo; 
and the site of the three gates Pudiisculana, A’acalis, and Trigemina can 
also be recognised. 

Augustus made of the Aventine the thirteenth ward of the city ; and 
Claudius, wliile extending the pomeriiim in this direction, included in the 
ward the plain (of Testacdo'), which stretches from the foot of the liill 
to the left bank of tlie Tiber. The hill itself became one of the favourite 
abodes of the patricians, and was covered witli stately structures, while 
the plain below was entiiely covered with warehouses (Jiuneu), iaiuling 
stages (einporht), arsenals (iiaralia), commercial and banking establisli- 
ments, government stores for marble, lead, and wheat, stations for 
custom officers, etc. Tlic remains of these horrea covered, until lately, 
many acres of ground ; tliey liave disappeared since the building of a 
new quarter, called dil Testacdo, from the singular hill of that name 
which rises in the middle of the plain. 

iWanie Tesinccio. — To the south-west of the Aventine and included 
within the circuit of the Aureliau w’alls, rises a little hill or mound, 
upwards of IfiO feet above the level of the Tiber, and more than a 
quarter of a mile in circumference, composed entirely of broken pottery ; 
the ground all round, for a considerable distance, being raised nearly 
iO feet above its natural level by a mass of similar fragments. This 
eminence is now kuowii as the Moute TcMaccio, and the name JSIona 
occurs in an inscription, as old, at least, as the eighth century, 
while the position of ilie P rta OMiensv!, built by Hononus, proves that 
the surface of the giuiiiid at that point has not undergone any material 
change since the coiumencemcut of the fifth century. There is, how- 
ever, no allusion to the Moute Tostaccio in any ancient writer; and no 
pilaiisible theory has yet been devi.sed to a.eoiiiit for such an extra- 
ordinary accumulation of potsherds in this localiU. 

Some of the fragments of Amphorae and Dtotac are inscribed with 
commercial marks and iiulicatioiis, written in black, white, or red letters 
and cyphers, 'The dates begin with the year ITO A.l>. and eud. as far 
as we know, with the year 2bb. 'Tliese records prove that the corn, 
wine, oil, dried fruit, and other provisions were shipped in these 
earthen vessels mostly from the province of Jlaetica in Spain, and from 
both the Mauritaiiiae on the north coast of Alrica. 

A tomb of the seventh century of Kome, discovered in the heart 
of the hill, at the same level with the surrounding plain, shows that 
the origin of the Te.slaccio is comparatively recent, and confirms the 
chronology deiived from the records written on the jars. 

Refepences,— For tlie Bullettino arch Comuiiale, p. 119. Buliett. dell' 

IjDSiiLuto, 18 j0, p 98; 18^5, p. 13>; lS8t». p 82 For the Testaccio — Orcsael: Ricerche sul 
monte Testaccio, in Annal. Inst., 1878, p 118, and in Buliett. com. 1892, p. -18. 

The plain of the Horrea and of the Emporiiwi was connected with 
the Forum Boarium by a narrow strip of kind ruiiii.ng alongside tlie 
liver under the cliffs of the Aventine. In this strip of land, between 
the wharves and the Porta 'Prigemina of the Servian walls, we must look 
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for the covered shed called Porticus Aetnilia, set up by the aediles 
M. Aemilius Lepidus and L. Aemiliu-s Paiilus.^ Here, too. as might be 
expected, were the corn exchange “ (^Purticiis Faharid) and the residence 
of the Prefect of the Annona (now S. Maria in Cosmedin). 

Returning to the Aventine proper we may mention among its edifices, 
first of all, the temple of Iuho Rer/itia, built and dedicated by Camillus 
after the sack of Veii, where the wooden statue of the godde-s-i, brought 
from the conquered city, was deposited.* Near a rock called Saxiim 
Rubrum, which is probably the same with the Remuria noticed before, 
on the first downward slope of the ridge towards the south, stood the 
shrine of the Rona Dea Suhsaxmia* There was also a temple of 
Minerva (represented in the woodcut, p. 47) as old, at least, as the 
second Punic war,* and another of hipiter (Libertas), so that the three 
Capitoline deities were again worshipped together on the Aventine, as 
on the Capitoline and the Quirinal. Jupiter had another sanctuary 
under the name of Dolirbenus (a foreign su/icrxlilio, imported from the 
Commagene town of Doltche). On its remains the church of S. Ale-sio 
was afterwards built. 

The thermae built by Trajan under the name of his friend Liciniiis 
Sura (th. Stirianae), occupied the central plateau of the hill (the vigna 
Torlonia), where considerable remains were found in 1867. It is not 
certain whether the th. Deciamte^ mentioned by the Notitia in connection 
with those of Sura, were an independent bath-house built by a member 
of the Hecian family, or whether the name implies only a restoration of 
the former, and a consequent change of denomination. 

Many noblemen had their city mansions on the Aventine; among 
these were Trajan, before his accession to the throne — Licinius Sura, 
the Oaeciuae Decii, a branch of the C'ornelii, &c. 

Approaches lo ihe Aveniinr. — The chief, and, in ancient times, pro- 
bably the only approach to the Aventine, was by the slope called 
CUms Puhliciu,‘i, so named from L. and M. Piiblicii Malleoli, plebeian 
aediles, by whom it w'as paved and rendered passable for wheel 
carriages. It ascended from the Porta Trigeiiiina, and was the regular 
access from the quarter of the Forum Boariuiii.' 

The main line of communication with the commercial quarter below 
was by the Porta Navalis (the Via di S. Sabina). Tliere was also a 
short cut with steps called Scalae Cossi. The Via di .wnta Prisca 
follows the line of an ancient street, which connected the Ciicus 
Maximus with the Porta Rudusculana. 

The Aventine, as remarked above, has a ramification which extemls 
south-east in the direction of the Porta Appia, and which is called 
sometimes the Pseudo -Aventine. Here was the ihnnii.'i (’ih/nis, the 
palace of Fabius Cilo, prefect of the city under Septimius Severu.s, the 
remains of which came to light in 1858 under and near the convent of 

I Liv, XXXV. to. XLI. 27. 

SLiv. XL 51. Plm. H.N XVIII 3 XXXIV 5. 

SDionis IV. 26. X 3.'. fragm XIII 3. Lit. V. 22. 

^OvKl. Fast. V. I'S. Spait. Iladr. 19 
* Feat 8.V. Quxnquatrus, p. 25i. b.v. Sertbas. p. 33«J. 

® Feat. s.v. Pubhevt* Climis, 238. Varro L.L. V. 5 158. LiT, XXVL 10. See also the 
importaxit description of the procession m i-«iv XXVIL 37. 
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S. Balbina ; here also was the palace of Annia Coruifioia Faustina, 
sister of M. Aurelius, discovered in 1887 in the Viale di Porta S. Paolo. 
The church and monastery of S. Saha occupy the site of the barracks of 
the fourth Cohors Vigilum. 

The Thermae Antoniniaiiae, or Baths of Uaracalla, cover the slope 
of the ridge, which descends from the Via Ardeatina to the Via Appia 
(see general plan). They were begun by Caracalla, on a piece of land 
1.100 feet wide, 1,000 feet deep, a portion of which was occupied by the 
Horti Asiniaiii^ and finished by Helagabalus and Severus Alexander.^ 
The fine.st street of Eome, the Via Xova, was opened at the same time, 
between the Thermae and the Circus Maximus.^ The water supply 
was derived from the aqueduct of the Aqua Marcia, into which a new 
spring called Fomt Fovus AMoninianus was purpo.sely conducted. The 
aqueduct for the Thermae spans the Via Appia by an elaborate arch, 
miscalled the Arch nf Drusitx. 

References. — For th? iJolirAenum: Manm p 538-Preller: Die Ri’gionen, p 202 — 

Corpus /riser Lat.yol VI n. p>6-4li— aroA. Cowtu// . 1S"3. pp .%2-Jl. For the 7'A^rm<i« 
-Pellegrim • /e -Sari«»e in Bull Iii'-t p 177 F-.t the Do/nus 
Ci/onw— Visconti V L ■ Scan di s. Ba/funa in Bull Inst , 18A9, p Ih—Notizi-’ Sca't. 18S4, 
£■ Buihs of CuracaUa, Blouet Abel: fiestaurotion des therrnes de Caracu/la, 

P CIS, 18o'j~ llarehi : tl mti^aico antontntanot Rome, 1837. For the so-called arch of Drusus 
—Laneianl: Aquedotti, p, 103, 


MONS COELIUS. 

This important hill, which Augustus made the second ward of the 
city, is separated from the Aventine, or rather from the prolongation of 
the Aventine, upon which the churches of S. Halbina and S. Saba 
now stand, by a deep valley along which ran the Via Appia, issuing 
from the Porta Capena. Hence tite valley is sometimes called by 
Italian topograpliera “ Valle della Porta Capena,” although the name of 
“Piscina Publica” \yoald perhaps be more appropriate. 

Another valley, running east towards the Lateran. divides the hill 
from the spur called by the moderns “ Monte d'Oro,” on which the 
church of San Giovanni a Porta Latina now stands. This valley was 
named A allis I'.gcriae, from the dell in which Xuma held nocturnal 
converse with the nymph Egeria (Ilk uhi uortnntae yumn amstttnehat 
(uhn-iie), and from the grove consecrated to the Camoenne. together 
with the sacred grotto and spring — localities minutely described by Livy 
and Juvenal.^ Tiie latter's words are so distinct, that it is difficult 
to imagine how the opinion maintained by so many modern topog- 
raphers, that we are to look for these spots outside the modern Porta 
S. Sebastiano could ever have found supporters. 

The grotto, decorated with pumice-stones, shells, and coarse mosaics, 
was located in the lower grounds of the Villa Fonseca. It disappeared 
in 1880. The springs, however, are still visible, as they have found 
their way, through rock and loose soil, to a nym])haeum of the sixteenth 
century, near the corner of the Via di Porta 8. Sebastiano and the 
\ ia delle Mole di S. Sisto. Reluming to the main valley of the Porta 

‘Lampri.l. Hel 17. Alex. 25 
2 Span Caruc {> Aur Viet Caes» 21 
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Capena and the Piscina Piiblica, the Via Appia (and at a more remote 
age, the river Nodinus) divided it in two sections, both outside the 
Servian walls, and both thickly inhabited. The portion east of the 
Regina Vianim formed the first ward of the city {Porta Cajiena) — the 
portion west of it formed the twelfth ward {Piscina Piihlwa). The 
Piscina was a large tank, fed by local springs, in which the populace 
used to bathe and exercise themselves in swimming, but the pond itself 
had disappeared before the end of the Kepublic, although the name 
was still applied to a street leading from the Circus Maximus to the 
Via Ostiensis.‘ 

The most noteworthy edifices of this neighbourhood have already 
been noticed in the description of the Pseudo- Vventine (see p. 49). 

Those of the first ward, facing the .Appian way, were, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the gate, the temple of Hnnos, erected by Q. Fabius 
Verrucosus, and repaired after the capture of Syracuse (B.C. 212). by 
M. Marcellus, who attached to it a temple of Virtus, and decorated the 
twin shrines with several masterpieces of Grecian art, brought from the 
conquered city.^ From this point, or from the neighbouring temple of 
diur.s’.s the Koman equites proceeded annually, on the l.ofh of July, in 
solemn procession {trnnsrectin) to the Capitol, ■» Beside the temple of 
Jlars stood a sacred stone, the Lapis Manali--.^ which was dragged into 
the city with certain ceremonies, during periods of excessive drought, 
in order to procure a fall of rain. 

The triangul.ir space between the Via Appia, the Via Latina, and 
the river Alino was the most favourite of Koman cemeteries. Here 
have been found the Ilypngaenm of the Scipios, the Columbaria of the 
Pompeii, of the Pomponii, of imperial freedmen of Orusus and Tiberius, 
anti more than two thousand funeral stones. The Coelian presents the 
largest level surface next to the Aventine, and rises to the height of 
about 158 feet above the level of the sea. It was named originally, 
we are told, ALnis Quen/netulaniis, from the oaks with which it was 
clothed, and received the appellation of J/on.5 Coelius, from a certain 
Coelius Vibennus or Codes Vibenna, an Etruscan chief, who formed a 
settlement on the hill, as early as the time of Komulus, according to 
one account, or in the days of the elder Tarqiiin, according to another.® 
For a short period, under Tiberius, it was designated Mons layiotOi.?, to 
commemorate the liberality of the emperor in supplying funds for 
repairing the ravages caused by a destructive conflagration.' It must 
be remarked that the surface of this hill is broken up into several 
divisions, by depressions and projections, and while the whole was 
termed J/oii.s Coelius, one of the smaller heights or ridges was dis- 
tinguished as Coelius Minor or CocUoliis;^ but topographers have been 
unable to fix upon the portion to which this title belongs. 

^ Fest s.v Ptucuuie puftiircie. p. ‘2]ti Liv XXIII •’>2 Oic n-l Q F III 7 

2 Ovid Fd.st. VI l‘H Propei't IV iii 71 serv ad V'jrj: I 

3 Liv XXV 40 XXVn. 25. (’lo. deND II J.i m Verr IV 51. \al Mix I i 8 
<Dioms VI li. Cio 1(1 Q F HI 7. Aiirel Vicl tie vir.s ill OJ 

* Paul Diac sv Aqutteluimn, p ■! bv A/analnn Litpii/em. p Varr iaiip Nou XV. 

8V 'Jmi/eum, p o75 ed. Gerl. AutisL Lab ap Fuliiont j* v Mantles Lttfi'ks, p ;1SS. ed. 
(ierl. 

<» Tacit Ann IV 0.5 Varro Ti L. V. §46 Dionys. II 36 Tab. Lngd ap. Orut. XII- 
' Suet Tib 48 Tacit Ann IV 64 

® Varro L.L V. § 46. Orat de Harusp. reap. 15. Martial. XII. 18. 
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We hear of many public buildings of importance on the Coelian. 
There were chapels of Dea Cama ^ — of Minerva Capta and of Diana 
(on the Coeliolus*) ; a temple of Isis* and a temple of Claudius. This 
last was commenced by Agrippina, abandoned by Nero, and restored by 
Vespasian.® Its gigantic substructions, between the Coliseum and the 
Church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, cover an area of 498 feet by 626. 
The side facing the Palatine is decorated with a double tier of porticoes, 
built of travertine, one of the most effective ruins of ancient Rome. 
The temple itself has disappeared. 

The church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, just named, is built over the 
well-preserved remains of a Roman house, excavated within the last few 
years, and full of interest for the student. Like the Aventine and the 
Alla Semita (Quirinal), the Coelian was a favourite quarter with the 
patricians. There were not less than one hundred and twenty-seven 
palaces, of which the most celebrated were — the egregiae Lateranoruin 
aedes, belonging to the Plautii Laterani, from which the church and the 
patriarchium of St. John the Lateran derives its name® — the house of 
Mamurra^ — the Aedes Veclilianae, in which Commodus perished® — the 
palace of Annius Verus, in which M. Aurelius was born and educated 
(his equestrian statue of gUt metal now on the Capitol comes probably 
from it) — and the house of the Aradii Valerii. 

The characteristic features of the Coelian were the Barracks. The 
Casira cohortis V. vigilnm have been discovered in the Villa Mattel in 
1820; the Castra Peregrina opposite the church of la NaviceUa (S. Maria 
in Domnica) in the sixteenth century; the Castra Eqnilum Singularium 
in 1732, in the space between the church of S. Giovanni in Laterano, 
and the walls of Aurelian. 


The best preserved monument of this quarter is the rotunda now 
dedicated to Santo Stefann (rotondo), built in the fourth century for a 
public market. It stands on the foundation of an older building of the 
same kind and shape, which was probably called the MaceUuni Magnum. 

The Arcus Neroniani or Coelimontani, built by Nero to convey portion 
of the Aqua Claudia to his artificial lake, and restored largely by 
Septimius Severus and Caracalla, crossed the hill from end to end, viz., 
from the region of the Lateran to the temple of Claudius. 

Almost the only memorial of more ancient times now standing on the 
hiU, is an arch, probably connected originally with some of the 
aqueducts in this district. It is usually known as the Arcus Dolahellae, 
having been erected, as the inscription informs us, by the consuls 
P. Cornelius Dollabella and C. Junius Silanus (A.D. 10). 


R 6 f 6 r 61 ices. — For tho Laterao — liobaalt de Fleury; Le Latpan ou moyen age, Paris, 
1877. Stevenson: Scoperte al Laterano in AiiDA[i lafit.,l'i77, "p.'So'J. For the Barracks of the 
cohors vigilum— Aelleriiiann : Latercula CoeUmontana, Rome, 18J5. De Rossi: 

Staziom dei Vtgili, in Ann. Inst., 1858. For S. Stefano Rotondo — Lanciani: L’ Itinerarto 
Exnsiedeln, p. 71. 


1 Macrob. S. I. 12. 

*Ovid. Fast III. 837. comp. VarroL.L. V. §47. 

* Orat de Haruspic. resp. 15. 

* TrebelL Poll trig, tyrana. 24, 

® Snet Vesp. 9. Frontin. de Aqnaed. 20. 

® Jnv. S. X. 18. Tacit. Ann. XV. 49. 60. Victor £ptt 20. The church waS originally 
dedicated to the Saviour. 

7 Plin. XXXVI. 48. 

> Lsmprid. CommodL 16. Capitolin. Pertin. 5. 
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t'eroliensu. — ^The hollow between the Coelian and the Esqniline 
seems, as we have already stated, to have borne the name Ceroliensis, 
and here was the SaceUum Streniae, which marked the commencement of 
the Sacred Way. In this valley were formed the costly fish-ponds of 
Nero (stagna Neronts), included within the limits of the Aurea Domus ; 
and their site was afterwards occupied by the stupendous mass of the 
Coliseum, the most impressive, perhaps, of aU ancient ruins. In the 
same valley we can still trace the remains of the Meta Sudans, the 
pedestal of the bronze Colossus of the sun ; and finally, at the point 
where this hollow is joined by that which divides the Palatine from the 
Coelian, stands, still entire, the triumphal Arch of Constantine the 
Great, erected to commemorate his victory over Maxentius. 


ESQOILIAE S. MONS F.SQi;iLINUS. 

We have already, in our preliminary sketch, explained (renerally the 
relative position of the localities connected with the Esqniline — the 
jl/ons Oppius — the Mens Cispiiis — the Carinae — the Vicus Cgpritis — the 
Vicus Patricius, and the Subura. 

We must now remark that, the Servian walls having out the Esquiline 
in two halves, the name remained attached, as a rule, to the portion 
outside the walls, while the portion inside was more precisely defined as 
^lons Oppius and Mans Cispius and their inhabitants called montani m. 
Oppii, &o. When Augustus divided the city into regiones, the district 
inside the walls became the third ward under the name of Isis et Serapis, 
that outside the fifth, under the name of Esgtiiliae} 

The greater portion of the Esquiline was, in ancient times, covered 
with woods, and although they gradually disappeared, traces of them 
remained in the small Luci or sacred groves connected with temples. 
Among these we find especial mention made of the Fagutal or Lucus 
Fagutalis, with the SaceUum lovis Fagutalis ^ — the Lucus Esquilinus^-~ 
the Lucus Poetelius* — the Lucus lunonis Lucinae, with her temple, built 
in B.C. 375,“ and the Lucus Mejitis * The last, taken in connection 
with the altars to Mala Fortuna ' and to Febris,^ would seem to indicate 
that the climate of this quarter was regarded as unwholesome ; and it is 
certain that, for a long period, the greater portion of Esquiline proper 
was inhabited by the humbler classes only, and contained no public 
buildings of importance. 

The amenity of the upper part of the hilt must have been entirely 
destroyed by the vicinity of the Campus Esgiiiliiius, an extensive plateau 
outside the Servian wall, which was the ordinary place of punishment 
for malefactors convicted of capital crimes, and served as a place of 

* The names of the regions belong to a later period ; Augustus probably numbered them 

frum one to fourteen. „ , 

2 Varro L.L. V. § 49. 50. Fest s.y. Sepltrnontio, p. 348. Paul. Diac. s.v. Fagutal, p. 87. a.T. 
SepttmonUum, p 341. 

3 Vairo L.L. l.c. 

* Varro I.c. 

* VftiTO l.c. Dionya. IV. 15. Ovid, Fast. IL 435. Plin. fi.N. XVL 44. 

Varro l.c. Fest. s.v. ia-eptimonUo, p. 348. 

1 Cic. de N. D. HI. 25. de ie^'g. H. H* 
s Val. Max. 11. t 6. 
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interment for the lower classes in the community.* The rich avoided 
it as a rule, because a part of the ground was set apart for slaves and 
criminals, whose bodies were frequently thrown down and left to 
decompose or to become the prey of dogs and birds, without an 
attempt being made to cover them with earth.'* But during the reign 
of Augustus the aspect of this region underwent an important change. 
Maecenas having selected the highe.st point for his resideii:;e, erected 
a lofty edifice Qurrii Matceimtiomi) commanding a most extensive pro- 
spect, removed the public cemeteries to a greater distance, and laid 
out the ground around his mansion in spacious gardens and pleasure 
grounds (liurti Mnecenafkiui)^* which descended by inheritance to 
Augustus, and remained for some generations in possession of his 
successors. 

References.— BuR Com , 1874, pp 42; 187.5, pp. 41 and 190; 1876. p 209. Corpus loser. 
Lat.. VI , J.’-J i Drea^el Anuali Inst , 1879. p 2->>; 1S80, p. 26-5 

Monumritis of ihe Ilf. Ke^ion (Isis et Serapis). — AThcn the dynasty 
of the Flavians restored to public and private use the great extent of 
land usurped by Nero for his ‘-golden house,” they seo apart certain 
plots in the neighbourhood of the amphitheatre in which to raise baths 
for the benefit of the inhabitants of southern Rome, and other establish- 
ments connected with the gladiatorial or hunting shows, which periodi- 
cally took place in the Coli.seum. 

The Thermae Titianae were built over the remains of Nero’s house in 
such a hurry, that Tr:tj iu was obliged to re-construot them from the 
very foiiudations. Ilcuce their promiscuous name of Thermae Titi et 
2'raiani. 

'J'he depeudanoes ” of the ampliitlieatre were — (a) the ai.stra 
Mi.seiiatiiim. barracks for the marines of the fleet of Misenum detailed 
to Rome for the iiianoiivring of the awnings (celnria) which sheltered 
the 87,000 spectators of the games ; (//) tlie Lia/iis mnp/tiii:, probably a 
training .school for gladiators ; (<■) the Curia athh 'arum, an athletic club, 
the remains of which, e.xcavatcd in loiiO. are still extant ; (d) the 
siimmiim Charagium. a repository for all kind of machinery, costumes, 
&c., used in the shows ; (r) the ■''jnilairiiim, to which the dead bodies of 
gladiators were removed; ( /’) the Samiarum, in which the weapons were 
made and repaired ; (//) the Armamentarium, where these weapons were 
kept. 

[The last three named edifices belonged to the If. Regio.] 

The Moneta, or imperial mint for the cointige of gold and silver, was 
discovered in 1570 opposite the church of S. Clemente. The portirua 
Tel/urensis. or offices of the Prefectu.i Urhi, occupied the space between 
litus’ baths and the temple of TtUus, near the church of S. Fietro in 
Vinculis. 

References.— For the Thermae Titianae and the Golden House — de Rom mis : 

Le nnlic/te ( >iinere E^(^uiline, RomF, ISJi. For the Curia Athletarum — F.tlconieri" fosev, 
A/A/ Kom.ie, l^.s h.srr yraer .siciltaeet ItaUae^n IIOMIIO llicci : La <:yrrixit 

fuPoSes in Lull Coi/j , 1891 For toe Porucus Tellurensia . 1892, p 19 

I Pbut. Md. Glor. II. iv. o. Tacit Ann. II 32 Snet Claud 25 
^ Cic Philipp. IX 7. Hor S I viii. 14. and scbol. Urnq. *3 Epod. V 99. Varro L L. V. 

4 Hor. a I Till. 14. and scholiasts. 0. Ill iiii. 10 Suet. Mer. 3a 
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iraonnmcnis of ihe V. Region (Esquiliae). — The condition of these 
uplands in republican times is described graphically by Livy, xxvi. 10, 
in speaking of the Numidian deserters placed outside the Esqiiiline 
Gate — inter convalles tectaqne hortorum et sepnlcra, aut cams nndique rias. 
The great consular roads, the cemeteries, and the gardens remained, in 
fact, the characteristics of the district even in imperial times. The 
roads were — the Praenestina (formerly the Gahina), the Lahicana, and 
the Tiburtina, connected by many cross-lanes. They were lined with 
stately tombs, such as the one called casa Toinla (destroyed 1882), the 
Paiiarinm Eurysacis, the columbaria of the Arruntii and of the Slatilii, 
the monument of Ser. Sulpicins Ru/iis;^ but these showy tombs were 
only intended to screen or conceal the “fields of misery” behind, 
where men and beasts, bodies and carcasses, and any kind of unmen- 
tionable refuse of the town were left to decompose.^ We have already 
alluded to the great reform of Maecenas, wlio buried the principal 
centre of infection under a mass of earth 2.5 feet high, and laid out on 
the new surface his world-renowned Eoiti Maerenatinm. llis example 
was followed by others, so that at the beginning of third century after 
Christ the whole region was transformed, from an unwholesome 
cemetery, into a delightful park. The park was divided into several 
sections, intersected by toads, and named from the personage who first 
laid them out or who owned them before they became crown property. 
Starting from the gardens of Sallust and proceeding in a southern 
direction, we should have crossed the gardens of Lolita Panliiia. of 
Maecenas, of jElius Lamia, of Torqnatns. of Epajihro'litns, of Udnqnhnlns, 
of Statilius Taurus, and many smaller enes, all forming one stretch of 
verdure more than two miles long. 

Edifices of monumental type were rather scarce ; the ampluthatrum 
Castreiise, the nymphacum Alexamlri. and the hall of the Sessoriau Palace, 
called Hierusalem, are the best still in existence. 


COLHS VIMINALIS. 

The Viminal was separated from the Esquiline by the Virus I’ntririus, 
from the tiuirinal by the Vallis Quiriiii and by the Vims Ltuiqiis, now the 
Via di S. Vitale. I'he point where the ridges of the Viminal and 
(inirinal unite is 180 feet above the level of the sea ; the floor of the 
church of S. Lorenzo in i’nnis/ieriia is 170. No portion of the ancient 
city was less distinguished by public buildings or remarkable .sites of 
any description, and hence we may conclude that it w.is at all time.s 
inhabited chiefly by the poorer cla.s3es. .\lmost the only edifice of 
which we find any notice was the mansion of C. .\qnillin.s. a Koiiian 
eques, celebrated for his legal knowledge, who floiiri'hcil during the 
last century of the commonwealth. This is said to havi‘ ir.in-.cen (led in 
magnificence even the dwellings of Crassus the orator and of Q. Catulus, 

* See Corpuf Inscr. Lai , vol. VI , 2, p 076, n. 5687-6814. 

3 See Lanciam, Atutent p. 100 
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on the Palatine.’ Augustus included the Viminal in the IV. ward of 
the city. The house of Piidens, on the Vicus Patricias, is considered 
by Christian archfeologists as the first meeting-place of the faithful in 
Rome (Ecclesia Piulentiana). 


coiiis QciRiNALis (the VI. region of Augustus, named Alta Semita). 


This hill, of which the highe.st point is at its junction with the 
Viminal, is said to have been originally called Agonm.^ and to have 
received the name by which it was subsequently known, when colonized 
by the Sabines (Curetes — Quirlfes — Qiiirinus), by whom it was inhabited 
during the earliest ages of Home. The most celebrated temple was that 
of Quiiiiius. We hear of its existence as early as B.C. 435 — it seems to 
have been built and dedicated in B.C. 293 by L. Papirius Cursor, in 
fulfilment of a vow made by his father the dictator, and it was again 
rebuilt by .Augustus in B.C. 16.’ Pope Urban VIII. destroyed its last 
vestiges in 1626. Before the erecti m of the triple shrine to Jupiter, 
Juno, and Minerva upon the Capitoline, there existed a temple on the 
Quirinal consecrated to these deities, and although thrown into the 
shade by the splendour of the new edifice, it was still in existence at a 
very late period, and is called the Copitolium Veins by Varro. while it is 
indicated by Martial by the appellation of loris antiquns.' On the 
Quirinal were also temples of Flora p of .S'o/i/.v,* decorated with paintings 
by Fabiiis Pictor, near which was the house of Pomponius Atticus U 
and of Fortnnn Pnhlira poptili Rumani Primiguda ; of Fortuna piihhra 
citin'nr;‘ of Scmo Sanrns Dins Fidins discovered 1S81 near the church 
of .Silvestro al Quirinale of Ferapis, near the church of Santa Agata 
alia Siibura,”’ and beyond the gate (O'llina) was a temple of Venus 
Fryrina,'^^ discovered and destroyed about A.U. 1685 in the Villa 
Verospi.” 

On the plateau, where the Virain.al .and Quirinal join, Diocletian built 
his Thermae (A.D. 305), the most extensive and costly of all the imperial 
structures of that cla.ss. The central portion is well preserved, especially 
the calidarinm and the frigidarivm, which were transformed by Michael 
Angelo, A.D. 1562, into a church of S. Maria degli AngdiF The 
Thermae Cnnsfantininnae occupied the site of the modem palaces 
Rnspigliost and della Consulta. Their destruction dates from the time of 
Paul V. (160.5). 

Close to the porta Collina was the Campus Scekratus where the 


’ Plin. H.N. XVII. 1. 

* Feat. 8 V. QuirinaUs coUis, p. 2-51, Paul Disc p.v Agomum, p 10. comp Dionrs. II S7. 
’Dionys II 6X OvH Past. II. -on, VI. 79.5. Liy. IV. 21. X 46. Pljn. H.N VII, (0 XV. 

29. Dion Cass. LIV M. 

* Varro L.L. V. } I.5«. Martial. V. 22, VII. 75. 

» Martial V 22 Varro r,.L I.o. 

•Liy X. 1. Plin, H.N XXXV 4. 

’ Cic aii Att IV I XII. 4.5. do legp. I. 1. 

• Liy XXXIV. 53. Richter, Topogr. p. 182. 

• Visconti Pa aimuJacro dt Semo S, incus, Rome, 1881. Drcssel Bull. Inst. 1881. p. 38—1. 

» Corpus Inacr. Lat., vol. VL n. 570. 

» Liy XXX 38. 

rt See Bnl) Com. 1888, p, 3, 

“ Corpus VI. lI.JO-1131. 
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Vestal Virgins, who had broken their vows, were buried alive.* Its 
exact location corresponds with the north-east corner of the new 
Treasury Buildings (^Palazzo delle Finanze). 

The noblest private mansions were those of Q. Fhrivs Sahinus, 
transformed under Domitian into a Templum Gentii Flavine ; of Valerius 
Vegetiis, consul, A.D. 91, and of his friend Valerius Mariinlis, the poet; 
of the Pomponii Bassi; of the Nummii, Belitii, Avidii, Postumii, &c. 


COLLis HOETULOECM (partly included in the VII. region Via Latoi). 

This hill, which, in the decline of the empire was named Mo-ns 
Pincius, — whence the modern appellation Monte Pincio — rises, at its 
highest point, about 220 feet above the level of the sea. It was not 
included within the Servian wall; and, as the name imports, was laid 
out in gardens and pleasure grounds, .\mong the most celebrated of 
these were the Hnrti Sn/lnstiani the Horli Luvtillinni. first mentioned 
in connection with the downfall of Me.ss.alina;* .and the Ilnrti AriUnrum. 

The Hnrti Snllnstinni occupied the hollow between the Pincian and 
the Quirinal, and the heights of the Villa Mnssimn and of the Axilla 
Ludurid. Some remains of a gr.aceful Xyinphaeum can be seen in tlie 
modern Pi.azza Sallustiana. The Hnrti /.urul/iani extended from the 
Via Sisfiiia to the region of S. Andrea delle Fratte : the Hnrti Arilinrum 
included the church and garden of the 7'rinitd dei monti, the Villi 
Medici, and the public garden of the Pincio. They wore laid out in 
terraces, supported by walls of reticulated masonry. The substructions 
on the north and east sides, included by Aurelian in the city walls, are 
still in existence, and so is the piscina or reservoir, excavated in the 
solid rock, under and near the Casina del Pincio. 

References.— For the Ho>ti Bullett. arch, com . 1838, p 3. For the Horti 

LucuIhamSibhy : Roma Atittra,xo\ II, p 336, Bui! arch C"ra , 1891, p loO. For the 
Horti Aahorum~B\i.\\ lust., 186.8, p 119 . Corpm Jnscr Lai VI p 623. Bull arch, com, 
1891, p 132. 

Having now completed the circuit of the seven hills, we must describe 
the plain which stretches from their foot to the left bank of the river. 
The TVn Flaminin, issuing from the Porta Rntumena (Via di Marforio), 
and running in a straight line to the Pons Mulvius divided it in two 
sections. The section east of the Via Flaminia (the Corso of modern 
Rome) was included bv .Augustus in the VH. ward, named Via Lata; 
the other formed the IX., niimed Cirnut Flaminius. 

ni GIO VII. VI.\ I..\T.\. 

This region derived its name from a broad road whicli ran in a 
str.aight line from the north-e.ast corner of the Capitoline to the present 
church of S. Silrestrn in Cnpile, in a parallel line with the Via Flaminia. 
Its course can be followed by means of remains of pavement discovered 
at various times. In this region we must look for the Camjms Ayripjiae, 

* Dionys II. 67. Pluf Num 10 Liv. VIII 16. Fest b v Scelerntus campus, p 333. 

* Tacit. Aim XIII 47 Hl^t Til. .82 Dion Ca'is LXVI 10. VopUc. Aurel. 49. 

* Tacit. Ann. XL 32. 37. Juv. S. X. 334. Flut Lucuil. 39. 
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a public garden of some extent, which occupied the space from the 
Piazza di Trevi to the Via del Tritone, and for the Porticos PoJIae, named 
after the sister of Vipsanius Agrippa, hence known also as the Porticus 
Vipsania. It occupied a strip of land between the Campus and the 
Via Flaminia, from the modem Palazzo MarignnU to the Piazza di 
Sciarra, and on its walls were painted the geographical maps of the 
provinces of the Empire, surveyed and drawn In' the Mensores totius 
Orhis. in the census mentioned by St. Luke The Temphnn Solis was 
built by the Emperor Aurelian in memory of his conquests of Palmyra ; 
remains of it exist in the Villa Colonna and in the Piazza della Pilntta. 
The other edifices of the Eegion were the headquarters of the City 
police, Caslra Coliortis primne Viijilnm, discovered under the Palazzo 
Muti-Savorelli, the Porticus Omstautini, discovered along the Via deqli 
Arclii della Pilotta, the Forum Suarium, near the church elei Lucchesi, 
a triumphal arch which stood on the Via Flaminia (at the corner of 
the Via delk Couvertite'). destroyed A.D. 1660 by Pope Alexander VII., 
and another arch inscribed with the name of Claudius, by means of 
which the Aqua Virgo was carried over the same high road. It was 
discovered A.D. 156:1 in the Piazza di Sciarra. 

IX. Rejiiaii— I'lrcns Flamiuja* — The southern portion of the 
meadow between the Via Flaminia and the river, that part, namely, 
which was nearest to the Capitoline, was known as the Campus Flamiuiut 
or Prata Flaminia;^ andhere, immediately under the Arx, C. Flaminuis, 
who fell at the battle of the Thrasymene lake, formed the Circus 
Flaminius, which gave its name to the ninth Augustan region. ^ Build- 
ings were erected in this quarter at a very early period, and before the 
deatli of -Uigiistus, a vast number of most important edifices were here 
clustered together. Immediately outside of the Servian wall, at the 
south-west angle of the Capitoline, in front of the Porta Carinentalis, 
was the Forum Ohlorium 3 or vegetable market, in and around which 
were several temples — that of Apollo, vowed in B.C. 433, on account of 
a pestilence, and dedicated B.C. 431. by the consul C. Julius Mento, 
being the only temple to that God in Rome before the time of Augustus* 

■ — that of Sjies. erected by 51. Atiliiis Calatinus, in the first Punic war, 
destroyed by fire in the second Punic war, rebuilt, again destroyed in 
B.C. 31, and again restored by Germanicus * — that of luuo Sospita (or 
perhaps luno Mututa), vowed by C. Cornelius Cethegus, in the battle 
against the Insubres, B.C. 197, and dedicated B.C. 196“— that of Pietas, 
vowed by iP. Acilius Glabrio at the battle of Thermopylae, B.C. 191, 
and dedicated ten years afterwards by his son ; reared upon the spot 
where, according to the legend, the woman had dwelt who saved her 
imprisoned father from starvation by her own milk ' — and that of 
Bellona, in which the Senate generally assembled w'hen circumstances 
rendered it necessary for them to meet outside the pomerium, as, for 

1 Liv. Ill 54. 63. V.irro L L. V 5 I5t 

2 Paul. Diac. 8 V Flamxnius,'^. Liv. Epit XX VarroLL. V. §1^4. Strabo. V o §8 
3VarroL.L V. §146. 

< Liv. IV. 25 ■2i‘. XXXIV. 43 XXXVII 58 XLI. 17 Abcod. ad Cic Orat. m tog. cand. 

See Bull Coni.^ p 46 

« Liv XXI 62 . XXi V. 47. XXV. 7. Cic de N D. II. 23. de legg. II 11. Tacit. Ann. II. 

•Liv. XXXII. 30 XXXIV j3. 

• Feat. S.V. Ftetaii, p. 209. Val. Max. II. v. 1. Uv. XL. 34. Plin. H N VII 36. 
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example, when they gave audience to the ambassadors of a state with 
which the Roman people were at war, or to a general who had not laid 
down his military command.* The temple of Apollo, mentioned above, 
was occasionally employed for the same purpose. Behind this temple 
was a small open space where stood the Cohtmna Bellica, from whence, 
when war was declared against an enemy beyond the sea. the Roman 
Fecialis hurled a spear into the plot of ground called Ager Hnstilis, 
which represented the country of the foe.- In addition to the above, 
this quarter contained the Herciilis Mimiiriim, built by !\[. Fulvius 

Nobilior, about B.C. 186.-* and rebuilt by L. Marcius Philippus, the 
stepfather of .Vugustua,* who surrounded it with the colonnade called 
Porticus Philippi^ — the temple of Hercules Ciishis’ — of Pinna anil Iniio 
Regina, dedicated by M. Aeniilius Lepidus wlien censor. B.C. 179’ — of 
Fortuna Eguestris, vowed by Q. Fulviu.s Flaccus, in a battle against the 
Celtiberi. B.C. 180* — of — of iS'eptnnns. called tlie Prinhrnm Cn. 

Pnmitii^" — and of Caslor and PnllnxP .-Vll these sacred ediboes have 
disappeared or are concealeil by modern buildings. Some pillars 
belonging to the temples of Spcs. Ittno, and I’letas. which stood side 
bv side on the west .side ot the l■'orum Olitonuni. can he seen in and 
around the church of S. Nicola m (.'nrn’re (so named after a I’yzaiitiiie 
(iiison which stood in the Via •/:' Pa i/i cm close by). .\ si]ii.ire sub- 
struction in the caves of an inii called Fh/la Ciihnii. ojipo.site the 
theatre of IMarcellus, is attributed to the temple of .Ipollo, wliile a 
round shrine m the courtyard of the convent of S. yicoln iki Cesniini 
is identified with the temple of Hercules Custos. 

In the region of the Circus Flaminitis, also, were the three great 
theatres of Rome — 

1. Theatnim Pnmpeii. built by Cn. Pompeius Magnus upon his return 
from the Mithridatic war, to which were attached a spacious colonnade, 
the Porticus Pnmpeii}- where the spectators might find refuge from a 
sudden storm, and a hall, employed as a place of meeting for the Senate, 
the Curia Pumpni, in which Julius Ciesar was murdered.'* In the 
immediate vicinity of this theatre, Pompeius, who had previouslv lived 
in the Cariiiae, built a residence for himself and laid out gardens.'* 
Adjoining the theatre was a colonnade, built by Augustus, decorated 
with represi iitaticns of fourteen different nations, and hence called 
J’liiticus ad Sulionts}^ and here. too. w.as the triumphal arch erected by 
Claudius in honour of Tiberius. There are a few fragments of the 


ILIV X 19 XXVIII 38 XXXI 17 XXXIll it XXXVI .3'.l XXXIX -"; X 1,1 6. 
XLII 28. 'll., Oviii Fast. VI .'111 F.-r sv |i U.. Him 11-' XXXV. o 

- Orul Fast VI 2U.1 Serv .i.i Vire .En IX V! Paul Uui- s v Ih-Coua. p ■». 
iCic pro Arch, II Pliii. H N X.XXV HI. Plut. ti 11. a9 Eumeu jiiomst scliol Aug 
iliicrob S I ri Serv. ail Vuc xEn 1 t>. 

4 Ovul Fast VI 798 Suet Oct .9 
* Martial. V 49. 
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cunei and of the carea of Pompey’s theatre in the Piazza di Grotta Pinta 
and in the caves of the Palazza Pio. 

2. Tiieatrum BaUd. built by L. Cornelius Balbus,* entirely destroyed. 

3. Thealrum MarceUi. built by Augustus in honour of his nephew, 
close to the Forum Olitoriura, on the site of the temple of Fietas, 
noticed above." A great pait of this theatre was destroyed by a con- 
flagration during the reign of Titus ; but considerable remains of the 
semicircular outer wall are still visible in the Piazza Montanara, as may 
be seen from the woodcut below. These rcmaius were converted in 



middle ages into a stronghold of the Savclli family. They belong now 
to the Orsinis. 

Finally, vve must notice in this region the J’orticns Octaria, otherwise 
called Pnrticns Corinthia, erected by Cn. Octavius, who was consul 
B.C. 165. in honour of his naval triumph over Perseus.® This structure 
must be carefully distinguished from the Purlieus Octnviae, with its 
Bibliothecae, Sckola, and Curia attached, all comprehended under the 
general title Octaviae Opera. The latter was built close to the theatre 
of Marcellus by Augustus, in honour of his sister.^ It occupied the site 
of the earlier Pnrticus Metelli, built by IMetellus Macedonicus (consul 
B.C. 143), after his triumph, and included within its circuit temples of 
lupiter Stator and of hwo.^ The remains of the Porticus Octaviae, as 
they now exist, include the propylaeia, portion of the western colonnade 
ami three columns of the temple of Jupiter. 

References. — Annal. Insr.^ 1868, p. 108. Bull. iHSt , 1878, p. 200. Annal. Inst.^ 1883, p. 3. 
BuU. com., 18e>8, p. 132. 

* Suet. Octav 29. Dion Cass. LIV. 25. 

2Plia. H.N. Vir. 36. 

^Velleius If. 1. Plin. H.N XXXIV. 3. Fest 8.v. Oefavine porticus,Ti. 178. 

4 Dion Cass. XLIX 43. Plut. Marc. 30. Plia H.N. XXXV. 10. XXX VL 5. Suet de ill. 
gramm. 21. 

5 Velleiua 1 11. Plia H.N. XXXVI. 5. 
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III. Cninpn* iHnrtiug (in a restricted sense). — To the north of the 
Prata Flaminia, and occupying the space formed by the angular bend 
of the stream, was the Campm Martins proper, frequently called simply 
Campus. According to the narrative of Livy,* it was the property of 
the Tarquins (ager Tarquininrum), and, upon their expulsion, was 
confiscated, and then consecrated to Mars ; but Dionysius asserts ^ that 
it had been previously set apart to the god, and sacrilegiously appro- 
priated by the tyrant. This story agrees well with the statement of 
Livy, that it was thought impious to make use of the crop which was 
growing upon it at the time when the Tarquins were driven forth, and 
that therefore — quia religiosum eral consmuere — the corn when reaped 
was cast into the river, and formed the nucleus of the Insula Tiberina. 

During the republic the Campus Martins was employed specially for 
two purposes, (1.) As a place for holding the constitutional assemblies 
(comitia), especially the Comilia Centuriuta, and also for ordinary public 
meetings (condones'). (2.) For gymnastic and war-like sports. For 
seven centuries it remained almost entirely open, and although subse- 
quently built upon to a certain extent, there was still ample space left 
for exercise and recreation. In the Comitia the citizens, when their 
votes were taken, passed into enclosures termed Sipta or Odlia,-* which 
were, for a long period, temporary wooden erections ; but Julius Ciesar 
formed a plan tor constructing marble Septa, winch were to be sur- 
rounded by a lofty portico, with spacious apartments, the wliole 
extending to nearly a mile in circumference, ■* This great Work, which 
was only commenced by the dictator, was prosecuted by Lepidus, was 
completed and dedicated by .Agrippa, aud termed Septa lulia or Septa 
Agrippiana.^ By Agrippa, also, was commenced a vast edifice, the 
Dinhitorium, which was finished and dedicated by Augustus about 
B,C. 8. It must have been in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Septa, since it was intended, as the 
name implies, as an office for distributing 
and counting the balloting tickets. 

Close to the Septa stood the V>Ua 
Fuhlica, a building employed by the 
censors when numbering the people, by 
the consuls when holding levees, and 

by the Senate when receiving foreign „ .17 1 

ambassadors. AVe hear of its existence as early as B.( . 4 )7, and it 
was rebuilt, or intended to be rebuilt, upon a magnificent scale in 
connection with the Septa lulm.* A representation of this edifice is 
found on a denarius of the Gens Didia. 

In the Campus Martins, also, -Agrippa, m his third consulship, 
B,C. 27, erected a magnificent temple, with public Thermae attached, 

1 Lie n 5 

2 llion s V 13. Aul. Gell tl. 7 

3 Ovi.i Fast I .'■>3 Serv. ad \ irg Eel. L .34. Juv. S VI. 529. 

<Cic. ad \tt IV 111. 

«mon cast nV. f sLTSau/lT Phn. H.N. XVI. 40 See Huelsea in BuU Com.. 
^*7 Lit Vv 72. XXX. 21 XXXni. 21 XXXIV. «. BpiL LXXXVIIl. Varro U.B. IIL 2. 
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dedicated to Mars, Venus, Julias Caesar, and ail the other deities of the 
Julian line, and hence named the PantheonA Although repeatedly 
damaged, it was always carefully repaired, and exists almost entire at 
the present day, as the church of S. Maria ad MarUjres. Recent 
excavations, however, have shown that the existing rotunda of the 
Pantheon, although the portico is inscribed with Agrippa’s name 
(JI. Agrippa L. f. cos. tertium. fecit) is not hi.s work, but a reconstruc- 
tion trom the very foundations made by Hadrian, A.D. 120-124. 
Agrippa's building was altogether different in .«ize. shape, material, and 
orientat on, and its level wa^ much lower. Between Agrippa's level and 
Hadrian's there are traces of another floor, paved with marble slabs, 
which may belong to the recon.structiou of Oonntian. .C.D. 82. At the 
b.ack of the P.intheon, in the Via diUn l‘<ilomhilln, there are exquisite 
remains of the Larnnintm, exc.avated 1881, and in the Via d(Va Ciamhilla, 
others belong-ing to the Tepidiirimn of the Baths. The Stai/niim Affii/i/iae 
is still represented by a depression called La Valk. This pond was 
lined on the north side by a portico called Enntur Boni, from a temple 
of the same god, the remains of which lie under the church of S. Maria 
i'l Moiderone. Lastly, among the great works with which .Agrippa 
embellished this district, we may notice the Po'^eidnnion, otherwise 
called the Basilica Xipl/ttii, which stood in the middle of a portico 
called PorticHS Argonaiiturnm, from the subject of the pictures with 
which it was ornamented.- 'J'he Neptunium was rebuilt by Hadrian. 
The eleven coluinns still visible in the Piazza di Pietra, belong to the 
right or north peristyle of the temple. 

Reference.— Aett Com , l87■^ p. lo 

In order to leave the (.’ainpus open, as far as possible, the greater 
number of the structure.^ which we have enuiiierated were grouped 
together at the end nearest the Prata Flainiiiia and the north side of the 
C'apitoline. Hence, in the great tire which took place in this quarter 
during the reign of Titus, we find the following buildings named 
amongst those which w-ere altogether destroyed or seriously injured — 
Hi rapt um — Jmirn — ‘'tp/a — 'rtiiiplaiii AV/ib/ni — Thermae of Agripjia — 
Panthcutn — I lirihilarhim — Thmlriim llalln — Scenn Pampeii — Parlicus 
Octunat (OKiaovi'i oixtiuxroc) With the library. Hadrian undertook the 
reconstruction of the quarter swept by the fire, adding one of two 
buildings of his own design, like the tempUim Matidiae. the ruins of 
which exist under the Casa diyli Orfani. 

North of this quarter, which might be called of Agrippa and of 
Hadrian, there was one of the Aiitonines, and still further, in the 
direction of the Porta Flaminia, another of Augustus. 

The group of the Antonines includes the Cohimna Centeuaria divi 
Marci, from which the modern Piazza Caloiaia is named ; the C alumna 
diri pa, discovered .A.D. 170.’?, under the Casa della Missione, together 
with the Cstrinnm or crematory altar for the members of the family.^ and 
the Temphnn dirt Antanini. which stood probably on the site of the 

1 Dion Cass. LIII 27. Pirn II N XXXVI. l.>. .Vmtniaa Marceil. XVI Id Macrob. S. 

II li. 

-Dion Cass. LIII. 27 Martnl II 1+ III. 20 XI. 1. Spirtlan. Hadrian. 10. 

3 See H ueisen in MtUhalungt m ISSii, p 41. 
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Palazzo Chitri, The Coliimna Centenaria, like the one of Trajan, is 
covered with bas-reliefs representing the victories of M. Aurelius over 
the JIarconianni. The column of Antoninus was a plain pillar of red 
granite, the fragments of which have been used in restoring the obelisk 
in the Piazza di Mon/eritorio. The base of white marble, adorned with 
excellent bas-reliefs, has been removed to the Giardino della Pii/im in the 
Vatican. 

The group of Augustus included the Maiivdeiim,' built in 28 B.C., 
the shell of which still remains near the church of S. Rocco. Its 
propvlatia were flanked by two obelisks, removed one by Sixtus V. to 
the Piazza dell' Earjuitinn, the other by Pius \'II. to the Piazza del 
Qnirinale. Between the Mausoleum and the Via Flaminia, on the site 
of the modern Piazza degti Otto Cantoiii, was the Uslriiium, or JJiidum, 
a square enclosed by a triple marble wall, and shaded with poplars, in 
which the bodies of Augustus and of his relatives and descendants were 
cremated. 

References.— Nibby: Homn Antica, vol n , p. 520 HirschfeM- Die Kaisevlichen Grab- 
m Rome Beilin, Bull com , p 152. 

South of the Mausoleum was the .l/a PacU Aiiipislae, fragments of 
which were found in 1858 under the Palazzn Fiana. and the IJnnildiiiiim, 
for which the obcdisk now in the Piazza di dlRuttei-ifiifin served ns 
gnomon, the lines of hours being marked with brass rods on a marble 
floor. The Porticua ad Naliiaie.i, another work of -Augustus, was near 
the modern Campo di Fiore (see p. 59). 

References. -For the Ara Paris: Add In-t , ISSI, p so.> Lmciiini: P.anS Chr Rome^ 
p. b2 i or tbe iiorologiumt Bamlmi : de Obe^tsco Caes. Aug , Rom?, IT'.o. 

The centre of the Campus Martins was occupied by a group of 
buildings raised or restored by Severus Alexander — viz., by the 
Thermae Akxaudrianae (on the site of those of Nero) and by the 
Stadium, now called Piazza Saroua. 

A remarkable discovery made in 1887 in the Curnn Vitlaria Emmanuele 
near the Palazzo Cesariiii, that of an altar surrounded by a triple 
enclosure of marble walls, and by a moat, has enabled the writer 
to determine the site of the Tarenliim and of the Ara Ditis, where the 
Ludi Saicidares were celebrated. Three years later, on Sept. 20, 1890, 
the records of the games celebrated under Augustus in the year 17 B.C., 
and under Septiiiiius Sevcriis in 204 .\.D. were di.scovered near the 
bank of the Tiber, by S. Ciovanni del Fiorciitiiii. The marble pillars 
on which they are engraved are now preserved in the museum of the 
Baths of Diocletian. 

References. — di l.nutrde’n, p Mommsen: Comnientnna Dud’ium 

iSafltf//, in LpliPia Epigi., p -’‘25. 

The temple of and Sirtipis^ mentioned above as destroyed or 
damaged in the fire of 'bitus, occupied an oblong spa' e between the 
modern cliurchos of .S'. Mnrmo and of .S’. Sufutio fid Oi>'ro, from N. to S., 
and between those of S. Itjnnzio La Mharra^ from K. to W. d’hcre 
were the Fripylatia flanked b\ two or three pairs of obelisks, a JJromos 

* Suet. Ociav. 100. Strab. v. 3. 8. 
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lined with excellent specimens of Egyptian art, a shrine bnilt of blocks 
of red granite with painted bas-reliefs, which had been removed bodily 
from tiie valley of the Nile to that of the Tiber, &c. 

References.— Bull. arch, com , 1S83, p. 33; 1888, p, 21, Canina: 11 tempio dUidt nelta 
rtg. IX. in Ann. Inst,, 185*2, p. 348. 

The temple of Minerva Campensis, dedicated by Pompey the Great as 
a memorial of his military achievements (Plin. H.N. \TI. 26, 27), stood 
in the inner courtyard of the Convent of La Minerva, and perished 
towards the end of the fifteenth century. 

The sites of the temples of lutnrna, bnilt by C Lutatius Catulus,’ 
of the Aedes Larum Permarinum, vowed by L. Aemilius Regillus in the 
naval battle against the captains of Antiochus B.C. 190, and dedicated 
by M. Aemilius Lepidus when censor, B.C. 179,^ are altogether un- 
known. The site of the Amphitheatnim Tituri, the first stone structure 
of its kind erected by Statilius Taurus in B.C. 45,’ is identified by some 
topographers with the artificial mound of Monte Giordano. 

The section of the plain north of the Stadium and of the Ara Ditig 
was mostly occupied by stonecutters’ sheds and studios of artists. 
There was a pier for landing columns and marbles (discovered in 1890 
under the foundations of the Teatro Apollo), connected by a causeway 
with the Crown offices Rationis Marmorum (for the import and 
sale of transmarine marbles), which stood near the modern church of 
S, Apollinare. 

References.— Corsl: DtUe PUtre Antiche, Rome, 1845. Bruzza: Jscrtziont di Alarmi 
Grezzi^ Rome, 1872. Lanciani: Bull. arch, com., 1891, p. 23. Marchetti: Bull, arch, com., 
1891, p. 45. Plates III. IV. 

As in classic times, the Sacra Via and the approaches to the Capito- 
lium were the most ambitious places for the erection of triumphal 
arches, so during the declining times of the empire the approaches to 
the Aelian bridge and the high road to St Peter’s Constantinian 
Basilica were eagerly sought after for the same purpose. Thus we 
hear of an arch raised by Gratianus, Valentinian, and I heodosius oppo- 
site the modern church of S. Cdro in Ranchi, at the entrance to the 
Pons Aelius {Corpus Inscr. Lat. Yol. VI. n. 1184), of another bearing 
the names of Arcadius, Honorius, and Theodosius, at the entrance of 
the Pons Vaticanus or Neronianus, near S. Giovanni de Fiorentini 
{Corpus n. 1196), and of a third dedicated to Valentinian and Valens, 
A.D. 367, at the entrance to the bridge of their name (the Ponte Sisto, see 
below). 

Reference.— Bull. arch, com., 1893, p. is. 

Before crossing over to the Transtiberine district we must mention the 
monuments erected in the plain between the Capitoline, the Palatine, 
the Aventine. and the left bank of the river, mostly connected with the 
Circus Maximus (the XI. regio of Augustus) and with the Forum 
Boarium. 

CIRCUS JIAXIMUS. 

We have already stated that the hollow between the Palatine and the 
Aventine was called Vallis Murcia,* or Ad Murciae, or Ad Murcim, 

* Ovid. Fust. I. 461. Servius ad Virg. Aenead. XIL 139. 

* Liv. XL. 52. Macrob. I. 10. 

3 Dion. LI. *23. Suet. Octav. *29. 

4Serv. ad Virg. Ma. YlII. 636. Varro L.L. V. 51M. Liv. I. 33. Plin. H.N. XV. 29. 
Claud. Cons. Stil II. 404. 
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names derived from an altar of the goddess Murcia, who is represented 
as identical with Venus. In this hollow the Circus Maximus was 
formed, the construction and arrangement of which we shall describe 
more particularly hereafter. According to the Noiitia, it could accom- 
modate four hundred and eighty-five thousand spectators. The Carceres 
opened at the north-west end, near the modern street of S. Sabina, 
the ancient Vicus ad Thiodecim Portas. There are remains of the 
opposite or semicircular end by la Moletta, and there are records of a 
triumphal arch of Titus erected there in memory of his conquest of 
Jerusalem.! Nothing more is left standing of this gigantic structure, 
and even the concavity of the valley has been made to disappear by the 
erection of the gas-works at a much higher level. The two obelisks on 
the Spina were removed by Sixtus V., one to the Lateran in 1688, the 
other to the Piazza del Popolo in 1589. 

References,-^ Mercati: oh Obehschi di Roma, \5S^. Blchter: Topogr aphie, "p. 

Within the Circus was the subterranean altar of Onisus, the god of 
secret counsel, which was uncovered only during the celebration of the 
games ; ^ and in the immediate vicinity of the Circus were temples — of 
Sol^ — of Mercurius* — of Ceres, Liber, and Libera, generally called simply 
Aedes Cereris “ — of Venus “ — of Flora’ — of Summauus’ — and of luventas.’ 


FORDM BOARIl'M. 

The open space extending from the Circus to the river was the 
Forum Boarium or cattle-market, in which was appropriately placed the 
famous bronze ox, brought from Aegina.w immediately in front of the 
Circus was the Ara Maxima, sacred to Hercules, said to have been 
reared either by the hero himself, or by Evander, in honour of his 
illustrious guest," and adjoining to it a shrine dedicated to the same 
deity." In addition to this, there were other temples of Hercules in 
this neighbourhood, especially one of a circular form — Aedes rotunda 
Herculis,’^ adjacent to which was a chapel of Pmlicitia Patricia.’* In the 
Forum Boarium were also temples of Fortuna Verilis and of Mater 
Matuta both of great antiquity; and, near the point where the Cloaca 
Maxima opened upon the river, was the place called D.Lola, so named, 
we are told, because, at the period when Koine wa.s taken by the Cauls, 
certain holy objects were buried here in earthen jar.s (condia in iluhulis), 

•* Corpus Irtsa Lat , vol. VI n. iMI f^ee Mitthniungen, p 7 

* Vano L L VI $ I’O. Tacit Ann XII. 21. I’lut Hum i4 Stirv u'l Vir^ JEu. V*III. 6^6 

* Tacit. Ann XV- 74 

4 Liv II. 2i. iivul Fast V 6fif^ 

^Tacit Aim. II 45> VuruT. Ill 3. Plin HN XXXV. 4 
«Liv X 31. XXIX 37. 

7 Tacit. Ann li 4y. 

«Lit. xxxn 29. Ovid. Fast VI 731 Pl.n H-N XXIX. 4 
» Liv XXXVI. 36. XXI. 62 . Plin. H N. XXIX. 4 

j()VarroL.L V. } 146 Liv XXI. 62. Pr.-pert IV ix. 19. Tacit Ann XII 21. Plin H.N. 
XXXIV. 2. 

" Lit I 7 Propert. IV ix. 67 Ovid. Fast I. .>H1 Serr ad Vir-r .^n VIII 271 
Tacit Ann XV. 41. Plm. H.N. X 29. XXXIV 7. XXXV. 4. 

M Liv. X. 23. 

Liv. l.c. 

15 Dionys. IV. 27. 

i« Lit. V. 19. XXXIII. 27. Ovid. Fast. VI. 479. 
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Plan of the Forum Boarium (Bufalini, 
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and hence it was considered impious for any one to spit upon the 
place.* Lastly, the Forum Boarium was the place where, down to a 
late period, human sacrifices were occasionally offered up.^ 
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By a curious coincidence all the edifices just mentioned are left 
standing, or have been seen and described by eminent topographers. 
The shape and extent of tlie Forum Boarium, as they were before the 
Forum was altered by modern constructions, are exactly represented 
in Bufalini’s map of 1651. (See p. 66.) 

The Ara Maxima and the Aeiks rotnmla Herculis were discovered 
at the time of Sixtus IV. (1471-1484) between the apse of S.M. in 
Cosmedin and the Circvs Maximua, togetiier with numerous votive 
inscriptions, and with the colossal statue of the god, of gilded metal, 
now in the Capitoline Museum. 

Reference.— Rossi in Ann Inst , 1854, p. 28. 

The temple of Mater Matnia, rebuilt of white marble in imperial 
times, is now dedicated to S. Slefano delle Carrozze — that of Fortune 
Virilis to S. Maria Egiziara. Both are in good preservation. 

There were two arches (Jornices) on the borders of the Forum — one 
inscribed with the names of P. Lentulus 8cipio and T. Quinctius 
Crispinus (consuls B.C. 2), the other with the name of Augustus 
(Corpus Inscr. Lat. vol. VI. n. 1385 and 878). 

Aequimelinm. Tien. Jognrin.. Vicu* Tiiscus. Telnbrum. — Adjoin- 
ing the Forum Boarium, towards the Capitoline, was the open area 
called Aei/iiimelium, the two great thoroughfares called the ViouK lugarius 
and the Viens Tuacu-t, and the district called the Vchhrnm. 

The Acquimelium lay immediately under the Capitoline. The origin 
of the name cannot be determined. The Romans themselves imagined 
that it marked the site of the house of Sp. Melius, which was razed to 
the ground B.C. 430.i 

The Viciis lugariun, so named from an altar of luno luga - or matri- 
monial luno, ran under the cliffs of the Capitoline from the Porta 
Carmentalk to tlie Forttm, which it entered at the west corner of the 
Basi/ira Itilin near the Lacus SeiviVu^. 

The Virus Tnscus was named from the Tuscans, who, under their 
leader, Coelius Vibenna, at first formed a settlement on the Mons 
Coelius, and afterwards established themselves in this neighbourhood.® 
It ran between the Capitoline and the Palatine, connecting the Forum, 
which it entered between the Basilica Julia and the temple of Castor, 
with the Circus Maximus.-* Near the south corner of the Basilica 
stood a statue of Vtrtummis, the pedestal of which -was discovered, 
June, 1549. See Corpus Inscr. Lat. vol. VI. n. 204. 

The space between the IVch.s Tiisciis and the Forum Boarium was the 
Velabrum, which the Romans derived from Velum, because it was 
originally a swampy lake, over which boats sailed;® but having been 
drained by the Cloaca Maxima and its branches, became one of the 
chief marts for provisions of every kind.® The boundary line between 
the Velahrum and the Forum Boarium seems to be marked by two- 

1 VaiTO LL. V. 5 157. Liv. IV. 16. XXXVIU. 28. Oral, pro dom. 3S. Val. Max. VI. 
iii. ). 

2 PanL Diac. s.v. lugarius vtcus, p 104. 

* Varro L L. V. § 46. Tacit. Ann. IV. 65. Pr«'pert. IV, ii. 49, 

* Dionys. V. 36. 

s Varro L L. V. } 44. Tibull. II. v. 33, Ovid. Fast. VI. 401. Propert IV. ix. 5. Plat, 

Horn. 5. 

« Plant Capt. Ill i. 29. Hor. S. IL iii 229. 
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monuments still extant, the one termed Arens Argentariorum, because 
the inscription sets forth that it was erected in honour of Septimms 
Severus. his empress .Tulia, and his sons, by thy Argentarii et 
NEGOTIAFITES BOAP.ii Huius LOCI;' the other a massive double archway 
of Greek marble, commonly known as lanus ilucdrifrnns. It seems to 
date from Constantine’s time; and must probably be identified with the 
Arcus divi Constantini mentioned by the Hotitia in the XI. regio. 


THE TRANSTIBERINE DISTRICT. 


Although the Janieulum was not included within the limits of the 
city, yet, since the ridge, which rises to the height of nearly 300 feet 
above the sea, and :;tl7 above the Tiber, would, to a great extent, 
command the city, the expediency, and indeed the necessity, of 
fortifying it, must at a very early period have been forced upon the 
attention of the Romans, Accordingly, both Livy and Dionysius agree 
in asserting that, in the time of Ancus, a military fort was established 
on its summit, and a communication with it was secured by means of a 
wooden bridge. There are also vague accounts of a double line of 
walls connecting the detached fort with the city proper, but no trace of 
them has yet been found. The wide plain between the right bank of 
the river (called the ripn rekntana in an inscription discovered in 1887 
near la Farnesina) and the foot of the ridge must have been built upon 
to a considerable extent before the end of the republic, since it formed 
the F(yio Transtihtrina, the fourteenth of the Augustan divisions. It 
seems to have been inhabited by persons of the humblest grade, among 
whom we find particular reference to tanners, Jews, and fishermen, “ 
By the latter, doubtless, the Piscalarii Liidi were here celebrated, IVe 
hear of no sacred localities except a temple of Fors FortunaA a Luctis 
Furinae* and the Funtis Arae, near which was the grave of Numa.® 

The temple of the Fors Fnrlnna stood within the gardens of C'ajsar, 
on the road to the Portus Aiigusli (via Tortuensis) and near the river, 
Ovid, Fast. VI. 77^-784, describes the popular gatherings to which the 
feast of the goddess gav'e occasion on June 24. Its foundations were 
discovered in lti.57 near the church of the Mailonna ikl Pipnsn. 

The Lucus Furinae is placed by C'anina near the church of Santi 
Quaranta, where an inscription (Grutcr. IX. n. 5), dedicated Gmio 
Forinarum, was discovered in the sixteenth century. The altar of Fans 
or Fnntns, the son of lanus, was in the field of L, Petillius, snh Iwdculo 
as Livy says (XL, 29). Here, in B.C. 181, two stone co.tins were 
found, one of which contained the corpse of Xuma, the other his 
writings (t>). 

The gardens of Caesar, bequeathed by the dictator to the Roman 
people,*! began with the modern Villa Soiarra, near the Porta S. 


> Carpus Insa . Lat. vol VI. n losa, 

“Fest ST. Fisiutoni ludi, p. 210 218. Ovid. Fa.st VI, 237. Juv S. XIV 202 Martial. 
I. 42. V I. 93. 

3 VarioLL, VI. 5 17. Lit. X 16. Donat ad Terent Phorm. V. vi. 1. Bun. com.. 1881, 


■iPJut C. Grjcch. 17. Aur. Viet de Tiris ill. 6-5. Appian Civ. I 26 
“Dionys. 1176 Pint Nnm. 22 . Cic. de leg II. 22 

« Cic. Philipp. II. 42. Suet Caes i-A Dion Cass. XLIV. 35. Hor. S. L ix. 18. 
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Pancrazio, and extended on the plateau and on the slopes of the 
laniculum as far as the Strada di Monte Verde, a distance of nearly a 
mile. Numberless works of art have been found from time to time 
among its ruins. 

The NaumacMa Augusti took origin from a temporary lake, made by 
Caesar by deepening the marshy hollow called Codeta (from the plant with 
which it abounded'). In this lake he exhibited the naval fight between the 
Egyptian and Tyrian fleets, described by Suetonius. ( 'aes. 39. Augustus 
transformed the temporary pond into a naumachia,^ surrounded by 
steps, and oval in shape like an amphitheatre. The oval measured 
1,800 feet in length, 1,200 feet in width. It was fed by a special 
aqueduct, the aqua aldetina,^ and shaded by a grove called the Nemits 
Csesarnm.* 

The Coriaria Septimiana were large tanneries belonging to a powerful 
corporation endowed with privileges and suitable offices and meeting- 
halls by Septimius Severus and Caracalla. After the fall of the Empire 
the tanners migrated to the Campus Alartius, where the district between 
the Torre di Nona and the church of S. Apollinare was named from 
them In Srnrhcchinria. Towards the beginning of the XVl. century 
they moved once more to the Via di S. llnrlohmto, named likewise from 
them, ehi Vnccinari, The Vaccinart still exist and flrurish in their 
trade, but they were expelled from the city in 1883. They haunt at 
present the suburbs of Porta S. Paolo, 

The Transtiberine quarter was under the care of the VII. cnhors of 
policemen. The site of their barracks is not known, although the 
name of the church of S. Salvatore in Carte (near the Pons Aemilius) 
seems to have been derived from them. An escuhitorium or out-post 
of the same cohors was discovered in 1867 opposite the church of 
S. Grisogono. It ranks among the most interesting monuments of the 
ancient city, on account of the Graffiti which cover its walls. 

Reference. — Corpus loser. Lai. TOl VI., p. 748. 

Inaula 'riberiaa. — We have already stated in what manner the 
Komans believed this i.sland, sometimes called Inter duns pontes, to have 
been formed.® It was at all times looked upon as holy, and appropriated 
to sacred buildings. The first temple erected was that of jEseulninus, 
whose statue was brought to Kome from Epidaurus in B.C. 291, in 
consequence of a pestilence which had afflicted the city * — there was 
also a temple of Jupiter, dedicated B.C. 194 7 — of Faunw, dedicated 
B.C. 196* — of Semo .S’a«c«s, otherwise called Dius Fidiu.s ^ — and of the 
god Tilierinus.^" In the middle ages this island was named In.snla 
Lgrannia. and is now known as the Isola di S. Jlartnlnmeo, from a church 
dedicated to that saint. 

1 Paul Dine. v. Codeia, p. 'tS Saet. C&es 09 Dion Cass XLIII 2?. 

2 Monuni Anoyr Stat. Silv IV, it. 5, which seem to be contradicted by Tacitus (Ann 
XII 56 ) who says **oi8 Tibeiira,” 

» Front de aq. c 11 22. 

< Monum Ancyr. Snet. Octar 43. comp Tacit Ann XIV 15. Dion Cass I. XI 20. 
LXVI. 25. 

5 Liv 11,5 Diony-* V. 13 Pint Popl 8. Macrob. S. II 12. 

« Lit. Epit XI Ovid. Met. XV 749. Fast L 291. Val. Max. L Tiii. 2. Plia N.y 
XXIX. 4 
r LW XXXIV. 54 

8 Liv. XXXIII. 42 Ovid Fast. II 193 
•Justin Mart. Apol 2 Eu'-eb. H.E. II 12. 
i®Fast. Amitem. VI. Id. Dec. 
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The island was in the shape of a ship, measuring 860 feet from the 
prow to the stern. It was built entirely of travertine, while an 
Egyptian obelisk of red granite stood like a mainmast in the middle of 
tlie deck. Portion of the starboard, with the bust of JDsculap as the 
slop’s emblem, can still be seen under the garden of the convent of 
S. Bartolomeo. 



The altar of Smo Sanctis, the same one seen and described by 
St. Justin the Apologist (ch. 26). was discovered in July, 1574. The 
temples of lupiter, Faunus, and ^Fsculap have altogether disappeared. 

The walls of Aurelian enclose but a small portion of the XIV. region 
of Augustus, that which was covered with houses and thickly inhabited. 
The rest, laid out in gardens and public parks, was left undefended. 
Leo IV., after the Saracenic invasion of A.L). 846, fortified the Vatican 
district (the Burgh, or Borgo) and Paul IV. and Urban VIII. sur- 
rounded the whole district with modern fortifications. 

The north section of the laniculuin, between the Porta Aurelia and 
the Vatican, was occupied by the Horti Oetne. a crown park laid out 
by the unfortunate younger son of .Septimius Severus (Spart. Sever. 19). 
Another splendid villa occupied the site of the modern Farnesina, on 
the bank of the Tiber. It «as iliscovered in 1879. The walls of the 
palace were covered with excellent frescoes (now exhibited in the 
museum in the Baths of Diocletian). Between this villa and the Porta 
Septimiana there were extensive crown warehouses for the storage of 
wine, named Cellae Vinariae Nova el Arrantiana ; and la.stly, adjoining 
-Aurelian’s wall, a mausoleum of C. Sulpicius Platorinus, filled with 
works of art and inscriptions of historical interest. All these monu- 
ments have been described and illustrated by the writer in vol. 1880 of 
the Notizie degli Scavi (plates I.-III.) 

The name of Mans Vaticanns belongs properly to the chain of hills 
now called Monte Mario, and that of Ager Vaticaims to the modern praii 
di Costello. The spur which the Basilica of S. Peter and the palace of 
the Popes have rendered the most remarkable site of the present city, 
has been separated from the main ridge only in historical times by the 
incessant quarrying of clay (creta figulina) for the use of brick-ldlns. 


c 
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The valley deltinfemo, which runs between the spur and the ridge, is 
thus mostly the work of man. 

The Vatican district was never built upon extensively, the insalubrity 
of the air being notorious,* and the soil not remarkable for fertility.^' 
It was chiefly laid out in gardens, among which the most remarkable 
were the Horti Agrippinae and the Horti Domitiae, both being united to 
form the Burti Neroni^? The chief edifices were — the Gaiamtm, a circus 
built by Gaius Caligula, to which belongs the obelisk now in front of 
S. Peter’s ; the P7irygiwium, one of the centres of the superstitious 
worship of Cybele {Magna mater) and of Atys; the Meta, a tomb of pyra- 
midal shape, destroyed by Pope Alexander VI. (circa 1500); the 
Circun df Hadrian, described by Procopius (loth. ii. 6, discovered and 
buried over in 1743 in the Prati eli Gastello; and lastly, the Mansolseum 
of Hadrian. This magnificent structure was begun by the artist 
Emperor towards the end of his life (there was no more room for burial 
in Augustus’ mausoleum), and finished by Antoninus Pius.'* Long 
before the time of Procopius it had been turned into a fortress, or 
tSte-de-pont, called Hadrianium. It is still used for the same purpose. 

References, —For tbe Laociani: P. and Chr. Rome, p 12'' For the Phry- 

gjahum-O- 'r^w'^ In«:cr Lat. vol VI. n 497-'»04 For the Circus of H.iiinan— (rir(r(? 
tiitji' ato rfi( Adrutno and Reiazime suila Scopeita del Circo di Adriano, m •' AttJ actjademia 
Eomana di Archeolojiia ' vol X For t(ie Nihby: vo! II p 4X8; 

Oorpu* Inst'r Latin vol. VI. n 984 W»— Hir&chteld; Die Kfiiseilvhen GrahsttaCen {SxXzixng- 
beiichte d Berliner Akad , 1886, p lUX)— Borgttti: Cartel S. Angelo. Buiua, 1890— Notizie 
Scavi, 189J. pp 231, 412. Bull, arch com., 1893, p 14, plate I. 

Before concluding our sketch of Roman topography, we must say a 
fev' words upon three topics intimately connected with the subject. 

1. The bridges {pontes) by which a communication was established 
with the right bank of the Tiber. 

2. The great highways (viae pttblicae s. militares) which branched ofiF 
from Rome in different directions. 

3. The aqueducts (aquaedactus) by which the city was supplied with 
water. 


BRIDGES. 


From the accounts left by ancient writers, compared with existing 
remains, it seems that only four bridges were erected before the end of 
the republic, namely : — 

1. Pom Sublicinii. — By far the most .ancient and the most celebrated 
built, as we are assured, by Ancus Martins when he e.-tabli.shed a 
fortified post on the .laiiiculum.® It was formed, as the name implies, 
of timber; and both in the original structure, and in those by which it 
wa.s from time to time repl.aced, not only the frame-work but all the 
bolts, br.acings, and fastenings of every description, were made of wood 
exclusively. This system was adopted and mainlined in eoii.«equence 
of cert.ain superstitious feelings .against the use of non, a metal not 


1 Tacit. Hist. II 'IS. 

2 Cic ce if g. acr II. .1.5 Martial. VI. 92. X. 41. 

3 Tacit. Anu. XV o9. 

<CapitoIin. Anton. Pius 5 8 Spartian. Hadr. 19. 
-Goth I. 22 

« Liv I. 33. Dionys. III. 45. IX. 68. Plut Num. 9. 


Dion Cass. LXIX c. 23. Procopt 
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known to the Romans at the time of the first construction of (he 
bridge.^ The repairs and renewals were always executed with a due 
attention to ceremonial observances, and tlie very term Putitifex was 
believed by the Romans to have been derived from the duties of super- 
intendence imposed upon the highest class of priests on such occasions.* 
That the Tons Sublicius not merely retained its primitive appellation, 
but was actually formed of wood in the first century of the empire 
is proved by the words of Pliny;* and the name was still current in 
the reign of Antoninus Pius.-* The position of the bridge has given 
rise to much controversy ; but when we remember the purpose for 
which it was, in the first instance, constructed, we can scarcely doubt 
that it abutted upon the Forum Boarium, and that it must have crossed 
the river a little above the modern porto di Ripa f/raiule. In this part of 
the river the foundations of the piers were distinctly visible at low 
■water; they were blown up in 1877 to improve the harbour accom- 
modation. 

Reference. — Richter : Lie Be/estigung des laniculum, Berlin, 2882 
2. ••oil* Aemiiins s. Pons i,epidi, commenced by the censors M. 
Fulvius Nobilior and M. Aeroilius Lepidus, B.C. 179; but not com- 
pleted until nearly forty years after- 
wards, in the censorship of P. Scipio 
Africanus and L. Mummius, B.C. 
142.* It connected the Forum 
Boarium with the opposite bank, and 
was the principal means of communi- 
cation between Rome and the dis- 
tricts of lower or njantime Etruria. 
The representation of an equestrian statue, standing upon three arches 
with the legend M. Almilio Llp., as seen on a denarius, of which a out 
is annexed, may perhaps be intended to commemorate this work. 

Being the first permanent structure of its kind in Rome, it was also 
called the P«*.v Itijmleiis, or “the bridge of stone.” In middle ages its 
name was changed into that of Santa Maria. It was partly carried 
away by inundations in the thirteen and sixteenth centuries, and largely 
restored by Gregory XIII. in lo7o. The bridge fell again in 1598, and 
has been ever since known as the ponte Rotto. There is but one arch 
left now in mid-stream. 

3. Pom Fabriciu*. 4. Pon. Cesiiaa — A stone bridge connecting 
the Prata Flaminia with the Insula, and corresponding to the modern 
ponte Quattro Capi. was built, B.C. 62,« by L. Fabricius, who was at 
that time, as we learn from an inscription, inspector of public highways 
(curator viarum), and from him it received its name. 

The bridge which connected the island with the right bank, now 
ponte S. Bartolomeo, is believed to be the Pons Cestius of the Xotitia 
and mediaeval writers. The inscription, still legible, designates it as 

* laanciani, Ancxent Rome, p, 41. 

* Varro L.L. V § 83 Plut 1 c. 

3 Pirn. H N. XXXVI. 15. comp. Tacit. Hist. I. 86. Senec. de vit beat 25 

* Capitolin. Antonin. 8. 

* Liv. XL. 51. Plu Nam. 9. 

* Dion Cass. XXXVII. 45. Hor. S. II. iit 36. 
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Pnnn Oratiamis, from a restoration by that emperor. The Fabricius 
still e.xists in its original state ; but the Cestius has been modernised 
in 1890. 

References.— Inscr. La/tn, VL n, 1305 (for the P. Fabricius); n I17.S, 1170 (for 
the P Cestiua). 

To the Notitia we are indebted for the names of four other bridges. 

5. Pons Arlins, now ponte S. Aiifiih), built by Hadrian * to connect 
his mausoleum with the Campus Martius. In the middle ages it was 
covered with shops, which contracted the passage to such an extent 
that 200 people were suffocated in it in the Jubilee of 1450. Clement 
VII., in 1530, and Clement IX., in 1668, adorned it with statues and 
parapets. In 1892 the bridge was lengthened at each end. so as to 
connect it with the new embankment. Many important discoveries 
were made on this occasion, throwing much light on the structure of 
the bridge itself aud of the mausoleum. They are minutely described 
in the Nnlhie r/i t/li sravi, 1893, pp. 231, 412, and in the Bidl. arch, cum., 
1893, p. 14, plate I. 

The accompanying illustration from a photograph, taken in Nov.. 1892, 
shows the ascent to the bridge from the side ot the Campus Martius. 
the existence of which, so far inland, was not known. It has been 
destroyed since. 

6. Poll* Valeiiiiiilani, now pnti/e so called from its having been 
rebuilt between 866 and 367 by L. Aurelius Avianius Symmachus, 
under the rule of Valentinian and Valens. Its origin is not known : 
some identify it with the Pun.'! Aim/iict, others with the Poth<i Prohi, and 
with the Aktoiiiiii.- It was most magniticently decorated with a 
triumphal arch and a double row of bronze statues. 

References.-ita//. Com., 1878. p. 2U. Sphem Eptgr. IV. p 279, Muthnl.. 1893, p. 329. 

7. Pons Agrippne.-Its existence was first revealed in 1887 by the 
discovery of an inscription which describes how the river commis- 
sioners, under Claudius, had surveyed the ripn puhlica from the 
Triqariim to the bridge of Agrippa. The remains of the structure 
itself were discovered, in 1888. some 300 feet above the Ponte Sisto. 

BeferenC6S. — yotizte degh scan, Aug. 1887 Bull. Arch. Com., 1888, p. 92, 

8 At the bend of the river, between the church of S. Giovanni ilci 
Fin 'rentini and the hospital of S. Spiritn, there are remains of an eighth 
bridge, not named in any classical author, but called by modern 
topographers Va/icann.^, Aermiinnii.^, or 7 riiunphaH'i. 

9 Pons Itliirins, now Poiilc MoUe. high up the river, beyond the 
circuit even of .\ureUan’s walls. It is celebrated in history as the scene 
of the decisive victory gained by Constantiire the Creat over the usurper 
Maxentius. It must be contemiiorary with the opening of the \ la 
Flaminia. Besides the above named bridges there were several terries 
(trakctn.'i) between the various postinihie of the walls of .\urehan and 
the opposite banks. Some of these ferries have been in existence up 
to 1880. 


Spartiao. Hadrian. 19. CoipiiJ /ascr £.,( VI. n 97 !. 

Bee Richter; Topogr. p. 5-3. Mvmm.en I/ermes X\ p. 244. 
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HIGH-ROADS. 

Although roads connecting Rome with the numerous cities of Latium, 
by which, in ancient times, it was on all sides surrounded, must have 
existed from the very foundation of the city, these were, in all probability, 
mere tracks employed by foot travellers and cattle, impassable by wheel 
carriages or even by beasts of burden during the rainy season. It was 
not until tlie Romans had engaged in comparatively distant wars, with 
the Samnites and Italiote Greeks, that the necessity of keeping up 
regular and secure communic.ation with their armies became imperative; 
and accordingly, about tlie middle of the fifth century they appear to 
have commenced, upon a large scale, the construction of those great 
military roads (tiae mililari.i) which have proved some of the most 
durable monuments of their greatness. Radiating from Rome as a 
centre and extending on all sides, so as to keep pace with the rapid 
progress of the Roman conquests, they eventually reached to the most 
remote extremities of the empire, throwing out innumerable subsidiary 
branches, which served either to connect the great trunk lines, or to 
open up districts which would otherwise have proved inaccessible. 
Milestones (milUaria) were erected regularly along their whole course, 
marking the distance from the gate at which they issued from the 
metropolis; and when the space between the towns and villages was 
great, resting places or post-houses (maiisiontsy were built at moderate 
distances, where travellers might repose; and under the empire relays 
of horses were kept here for the service of the public couriers. The 
extraordinary durability which characterised these roads is proved by 
the fact that portions of them still exist entire both in Italy and other 
countries, and are still available for ordinary purposes, although they 
have undergone no repair for many centuries. The technical phrases 
employed to express the making of a road are sternere viam or munire 
viam, and the origin of the latter expression will be distinctly understood 
when we exjilain the nature of the oiierations jierformed = Two ditches 
were dug, marking the limits of the road upon each side, the breadth 
varying from 11 to 15 feet. The whole of the loose earth was then 
removed from the surface, and excavation was continued until the rock 
or solid subsoil was reached, or. when the ground was swampy, piles 
were driven to secure a firm foundation. Upon the unyielding surface 
thus obtained (^grtminin) were laid — 1. A stratum of large stones 
(^statHnien'). 2. A stratum, nine inches thick, of smaller stones cemented 
with lime {rudns). 3. A stratum, six inches thick, of still smaller stones, 
fragments of brick, pieces of broken pottery, and such like materials, 
this course also being bound together by cement, and the top made flat 
and smooth. 4. Lastly, on the top of all were laid large flat blocks of 
the hardest stone which could be procured (.sffrx), irregular in shape, but 
fitted and adjusted to each other with the greatest nicety, so as to 
present a perfectly smooth surface without gaps or interstices. This 
mass of building, for as such it must be regarded, being in fact a strong 
I Sueton. Tit. 10. Pl,n. H.N. XIL 14. comp. VI. 23. 

P or what follows see Vitruv VII 1 where be desuiibes the construction of pavements, 
and btat & IV. iil on the Via DomiUana. 
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wall, two and a-half or three feet thick, laid flat on the ground, was 
slightly raised in the centre so as to allow the water to run off. The 
elaborate process just described was employed for the great thorough- 
fares, the cross-roads and those on which the traffic was light having 
only the under course of large stones or the datninen, with a coating of 
gravel thrown over. Hence the distinction indicated in the classical 
writers by the phrases sUke sternere and r/kirea sternere. 

There is but one fragment left of a real classic Roman silex pavement ; 
it can be seen at the foot of the portico of the temple of Saturn, between 
it and the Citrus capitoHnus. Such bits of perfect pavement are less 
rare in the Clampagna. A beautifully preserved network of country 
roads can be seen in the Farm of Tor Carbone, on the right side of the 
Via Appia, a little above the modern Forte Appio. 

Although a description of the Roman road.s and the course which 
they followed, belongs properly to a work upon geography, we may 
here notice very briefly a few of the most important ; — 

1. The Via Appia. the (^iieen of roads (Ripina Viaruni) as it is 
termed by Statius, was commenced by Appius ('lamlius Caecus when 
censor, B.C. 312, It i.ssue<l from the Porta Capena .and ran through 
Ariciii, Tarraoina. Fundi, and Formi.ae to C'a])ua. from whence it was 
subsequently carried across the peninsula, by Beneventum to Brundu- 
sium. being the great highway from Rome to Greece and the Eastern 
provinces. 

References,— C’lnina : EUifizn dt Eoma Antica.voi'V (text) and toL VI, (plates) The 
same: La pnnut parte della vta Appta, Uome^ ISbi. Corpus Iiisc- Lat vol. XIV. 

2. The I7a Latina, issuing also from the Porta Capena. ran parallel to 
the former, but farther inland, and after passing through Ferentinum, 
Aquinum, Casinum, and Venafrum, joined the Via .\ppia at Beneventum. 

References.— Fortanati: BelazionesvgU Scavi della via Latina. Boma, 1859. Tomassetti: 
Via Latina, Horae, Loescher, 188»>. 

3. The Via Praenestina a. Gahina, issuing from the Porta Esqiiilina, 
ran straight through Gabii to Praeneste. The Labicana led from the 
same gate to Labicura. 

4. 5. The Via Collatina, leading to Collatia, and the Via Tihurtinn, 
leading to Tibur, must have both branched off from the Porta Esquilin.i. 
The latter, after reaching its destination, sent off a branch, the Vm 
Stiiihiccntis, to Suhhiti’ieiim, while the main line w.as continued northward, 
under the name of the Via Vahria, ,and passing through Corfinium, 
extended to Adria on the Up|ier .Sea, 

6. 7. The Via JVarni ntana and the Via Sainria Nora, diverged from 
the Porta Colima ; the former, after passing through Xomentum, fell 
into the latter, which, passing through Fidenm, r.an north and east 
through the .Sabine country, and passing Reate and .Isculum, reached 
the Adriatic by the mouth of the Tronto. 

8. The Via Salaria Vetm issued from the Porta Pinciana and fell 
into the Nona, about one mile from the gate. 

9. The I7« Flaminia, which issued from the Porta Ratumena, 
ran north, through Xarnia, and sending out numerous branches to 
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Ancona, Ariininura, and other important towns on the east coast, 
formed the main line of communication with the valley of the Po, and 
so with the provinces beyond the Alps. 

10. 11. The Via Clntliu, branching off from the Via Flaminia. near 
the Ponte Molle. and throwing off a branch called the Via Cassia, 
traversed central Etruria. 

12. The 17(1 Auftlia followed the line of the coast northward, along 
the Etrurian shore, and passing through Genua, extended as far as 
Forum Julii in Gaul. 

lo. The Via o.stknsis. issuing from the Porta Trigemina. followed the 
course of the Tiber, on the left bank, to the [lort of Ostia. 

14. The Via .S'l nriaiia ran along the coast of the Tliyrrhenian from 
Ostia to Lamivium. Aiitium. Astura, &o. 

15. The Via Piirltiensis originated, properly speaking, from the Pons 
Aemilius ; it skirted the gardens of C'sesar, and led to Porto over the 
hills of Moitferert/e. 

16. The Fia Campana branched off from the Portuensis at the second 
milestone, and passing through the Sacred Grove of the Arvales and the 
Fundus MaiiUanus (La JIagliana), led to Porto, following the bank of 
the river. 

17. The Fi'a Cornelia originated from the bridge of Nero, and led to 
the woodlands between the Aurelia and the Clodia, skirting the circus 
of Caligula. 

18. 'the Via Trinniphalis crosses the Vatican ridge (Monte Mario) 
aud falls into the Clodia at La Giusliuiana, 


AQL'EDl'CTS. 

Among all the wonderful undertakings of the Romans, none present 
more striking evidence of their enterprise, energy, and skill, and of 
their indifference to toil and expense when any great public benefit 
was to be gained, than the works commenced at an early period and 
extended through many successive centuries, in order to provide an 
abundant supply of pure water for all p.u ts of the metropolis. Copious 
streams were conducted from great distances, despite of the obstacles 
presented by mountains, valleys, and low-lving level plains, sometimes 
rushing along in vast subterranean tunnels, at other times supported 
upon long ranges of lofty arches, the remains of w'hicti, stretching for 
miles in all directions, may be still seen spanning the waste of the 
Campagna. The stupendous character of these monuments fully 
justifies the admiration expressed by the elder Pliny (H.N. XXXVI. 15). 
Quod si qiiis diUgentius aeslimarerit aqunrnm almnduntiam in piihlico, 
balineis, piscinis, ilomihns, euripis, Jiorlis siifmriinnis, cillis. spatioque 
advenientis exsiriietos arms, moiths perfiis,sos, convalle.s aequntas. fatehitar 
nihil magis mirandnm fuisse in lain arhe hrraruiii. The Roman Aquue- 
diichis, then, were artificial channels (canales sirucliles) formed of stone 
or b I ick, like sewers in our large towns, and were arched over in order 
to keep the water cool and free from impurity (eaeque siructurae confomi- 
centur ut mininie sol aquam tangat') ; the circulation of a free current of 
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air in the interior being secured by numerous small apertures or eyes 
(Jumina) in the arched covering The bottom of the channel, which 
was coated with a sort of cement or stucco, descended with a gradual 
slope or fall (lihramentum — -fastiffiiim — Ubramentum from the 

point whence the water was derived (^unde a/pia covripitur) until it 
reached its destination. In order to lay out the course of a channel 
of this nature, a knowledge of the art of levelling {firs lihrandi) was 
essential; and A'itruvius (VIII. 6) gives a minute account of tlie 
instruments best adapted for this purpose. The amount of fall which 
he recommends is not less than six inches in every iuindred feet {salnm 
rivi Hhramenta haheat fasligiata ne imnus in centenos }>edt‘s HmipedL) ; but 
the ancients do not seem to have adhered strictly to any rule upon this 
point, although the long circuitous sweeps by which the water was 
frequently conducted, proves that they were fully alive to the import- 
ance of making the fall modeiate and equable. WJien circumstances 



j'ermitted, the \\ater, in its covered channel, w’as carried along the 
surtacc of the ground, resting on a base of ma.MUiry 
when the ine<iualilies of tlie surface were such as to rt mler this im- 
possible, it ran under ground {suhterranco rirf>)\ wiien hills interposed, 
it flowed through them in tunnels (s/xc#/ mcrsti — rmiiiidis pn' niontcui 
aefis)^ which were ventilated by e>es or air holes {b'lnina) j)Iaced at 
intervals of il40 feet. If the tunnel {specus) was driven thiough solid 
rock, then the rock itself served as the channel, but if through earth or 
sand, it was lined with walls and arched over {paniUs nan camera in 
specu struantur). VTen valleys, or plains below the level, were to be 
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crossed, the channel was supported on arches {opere arcuato -arena- 
tionibus—fomicibus structis). When the stream (nci«) was approaching 
its destination, or at some other convenient point in its course, it was, 
in many cases, allowed to enter large open ponds {contentae pi.'^cinae\ 
where it reposed, as it were (quasi respirante rivorum cursu), and deposited 
the mud and other impurities by which it was contaminated. Hence, 
these receptacles (concepielae) were termed piscinae hmanae. Issuing 
from this piscina, the stream continued its course as before, in a covered 
channel, and on reaching the highest level in that part of the city to 



which it was conducted, it was received into a great reservoir, called 
caslellum or diviiliculum, from which it was drawn off through pipes of 
lead (Jistuhe plumbeae) or of earthen ware (labi Jictiks) into a number 
of smaller castella in different districts, from which it was again drawn 
off (erogabatur) to supply cisterns of private houses (castella privata 
s. domestica), the open tanks or basins in the streets (lacus'), the spouting 
fountains (salienles), and public and private establishments of every 
description. 
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Our ohief information on tlie aquclucts wliipli siipjilie'i Rome is 
derived from tlie treatise Aijiintihirtihns rrhis /,’oimii l.ihri // , eoiii- 
posed by Frontiiius, who held the office of ('iinitnr Ai/ininini iiniler 
Nerva, A.U. 97 ; and a few additional particulars may be eleaiied from 
Pliny 1 and Vitravius.- Of modern treatises, the most coiiijilefe is tliat 
of Fabretti />r .lya/s et Aqiinetlurtihus Vt'Uria Rome, lb, SO. 8oe 

al.so Allierto ('a.ssio: ilel corso iklle Arque^ Rome, 17.')(). Fea ; Sturiii 
t/i/le arqm. Rome, 181:t. Lanciani : ! fiiminlai li lU I'miitiHo intorna k 
arqiie e gli (iqueiidifi, liome, 1880. Marchetti : Sidle acqui ili Jiinuii aiiliihc 
e mmlerne. Rome. 1SS7. 

'J'akiue Fi'ontinus as our guide, we shall say a few word.s with regard 
to the nine aipieducts which existed when he wrote, noticing them in 
chronological onler. 

i'he neocs.-ity of obtaining a better supply of water for the city than 
could be procured from the ’lilier or from wells, iseems to have been 
fir>t .strongly felt about the middle of the fifth century, and accordingly' 
the — 

I. Aqim was introduced (pinhi'ln est) by Appius Claiuliiis 

t'aeeus. when ceii.sor. R.C. .'Hi. It was derived (cdHri i,lii ml) from a 
point about three-fourths of a mile to the left of the I'ia 1’raene.stina. 
between the .seventh and eighth mile.-tone from Rome, file length of 
the art.tieial channel (durln,-), which ended at the Suhnne near the 
Porta 'J'l iqciiiiiia. was a little more than eleven (Roman) miles, the 
whole being umler ground, with the excejition of lUd yards at the 
terininatiuii, between the Piiia Cajieiia and the ('iini.- I’lihlu’inx, The 
specus of the Appia has been .seen twice; in 1G75 by Fabretti in 
the vigna .Saiitori on the Aventiue, ami in 1868 by Parker at the bottom 
of the tufa quarries of S. .Saba. 

2. Anio »eiu». — The scheme for introducing this .supjily from the 
river .Anio was formed by M’. Curius lientatus, who was censor along 
with L Pipirius Cursor, R.C. ^7i; and it was proposed to defray the 
eo.-t from ttie spoils taken in the war with Pyrrhus. The undertaking 
was not brou.glit to a conclusion until B th 264; two commissioners 
having been apjiointed specially by the Senate. Tlie works commenced 
beyond Tibiir. at the foot of the rocks of S. Cosimato. and the total 
length of the artificial channel was about forty-four miles, entirely 
under ground, with the exception of three-fourths of a mile on sub- 
structions. It entered the city at the Porta Mngqiore, where some 
fragments of Us iqinx arcuatnm were seen and described by Piranesi. 

8. Aqun vimvin, introduced by Q. Marcius Rex. when pr ii tor. R.C. 
144, in accordance with arcsohition of the .8enate (I’lin. 11. N. XXXI. .1). 
The works commenced at a point three miles to the riL'ht of the thirty- 
third niile.'toiie. on the IVn Vah ria; and the total length of the cliaiitiel 
was upwards of forty-one miles, of which about half a mile was on 
substructions, nearly seven miles (according to Pliny, nine mile.s, on 
arches, and the remainder underground. It entered the city near the 
above-named gate at so high a level that it gave a .supply to the summit 
of the Capitoline. .Augustus, or rather .Agrijipa. foi tiled a connection 

■ Pli;. n X x.\xi 3. e. XXXVl. li. 

* Vitruv. de VIIL 6. 7. 

G 
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with another spring nearly a mile more distant, and this branch 
aqueduct was named Aqua Augusta. The Aqua Alarcia was held to be 
tlie purest, the coldest, and most wholesome water in Rome, and as 
such its praises are celebrated by Pliny (11. N. XXXVI. 15) — Clarissima 
aquarum umnium in toto orhe, frigoris sahihritatisque paliiui praeconio Urhis 

Marcia est; and so proud was the 
Gens Marcia of their connection 
with this work, that a denarius of 
Q. Marciiis Philippus presents upon 
one side a head of Ancus Martins, 
from whom the clan claimed de- 
scent, and on tlie other an eque.strian 
statue standing on the arches of 
the aqueduct, with the letters 
AQVA M., as represented in the annexed cut. The Aqua Marcia sup- 
plied 130 castella, 700 tanks (lacus), and 105 spouting fountains (salieiites). 

Titus increased the volume of the water, for the supply of his 
Thermae (Corpus Inscr. Lat., vol. VI., n. 1:146). Caracalla did the 
same thing in A.D. 212 — adquisito /ante novo antoniniano {Ihidem, vol. 
VI., n. 1245) ; and their example was followed by Diocletian, from 
whom the water was named Toria. 

4. Aqna Tepoia, introduced by the censors Cn. Servilius Caepio and 
Cassius Longinus, B.C. 125, from a point two miles to the right of the 
eleventh milestone on the IVa iMtina. 

6. Aqua lulla, introduced by Agrippa, when aedilis. B.C. 33. from 
a point to the right of the twelfth milestone on the Via Latina. The 
whole length of this aqueduct was about fifteen and a-half miles ; one 
mile and a-half on substructions, six and a-half on arches, the remainder 
under ground. The Aqua Marcia, the Aqua Tepula, and the Aqua 
lulia, after issuing from their respective piscinae limariae, about six and 
a-half miles from Rome, entered the city upon the same arches, each, 
however, in a separate channel, the Aqua lulia being uppermost, the 
Aqua Tepula in the middle, and the Aqua Marcia lowest; and traces of 
these three channels are quite visible at the Porta Maggiore, the Porta 
Praenestiua of the Aurelian circuit. 

6. Aqua Tirgo, introduced by Agrippa. B.C. 19. for the supply of his 
Thermae, from a swampy tract (^palnstrihus locis) eight miles from Rome, 
on the Via Collatiiia. The whole length of the aqueduct was about 
fourteen miles. It entered Rome on the side of the Pincian hill, and 
was conveyed upon arches into the Campus Martius. It is still available 
to a certain extent, and, under the name of the Aqua Vergiue, supplies 
the beautiful and well-known Fontana di Trevi and many other fountains 
of the modern city. 

7. Aqua AUieiina m. Auguafa, on the right bank of the Tiber, 
introduced by Augustus, from the Lacies Alsietinns, six and a-half miles 
to the right of the fourteenth milestone on the Via Claudia. The 
whole length was twenty-two miles, the termination being under the 
Janiculum ; but the water was so bad that it was used for gardens only, 
and for filling the artificial lakes in which naumachiae were exhibited. 

8 Aqua Claudia, introduced by Cah'gula and his successor, A.D. 
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38-52, from three very pure and abundant springs, uameil CatTiilnm, 
Ciirtms. and AlhinUnus, a little to the left of the thirty-eit;hth milestone 
on the T ia Suh/ncensin. The whole length was upwards of forty-six 
miles, of which thirty-six were under ground, and nine anda-half upon 
arches. This water was considered next in excellence to the Marria. 
The remains of its lofty arches are the most conspicuous landmark 
of the Campagna. 

9. Anio iVoTus. commenced, at the same time with the last mentioned, 
by Caligula, and completed by Claudius. The water was taken off 
from the Anio (excipitur ex Jlumine') at a point near the forty-second 
niilestone on the Via Sublacensis ; and the total length was fifty-eight 
and a-half miles, of which forty-nine were under ground. As it 
approached the city, it was carried upon arches for upwards of six 
miles. 

The Arpia Cletndiei and the Anio A'orifs^ after issuing from their 
phciiiae limarirte, entered the city upon the same arches, the latter being 
uppermost; and remains of the works may still be traced near the 
modern I'ortn Mafpiinre. There is no doubt that these two aipiednots 
were the grandest and most costly woiks of their class. Three hundred 
millions of sesterces (hrniHius) were, according to Pliny, expended on 
the former ; and some of the arches over which the latter passed were 
109 feet high. 

Each of the streams brought by these nine aqueducts entered the city 
at a different level from the rest (aqnoe mamn (iinr.vi in Urhem lihra 
jyerveiiiunQ, in the following' order, beginning with the highest: — 

1. Anio Aovns. — 2. Clain/ia. — 3. Itiiia. — 1. Tepnla. — 5. Murcia. — 6. Anio 
Veins, — 7. Virgo. — 8. Appin. — 9. AUiUina. Of these, the first six had 
piscinae limariae. all about six and a-half miles from Rome, in the direc- 
tion of the Via Latina. The last three had none. The Anio IS’ovm had 
two. the second being near the point where the artificial channel 
branched off from the river ; but, notwithstanding this precaution, its 
water was always turbid when the parent stream was in flood. 

The Anio Novus and the Clawtia were so elevated that they afforded 
a supply to the highest parts of the city. On the other hand, it will be 
observed that the two oldest, the Appia and the Anio Veins, were brought 
in at a low level, and the works were almost entirely under ground. 
This, as Frontinus suggests, was prob.ably the result of design ; for at 
the period when they were formed the Romans were still eng,aged in 
war with neighbouring tribes, and h.ad these structures been exposed 
to view, they might have been destroyed by an invading army. 

In .addition to the nine aqueducts which existed when Frontinus 
wrote, we he,ar of an A'pia Traiana, .iiidan .I'pia A>i xondiina, the work of 
&reru.s Akxanihr. Procojnus (loth. J. 19 counts all together fourteen 
cinannels, the eleven just dc.scribed, and the three side bran.ches, named 
the Speciis Ortaciann.s (a branch of the Anio Vetus), the .'iqiia Aw/i:.sta 
(a branch of the Appia), and the rirus .{Hloiiiniann< (a branch of the 
Alarcia) which crosses the Via Appia over the so-called arch of Drusus. 

It may be gathered from wh.at has been said above, that the whole 
of the works by which supplies of water were brought into the city, 
were comprehended under the general term Aqaiuductiis, or simpiy, 
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Ductus. The water itself was distinffiiished, in each case, either by tlie 
iianje of the person by whom it was introduced, as A(inn Appiu. Aqua 
Marcia, &c., or by the name of the source from whence it was derived, 
as .Aqua Ahktbm, Auia Vttus, &c., or, finally, from some lef;end con- 
nected with its history, as Aqua Vi’ij". .Xgain, these terms are 
employed to denote, not only the water ceuveyeil, but also t!ie 
aqueduct by which it was conveyed, so that Aqua Murcia may mean 
either the Jlarcian Aqueduct, or the water conveyed by the Marciau 
Aqueduct, and so for all the rest. 

ft may perhaps excite surpiise that the Romans should have expended 
such a vast amount of toil and money upon the construction of aque- 
ducts. although acquainted with the hydrosratical law, according to 
wliich, water, when conveyed in clo-ie fiipes, will rise to the level of the 
fountain or reservoir from which the pipe proceeds. Pliny correctly 
enunciates this proposition when he states (H.X XXXI. 0). — Snhit 
altitudinem exortiK sm — and the distributions from the main CasUlla to 
the different parts of the city were actually effected upon this principle. 
This is clearly proved by the manner in which the authorities already 
quoted express themselves when describing the tubes of lead and 
earthenware, by the words of Frontimis, wlio tells us that the Aqua 
Claudia and the Aiiio Novus were introduced at so high a level as to 
afford a supply to the tops of the isolated hills, by the existence of 
numerous Saluntes or spouting fountains — and by the line in Horace 
(Epp. J. X. 2UJ. 

Purior ill vicis aqua teudit rumpere plumbum. 

We have no rea-snn to believe, however, that aYiy attempt was ever 
made to apply the principle upon a great scale: and it is remarkable 
that the e.xperience of modern engineers goes to prove that it cannot 
be employed with advantage when a huge body of water is to be 
brought from a considerable distance. 

Cianca .Tlaxiuin. — But cveu the aqueducts of (.'aligula and Claudius 
are inferior in solid giandenr to the liiige v.mlted drains constructed, 
according to tradition, eitlier by the elder Tarqum or by .Superbiis, 
for the purpose of diawiiigoff the water from tlie swamps, which, in 
the earliest ages, spread over the whole of the low grounds lying around 
the bases of the seven hills. The main trunk, known as the Ciuica 
Maxima, may still be seen m part entire, and still conveys water into the 
Tiber. It consists of three concentric vaults or semicircular arches, 
the breadth of the innermost being about thirteen and a-half feet. All 
are formed of the volcanic stone called peperiuo, the blocks being five 
and a-half feet long and three feet thick, fitted together with tlie 
greatest accuracy, witiiout cement. The skill as well as labour with 
which this colossal iabric was executed is proved by the fact, that it 
has undergone no change, and exhibits no trace of dilapidation or 
decay, although more than 2,000 years have passed away since it was 
completed. 

A branch drain, running up in the direction of the Sahara, tributary 
to the Cloaca Maxima, and formed upon the same gigantic scale, was 
discovered about the middle of the last century, sixty teet below tliu 
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present surface. It is supposed to be the work of a somewhat later 
period, the stone ernployed beinjjf a kind liinr-itoiK*, called travertinOy 
which does not appear to have been used for buikliug purpo&es until 
after the regal period.* 

'riie only works of the regal 
ej'och of which distinct traces still 
remain, are the Tullianmn (p. 
the Cloaca, with the retaining wall 
along the bank of the river, and a 
tew fragments of the wall of Serviiis. 

AVe have already given a representa- 
tion of the first, and we subjoin a 
cut, showing the mouth of the 
Cloaca as it now appears, and 
another, taken from Sir William 

Gel I’s work on the Topogra[>hy of Rome, exhibiting “one of the best 
and least doubtful specimens'* of the Servian wall, under the church of 
S. Ralbina, in the direction of the l*orta Capena. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE, AND THEIR POLITICAL 

AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 

For REFERENCES to STANDARD AUTHORITIES On the mhjeett treated of, vide 
Appendix Io Chapter. 

The Koiiiaii^ a .vlixed l*cople. — Tliere is DO point cmiiiecteil with the 
early history of Rome mure certain tlian that tlie onj.hn:il inhabitants were a 
nti.xcd people, formed by tlie combination "f three <li>titict races — Latini, Sahiiie 
and Etni.ici. tVhile tradition ascribed the actual foundation of the city to a 
colony of Latins from Alba Lonjra, under Romulus, their speedy union with a 
body of Sabines, under Titus Tatius, was universally acknowledged. The same 
unanimity does not prevail regarding the introduction of Etruscans, who, ac 
cording to one account, did not form a component part of the population until 
the migration of the fourth king, the elder Tarquinius, while others maintabied 
that a settlement of Etruscans, upon the Coelian hill, lent their aid to Romulus 
in bis contest with Tatius and the Sabines. Without pretending to miravel the 
confused web of ancient legends, it seems perfectly clear that the triple union 
must have taken place before the formation of the constitution usually ascribed 
to Romulus, since the divisions recognised by that constitution bear a distinct 
reference to the three elements. The words of Floras (III. 18.) express the fact 
clearly and accurately — Quippe guum populus Rommius Etruscos, Latinos, 
Sabinosque miscuerit et unum ex omnibus sanguinem ducat, corpus fecit ex 
membris et ex omnibus unus est. 

Popiiluv ::oinaiiu8. <{airiir«. — The appellation of the united people was 
Populus Rnmanus Quirites, or Populus Roinanus Quiritium,' although, when 
no great formality was aimed at, the separate designations, Populus Rnmanus 
and Quirites, were used indifferently to comprehend the whole. The origin ot 
the latter term must be regarded as still involved in doubt. The ancients them- 
selves prnpo.sed two derivation.-, both of which pointed to the habines, some 
regarding the word as another form of Cun las, i.e. inhahitani' of the Sabine town 
of Cures, - others connecting it with Quins, which, in the Sabine dialect .signified 
a spear. The second etymology might have been con.-idered a.- -,'iti.-fai-lory . .ami 
we might have regarded Quirites ;is equivalent to warriors, h.id it not been that 
Quirites i- n.-ed emphatically to denote Romans in the fnll enjoyment of their 

lAnl Oel I le X. 2t. Macrob. S I 4 Liv I et 1‘ VIII .. 9 X. -J-i XX!L Itt 
XLI IR Viirro LL VI. § comp. Dionvs. [I 46 Plut Horn 

2L’V r r> Varro L.L VI § SS. Plot. Kom. U 
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civil riglits as peaceful citizens ; ami hence C*sar is said to have recalled his 
insubordinate soldiers to tlieir duty by abruptly addressing them as Quirites 
instead of ililites. ‘ We cannot fail to connect Quirites with Quiritis, an epithet 
of Juno, and with Qiiirinus, one of the titles of the god Janus, and the name 
under whicli Romulus was woi-shipped as a hero-god, nor to I'cmark the verb 
Quirilare, which denotes the solemn appeal tor assistance made by' one citizen 
to another in the hour of danger — Quirilare dicitur is qiii Quiriiium filan 
clamans implorat. * 

Original Tribes. — The united people was divided into three tribes, (tribus,") 
which bore respectively the names — 1. llamnes s Rannevses. J. Tides s. 
Titienses s. Tatienses. 3. Lneeres s. Lucerenses. The name of the first, 
according to the belief of the later Romans, was taken from Romulus, tliat of the 
second from Tatius. and tliat of the third was connected with tire Etrascan word 
Lucumo, signifying lord or prince.^ At the head of each tribe was a captain, 
called Tribuuus, and the members of the same tribe were ternicil. in reference to 
each other Tribules.* 

Cariac — Each tribe was subdivided into ten sections, calleil Curiae, each 
distinguished by a name,* so that in all there were thirty Curiae. The members 
of eaeh Curia were called, in reference to each other, Curiales ; * cacli had its 
own chapel — its own place of assembly, called Curia — its own priest, called 
Curio or Flameu Curialis,’’ who presided at the solemnities (sacra) peculiar to 
his Curia, and out of the thirty Curicnes one was selected who presided over the 
whole, under the title of Curio Maximus. * 

Finally, if we can trust Dionysius, each Curia was subdivided into ten decades 
or Decuriae, eaeh Decuria having its petty officer, termed Ihcnrio. “ 

Genteit Familiae. — The organization described above was entirely political; 
but there were also social divisions of a very imjKirtant character. The Tribes 
and Curies were made up of clans or houses, each of which was termed a Geus; 
the individuals composing each Gens being termed, in reference to each other, 
Gentiles. Each Gens was made up of a certain number of branches or families, 
each of which was termed a Familia, and each Famiha was composed of indi- 
vidual members. There can be no reasonable doubt, notwithstanding the 
assertion of Xiebuhr to the contrary, that not only all the individual members 
of the same family, but likewise all the families of the same gens, referred their 
origin to a common ancestor, and hence all Gentiles were regarded as connected 
by blood more or less remotely. 

Praenomen. IVomen. i'oaaomeii. jtgriioinen, &c. Gentiles all bore a 
common name, which indicated the Gens to which they belonged ; to this was 
added a second name, to designate the family, and a third name was prefixed to 
the two others to distinguish the individual member of the family. According 
to this arrangement, the name which marked the individual, answering, in some 
respects, to our Christian name, stood first, and was termed Praenomen ; the 
name which marked the Gens stood second, and was termed Nomen ; the name 
which marked the Familia stood third, and was termed Cognomen. 

1 Suet. Caes. 70 Plut Caes 51 

• Varro L L- VL § 68. see also Cic ad Fam X. 32. Liv III. 44 

8 Varro L L. V. §55. Liv X. 6. Prop. IV. i 31. Plut. Rom 20 
4 Dionys IL 7 PJut. Rom 20 . Varro LL V. §81 Disrest I. ii 2C. 
i Pint Rom. 20 Cie. de R. II. 8. Fest. s.v. Novae Curiae^ p 174. 

4 Paul Diac. s.v. Curiae, p 49 

I Dionys II, 7. Varro L L. V. § 83. Paul. Diar. s.v. Curujles fiaminet^ p. 64. 

8 Paul Diac. s.v. Maxtrmia Curio, p. 126. 

• Dionys. II, 7 
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Thus, in tlie full designation Publius Cornelius Scipio, Publius is the Prae- 
nomen, marking the individual ; Cornelius is the Nomen, and marks that he 
belonged to the Gens Cornelia; Scihio^ is the Cognomen, and marks that he 
belonged to that family or branch of the Gens Cornelia called Scipio. 

Occasionally a Familia became very numerous, and sent out many branches, 
forming, as it were, sub-families ; and in such cases it became necessary, in order 
to prevent confusion, to add a second cognomen. Tims, we find such appellations 
as, lAicius Cornelius Lentulus Crus — Lucius Cornelius Lentnlus Niper— 
Publius Cornelius Lentulus Spinther — all these persons belonged to tlie Gens 
Cornelia and to the Familia of the Lentuli; but tlie Lentuli became in process 
of time so numerous that a number of subsidiary' branches were established, whose 
descendants were distinguished by the additional cognomina of Crus^ Niger^ 
Spinther^ &c. Sometimes, in the case of a family which could boast of a great 
nmnlier of distinguished members, it became necessary to add a third cognomen, 
which, however, seldom passed beyond the iiulividual to ^vliom it was applied. 
Thus, Publius Cornelius Scipio Nasica, (consul, B.C. HM.) had a son who 
was designated as P. Corndins Sripio Xasira t’orculnm. (consul, B.C. 161 and 
155.) and the s^m of the latter wa.-? kiunvn as /\ ConuPius Sripio Nasica 
Serapio^ (conml B.C, ld8, killed Ti. Gracchus B.C. 131.) — Senipio being, 
in the first instance, a mere nick-name applied to him from his likeness to a 
certain pig merchant. The stm of c-.- tpu* resumed the more simple appcllatinn 
of his great grandfather, and was P. f 'orndius Seijno Xasin/. (consul. B.C. 
111 .) 

Again, in addition to the ordinary name, a eoinplimentarv title was sometimes 
bestowed by an army, or by the common con.scnt of tlie citi/ens, in order to 
commemorate some great aciiievement. Tims, Publius Cornehus Scipio^ the 
conqueror of Hannibal, was styled A/ricafius, and the same epithet wa.s applied 
to the younger Publius Cornelius Scipio, the de.-^troyer of Carthage. In like 
manner Q, Caecilius MeCellus., in consequence of his successes against Jugurtha, 
was styled Numidicus-^Publins Sernlius Vatia was styled isauriem; and 
Roman history will funiLsh many other examples. Such an addition to the 
cognomen was called an Agnomen, * and, generally speaking, was confined to 
the individual who gained it, and was not transmitted to his posterity.^ 

Lastly, a peculiar modification of the name was introduced when an individual 
passed by adoption (of which we shall have occasion to speak more at large 
hereafter) out of one Gens into another. The person adopted laid a^ide his original 
name.s and as.'^uined tliosc of the person hv whom he wa.s adopted, adding, how- 
ever, an epithet to mark the Gens out of wlii<-h lie had pa-'-ed Thus, Publius 
Corndins Scipio^ the .son of the elder Africami.s, having no s»»n, adopted L. 
AeuiiUu't Panins, the son of L. AemiHu'' P.aiiliH Maeedoni(‘n‘‘. The young 
Paulii-'. immefliatelv upon lii.s adi>ption, to<»k tlie naineof hi> adopn-d father, and 
became P. Corndins Srijno ; tiut to mark that he liad ouee belonged to the Gens 
Aemilta, the epithet Aeinilinnus wiis annexed, po that, when at a .-ubsoquent 
period he received the title of Afrieanus, hi.'* name at full h ngtli wa> Pnbbn'i 
Co^nirlins Sripio A frirnnus Armihanns,, to which eventn.ally A\a.‘' .added a second 
Agnomen Nnm<intiiiu< ! In like manner C. Ortnrius Cor pins, when adopted 
in tenns of the last will of hi.s maternal grand-uncle, became C. Jnlins Caesar 

1 See a catalogue of some of the more remarkable in Ovid. Fa'.t. I. i^7. 

2 The title of Attattcui was a^<^Hmed by. and not bestowed upon. L ('nrneliu-- Scipio, the 
brother of the elder Africanus, and when applied to his descendants mu«t have been regarded 
merely as a second cognomen So also the title Aeiernmn', which distingui3hed a branch of 
the Claudii Marcelli. 
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Octavianus, anil hence, at different stages in his career, he was styled Octaviu.- 
and Octavianus, both being eventnally superseded by the complimentary title o! 
Augustus, bestowed, by the Senate, B.C. 27. Veiy rarely we find the cj)it]iet o) 
adoption derived from the name of the Familia, and not ifom that of the (lens. A 
son of that M. Cluudius Murcelbis who served, with distinction, under Sl.arius in 
Gaul and in the social war, was adopted by a certain P. Cornelius Lentulus, and 
ought therefore to have become P. Cornelius Lentulus Clmtianus ; but there 
were two Gentes Claudiae, and, therefore, for the sake of distinction, and to 
mark the illustrious family to which he had belonged, he assumed the name P. 
Cornelius Lentulus Marcetlinus, and this epithet of ilarcellinus passed as a 
second cognomen to his descendants. One other anomaly deserves notice, becaust 
it occurs in the case of a famous individual, and might occasion embarrass- 
ment. J/. Junius Brutus, the celebrated assassin of .lulius Cmsar, was adopted 
several years before the death of the dictator, by his own maternal uncle, Q 
Servilius Caepio, and ought therefore to have become Q. Servilius Caepit 
Junianus, but for some reason he retained his original cognomen ; and we find 
the different appellations to which he was entitled jumbled together in great 
confusion. Thus by Cicero he is termed sometimes simply Brutus,'' sometimes 
M. Brutus,^ sometimes Q. Caepio Brutus,^ and byAsconius, * .17. Caepio. 

The women of a family were, for the most part, distinguished simply by the 
name of the gens to which they belonged, without Praenomen or Co^omen. 
Thus, the daughter of Julius Csiaar was Julia ; of Cicero. Tullia; of Atticns. 
Pomponia. 

This system of nomenclature prevailed, without change, from tlie earliest eiiocb 
until the dovvmfal of the commonwealth. It underwent consiilerable modification, 
at least in particular cases, under the earlier emperors, but these it is unneces.sary 
to discuss here 

Pairicii. l>aires — Tile three tribes of the Jlamnes, Titles, and Luceres, 
divided politically into C'uriue, and socially into Gentes and Pamiliae, did not, 
even in the earliest times, constitute the whole free population of Rome, but 
formed a privileged class, who enjoyed exclusively all jinlitical power and all the 
honours ot the st.atc. .As members of this privileged class, they were compi*e- 
hendcd under the general designation of Patricii or Putres. The latter term 
may- have originally been confined to the chosen elders n ho fonned the Senatus 
or great council of state ,* but Putres is employed perpetuallv as symonvnious 
with Patricii ; and even those historians who endeavour to draw a distinction 
between the words, and to represent the Patricii as the sons or younger branches of 
the Patres, do not themselves, in their narratives, maintain any such distinction. 

Clirntea. p.-iironi — Each Patrician house had a body of retainers or depen- 
dents, who were termed the Clkntes of the Gens, or of the Familia, or of the 
individuals to which or to whom they were attached, and these again were sty-led 
Patroni, witli reference to their clients; the terms Patroni and Clientes being 
correlative, and the position of the parties bearing a resemblance, in some respects, 
to that of a feudal lord and his va.ssiils in the middle ages. AVhat the origin of the 
Clients may have been, and whence this inferiority may- have proceeded, are ques- 
tions which it is now impossible to answer ; but the most probable hypothesis is, 
that they were a conquered race, .and that the p.atrician 3 were their conquerors. It 
18 certain, that the relation of Clientela, as it was called, existed among the Sabinee- 

leg Ad Att. V. 18 20. VI. 1. 

^eg Philipp. X. il 

4 Ad Att. U. 24. PhiUpp.X.11. 

* In Mlivn.ae. 
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and the Eti*uscans, and was perhaps uoIversaJ in ancient Italy. ^ The word 
Cliens^ is, we can scarcely doubt, connected with the verb clueo, which is identical 
with the Greek and although clueo^ where it occurs in the classical writers, 

signifies to he spoken q/, it may also have signified simply to hear, and indeed 
audio and cckovu are commonly used in both senses. Thus, Clientes or Cluentes 
would denote hearers, that is, persons who listened with respect and obedience 
to the dictates of their superiors. But although the Clientes were, in all respects, 
dependents and inferiors, yet the sway of the Patrons was by no means of a 
tyrannical or arbitrary character. On the contrary, the duties of Patrons and 
Clients were strictly reciprocal, and in many cases clearly defined. 

The Patron was bound to expound the laws (jyromere leges) to his Client — to 
watch over his pecuniary and personal interests as a father over those of his son 
— to maintain, in a court of justice, his rights, when injured or assailed, and 
generally to protect him in all his relations, both public and private. 

On the other hand, the Client was bound to aid and support his Patron — to 
furnish a dowry for the daughter, if the father were poor — to raise money for the 
ransom of the patron himself, or of his children, if taken prisoners in war — for 
the payment of fines or damages incurred in legal processes, and for the expen- 
diture required for discharging any public office. 

A Patron and his Client could not appear against each other in a court of 
law, either as principals or witnesses, nor assume a hostile attitude under any 
form. These, and similar obligations are enumerated by Dionysius, (II. 10,) 
who is more e.'cplicit upon this matter than any other ancient writer ; and there 
is also a passage in Aulus Gellius, (V, 13,) in which we are told that the ties of 
clientship were at one time regarded as more sacred than those of blood, and 
that next to the name of fatlier, that of Patronus was the most holy. 

The Clientship descended from father to son on both sides ; the Client bore 
the gentile name of his Patron, and was regarded as appertaining to the Gens, 
although not strictly forming a part of it. 

The obligation of a Patron to protect his Client being regarded as of the most 
solemn character — the violation of it was a crime which rendered the perpetrator 
Sacer, i.e. devoted to the infernal gods, and, as such, an object of general 
abhorrence, and no longer under the guardianship of the laws. By the code of 
the XII. Tables it was expressly enacted — Patromis si Clienti fraudem feceriU 
sacer esto — and among tlie spirits reser\'ed for torture in the netherworld, Virgil 
enumerates — 

“ Ilic quibus inviri fratres, dum vita mauebat, 

I’ul^atusve parens, aut frans iimoxa Clienti, 

» k • • 

Inclu'i poenani expectant.” 2 

It will still farther illu-'tratc the position of Patron and Client if we hear in 
mind, that when a master granted freedom to a .riave, the relation previonriy 
expressed by the words doniin/ts ami sernts was now repn'sented hy ji(ifroriu<t 
and libertus^ and that, in legal phraseologv, anv advoeate who plea<ied for a 
criminal in a court til justice was termed the putronus of tiie accused. 

FU'bex •«. I'lebs. — But not only do we hoar in eaily Human lii-iui\ of the 
Patricians and their Clients, but from the veiy infaney of the ^tate ve find a 
body of men termed Phbs or Pltbes, who at fir'l iH-Ionged to the uon-j'rivilegcd 
class, and were entirely sliut out from all partici[»atiou in political power, but 

) Liv, II. ]6. Diony?. II. 46. V 40 IX 5. X. U 
J \ irgil ^n. VI GeS. see also Dionys. l.c. and Flor C. IL .XTiii. 25. 
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wlio graduaUy inereasod iu numbers, wealth, and influence, and at length, by alow 
degrees, and after many desperate struggles, succeeded in placing themselves 
upon a footing of complete equality with the Patricians, and in gaining admission 
to all the offices of state, civil, military, and sacred. Indeed, the intern.-d 
history of the city, for nearly two centuries after the expulsion of the kings, is 
wholly occupied with details regarding the contests between the Patricians and 
the Plebeiiins ; and it was not mitil the two orders were lully and heartily united 
that the career of conquest commenced, which was terminated only by the limits 
of the civilised woild. But the question now to lie considered is. Who were the 
Plebeians, and whence did they come ? 

The historians of the Augustan age believed that the tenn was anotlicr 

name for the former being used to denote the whole non*privileged 

class collectively, while the latter was employed with reference to different 
Patrician houses to which they were individually attached. But this idea, long 
received without doubt or suspicion, is entirely irreconcileable with the position 
occupied by the Clients, as exphained above, and also with the narratives ot the 
historians themseh-es. The Clients, even as a body, could never have engaged 
in a series of fierce struggles, during which they mtist have constantly been 
brought into direct collision with their individtial Patrons, nor woidd any Patri- 
cian have been permitted to exercise those act? of oppression and cruelty towards 
the Clients of another Patrician which we find often perpetrated on the Plebs in 
their weakness. Moreover, many passages might be quoted from Livy and 
Dionysius in which the Clients of the Patricians are mentioned, not merely as 
distinct from the Plebs, but as actively assisting their patrons to frustrate the 
designs of the Plebs. The most important of tliesc arc referred to below, and 
ought to be carefully consulted.' 

The ingenious hypothesis of Niebuhr, although he insists with too much 
dogmatism on the minute details of his theory, is now generally accepted as a 
satisfactory solution of the difficulties which surround this subject His views 
may be briefly expressed in tlie following propositions : — 

1. The Plebs and the Clients were originally entirely distinct. 

2. The original population of Rome consisted solely of the Patricians and 
their Clients. 

y. The Plebs was composed of the inhabitants of various Latin towns which 
were conquered and destroyed, their population being, at the same time, tram- 
ported to Rome and the surrounding territory. Thus, upon the taking of Alba 
by Tnllus Hostilius, Livy reoords-^/M/ift'catar civium numerus — and again, 
when speaking of the conquest of Ancus — secutusque morem regum priorum, 
qui rem Romanam auxerant hoslibus in civitatem accipiendis, multitudinem. 
omnem Romam traduxit.* 

4. As long as the Patricians and Plebeians remained politically distinct, the 
farmer alone, with their clients, vjere designated as the Populus. 

Hence we find Populus and Plebs spoken of as different bodies, not merely 
in the early ages, as when we are told — Consul Appius negare jus esse tribuno 
in quemquam, nisi in plebeium. Non enim roPULi sed pleeis eum magistratnm 
esse * — but in formal documents of a much later period, and even when the 
original import of the terms must have been altogether forgotten. Thus, in the 
prophecy published B.C. 212, diuing the second Punic war, enjoining the insti- 

! Liv. IL 3S 56 64. III. 14. 16. comp VII 18 Dionvs. VI 45-47 63. IX 41. X 27 
1 LIr I 30 33. 

S Ur. II. 56. 
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tutiou of games in honour of Apollo— //5 ludis facimdis praeerit praetor is, 
qui jus POPULO PLEBEIQUE dahit summum ^ — and in the will of Augiisrua — 
Legata non ultra civilem modum^ 7iisi quod populo et plert cccxxxv. . . . 
dedit. ^ ' 

When we remember the progress made by Rome during the regiil period, we 
shall understand that the numbers of the Plebeians increased with great rapidity, 
and that this body must have included a vast number of families which liad been 
noble and wealthy in the vanquished states, as well as the humble and the poor. 
The Plebeians had their own Gentes and Familiae, the same system of names 
prevailed among them as among the Patricians, and in some cases the gentile 
)iamcs were i<lcntical Tims there was a Patrician Gens Claudia witli tlie 
family names Pnlvher, Nero, and others; and also a Plebeian Gens Claudia 
with the family name Mnrcelhui. 

Aiiisiluaiiiaiiou of tiic tvilii iiii' — The old Clients were 

eventually mi\ed up with and became a portion of the Plehs; hut when and by 
what steps this was effected, arc points upon whicli we are entirely ignorant. 
It is pjobuhle. however, tlint the fusion wa-= completed at the ])eriod when the 
Plehs sLiceeedcil in extoiting bom tlje P.-itriciaH' the full eonci“«’^ion t)f equal 
rights. 

Clients of Inter lime*. — But althoiuth the client" became pi»iitically merged 
ill tlie Plehs, the habits an»l nation. il feelmg-i (NHinectcd with the Clkntela 
remained. Many of the poorer Ibmians, ami foicigners resident in Koine, ghidh 
took advantage of this aeutiment, and placed themselves undei the piotection of 
the rich and powerful. E\en towards tlic close of the republic and under the 
early emperors, the noble Roman loved to be visited each morning by a crowd ul 
humble dependants, and to walk abroad attended by a mnmrous retinue whom 
he was wont to assist with liis advice, and occasionally to entertain at his table, 
or, as became the practice at a late period, to recompen.'se by a dole (sportula) 
of food or money for their mercenary devotion. 

Cities and whole provinces, in like manner, sought, as clients, to secui*e the 
good offices of particular familie.^ or individuals. Tlie Marcelli were the patrons 
of Sicilv — tlie Fabii, of the AliobrogCft — the Claiidii, of Sparta — Cato, of Cyprus 
and Cappadocia; and as a proof tliat the connection so fonned was not meiely 
nominal, we find Octavius excusing tlie inhabitants of Bonoiiia fnim joining in 
the league against Ids rival — quod in Antoniorum clientela nytiqnitus ernnt 
— (Suet. Octav. 17.) 

Plfbt of lairr — After the Plebeians had been admitted to a lull 

particijMtioii of all social and j)oIitic:il iiglit>, the term Phhs or PUlns by 
degrees lo^^t its original .«ipdfication ; it no longer indicated an order or body in 
the state politically distinct, but was use 1 to denote those mcinl>ers of the com- 
munitv at lar<re We mean" were small and who'^e station was Inimhle. Hence, 
by tlie writer" who iiourislicd rmnng tlie i;t"t century of the republic, and under 
the empire, the name J'l<hs wa" applied to the whole m;iss of poiw eiu/.ens, and 
is freqiientlv employed disparagingly in llie sense of the moh or rnhhle. The 
mlv trace of political or scM’.ial di."tinetion whieh remained was in the separation 
still kept up between the Palrieian ami Plelieian Gcnte.s, and this was closely 


2 Tact? Ann-' L 8. In the Senatus Coiisultum. quoted by Caelms in Cic. Epp aci Earn 
VTII a we read— 5i qindearead popnbim,nd lain opiu i<t) Ser Snlpictm, >1 

Warceltus Con praetorei. frtbuntgue plehm, tjuibnt eorum ridertfur <iri popnium plebemre 'efer 
the Urm popnlu^ may signify the people assembled in the Coinitia Centunau. a« 
opposed to pleb$, the people assembled in the Comitia Trifauta. 
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observed, because, although all the great offices were open to Plebeians, there 
were certain magistracies (that of Tribunus Plebis, fia- example,) from which, 
according to an inviolable principle in the constitution, all members of the 
Patrician Gentes were rigidly excluded. 

IVobilrM. lsiiobil«‘«. .'a'ovj Honijiicf, lii<4 kniitginuiu. — After all jjolitical 
distmction.s between Patrici.ans .and Plebeians had been finally removeil, a new 
anstocracv or nobility gradually spnmg up Certain high offices of state conferred 
upon the holder the right of using, upon public occasion.s, an ivory chair of peculiar 
tomi. This chair was tenned Sella CtiruUs; and the offices, to be'cuninerated here- 
after, which gave a right to the use of this seat were iiameil Mngistrai/ii,- Ciinilrji 
It was the custom for the sons or other lineal descendants of those who had held 
such offices to make figures with waxen faces representing their dignified ances- 
tors, and the right bestowed by such custom or usage was called ll, Imaqinum. 
Ihese Imagines or figures were usually ranged in the public apartment (atrium) 
of the hou.se occupied by the representative of the family— appropriate descriptive 
legends (tifuti) were attached to each — they were exhibited on .all o-i-eat family 
or gentile festivals and solemnities ; and the dignity of a fiimilv and of a oens 
was, to a certam degi-ee, estimated by the number which it could display. ' '’aII 
persons who possessed one or more of these figures, that is to say, all who could 
number among their ancestors individuals who had held one or more Curule 
offices, were designated by the title of Nobiles. Those who had no figures of 
their awestors, but who had raised themselves to a Cui-ule office, were termed 
Novi Homines. All who had no figures of their ancestors, and had not, in 

Fven Tfr" ® p"™'® together as lynobiles. 

Even after the admussion of the Plebeians to a ftill participation in political power, 
the high offices were, to a great extent, monopolised by a small number of 
fomilies; these ^oblles became gradually more and more exclusive, and looked 

sTu^irmris'c r"®^’®® belonging to their own class who 

sought to nse to eminence m the st.ate.^ Hence the tierce opposition offered to 
Manus, who was a ^,n■us Homo, and even Cicero, who stood in the same posi- 
tion, WM always notwithstanding the services he rendered to the aristocLy, 
reg.irded with coldness and aversion by a laige portion of the old Nobiles It 
diTn understood that this AoiiYiffis conferred no legal privileges- 

did not imply the possession of wealth, and was enjoyed by Plebeians and Patii- 
to their extraction. It has been remarked, that no 
Patncian is ei er spoken of as an hjnobilis or as a Noeus Homo If this is reallv 

eveiy Patncian famdy, and the number of these was latterly very small could 
number the holder of a Curule magistracy among its ancestors 

how th‘e“sra?p“w''”'’"A“Tr^‘ ^ reo'liJj-iderstood from the last section 

how the state became divided mto two great political parties or factions the one 
imposed of the Senate with the Nobiles and thefr ^lerents, who delfred to 
keep all politicffi [rawer, as far as possible, in the hands of a few individuals the 
ither, composed chiefly of the Ignobiles, who were desirous to exteiul the circle 
»nd to iMrease the importance of the people at large. The former who may be 

were styled Populares;^ and from the time of the Gracchi until the downfal of the 

Z wl. Roman Im igmei our great authority is Polybius VI K1 

xL'l itoolf a, early as L second" pIilo“-war.- See Law. 

> See Velleius IL 3. Oic. pro Seat t5. 
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commonwealth, their contests were fiei’ce and incessant. It must be observed, that 
these words, Optimates and Populares^ in no way indicated rank or distinction, 
but solely political principles, and that although tlie former consisted chiefly of 
the NobileSy yet, the most distinguished leaders of the Populares, the Gracchi, 
and Julius Csesar, were Nobiles — the two former Plebeians, the latter a 
Patrician. 

Local Tribes. — Tlie Plebs, although steadily increasing in number and in 
strength, appear to have renniined a confused mass until they received organi- 
zation and political existence from the institutions of Serviiis Tullius. One of 
the most important measures of that great reformer was the division of the whole 
Roman territory into districts, termed HegioneSy and of the whole free Roman 
population into an equal number of TrihuSy each tribe occupying a region. The 
city was divided into four regions, which, as vve have seen above, (p. I’J,) were 
denominated respectively, Suburanay E^npiiliuay Collinay and Palatina , ' the 
remainder of the Roman territory was divided into twenty-six regions, ^ so that 
altogether there were thirty regions and tliirty tribes, twenty-six of these being 
Tribus Riistkaey and four Trihns Urbaunc. This arrangement was strictly 
local ; each individual [)ossesscd landed property being enrolled iu the Rustic 
Tribe corresponding to the region in which his property lay, and those who were 
not landowners being included in one or other of the City Tril)es. 

Some important (dianges took [)lace in con>e<jUGncc of the convulsions and 
loss of lands which followed the expulsion of the king^; for in B.C. 495, fifteen 
years after that event, ^ve are told by Livy — Romae tribus una ei riginti 
factae ® Prom this time forward new tribes were gradually added, as the 
F' n territory gradually extended, until ILC. 241, wlien they were increased 
to ttnrty-rive. ^ This number wiis never agumented, but remained fixed until 
the latest times. It is true, that upon the admission of the Italian states to the 
rights of citizenship, after the social war, laws were proposed and passed {Ler 
lulia B.C. 90— Zea; Plautia Papiriay B.C. 89,) for the creation of eight or 
ten new tribes, in which the new citizens were to be enrolled ; ® but these 
enactments were, in this point, superseded by the Lex Sulpidoy (B.C. 88,) 
which ordained that the new citizens should be distributed among the thirty-five 
existing tribes ; ® and this arrangement appears to have been ratified and carried 
out by Sulla. ^ 

The tribes instituted by Servius Tullius mu.st he carefully distinguished from the 
three Patrician tribes, tlie Ramnes, Titles, and Luceres, which were henceforward 
thrown into the shade ; and wherever tribes are spoken of in Roman history, we 
must understand that the Local tribes are meant unless the contrary is speci- 
fically stated. 

The division into tribes, now tlescribcd, being purely local or territorial, there 
can be little doubt that the Patricians and their Clients, as ^^ell as the Plebeians, 
were lacludetl from the very nunineiicement ; but in «hat relation they stood 
towards each other when the division into tribes was first applied to political 
purposes, cannot be ascertainetl. 

The Regiones Rusticcie were divided into a number of small di.'tricts. callcl 

IVarroL.L V § 45 $ 56. Dionys IV. 14. Liv. I. 43. Epit X.X. Plm fl.N. XVIIl. .i 
J Varro ap Non sv rinO/n, p. 30 ed Gerl Dionys IV J5. 

9 LiT. II ‘^1 Dionvs VII 64 

4 Liv. I. 43 Epit XIX. 

5 Vellpius II 20. Appian B C. L 49 

6 Liv. Epit LXXVII Appian. B.C. I 35. 6*. Velleius 1. c. 
f Liv. Epit LXXXVl. 
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Pagi^ each of which had its Magister Pagi or petty magistrate ; and the Pagani^ 
‘^e. the members of each Pagus had a shrine, where each year they celebrated 
a festival termed 

In like manner, the Regiones Urbanae were divided into Via, each J7cfis 
having its J/af/isier; and the inhabitants of each celebrated annually, at the 
intersection of the streets forming their Viciis, a festival, termed Compitalia. * 
There were also mral festivals, termed Compitalia^ celebrated at the point where 
several roads intersected each other. 

Cia-isew. t’oiiJiiriac. — The division into tribes comprehended the whole body 
of free Romans, and wa'^^ purely local ; but Servius made a second distribution, 
not less important in every point of view, dej>endiiig entirely upon the amount 
of fortune possessed by each citizen — this was the division into Classes, which 
were subdivided into Ceniuriae, 

Classis, in the most ancient acceptation of the term, denoted an arniji ; and 
the division into Classes and Centuries was, in one point of view', a military 
organization, tlie whole body of the people being regarded as an Exercitus, 
divided into horse and foot, w'ith their artizans and musicians. 

The Cavalr}' (equites) were divided into eighteen Centuriae. 

The Infantrv {pedites) were divided into tive, or, according to some, into six 
Classes, the discrepancy being, liowever, merely nominal, as will be seen here- 
after. 

Eacli Classis contained a certain nuniber of Centuriae, one half being Centuriae 
of luhiores, that is, composed of men between the ages of seventeen and forty- 
six, and therefore liable to be called upon for active military sernce, the other 
half being Centuriae of iSeniores, tliat is, composed of men above the age of 
forty-six. 

Each class included all who po«'5es«cd a certain amount of fortune, that is, 
whose property w'us valued at a certain sum; and the style of tlie equipments 
in each cla.'^s was regailated Iw the means of those who formed the class. Thus, 
those in the first class liad a full suit of defensive annour, helmet, hirge round 
shield, cuirass, greaves, (galea, clypeiis, lorica, ocrcae,) all of bronze, their 
offensive w'eapons being a long spear (hastn') and a sword (gladius,) Those 
in the second class carried a lighter oblong shield, (scutum,') and had no 
cuira.>s. Those in the tliird chiss had no greaves. Those in the fourth class 
had no defensive armour, and bore merely a long spear (hasta) and a light 
javelin (verutuin.) Those in the fifth class were provided with slings and stones 
only (J'undas lapidesque missiles gerebant.) 

Our chief authorities for all the details with regard to the distribution into 
classes and centuries are Livy (1. 43.) and Dionysius, (IV. 16. VII. 69.) whose 
accounts, although agreeing in the main, oresent slight discrepancies. Com- 
bining the two narratives, the following scheme approaches, in all probability^ 
nearly to the truth : — 


Equites, 


18 Centuries. 


I®*- Classis. — Fortune not less than 100,000 Asses or pounds of copper. 


40 Ceiitmiae Seniorim ) 
40 Centiuiae Inniorum,) 


80 Centuries 


1 Pionys IL 76. IV. 15. Paul Disc. s.t Pagani, p. 221. Serv. ad Virg. G. II. 3S2 
Dionys I 14 iV. 14. 
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U**®' Classis. — Fortune not less than 75,000 ylsses, 

10 Centuriae Senioram,! 

10 Centuriae Iiiniorum,> 22 Centuries. 

2 Centuriae FabtHin, ) 

Illtia. Classis. — Fortune not less than 50,000 Asses. 

10 Centuriae Senionim,) 

10 Centuriae luniorum,) ’ * 

Classis. — Fortune not less than 25,000 Asses, 

1 0 Centuriae Senionim, ^ 

10 Centuriae luniorum, > 

2 Centuriae Cornicinum, &c. ) 

V** Classis. — Fortune not less than 12,500 
15 Centuriae Senionim,) 

15 Centuriae luniorum,) * * 


1 Centuria Prolctarionun et) 

Capite Censorum, ^ ’ 

In all 193 Centuries. 

The chief points in which Diony.«ius and Li\y differ are — 

1. Livy makes the total number of Centuries to be 194, by addin"’ to the 
fifth class a Centuria of Accensi ; but it is more probable that the number should 
have been odd, othenvise embarrassment mi^ht liave arisen from an equal 
division of the Centuries in voting, as will be explained in tlie section where we 
treat of the Comitia Centuriata. 

2. Livy makes the fortune of the fifth class 11,000 asses, instead of 12,500; 
but we can see no reason why a departure should have taken place in this 
instance from the symmetrical reduction observed in tlie other cases. 

3. Dionysius makes six classes, instead of five ; Ins si.xth class consisting of 
the one centuiy of Proletarii and Capite Censi inclndcil by Livy in tJjc fifth. 

The Proletarii were those whose fortune was not above 1500 asses, and who 
were not called upon fi)r inilitar)' service except in extraordinary emergencies, 
^vlien they were equipped at the expense of tfie state. 

The Capite Ceu'il nere tlio-'C who liad no f<)rtnno, or who«e fortune was •'o 
small that it could nut he dcfinitclv fixed, and who ucre therefore rated “by tlie 
head,'’ and nut by the amount of their property. 

It will be ohsem-d that there is a considendde 'jap Itetwccn the fifth cla.'®, 
wlio.-'C fortune was not le-s tijaii 12,500, and the IVole^wii. who«e fortune was 
rmt above 1500; thi'< space is supposed to have been filled np by the various 
descriptions of irregular troop.**, spoken of by different anth*)rs, such as, a^'ctusi 
I'dati — adscriptitii — rorarii—ferentarii, &c.; but ^\]lethcr these is ('re included 
in the Centuries of the fiftli class, or in the single Centuiy of the J’ruletarii, we 
cannot tell. ^ 

The citizens included in the five cla.‘*8e3 were comprehended under tlic general 

1 On the Proletarii. Sec. see Aul Cell. XVI. la Cic. de R. II ?2, Sallutt. lag.DJ. Paul 
Diae. Prohetarium, p. 226. 


. . 20 Ceularies- 


. . 22 Centuriee. 


. . 30 Centuries. 


1 Centuiy, 
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name ol Assidui, or (at a later period) Lorupletes,^ in opposition to the Profe- 
tarii and Capite Censi. Those again who, belonging to the first class, had 
property valued at not less than 125,000 asses, were styled emphatically Classici, 
and under this head we must suppose that the eighteen Centuries of Equiles were 
included ; those again who were included in the first, or in any of the remaining 
four classes, but whose fortune did not amount to the above sum, were designated 
as Infra Classemf and hence the j)hrase classic authors, i.e. writers of pre- 
eminent worth, and so Aulus Gellius (XIX. 8.) — Classicus assiduusqiie aliquis 
scriplor non prolctarius. 

In conclusion, we would repeat, for the fact ought to be deeply impressed 
upon the. young scholar, that while the division into tribes was purely local, 
so the distribution into classes depended upon fortune alone, and that, in so 
far as the local tribes and the classes were concerned, Patricians and Plebeians 
were, from the first, placed side by side without distinction ; the great object 
kept in view by Servius Tullius having evidently been the establishment of 
political equality among the different orders of the state. This will be better 
understood when, in a subsequent section, we explain the relation of the tribes 
and centuries to the Comitia or constitutional assemblies. 

Eqniies. Urdo Equesicr. — We must now direct our attention to that class 
of persons who, under the name of Equites, play a conspicuous part in the 
annals of Rome from the earliest times. The investigation of their history is 
highly complicate! and obscure. All the materials will be found collected, 
discussed, and combined with great indu.stry, acuteness and ingenuity, in the 
treatises quoted at the bottom of the page,* of which the last three deserve special 
attention ; but many points are still involved in doubt. In pursuing our inquiries 
into the natime and constitution of this body as it existed at different epochs, it 
will be necessary to draw a broad tine of distinction between the Equites of the 
primitive times and the Equester Ordo during the last century of the common- 
wealth ; and it will be farther necessary to consider the ancient Equites as 
divided into two classes, the Equites equo publico and the Equites equo privato. 

Ri«c and Prosrrsoa of iiic F.qiiiir.<i. — In the earlier ages of Rome the tenn 
Equites tvas employed exclusively in a military sense to denote the cavalry of 
the army, and therefore was not applied to a permanent order in the state, but 
to a body which was undergoing constant changes. 

We are told that Eomidus levied one hundred cavalry in each of the three 
original tribes, ten out of each Curia. 

These three hundred horsemen or tres centuriae equitum were divided into ten 
squadrons ( Turmae) of thirty men each, each Turma was subdivided into three 
Decuriae of ten men each, and at the head of each Decuria was a Decurio. 
The three Centuriae bore the names of the three tribes from which they were 
raised, and were designated respectively Ramnes — Tities — Luceres ; and the 

1 Cic. de K. 11, 22. Aul. Gell. XVI. 10. Varro ap. Non. s.v. Proletarii, p. 48. ed. Gerl 
Charis. I p 58. ed. Putsch. 

2 Aul Gell. VII 1,} comp. Paul. Diac- s.v. Infra clasitem. M'e have already referred to 

the passages of 1 ivy (I 4^1 ) and Dionysius {IV. VII 59 } which afford the most distinct 
information concerning the constitution of Servius, and to that of Aulus Gellius ( XVI 10 ) 
which is the most important on tiiu and Capite Centi / but in addition to these, 

there is a passage in Cicero de Hepublica (IL 22.) in every way remarkable, and which has 
given rise to animated discussion : but the text is unhappily so uncertain that it cannot b« 
rr . I ' ' 

,1 ■ 
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squadrons were formed in such u manner tliat each contained ten Harnnes, ten 
Titles, and ten Luceres. The body collectively was termed liqiiitcs s. Celeres^. 
Trossuli s. Flexiimines^ tlie two latter being wonls of inicertaiii origin. The 
commander of the whole was styled Trihunus Celerum.^ 

Tidlus Hostilius, after tlie destruction of Alba, doiiblL’d the number of the 
Equites, the number of Centuriae remaining the same, so tliat each CeiiLurianow 
contained twenty Turmao and two hundred Equites.- 

Tarquinius Priscus again doubled tlie number of Equites, divirling them into 
six Centuriae ; but he was forbidden by tlic augur, Attus Xaviiis, to introduce 
new names, and therefore the Centuriae were now distinguished as Priores and 
Posteriores s. Secundi ; thus, there were the Ramneii.<es priores and the7?a;«- 
rienses posteriores^ and so for the Titics and Luceres, tlie liolc number of Equites 
being now 1200. I'liese six Centuriae were composed of Patricians exclusively, 
and are frequently described a.s the Sex Suffragia or Stx Caitnriao^ and were 
known by the latter name even when Livy wrote. ^ 

Servius added to the six Ccninriac twelve new Centuriae of two hundred 
each ; tliese new Centuriae bciiiir selected from the leading men ui the state, 
without reference to tlieir position a> Patricians or Plebeians. There ^^'ere now 
altogether «3UU0 EquitC'^ divided into eighteen Centuriae, the number given above, 
when treating of the di'tribution of tlie eiti/eiis into elasr-es. Tiie'C eigliteen 
Centm lae Eqiiltnui wore made up of the riVr Sujihigia of Patrician, >, a^ arranged 
by Tarqiuniu«, and the t^v^.•lve new Centuriae of Servius.’* 

Census Equcstcr. — The Equites, Irom the commencement, were selected from 
the wealthiest of the citizens. The fortune necessary fn* ndinh'‘ion into the drst 
class was, as we have seen, at least 100,000 a'=se> — the eiiuostrian fortune was 
probably at Iea.‘t 125,000, which placed the liolder among the Classici : hut we 
must not suppose the 400,000 sesterce3=I, 000.000 asses, which ^vas the Ctyisus 
Equestor towards the close of the republic, could have been required in the 
infancy of the state. 

Equus Puhlicvs. — Each of the Equites, in the eighteen Centuriae, received' 
from the public treasury a sum of 10,000 as-ses for the purchase of a horse, (aes 
equestre-i) and hence the phrases equo publico merere^ equum publicum assign 
nare; he was farther allo^ved an annual sum of 2000 asses for its maintenance, 
(aes hordearium ,-) the sum necessaiy for the latter purpose being raised by a 
tax paid bv unmarried women and orphans, who seem to have been exempt from 
ordinary imposts.^ It seems jirobablc that when an Eques ceased to sen'C, either 
in consequence of the regular period having evpirod, or from some other cause, 
he was requin'd to refund tlie 10,000 a^se^ advanced fur the jtureiKUe of his 
horse, but tiiis is not ci-rtain.'^ 

Period of Service.— Vunn^: the mo>t f^mri^l!ing epoch of the rejmblic, the 
period of ."Crviee required from an Eqne-^ ivas ten year>, after wliirli he was no 
longer obliged to take tlie held, but inigiit, if he thought lit, give up ids pul.Iic 
horse and retire from tlie Cimturiae of the Equites. It (ioc.« nut, ]uo\ever, appt ar 
that this rctirciuent was eonipiilsory ; (tii llie ccuitrarj'. tlio^e whu liad olitaiiud 
a place in tlie Senate, .md were firad\aneed in life, .'^omi'tinies ret.iined their 
Equus Publicus, as in the can* of tlie cen^u's If. Liviin Sahintor and C. Claudius 

1 Liry T 13 Diony? 11 n Varro L I. V J 'll. Plut. Roin U 
3 Paul. Diac s r Cflere^, p •'’* 

3 Liv I 36. who, howeror, makes the numher l'<io, 

4 Liv. I. 36. 43 Cic de R. II ‘io. as interpreted by Zumpt 

4Llr. I 43 Paul. Diao s.v F.que tre ae^, p. SI Cic de K IT -^0 Gaius JV. 5 2/. 

• See Becker, p 
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Nero, B.C. 204, and indeed at one time all senators must have been included in 
the Centuriae Equitum. In the age of Cicero, however, these Centuriae were 
composed of young men exclusively. * 

Choosing of the Equites Equites, we are told hy Dionysius, (II. 13,) 
were originally selected by the Curi.ae. After the introduction of the Servian 
constitution, the duty would devolve upon the mxigistrate who presided over the 
Census, and hence first upon the kings, afterwards upon the consuls, and from 
the year B.C. 443 on the censors.* Once in five years tlie censors made a strict 
and solemn review of the Equites, (equitatum ■ ' ''c — censiim 

ajere,) ’ who passed before them on . ■ ■' leading his 

horse forward as his name w,as c.alled over by the pulilic ciier. loose who were 
approved of were desired to pass on, (Jraducere eqniim — trwluc equum,') ^ those 
whose horse and equipments were in b.ad order, or who, from any other cause, 
were deemed unworthy, the censor removed from the body, (equum cqniti 
adimere,') by pronouncing the words Vends eqnum.^ After the roll was purified, 
the vacancies were filled up from those who possessed the necessary qualification, 
and no change took place until new censors entered upon office. 

Equitum Transeectio. — Altogether dift'erent from tlie solemn review by the 
censors (equitum probutio s. rccognilio — iwvsiai. was the procession 

tailed Equitum Transvcctic, which took place .annually on the Ides of July, in 
commemoration of the aid afforded to the Roman arms, at the battle of the lake 
Regillus, by the twin brethren Castor and Pollux. On the day named, the 
Equites, mounted on their steeds and dressed in their robes of state, (trabcati.) 
rode from the temple of Honos, outside the Porta Capena, (see above p. 51.) 
through the Forum to the Capitol, p.assing on their way the temple of the 
Dioscuri (see above p. 23.) This jtracticc was first introduced by Q. Faliius 
Maximus Rullianus when cetisor, B.C. 304 — Ab eoflem institutuin dicitur id 
equites Idihns Quintilihus tninsixliercntur — Ilic primus instituit nti Equites 
Jtomvni I'lihus (Ininldibus <d> uide Honoris equis insidentes in Cujntulium 
trunsirent. ® 

Tlie liicognltio and the Trunsreeho of the Eiiuitcs had both fallen into disuse 
before the downfall of the republic, but wore revived, and, ajijiarently, 
to a certain degree, combined by Augustus." 

Equdes i.ipiii jo auto . — The eighteen Centuriae Equitum, wliosu coii=titulion 
we have detcrlbcd abme, were tlie only biidy of cavalry in the jtalo until the 
year B.C. 403, nhen, in consequence of the reverse^ sustained by the army 
bedbre I'eii, and the intestine disorders which di.stractcd the city, the Senate were 
thrown into great peiqdexity. On this emeigency, ;i number of persons possessed 
of equestrian fortune, but who had not been chosen into the eighteen Centuriae, 
came fonvard and oft'ereJ to serve as cavalry without receiving a horse from the 
state, or the icual .allowanee for its maintenance. * Their proposal was eagerly 
accepted. In this way a body of Eipiites aro.'-e, who received larger p.ay than 
the infantry, and rvhose period of military service was limited to ten years, but 
who received neither aes eqni Are nor <ies hordeariiim, and who were not admitted 
into the eighteen Centuiiae Eqiiitnin. 

• I.iv. XXIX. .“^T. Cic do R IV 2 and remarks of Zumpt. Q Cic. de pet. cons 8. 

- See article cV?iM<rc>j in tlie chapt* r on tiie Roman Magi'^trateb 
"Liv. XXIX 37 XXXIX. 44 XLIII I« 

4 Cic pro Cluent. 4s. Val Ma\ IV i. 10 

5 \Av. XXIX 37. Val Max II. ix. 6 

6 Uionytj V'l. 131 Liv. IX. 16. Val Max. II ii 9. Aurel Viet, de viris ill. 32. 

7 auet. Octav, 3S. 

6 Lit. V. 7. se stiis stipendia fjcturos p/omiltunC. 
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It mnst be remarked tliat towards the close of tlie republic, altiiou^h the 
eighteen Centuriae were still kept up as a political body, the cavalry of the 
Roman armies was composed almost entirely of persons not citizens, and hence 
the Equites eqids privatis must have gradually disappeared. Tliese changes 
paved the way for a new body, which we now proceed to consider. 

Ordo Equcjiiei*. — As Rome rose and prospered, the number of those who 
possessed the Equestrian fortune must have greatly exceeded the demands of the 
armies ; and %yhen the cavalry was compo.scd chiefly of allies and auxiliaries, a 
class of rich men was rapidly formed, wdio were not senators, and not ambitious 
of public distinction, but -who sought to employ their time and hicrcjise their 
means by embarking in mercantile enterprises. We hear of such for the fir'-t 
time as government contractors during the course of the second Punic war; ^ and 
when tiiC'dominion of the republic w.os extended over Sicily, Greece, Asia, ami 
Africa, they found ample occupation in fanning the public revenues, and accumii- 
latcd vast wealth. This hotly of monied men necessarily exercised great influence, 
and held an intermetliate but ill-defined position between the nobility ami the 
humbler portion of tlie community. Hence, when the stnigglcs between the 
OptimdfC) and the J^opulans became fretpiCnt and violent, the democratic party 
perceived how much they mi^bt gain by .‘•ecuring the iicarty co operation of the 
great cajtitalists ami their retainer's, ami tliis object tliey clleetcMl bv the bold 
measure of C. Gracchus, who, in P>.C. 122 carried the Lex i^c?np}-onia Indtciaria^ 
in tenns of which the ludicui, that is, the right of acting as jurors upon criminal 
trials, which had hitfierto been enjoyed by the senators exclusively, w,as trans- 
ferred to those possessed of the Census Eqnester^ i.c. 40ij,000 sesterces. In 
tills manner a definite form was given to the body— now, for the first time, 
called Ordo Equestcr^- in contradistinction to Ordo Senotorius^ and all 
necessary connection betweeu the term Eqiutcs and the idea of military service 
ceased. The Senate, liowcver, did not tamely resign the privilege which they 
had so long enjoyed, and for half a century after the passing of the Lex Sem- 
pronia, the battle of the ludicia was fought again and again with varying success, 
and a constant feeling of irritation was kept uj) between the contending parties. To 
remove this, and to bring about a hearty good understanding between the Senate 
and the Eq'icstrian Order, was the great object of Cicero’s policy, who sffw clearly 
that In this way only could the assaults of the democracy be repelled. This object 
he succeeded in accomplishing for a time, at the period of Catiline’s conspiracy, 
which sjiread dismay among all wlio Iiad any thing to lose. But tie alliance 
pro^'cd short-lived, and the majority of the Ordo Equester threw themselves 
into the scale of Cic^ar ami the Fopultms. Pliny, in the first and .«econd 
chapters of the thirty-third book (»f his Xainrolis Hisfnria, communicates much 
information with regard to the ri'^e and proirress of the Eipie.'trian order; but, 
a^ too common with that author, the material'^ arc thro^vn together at random, 
ami the statements, on niaiiv points, irreconcileable. The following sentences 
from the >econiI chapter seeiii to be distinct and tnist-worthy : — ludicnm autem 
appiUatione seporari einn ordineni primi o/indum io'^titucre Gracchi disrordi 
popularitate in rontiuneliam Senatus^ mox ea dtbellata, anctoritas nnminis 
vnrio sulitionuni crenin circa pnhlicanos snbstitit: et aliquanidiu trrtiae vires 
pnhlicani fuerc. ^farcus Cicero demum stabilivit cquestre nomen in vousnlatu 


1 Liv XXIII 4S. 49 

2 It is here that the term Ordo Etpt^der occurs in the earlier books of Livy, c R. IX 38. 
XXI 59 XXIV. IS XXVI 36 j but the historian seems to ha' e adopted the phra^eolnjjy of 
his o"'!! dav without reference to the p'*riod «htti it "a** fir«t introduced We shall hav# 
occasion sli'ortly to notice a similar prolepsis in regard to what were called 
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mo, ei senatum concilians, ex eo fc ordine profeclum esse celehrans, eiusque 
vires peculiari popularitate guaerens. Ah ilio tempore plane hoc tertium 
corpus in republica factum est, coepilgue adiici Senatui Populoque Romano et 
Eguester Ordo. 

Insigriiia of the Equitc«. — The outivard marks of distinction enjoyed by 
tlie Equates and the Ordo Equester were tlie following : — 

1. Annulus aureus. — IVe find that golden rings were worn by senators at 
all events as early as B.C. 321 ; for we are told by Livy, tliat among other 
demonstrations of public grief, when intelligence arrived of the disaster at the 
Caiidine forks — lati clad, annuli aurei positi. During the second Pimic war, 
•ve know that they were worn not only by senators, their wives and children, 
but also by Equites eqno puhllco ; since it is to these that the historian must 
refer when he informs us that when llago exhibited to the Carthaginian Senate 
the three modii of golden rings taken from the slain at Cannae — adiecit delude 
verhi.s, quo maioris cladis indicium cs.set, neminem, nisi eqiiitem, atque eorum 
ijisorum primores, id gerere insiijne. Accoiding to Plinv, uho enters into many 
details upon the subject of rings, the greater number of the members of the 
equestrian order, who acted as jurors, wore, even in the time of Augustus, an iron 
ring only — maior pars iudicum in ferreo annnlo fuit — fi'oin which we conclude 
that, after the age of Augustus, the custom or right of wearing the annulus 
■aureus extended to the whole of the Vrdo Equester.'^ 

2. Augustus clasus. — IVhilo Senators and Equites equo publico had alike the 
privilege of wearing a golden ring, senators alone had the right of wearing a tunic 
with a broad vertical stripe of purple (latus clavu.s) in front, the garment being 
hence called Tunica Lnticluvia, while the tunic of the Equites rvas distinguished 
i)y a naiTOw stripe, and hence called Tunica Angusticlavia. At what period the 
practice was first introduced we cannot tell, since it is seldom alluded to in the 
classics, and only by writers of the imperial times. “ We learn from Dion Cassius 
that when the Senate, as a mark of sorrow, changed their dress, (mutavit vestem,) 
this consisted in laying aside their official garb, i.e. the Laticlavia, and assuming 
that of the Equites, i.e. the Angusticlavia, while the magistrates threw off their 
purple edged cloak, {Toga praelexta,) and appeared in the mantle of ordinary 
senators. Wo hear also of a change of dre.ss under similar circumstanees upon 
the part of the Equites and the pojiulace; the former woidd, therefore, probably 
appear in a plain tunic, while the latter woidd disfigure themselves with dust 
and ashes, and so appear sordiduti.^ 

3. Quatuordeevn Ordincs . — In B.C. 07, L. Roscius Otho, at that time tribime 
of the Plebs, passed a new law, {Lex Roscia thealralis,') or, perhaps, rather 
revived an obsolete enactment, (see Liv. I. 35,) in terms of which, fourteen 
rows of seats in the theatre, iimnediately behind those occupied by the senators, 
were appropriated to the Ordo Equester — a measure so unpopular that it led to a 
riot, which was quelled by the eloquence of Cicero. * From this time fonvard, the 
phrases — sedere in guatuordecim ordinibus — in equite spectare — In cquestribus 
sedcre — sedere in pulduo equestri — are used to indicate a member of the 
equestrian order ; and the classics are full of allusions to Roscius and his law. ® 
This ordinance, it must be observed, extended to the theatre alone, and did not 

} 1- <'> XXin. IS. XXVI. 36. Plin. H N. XXXIII. I. 2. 

j't'rist IV. X. 35. Suet. Octav. 73. Lamprid. Ale.v. Sev. 27. comp. Plin. H.N. 

3 Dion Cass. XXXVIII 14. XL. 46 LVI. 31 

4 Liv. Epit XCIX. Cic. pro Muren 19 Philipp II 18. Plin. H.N. VIL 3a Pint Cla. 1*. 

« Hop. Epod. IV. 16. Juv. S. III. 153. Tacit. Ann. XV. 32. 
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embrace the Circus, in which places were not set apart for the Senate and the 
equestrian order until the reign of Augustus,^ whose regulations upon this point 
w'ere modified and made more complete by subsequent emperors.^ 

&'quc>9frmii Order u»dcr the Kntperor«. — By tlie Lex ItiOicmna of C. 
Gracchus all persons possessing property to the value of 400,000 sesterces 
became, ipso fiicto, membei*s of the Equestrian Order, and hence, at a very early 
period, the body was inundated with liberated slaves and persons, who, by 
disreputable means, had acquired the requisite sum. This evil was already 
strongly felt in the time of Augustus, who sought, in some degree, to obviate it 
by introducing a new division among the Equites themselves, and instituting, as 
it were, an upper class. With this intention, lie set apart, under the name of 
Eijititeii illustrcs^ (sometimes called also Equites splendidly') those who were of 
distinguished descent, and wJio possessed a fortune amounting to the qualification 
for a senator. These he regarded as forming a sort of nursery for the Senate, 
(s''min(iriiua senatus;) upon these, while still youths, he bestowed the inferior 
offices of state, and permittc<I them to wear, by anticipation, the Tunica Lati~ 
clacift. To this class Ovi<l belonged, .and, as lie tells us himself, when he gave 
•up all thoughts of political distinction, and retired into private life, he was 
obliged to exchange tlie broad for the narrow stripe — clavi mensura coacta 
c.'-t, 

The Equites cquo puhlico having long ceased to bo the cavaliy' of the armies, 
would have naturally disaiipcared along w’ith the CVe/w.s’ and Centuriae with 
which they were politically connected, but Augustus revived them; and while 
a portion of the Equites Ulustres were regarded as the stock from which 
the future legislators and civil magistrates were to spring, another portion, 
consisting of those ndio aimed at military' distinction, were sent out as cadets 
under the immediate inspection of the chief generals, and appointed to subordinate 
commands, so as to acquire a practical knowledge of their profession. This kmd 
of semoe was termed Militia Equestris or Stipendia splendidae militiae; and 
the individuals thus employed formed a select corps, the head of which was 
styled Princeps luventutis. This, however, was merely a restoration of an 
ancient term ; for under the republic the Equites, as a body, were sometimes 
distinguished as Principes luventutis (Liv. XLII. 61.) Now, however, thetirie 
of Princeps luventutis was, in the first instance, restricted to tw'o individuals, 
Cains and Lucius Cicsar, the grandsons of the emperor ; and from this time 
forward it was generally bestowed upon the heir to the imperial dignity, or on one 
closely connected with the imperial family. Thus, it was borne by Nero from the 
time of ins adoption by Claudius, by Titu«, by Domitian, without any other title 
until the death of his brother, by Commodn«, and by many others. 

Ill reference to the remark in notep.lOl, we have to obseiwe that Livy makes 
u«o of the phrase Equites illustrc'^ a'Ikmi treating of the period of the second 
Punic war (X\X. 18.) We may readily understand, however, that the historian 
employed an expression with which he him'^clf was familiar to denote what was 
then the higher class of Equites, viz., the Equites equo pnhliro. without paying 
regard to the fact, tliat the ^le^ilrnation did not exist a^ a technical term at the 
epoch to which his narrative refers. 

Although we shall devote a separate chapter to the consideration of the (xmsti* 

1 Dion Cais LV 22. LX 7 I.Xl in 

S Tacit. Ann XV '.Vi. Plin H X. VIII. 7, Suet Claud. 21. Ner. 11. Dom. 8. 

S Ovid. Trist. IV. x. 35. 
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tution and duties of what may he denomin.ated the Great Council of State, we 
cannot conclude the present notices of the orders and divisions of the body politic 
from the earliest times without savin" a few words upon the — 

Origin of the Senate. — The Senatiis was a deliberative body, tlie members 
of which (Senatores) held their office for life, established for the puipose of 
advising the kings and supporting their authority.’ The n.amc is manifestly 
connected with the word Semx, .and indicates that those only were admitted 
into the body whose wisdom had beeJi matured by age and long expej ience. 
The title of respect by wiiieh the members were usually de.'^ignated was Patres, 
i.e. Fathers of the State ; l>ut it must not he fiirgotten that Livy and tliose 
writers wiio treat of the earlier ages of the constitution, emijloy the word Patres 
to denote not only the senatoi-.s. Imt the whole body of tlie Patricians, the words 
Patres and Patricii being used, in many cases, as absolutcdy synonymous. 

Early lli.'story of ilic .^ciinir. — It is agreed by all, that Romulus chose a 
Senate consisting of one luindred members." The prevailing trailition declaied 
&rther that one luindred additional members were added ivhen an union was 
formed with Titus Tatius and the Sabines ; but some writers maintained tliat 
the augmented Senate contained one hundred and fifty niemher.s w’liile Li'v 
takes no notice of any increase upon this oeca.siou, but represents the Senate as 
consisting of one hundred only at the death of Romulus. Finally, Tarijuiiiius 
Priscus increased the number to three hundred, adding one hundred if wc suppose 
that there were two hundred previously, doubling the body if we suppose one 
hundred and fifty to have been the former complement.® ATe are farther told, 
that the senators added by Tarquinius were styled Patres Minoruni Gentium, 
in contradistinction to the original senators, who were now' termed Patres Mui- 
orum Gentium, names which clearly point to a belief tliat Tarqiiinius increased 
the number of the Patricians by the incoiporation of new Gentes with the old 
houses, and tliat the new senators were selected from the new Gentes. * If wo 
suppose the original one hundred senators of llomuhis to have been Ramnes, tlio 
one hundred of Tatius to have been Pities, then the one hundred of Tarquiniii.s, 
who was from Etrmla, would be Lnceres, and tims, the three elements, of wliieh 
the Populus Romanus was composed, would have been equally represented in 
the Senate ; but this hypothc.ys, altlicagh ingenious, attractive, and, at fir.st 
sight, phausible, is encumbered by many serious and almost insurmountable 
difficulties. 

The number of three hundred, iu whatever manner made up, seems long to have ■ 
remained the standard. We are exprcs.sly told, tliat at the time of the expulsion 
of Tarquinius Superbus, the Senate had been so reduced in numbers by his cnielty, 
that it became necessaiy for one of the first consuls, Brutus or Valerius, to select 
one hundred and sixty-four new members, in order to make np the proper 
amount of three hundred (ut expleret numerum senatorum CCC.) These, according 
to Livy, were taken from the most distinguishetl of the Equites, (primoribus 
equestris gradus lectis,) and therefore must have been in part Plebeians, and 
these Plebeian senators were styled Conscripti, as being enrolled along with the 
other senators, to whom, as Patricians, the title Patres properly belonged. Hence, 
the united body was at first described as Patres el Conscripti, from which arose 

7 Cic. de R. IT. 9. 

2 Lir. t 8. Dionys. 11. 12. Plut. Rom. 13. Fest. S.T. Senaioresj p. 339. Dionys. II. *17. 

Hut. Rom. 20 V-— « 

3 Lit, 1. 3 f» . , hoi Bob. in Cic. pro Scauro. 

■i Tacitus (Ai . ' the .'tftno/'M to Brutus tbo first 

consul 
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the title of Patres CcnscriptU employed filmost invariably, in later times, m 
addressing the Senate, after the distinction indicated by the terms had long since 
disappeared and been forgotten.^ 

From this time forward we have no definite information with regard to the 
number of senators. Wc arc told by Appian that Sulla, in cider to recruit the 
ranks of the Senate, which had been greatly diminished during tlie civil war, 
added three hundred chosen from the most distinguished of the Kquestrlan order, 
and we have direct evidence that in the time of Cicero the luinihcr mu‘‘t have 
been upwards of four Iiimdrcd and fifteen. ' Julius Ca'^iar, when dictator for tiie 
fourth time, (B.C. 45.) admitted a crowd of unwortliy persons, by whom the 
number was swelled to nine hundred; and when Augustus was censor along 
with Agrippa (B.C. 28.) tlicrc were one thou.^and. ^ 

1 Liv. II I Diony«. V 13 Plut. Popl. If. Rom 13 QR '’S Fest s.v Qui Prtrrcf, p 
254 Paul Diac. sv Aflertt,^ 7 a v Comcrtpti, p 41. Unless we suppose that Plebeians 
gained admission at this time, we shall be at a loss to account /or the fact, that Plebeians 
are found in the Senate ( I.ir V 12 ) before they were entitled to hold any of those offices 
which necessarily gave admission to the body. 

Livy applies the term Con^rripft to the whole of the new senat<trs. without any special 
reference to Plebeians j but the explanation gnen abo»e is not only natural in itself, but it 
fully borne out by the words ot Fostus aii'l Pauliis lU.icorius 

SAppirin li C I l('0 Cic ad Att I U com[» Orat post red in Sen, JO. 

^ Dion Cass. XLIIL 47. Lit 42 s*uet. Oct. 35. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ON THK GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE ROMAN CONSTITUTION AND 
THE RIGHTS OF THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF PERSONS WHO 
FORMED THE POPULATION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


For KEFERESCES to Stani>ari> Al THoRlTlKs oil Ihr filihjec's treated of throughout 
this Chapter, vklc -Ai'RE.swx. 

The Roman State, regarded as a body of men politic.allv organised and in 
occupation of a certain territory, was, from the carlie.st jicriod to w iiirh iii'lory or 
tradition extend, regulated and controlled by three powers, di.stinet from, but 
not independent of, each other. These were — 

1. The voice of the citizens (Cires) wlio formed the Populus Pomanus, aa 
expressed in their constitutional assemblies (Comilia.') 

2. The magistrates {Magislratus.) When we spe.ak of the regal period, we 
may say, the one supreme magistrate — the King {Rex.) 

3. The Senate {Henatus) or great touncil of slate. 

1. Cices. — The voice of the Cives or Populus Rotnann.s, as expressed in 
their Comitia, was, according to the theory of the Roman constitution, absolutely 
supreme. To them belonged the Summum Imperium, and all power whatso- 
ever emanated from them either directly or indirectly. The chief points in 
which the citizens exercised their power directly were — (1.) In the enacting and 
repealing of laws {leges scribere.) (2.) In the election of magistrates {magistratus 
creare.) (3.) In the declaration of war, {helium indicere,) and the conclusion of 
peace, {pacevi facere.) to which we may add — (4.) In deciding, as a court of 
last appeal, all matters affecting the life, personal freedom, or permanent political 
privileges of one of their own body {de capite chis Romani iudirrire.) We 
may observe that (3) .and (4) are in rc.ality included in (1) ; for all questions 
concerning a declaration of w.ar and the ratification of a peace, as well .as those 
which involved the criminal impeachment of a citizen, were submitted to the 
people in the form of proposed laws {rogatumc.s.) 

Such were the powers of the pco])le, as recognised in the best period of their 
history,' and exercised until the complete e.-tablishment of the imperial govern- 
ment under Tiberius. IVe cannot, however, .'■uppo'ie that these rielits and 
privileges were fully developed, understood, and enforced during the indcr 
ages of the state, when they must h.ave repo.sed much more n)ioii traditional 
iis.ige than upon wTitten laws, and when the amount of power extatid to the 
kings, although controlled by public ojiinion, as in the ease of tho eaily (ireck 
communities and of Arab tribes, must have depended to a considerable extent 
npou the temper and talents of the individual monarch 


See especially PoljK VL 14. 
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It must be observed, moreover, that the power of tlie people, as exercised in 
their Comitia, was at all times limited bv too restrictions. 

а. The Comitia could not meet unless suiiunouetl, according to prescribed 
forms, by one of the higher magistrates. 

б. In so tar as the passing of laws was coiiceraed, no private citizen could in 
these assemblies originate anv measure whatsoev^er. When called together, they 
were asked {rogubantur) to agree to some specific proposal, hence termed 
generally a Itogutio, and this they conld absolutely accept or absolutely reject, 

■ but they could neither change nor modify it. 

2. jlughtratiia. — The magistrates formed the e.xecutive, being individuals 
chosen by, and responsible to, the citizens. To them was intrusted the duty of 
administering the laws and carrying into effect the orders of the people. For 
nearly two centuries and a-half after the foundation of the city there ivas one 
supreme magistrate, raised far above all other.s, who letained his office for life, 
and bore the title of Rex. But in the great revolution of A.U.C. 214, the 
reigning king was dethroned, the office abolished, .and, instead of one chief 
magistrate, who held his power lor life, two magistrates, called Consukf, were 
chosen, who were upon an eipiality with each other, and whose period of office 
was limited strictly to the .space ot one year. By degrees, the various functions, 
discharged originally by the king alone and then committed to the eonsuls, were 
distributed among a number of other magistrates, new offices being instituted 
from time to time. 

3. Senatus. — The Senate w.as a council of state, inteiposed, as it were, 
between the iieojtle and the magistnates. Its duty was to advise, although it could 
not control, the former, and to watch over and guide the latter in the performance 
of the duties assigned to them. To the Senate was committed the management of 
the public money ; and it discharged many most important fimctions connected 
with the administration of public iiftairs, which will be described at large here- 
after. 

We have repcateilly used the word.s “citizens” and “ Roman people ” in the 
above remark.s, and before ])ioceeding- farther it is necessaiy to ascertain what 
constituted a iiomunto' CVm. Tor tliis piupo«e wo must •con.sidor the classifi- 
cation of mankind adopted by the Romans, in so far as political and social 
pririleges ivcre concerned. 

The first grand divi.iion was into ("I-) Treemen, that is, persons possessed of 
personal freedom, (//be; i,) and (2.) Slaves (sen t.) 

Again, tree men might be either persons born free (ingenui) and who had 
never been in slavery to a Roman, or persons who had once been slaves but had 
been emancipated (liherthd.) 

Omitting, for the present, the consideration of Serci and Lih(;rtim, who will 
form the subject of a separate section, we shall confine ourselves to Ingenui, that 
is, persons free and free-born, and who had never been in slavery to a Roman. 

Ingenui might be eitlier (1.) Romani Civea, tluit is, members of the Roman 
state, or (2.) Peregrini, that i-;, per.-ons not members of the Roman state, or 
(3.) Latini, a class who occupied a .sort of intennediate place between Romani 
Gives and Peregrini. 


Root.VNi ervES. ins civitatis. 

The characteristic rights of Roman citizens were divided into — 1. Puhlica 
lura. 2. Privata Itira. 

The Publtca lura were comcrehended under the three following heads : — 
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1. lus Sujfragil, the right of voting in the popular assemblies. 

2. lus Iloiwrum, the right of being eligible to all ])iibUc offices, whether 
civil, military, or sacred. 

3. Iu3 Prouocatinnis, the right of appealing from the magistrates to the 
Comitia when iinpedched of .any crime involving life, person.al freedom, or a 
perm.anent loss of political and social pjrivilcges. 

The Privata lura were comprehended under two heads : — ■ 

1. Jus Connubii, the right of contracting a regular marriage. 

2. Jus Commercii, the right of acquiring, transferring, and holding property 
of all kinds according to the Roman laws. 

Any one who was in full enjoyment of all these rights w.as a Ciuis Optimo 
lure ; and these riglits, taken collectively, constituted the lus Ckitatis s. lus 
Quiritium. * 

It is evident from w Imt h.as been said in the second chapter, that, in the 
earliest ages of the state, the ratrician.s alone were Cires Optimo Jure. The 
Plebeians did not enjoy the Jus SiiJj’Kigii at .all until included in the Classes 
of Servius Tullius. The /us Prorocutionis (ir-t hc'towcil upon them Iiy 
the Lex Valeria, pas.scd B.C. odO, immediately tifter the expulsinn of tlie king.s : 
they were not admitted to the Ins Connnhn until after the passing of the ]."X 
Cannlcia in B.C. 4-l.">; .and the Jus //otiorum was not g, lined without many 
desjierate strugglc.s, whieh weie not brought to a elo-c until B.C. .3G7, ■uhen 
the consulship V. , IS thrown open by the /tj- Liciiiia. fVithin a tow a cans tioin 
th.at date, in B.C. .337, the ia.st civil barrier between the Patricians and the 
Plebeians was broken down by the admission of the latter to the Practorsliip, 
and in B.C. 800, the Lex Ogulnia threw open the priesthood also.® 

Mode of acqniriiu/ the lus Cicitatis. — The lus Ckitatis, or, as it is vciy 
frequently termed, simply Cicilus, avas acquired in one of two w.ays — 

1. By birth. 2. By gift. To these we might add, 3. By'mamnnission 
which we shall discus.s under the lietid of slaves. ( Ut sit civis aui natus si 
oportet aut factns.) ^ 

1. Clvcs (IVail.) — The child of two persons who could contract .a regid.ir 
marriage, ( iustum matrimoniuni,) th.at is, who had reciprocally the lus Con- 
nubii, was by birth a Roman citizen, provided both his parents possessed the 
Jus Ckitatis. The position occupicil by the children of parents who could 
not contr.act a regular marriage, in consequence of the absence of the Jus 
Connubii, will be explained fully when we treat of the law of marriage, 

(p. 294). 

2. Cives (Facii.) — Foreigners {peregrini) might receive the Ckitas as a 
gift, (dare civitatem — donarc civitate,') either individually or as membei.s of a 
community. The power of conferring this gift, at the period when the Cirita^ 
belonged exclusively lo the Patrician.s, seems to have been v'csted in the Kiiiu. 
acting with the consent of the Comitia Curiala ; and the rapid incre.asc of llonu 
in the carliett epoch, must be in .a great meii.‘=ure ascribed to the liberality w ill, 
which this gift was bestowed,^ numbers having been received freely inti* the 

1 A distinction was drawn by the lawyers of the empire between the lu.* nnd the 

Jm$ QwnUujn ; hut it is uncertain, and of no practical importance in so far as the classical 
writers are concerned 

2 We must bear in mind that a considerable portion of the community, althouu'h unques- 
tionably members of the Roman .state, and entitled to the appellation of were not 

Cives Optimo ivre No youth, until he wa*? of ape to serve in the army, cmld exercise the 
suffrage ; and Roman wonien^ although strictly Ctres Itomanuc, were under no circunr 
stances admitted to the 2u$ Suffragit nor to the /its Honorum. 

3 ^uintil. I. O. V. 10 § bh. 

* Dionys. L 9. Liv. IV. 4. Cic. pro Balb. 13. 
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ranks of the Patricians, (per cooptationcm in patrrs.) ^vlien tlie parties brought 
an accession of strength to tlie community. One of the most notable examples 
upon record was tlie admission of the whole Gens Claudia, six years after the 
expulsion of the kings. ^ As the power of Rome extended, tlie privileges con- 
ferred by Civitas^ became more valued, w'ere sought with eagerness and obtained 
with difficulty. It was bestowed chiefly as a reward for faithful and efficient 
services, sometimes on individuals, and occasionally on whole communities ; but 
during the more flourishing period of the commonwealth, an express law, passed 
regularly by either the Tribes or the Centuries, was indispensable - Towards the 
close of the republic, tlie people occasionally delegated tliis power to some of their 
favourite leaders, such as Marius and Poinpeias, while Sulla and Ca3sar, when 
they obtained unconstitutional supremacy, exercised it freely, and apparently 
without challenge ; ^ but this was after the privilege had become less valuable, 
in consequence of the admission of all the Italian states at the close of the 
social war. Under the empire the power was assumed by the prince, and at 
length Caracalla bestowed the Civitas on all the free inliabitants of the Roman 
woiJd. 

Civitas sine SiiiTm^io. Caeriles. — It sometimes happened that the Civitas 
was bestowed upon a stale, with a limitation excluding the Itis Suffragii^ and, 
as a necessaiy consequence, the lus Honorim. The first example of this on 
record was the lionour confen-ed upon tlie inhabitants of Caere, in consequence 
of their having received and hospitably entertained the Vestal Virgins and their 
tSacm at the time when Rome was captured by the Gauls — Primos autem 
hiiinicipes sine suffragii iure Caerites esse factos accepimns^ concess^imqne ilUs 
lit ciritatls liomcuute honorem (piidem caperent sed negotiis tamen atque 
v}ieri}nis vacarent pro sacris hello Galileo rcceptis custoditisque * — and a similar 
distinction was granted to the Acerrani, H.C. 332. — Romani facti Acerrani 
lujc (th L. Pa/drio praetore lata qua avilas sine suffragio data. ^ 

— 15uc although the gift of tlic Civitas sine Suffragio was a high 
coiniillinent and a valuable privilege to the Cacrites it was, of course, a degra- 
<]atioii tor a ciris optima in re to be placed upon the same footing with them, 
since it implied liie loss of an important portion of his rights. Hence, one of the 
modes in which the censors markcil their displeasure towards a citizen, was bv 
omitting his name trim the roll of the Tribe or Century to which he belonged 
and entering it in a separate register. Those who in this manner were deprived 
of the Iu8 SngKigii were said referri in tahulas Caeritum: and Horace 
designates men of small worth as Caerile cera digni. The constitutional name 
for this class of persons was Aerarii; because, although reduced to an inferior 
position, they were still boinid to contribute, as tax-payers, to the public treasury. 
The censors, when they inflicted this penalty, were technically said referre 
aliquem in aerarios s. inter aerarios s. in numerum aerariorum ; and on the 
other hand, when they reinstated an aerarius in his former position, eximere ex 
aerariis. ® 

1 Lir. II. 16. Suet Tib I 

3 Dionys. V 4 ) Liv HI. IV. 4 VIII. J] Cic pro Balb 8. 9. 2 3. 24. 

3 See Cic pro Baib S 2‘* and indeed the whole speech, pro Arch 10. ad Fam. 
XIII 36. Dion Class XLI. 24 

4 Aul. Cell XVI. 13 The Schol. C’niq on Hor Epp. I. vi.C2 gives a somev/hat different 
account. Compare also Liv V. 50 ^TI 10 

•> Liv VIII. 17. 

6 The account of the aernrii eiven above seems to be simple and rational ; but our Infer* 
mation on this topic is sadiy dvfective The chief authorities are. Pseud Ascon. m Gift 
divin in Q O 3 Schol. Cruq in Ilor Epp I vi 62. Aul. Cell XVI. 13. comp. Liv. IV. 24 
XXIV 18 Cic. pro Cluent 43 deCiat (6 X’al Alav. II ix 6 7. 
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I'liis leads us to consider generally the various ways in which the Civitas 
tniglit be foifeited or impaired. 

C'npuf. iiiiaius. — The Capitt of an individual, in the legal plirascology of the 
Romans, denoted liis personal privileges as a free man, as a member of a liimily, 
and as the possessor of certain political rights ; his Status was the position liich 
he occupied in the community in virtue of his Caput. Hence llie expressions 
Crimen Capitale — ludiciurn Capitis — Poena Capitalis do not necessarily imply 
a charge, a trial, or a penalty, in which the life of an individual was at stake, 
but (me which involved tlic Ibrfeiture or abridgment of his political and social 
rights. Any loss of this nature was tenned DemimUio Capitis., and necessarily 
produced Status Permutatio. 

Tlie jurists distinguislied three degrees — 

1. Deminutio Capitis maxima. '2.. Deminiitio Capitis minor. 3. DemU 
nutio Capitis minima.^ 

1. Deminutio Capitis maxima consisted in the loss of personal freedom, 
wliich implied the loss of Civitas, for a slave had no Caput and no Status. A 
Roman citizen might be sold into slavery for various otfences connected with mili- 
tary discipline — for refusing to answer to his name wlicn the cojisul was holding 
a levy 2 — for deserting to the enemy*-for mutilating liimselt’ in ruch a manner as 
to become incapable of seivingA Several instances occur in lti*inan hi-tory of 
Roman citizens being formally liandcd over by the Pater Putratus or chief of the 
Fctiales to an enemy, {deditio per fetiales,') in consequence of the state refusing 
to ratify the engagements which these persons had formed, or because they had 
been guilty of some breach of public faith and tl)us the community at large were 
supposed to be relieved from the sanctity of the obligation {ersolvi religione — 
ut relUjione solvatur civitas)^ A citizen migl)t also be sold into slavery for 
wilfVilIy avoiding enrolment in the censor’s books, in ordei* to escape taxation ; ^ 
^d, according to the laws of the XII Tables, an insolvent debtor w'as liable to 
Ihc same penalty, ® but this was abrogated by the Lex Poetelia. ^ 

When a Roman citizen was solemnly given over to an enemy by the Pater 
Patratus, it would appear that he forfeited his rights in-ecoverably ; but if taken 
prisoner in the ordinar}'- course of war, they were only suspended. So long as 
he remained in the liands of the enemy he was to all intents a slave ; but if he 
was enabled to return home, in consequence of release or escape, he recovered 
his Status, by what, in legal language, was termed Postliminium or lus Post- 
liminii. 

2. Deminutio Capitis minor implied loss of the Civitas, or at least of the 
full Civitas, without loss of personal freedom. This might happen in various 
ways. A Roman citizen might, in order to gain certain advantages, become a 
member of a Colonia Latina, or of another state, in which cases lie ceased, ipso 
facto, to be a Roman citizen, and enjoyed, in reference tu Rome, only those 
rights which belonged to all tlic mcmbci*s of tiic community to wliich lie attached 
himself. “ When a Roman citizen wislied to escape from the penalty incurred 

1 Our great authority here is Gains, I, § l.Vi — 163, aoe also Ulpian. Dig IV. v. 11. 

2 Varro ap. Non s v yeOiUonet et Tenvbnones, p. 11. ed. Gcrl 

3 Liv. Epit LV 

4 Val. Max VI iii 3 Suet Octav 24. 

6 e.g Liv. Epit XV. XXXVIII. 42 Epit LVI, Val. Max. VI. iii. 3. VL vi. 3. VI vL & 

6 Cic pro Caec 34. de Orat I. 40 

7 Cic pro Caec. 31 comp. Liv. L 44. 

8 Aul. Gell XX. I. 47. 

9 Liv VIII 28. 

10 Cic. Top. 8. de Orat I 40 Dig XLIX. xv, & 

D Cic. pro Balb. !3 pro Caec. 33. 
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by conviction in a criminal trial or otherwise, he betook himself to some foreign 
country, in ivliich case lie was said mutare solum — vertere solum — ire exsulatum 
—ire in exsUium — and his return was prevented by an order of the people, 
prohibiting him from the use of fire and water, (enjunc el ignis iiiterclictio,) so 
that he virtually forfeited ait his political piivileges as a Roman citizen, since 
he conld have I'O opportunity of exercising them ; he did not cease, however, to 
be a Roman citizen, unless he procured admission into another state ; but if the 
interdiction was removed, (ex exsUio rei'ocare,} he might return and resume his 
former jiosiiiuu. Thus, I^xsilium is said hy Cicero to be unknown in Roman 
law as the name of a puiiislunent — exsilium cnim non supplicium est sed perfu- 
gium j)ortits(jUi- supplicii, uam (jiii volunt poenam aliquani subter/ugcre aut 
cnlainiuiteni, co solum vertunt, hoc est, stdeni ac locum mutant — and so far it 
ia true that sentence of Exsilium was never passed ; but the going into banish- 
ment was a voluntary act, although followed up by measures which rendered 
absence coiupulsory. ' Under the empire, however, two forms of banishment, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, were introduced, and became common. 
These were Eckgatio and Deportatio. Flelegatio consisted in simply sending 
away an offender from Rome to some place more or less distant, where he was 
compelled to remain, enjoying, however, personal freedom, and retaining his 
Civitas. There was in this ca.se no aquae et ignis interdictio, and hence, 
probably, the position of a relegatus was nominally better than that of an exsul ; 
for Ovid, when speaking of his own banishment to Torn!, and praising the 
clemency of the emperor, declares (Trist. V. xi. 21.) 


Ip-c relegati non exsiilis iititiir in me 
Xcmino 


Deportatio, on the ot.ner liaiid, although it did not reduce the criminal to the 
condition of a slave, was accompanied with personal restraint, for lie was usually 
conveyed to one of tlio small tocky i'lcts off the coast of Italy, or in the Aegean, 
which were in reality state prisons. 

3. Deiniiiii/io Capitis iinuiina was in no nay connected witli Lihertas or 
Cicitas, but re-idtcd in certain cases from a change of family (mtUatio /amiliae.) 
Thus, a citizen who was Ids own master, (sui iuris,} if adopted into aiiotlicr 
famiiy, became subject to parental aittliority (patria imUstus.') Tlicre were other 
procedures Which involved the lowest Demiuutio Capitis, some of them depending 
upon mere legal hctlo.as, but tliesc tio not re<]uiro notice licre. 

In fniiua — (.'losely connected in it- results, hut not identical with Capitis 
Demimitio /nino’', was tlie stale called In fainia. If a Roman citizen was fnimd 
guilty of a cji-iuiC which involved personal turpitude, (turpi iudicio damnatus,') 
although tile legal penalty might be only a pecuniary fine, such as theft, 
(furtum,) wilful fraud, (dolus malus,') assault or libel, (iniuria.) of an aggra- 
vated description, or if he followed any disgraceful occupation, such as the 
profession of au actor or of a gladiator, he became, in the eye of the law, 
Infamis, and incapable of liolding any honourable office — turpi iudicio dumnati 
Omni honore gc dignitnte pricaulur- — -although it cannot be proved, as some 
celebrated scholars maintain, that he forfeited the lus Suffragii. 

Jgnominia, agmn, was the result of the expressed disapprobation of the Censors, 

persons who inenrred their censure were said to be ignominia notati. This, 
in certain cases involved the loss of the lus Suffragii; but, as we shall explain 


1 CIc 
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fully when treating of the olEce of Censor, the effects produced were only tem- 
poraiy, while in the case of Infamia they were permanent. 

rEREGKINI. 

The term Peregrimis, with which in early times Iloslia (i.e. straiiffcr) was 
sjTionjTnous, embraced, in its widest acceptation, every one possessed of ))ersonal 
freedom who was not a Civis Pomanus. 

Generally, however, Peregrinus was not applied to all foreigners indi.sciimin- 
ately, but to those persons only, who, although not Cirex, weic connected witli 
Rome. Thus, during that period of the republic which preceded tlie organic 
changes introduced by the social war, the term comprehended — • 

1. All the fiee inhabitants of Italy who did not enjoy Commercium and 
Connuhium with Romo. 

2. All the free subjects of Rome in the jwovinces, including persons belonging 
by birth to foreign states, but who had settled in the dominions of Rome. 

3. All the free subjects of states in alliance with Rome. 

4. All Romans wlio had either temporarily or permanently forfeited the Civiias 
Persons who belonged to states .at war nith Rome, or to .'fates wliich had no 

league or connection witli Rome, were not properly styled Ptrrgrini, Init either 
Hastes, or Barhari, as the c.ai-c might be. 

Atlor tile termination of the social war, all the inhabittuits of Italy became 
Cives llomani, and tlie term Peregrini was confined to those included in the 
last three of the above classes. 

Peregrini resident at Rome were incapable of exercising any political functions, 
and, in the eye of the haw, had no civil rights. Hence — 

1. They had no locus standi in a court of law, and could be heard only when 
represented by a patronns, under whose protection they liad placed themselves, 
(cui sese applicuissent,) ' like the Clients of the early ages, who appear to have 
occupied, with regard to tlie Patricians, a position in many respects .analogous 
to that in which, at a later period, the Peregrini stood in reference to the citizens 
at large. But althougli foianally excluded from the courts in their onai person, 
Peregrini had no difficulty, during the last two centuries of the republic at least, 
in obtaining redress for their rvrongs ; for, as we shall see Iiereafter, .a judge 
(Praetor peregrinas) and a court of commissioners (Reenperatores) were 
appointed for the special purpose of taking cognizance of those suits in which 
their interests were involved. 

2. They were prohibited from wearing tlie Toga, the national Roman dress. 
The object of this restriction was probably to [ircvent foreianers from fraudulently 
intiaiding themselves into the .assemblies of the people and exercising the 
franchise. ^ 

3. Thev could 1.3 expelled from Rome as often .as seemed good to tlie .Senato 
or people.'* Tlie object of this nile may have been to prevent them from taking 
part in any popular commotions. 

Peregrini dedilicii, a term to wliicli we must recur, denoted pioperly tlie 
inhaliitants of a foreign state, W'ho, having been conquered in war, surrendered 
at discretion. 

Hospitium. Hospes. — H’e may take this opportunity of adverting to a bond 

1 Cic. de Orat, L 39. 

J Plin. Epp IV. 11. 

J Dionys. VIII. 72. Pint C. Gracch. 12, Appiaa B.C. L 23. 

< Cic. de Off. IIL 11. AppiwL Lc. 
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of union which frequently subsisted in ancient times between individuals belonging 
to different states, and which is so often alluded to in the classical writers that 
it calls for explanation. In the earlier stages of society, especially in Greece 
and Italy, where the population consisted of numerous independent tribes con- 
stantly at variance with each other, every stranger was looked upon with 
suspicion, as likely to prove an enemy or a spy, and even in those cases where 
the personal safety of a traveller was not endangered, he must have found it 
difficult to supply his wants or procure shelter, in consequence of the absence of all 
places of public entertainment, lienee, it became common for a person ^\ho 
was engaged in commerce, or any otlier occupation which might compel him to 
\h\t a foreign country, to form pivvioudy a coimoction with a citizen of that 
countrv, who might be icady to receive him a-< a tiieiid and act as his protector. 
Such a connection was alwa\=5 strictly reciprocal. If A agreed to entertain 
and {iiotect 11 when B visited A^s country, then B became bound to entertain A 
when A visited B’s country. An alliance of this description was termed !l(>.<pitium^ 
the parties wlio concluded it were termed Hospites in relation to each other, and 
thus the word Ilospes bore a double signification, denoting, according to circum- 
stances, either an entertainer or a guest. The obligations imposed by the cove- 
auuit were regarded as of the most sacred character, and any treachery practised 
by one of the parties to^vard3 the other (sacra hospitU temerare) was deemed 
sacrilege of the worat kind, entailing upon tlie perpetrator the direct wrath of 
Jupiter Hospitalis., the special guardian of these mutual duties, and their avenger 
when violated. One of the parties might, however, break off and terminate the 
llo^pitiuni by a solemn and public renunciation, (hospitium renunciare^') of 
which we have a curious example in Liv. XXV. 18. 

The league of Ilospitinm^ when once formed, was hereditary, descending from 
father to S(m, (paknuun so that persons might be hospites who 

had not only never seen each otlicr, but whose ancestors, for generations, might 
have had no direct intercourse. In order to prevent confusion, suspicion, and 
fraud, when the alliance was in the first instance concluded, the parties inter- 
changed tokens, by which they or their (Ic'cctidants might recognise each other. 
Tlii- token, called tessera hosjaiaUs, was carcl’ully preserved ; and after any lapse 
of time an individual claiming the rights of J/ospHinm in a foreign land, sought 
out his Hosjics and exhibited his Pssera^ which, if fuind correct, entitled him 
at once to the good offices whicli he required. We have an excellent illustration 
of tiie manner in wliich the system worked presented to us in tlie Poenuliis of 
Plautus, where a Carthaginian merchant, Hanno by name, arriving at Calydon 
in A'kolia, imiuires for his lIo.'<pcs, whom he liad never .'?een — 

VeniTii ego ho'^pitinm hie habeo : Anthidamac filiurn 
Quaero : commostra si novisti Agorastoclem. 

It happens that Agorastocles, the person sought, is actually present, and upon 
his making himself known, tlie following dialogue ensues 

Hanno. — Si ita C'^t, tes'seram 
Conferre «i vN hospitalem, eccam, attnh. 

Agoh. — Ageduin lmco=ten<lo: e-'t par ])rohe : nam habeo domi 
Han. — O rni ho-'pe^, «al\c inultum! nam mihi tuns pater, 

Pater tuus ergo, ho^jpes Anthidamas fuit: 

Haec miiii hospitalis tC'-'-era cum illo fait. 

Agor. — E rgo hie apiid me hospitium tibi praebebitur 
Kam haud repudio hospitium. ^ 


1 Plaut Poen. V. ii 82. 
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Hospitium appears to have heen originally connne<l to iiullvuluals, and to 
have been pi^ely a private coin[)aet for mutual convenience ; but in process of 
time, among' both the Greeks ami Komans, it became common for a state, when 
it desired to pay a marked comjdiment to any individual, to pass a lesolution 
declaring liim tlie Iloapes of the whole conimimity. Such a person was termed 
Hospes PuhVicus. Tims, Cicero tells us (In Verr. IV. G5.) tliat the Senate of 
Syracuse conferred this Jionour on his cousin Lucius — Dccernunt statim ut cum 
L. fratre hospitium puhlice Jieret^ and again (I’ro Ball). 18.) Gnditaui cum 
I. Cornclio hospitium puhlicc fcccrimt. So also the Rhodian ambassadors, in 
their speech to the Roman Senate, (B.C. 180. Liv*. XXXVII. 54.) explain the 
position ill ^\hich they stood towards Eumencs by stating, cum quo nno maxime 
regnm et privatum singulis^ et^ quod rnagis nos movtt^ p}ihUcum civitatl nostrae 
hospitium est. 

It is almost unnecessan* to point out tliat Hospes and Hospitium are perpetually 
employed in a general sense by tlie best writers, the former denoting a stranger, 
or a guest, or an entertainer, the latter the rrception or cntci tainment of 
strangers or guests, or « place of entertainment or shelter, without reference to 
the technical meaning. So also the adjective Hospitalis. 

LATIXI. 

It is well known tiiat towards llie close of tlie kingly era, Rome stood at the 
head of the Latin confederation ; and .altliongli even tlien Connuhium diil not 
exist between Rome ami tiie Latin states, they must have Iiad ccrtiiin reciprocal 
riglits anti privileges, amoimting probably to Commercium. After Rome liad 
ceased to be recognised .as tlie lictid of tlie L.-.tin confederation, and an unbroken 
series of wars liad removed all traces of ancient friendsliip, tlie various Latin 
towns and states, as they one by one fell under tlie sway of Rome, were admitted 
into alliance (recepti in societatem) on terms which diftered for almost every 
individual community. Hence, during tlie more flourishing epoch of the republic, 
the term Latini is employed merely to describe those inhabitants of Latiiim wlio 
were not Roman citizens, and does not denote any iinifonn standard of rights 
nor any deflnite political position. But after the whole of Italy had received tlic 
Civitas, at the close of tlie socml war, tlie term Latini was introduced by jurists 
to denote tlie inliabit.ants of states who were not Roman citizens, but who 
enjoyed certain privileges, short of the full Civitas, in virtue of wliicli tiiey 
occupied a position intermediate between Circs and Peregrini. ILhat these 
privileges were is a question which li.as given rise to much discussion ; lint it 
seems probable that they comprehended the lura Privata, that is tiic Ins 
Connubii and tlic lus Commercii, to llie exclusion of the lura Puhlica. 

Tlie term employed to designate tlic.se rights was hit Latii or Latinitas, 
(Cic. ad Att. xiv. 12 ) or simply Latium, for riiiiy (ILX. III. 20.) mention.- 
certain Alpine tribes a.s Latio donati. 

Tiie hts Latii was bestowed, soon after tlic social war, upon all tlic Trans- 
padani, and by Vespasian upon all Spain (Plin. II.N. III. 1.) 

Closely connected with llie siilijects wliicli we liavc been iliscnssing in the 
preceding paragraphs, is the political position of those towns wliii li were desig- 
nated respectively by the terms Coloniae — Municijiia — Praifccturae, and tliese 
we shall consider in succession. 
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COLONIAE. * 

As the Romans grailualh' extended their conquests over Italy, each state which 
had offered a determined resistance to their arms, was, when subjugated, generally 
deprived of a portion of its territory. A part of the territory thus acquired 
was usually retained, under the administration of the Senate, as a source of 
revenue, and another portion was frequently divided among the poorer Roman 
citizens, who quitted Rome, established themselves in the chief town of the' 
conquered country, and took possession, as cultivators, (whence the name cohni,') 
of the land assigned to them. A settlement of this kind was called a Coloriia, 
and these being spread every where over the conquered districts, answered 
many important purposes. They served to keep the vanquished races in check, 
and were in reality so many permanent posts of occupation, or, as Livy and 
Cicero term them, garrisons, fortifications, and watch towers (praesidin — • 
propngnacida — spectilae.') They, at the same time, tended to diffuse widely the 
language, laws and institutions of Rome, and to pave the way for a general 
amalgamation. They were excellent nurseries for hardy and well trained 
soldiers, and, finally, they provided an outlet for the more needy portion of a 
rapidly increasing population. Indeed, in later times, after Italy and Cisalpine 
Gaid had been completely subdued, colonies were very frequently formed with 
no other object than to make a provision for ,a poor and discontented populace ; 
and on many occasions, when there was no newly acquired territory available, 
a portion of the Ager Publiciis, or land which was the property of the state, 
was given up. To this part of the subject we shall return when treating of the 
Agrarian Laws. 

IVhen it had been resolved to ]>lant a colony, (coloniam deducere,) a law was 
passed in accordance tvith a resolution of the Senate, {ex senatus corisidto,} 
fixing' the quantity of land to be set apart, and the manner in which it was to 
be divided. This law served as the foimdation charter, (formula,) and specified, 
among other matters, the biu-dens to be borne by the colonists, and especially the 
contingent of troops which they were to become bound to furnish. At the same 
time, commis.sioners. (cnrntorcs,) two or more in number (dmmviri, triumviri 
agro dando — coloniae deducendae nnroiiiie dividundo,) were nominated to lead 
forth the settlers, and to make all the arangements necessary for canying into 
effect the provisions of the law. The.'C were generally persons of high standing; 
they were elected by the people in the Comitha, and their office lasted for three and 
sometimes for five years, - during which period they exercised supreme juris- 
diction. 

Those who were desirous to join the settlement were invited to give in their 
names, (dare noinina,) and when the list was filled up and all the preliminaries 
arranged, the whole body marched forth in military array, with colours flying, 
(sub vexillo.) ^ to take possession of their new home.s. When no city or fortified 
place already existed which they could occupy, a new town was founded with 
all the solemnities already described (p. 5) ; and one of the most common 
devices upon colonitil coins is a representation of the founder tracing out the 
walls or the boundaries of the city with the plough. 

1 Consult «iaovios. He Antlquo lure Italiae, in the Thesaurus of Graeriu.s ; Hitne. 
Opusenia, Tom. I. p. 290, Tom. Ill p 79; Madtig, De colouiarum P R lure et conditione. 

In his Opnscula Academiea, and Hels, s.y. Colonia, in the Encyclopaedie der Alther- 
tfanmswissensrhaft. 

2 Liv XXXiL 29. XXXIV. SS Cic. de leg, agr. II. II. 13. 

3 Cic. PhU. IL 40. de leg. agr. IL 32. 
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Colonies, in so far as their political privileges were concerned, were divided 
into two classes — 

1. Coloniae civiuin Romnnornm. 2. Coloniae Latinae. 

1. Coloniae civium llomanorum consisted exclusively of Roman citizens 
(coloni ah urhe missi) who retained all their rights and privileges. The colonies 
first planted ivere of this description, such as Velitrae and Lavici — Volscis 
devictis Veliter7ius ager ademtiis: J’^elitras coloni ah urhe inisai et colonia 
dcducta. (Liv. II. 31.) Senatns censnit frequens coloniam Lavicos deducendam: 
coloni ah ui'he mille et quingenti missi hina iugera acceperunt. (Liv. IV. 47.) 

Tlic Coloniae Maritimae belonged to this class, being colonies of Roman 
citizens, and were distinguished only by their position on tlie sea coast, and by 
some peculiar exemptions which the inliabituuts (coloni maritimi) enjoyed or 
claimed. (Liv. XXVII. 38. XXXVI. 3.) Ostia, Antiiini, Anxur, Minturnae, 
Sinue.'sa, and several others were maritime colonies. 

2. Coloniae Latinae consisted of a mixed body of Romans and members of 
some of the Latin states. In this en.^^e, the Roman citizens who joined such a 
community suffered a deminntio capitis^ and lost the full cicitas; for these colonies 
had only Coinmcrcinni and Connuhinm witii Rome, but not Suffragium,^ 
Bononia was a colony of this description — Eodem anno [B.C. 189.] a. d. III. 
KoL Ian. Bononkm Lulinam odoniam ex senafus consnlto L. Valerius 
Flarcus., M. Atilins BerranuSj L, Valerius Tappns triumviri deduxerunt: 
trid inillia liominum sunt deducta: eqnitihus septuag( na iugrra, erkris cnlonis 
qninquagena sunt data. Ager captus dc Gallis Boiis juerat: Galli 'I'uscos 
expxderanU (Liv. XXXVII. 57.) 

Both alike had a regular government for the aibiinistration of justice, and 
the regulation of their internal affairs, which was an imitation, on a small scale, 
of the government at Rome — (effigies parvae simulacratpie populi llomani — 
Aul. Gell. XVI. 13.) They had a senate, the members of which were termed 
Decuriones or Senatores. Their chief ma^strates, usually two in number, but 
sometimes four, and heuce styled or Quatuorviri^ were elected annually 
by the colonists, and might be regarded as representing the consuls of the 
republic, and, in fact, were in some colonies designated Consides^ and in others 
Praetores. There were also various subordinate magistrates, such as Quin- 
quennales., corresponding to Censors; Aediles., Quaestores., and others. Not 
only their laws but their sacred rites were those of Rome, and therefore the 
ministers of religion were Pontijices., Flamines and Augures., as in the mother 
citv — lura institutaque omnia populi Romani non sui arhitrii hahent. (AuL 
Cell. XVI. 13.) 

When a colony was establi.shcd in a town already existing, the population 
must have consisted of two distinct classes. 1. The new coloni. 2. The old 
inhabitants. How far tiie latter shared the privileges of the former it is impossible 
to (letennine ; but we cannot Houbl tliat they occupied an inferior position, and 
were compelled to exchange their own laws and institutions for those of their 
nilers. In proeess of time. Imiievcr, a certain degree of fusion would take place, 
and in some cases we tind that the union became so close that the combined 
population revolted and attempted to throw off the Roman yoke. (Liv. VIII. 14.) 

After the termination of llic social war and the pas-iiig of the Lex Julia and 
the Lex Plautia Papiria, the distinctions between the Colonine civium Rom- 
anorum and the Coloniae Latinae, as well as any inequality in the social and 


i Cie. pro Caec. 33. Orat. pro doxn. 30. Lir. XXXIY. 42 53. XXXV. 9 XXXIX. 63. 
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political position of the different races in the same colony, Ti'ore completely 
removed, in so far as Italy was concerned, and all alike were admitted to a lull 
participation in the rights and privileges of Koman citizens, and tlie same 
advantages were gradually extended to the colonies in the provinces, until, hy 
the edict of Caracalla, the full Civilas was bestowed on all the free inhahittiiits 
of the Roman empire. 

Coloniae Militares. — Although the colonies described above were higlily 
serviceable in a military point of view, they differed in their origin from the 
Coloniae Jlililare-f, which were conifiosed entirely of veterans, ■» ho received 
aUotments of land as a reward for their .services. The first example of a colony 
of this description was tlie grant to the soldiers who, under the commatid of 
Scipio, brought the second Punic w.ar to a happy conclusion ; but the practice 
did not become common until towards the close of the republic, from which time 
lorw'ard it was the ordinary mode of ]>roviding for the legionaries whose period 
of service had ex])ired (Tacit. Ann. 1. 17 XIV. 27.) The oppression and misery 
to which these di.stribution3 gave rise during the civil wars of Marius, .Sulla, 
CaBsar, and the Triumvirs, me familiar to every reader of history; and the 
downfal of the republic was ceitainly hastened by the estrangement of Pom]ti'ius 
from the Senate, caused by the opposition which they offered to his scheme of 
dividing the public land in Campania among the soldiers who had served under 
his command in the East. 

After the accession of Augustus, the military colonies were planted in the 
provinces as a matter of necessity, and not unfrequently on the disturbed frontiers 
as a matter of policy. 

Finally, it is to be remarked, that under the empire, various provinciai towns 
were permitted, as a mark of favour, to style themselves Coloniae, tlie word, 
when thus employed, being merely a complimentary title. 

-MUNICIPIA. ' 

Many towns in Italy, especially in the immediate vicinity of Rome, formed, at 
a veiy early period, an alliance with Rome, upon terms of i)crli'ct equality ; ( rm ilii.i 
aequnmt) many others submitted to the Roman anus without a struggle, or 
yielded after a slight resistance, or .succeeded after ;i protracted contc-t. in 
securing an honourable treaty. The whole of these were oonquehended ttndci the 
general name of Munici/na, and their inhabitants were <Iesignated as Munii-lpes, 
words compounded of Jliinia and Capere. Two characteristics were common to 
all Municipia — 

1. The inhabitant.s of a ]\funicipium, if they came to reside at Rome, were 
liable to the same obligations and burdens (nmnia') as ordinary Roman citizens, 
and hence the name. 

2. The Municipcs themselves administered the internal affairs of their own 
town. 

Eventually, all the states of Italy which were not absolutely annihilated in 
war, or held in check by colonies, or actually incorporated with and sw.allowed 
up by Rome, so as to lose all independent existence, (such as Aricia — Caere — - 
Anagnia,) entered into an alliance (foedns) of some sort with Rome. The tenrus 
of this league would necessarily vaiy according to the circumstances of each 

Consult Dirksex, Observ .id Tab Ileracl. Hero!, 1817. Zdmpv, Ueber die Rdmiscljo 
Bitter, & c. Berol. 1840. W.ilther, Gescbichte des Roniischen Kechts, Kap. VII— X. .\X. 
XXIV. ORADEit, De re Municipal. Rom. 1819. Rest a v. .Wunmepr, p lol.US Paul. Diac. 
fcV. Municipium, p 1S7 and tlie .Xppcn.liX, 
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individual case ; and a multitude of minute distinctions and gradations would 
and did prevail in their position relatively to the ruling power. The same state 
might, moreover, occupy a very different position at ditferent periods in conse- 
quence of receiving additional privileges as a reward of fidelity, or in consequence 
of being deprived of former advantages as a punishment for disaffection or revolt. 
Of the latter we have a conspicuous e-xaniple in Capua. 

Although it is now impossible to ascertain wbat these distinctions may have 
been in each particular case, we can, at all events, divide Mvnicipia into three 
W'ell defined classes. 

1. ilunicipia enjoying Isopolity. In these there was simply an alliance on 
equal terms between Eonie and one of the neighbouring towns, in virtue of which 
Connnbium and Commercium were established, so that intermarriage was freely 
allowed ; and if a citizen of one of the two states forming the league took up 
his residence in the other, he enjoyed all the privileges of a native, in so far as 
private rights were concerned, but was excluded from the popular assemblies and 
from all share in the government. This relation is very similar to what the 
Greeks termed (VowdA/re/a, and hence the name given above, which has been 
adopted by many modem scholars as convenient and appropriate. To this class 
belonged the Municipia of the earliest period, and in it were included the Latin 
and Hemican towns, with which Koine fomied a very close connection in the 
treaties concluded by Sp. Cassius, B.C. 485, and B.C. 479. But after the great 
Latin war, (B.C. 340,) quickly followed by the complete subjugation of Latiurn, 
this class of Municipia may bo said to have disappeared altogether, and the 
Isopolite treaties to have been cancelled ; for although some towms may have 
nominally retained their former po.sition, their most important privilege, namely, 
independence in their foreign relations, was now lost ; and from this time forward 
all Municipia, however favourable the terms of their alliance, were in reality the 
subjects of Rome, and necessarily belonged to one or other of the two following 
divisions : — 

2. Municipia sine Suffragio. ' — These enjoyed Connubium and Commercium 
with Rome, but could not vote in the popidar assemblies, nor be elected to any 
political office in the city. They retained the internal regidation of their own 
affairs, which were administered by a senate, (decuriones,^ elected their ovm 
magistrates, administered justice according to their owm local laws and usages, 
(leges municipales,') and worshipped what divinities they pleased according to 
their own rites (municipalia sacra.} 

3. Municipia cum Su ffragio enjoyed the s.ame privileges as the foregoing, 
with this addition, that all the Municipes were enrolled in a Roman trffic, and 
accordingly, when resident at Rome, were Circs Romani optima iure. To this 
class belonged Tuscnlum and Arpinum ; tbe inhabitants of the former were 
enrolled in the Tribus Pupiria, of the hatter in the Tribus Cornelia. (Liv. 
VIII. 37. XXXVIII. 3C.) 

It is a matter of some doubt whether the Municipia belonging to this class 
were not compelled to adopt the Roman laws, to the exclusion of their own 
provinci.al codes. It is certain th.at some did, although this rn.ay have been a 
voluntary act, and it is clear that all Municipia must have been bound by all 
laws enacted at Rome whii-h diil not refer to mere local interest.^. 

The inhabitants of Municipia cum Suffragio being all enrolled in Roman 
tribes, would bo liable to pay taxes and to serve as soldiers in the legion on 


See hiv. IX. 43. 45. 
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the same footing as citizens actually residing in Rome, while the obligations 
imposed upon the other Municipia were determined by the stipulations contained 
in their treaties of alliance, (ca- foedere,) and those of the colonies by their 
foundation charter (ex formula.') Hence, the Municipia sine Suffragio seem 
to have been comprehended under the general title of Civitates Foederatae or 
Populi Foederati. ‘ 

lUuuicipia after the Social War. — M'ith the Lex lulia and the Lex 
Plautia Papiria, both passed immediately after the social war, a new era 
commenced in the history of the Municipia. All the cities in Italy now became 
Municipia cum Suffragio; and the distinctions between Mimicipia and Coloniae 
were, in a great measure, removed. Tims, we find Placentia, Cremona, Suessa, 
Thm-ii, - and many other colonies styled Municipia after this epoch ; and 
although the term Colonia was still applied to tomis in Italy even subsequent 
to the reign of Augustus, it was more usually employed with reference to the 
provincial colonies. In process of time, many’ cities in foreign countries, 
especially in Spain, were raised to the rank of Municipia, ^ until, bv the edict 
of Caiacalla, bestowing the Cicitas upon the whole of the free inhabitants of the 
Roman world, the privileges implied by the name were extended to all. 

Populi Fundi. — It would appear that the Lex lulia merely offered the full 
Civikis to those towns in Italy which chose to accept of it ; and when the offer 
was accepted the inhabitants were said to become fundi, (i.e. auciores,) to 
become parties to the law in question, and hence the term Pppidi Fundi. To 
this Cicero alludes when he says — accnmlor . . . negal, ex foederato populo, 
quemquam potuisse, nisi is populus fundus factus esset, in hanc ewitatem 
venire. And again — Ipsa denique Julia, qua lege civitas est Sociis et Latinis 
data, Qui FUNDI populi facti non essent, civitatem non haberent. In quo 
magna contentio Heracliensium et Neapolitanorum fuit, cum magna pars in 
its cioitatihus foederis sui libertatem civitati anteferret. * 

PKAEFECTUKAE. ® 

The characteristic of a Praefectura, from which it received its name, and by 
which it was distingtiished from an ordinary Colonia or Municipium, was, that 
the chief magistrate was not chosen by the citizens of the town, but that a 
Pbaefectus iuri diem, do was sent annually from Rome to administer justice — 
a circum.«tance which seems to indicate that in such towns Roman law was 
employed exclusively, since a Roman officer, appointed annually, could scarcely 
have been qualified to decide controversies according to the principles and practice 
of a provincial code. The definition given by Festus is clear and satisfactory — 
Praefecturae eae appellabantar in Italia in quibus et ius dicebatur et nundinae 
ageljuntur et erat quaedam earum res publica, neque tamen magistratus suos 
babebant : in quas his legibus praefecti mitlehantur quotannis qui ius dicerent. * 
Consequently, all town.s in Italy which did not enjoy the privilege of electing 
their own magistrates anil administering their own affairs, would fall under the 
head of Praefecturae. But although tliis seems unquestionable, there appears to 

1 See particularly Liv. IX. 43. 4.^. 

- Cio in Pison. *23. Philipp. XIII 8- Tacit Hist. III. 34 Caes B.C 111.22. 

3 Those provincial Munioipia were unknown in Greece and Asia, where all the principal 
towns had ancient constitutions. 

4 Cic pro Balb. 8. 

5 Savigny, in hia Ge^chichte des Roemischen Rechts, &c. first pointed out the true nature of 
a Praefectura. See also Sigonius, De antique iure Italioe i Madvig, in bis Opu$c*da Asade^ 
mtea ; and Zumpt l.c. 

C Festus s.v. Praefecturae, p. 233. 
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be no good grounds for the conclusion at which all the earlier writers on Roman 
antiquities have arrived, that a Prefeclnra was necessarily in a position far 
inferior to a Colonia or a Mimicipium. It is true tliat Capua, the example upon 
which they chiefly rely, was made a Praefectura , when recovered after its revolt 
to Hannibal ; and it is evident, that when a Cuhmia or a Mutucipimn was, as a 
punishment, deprived of the right of administering its internal affairs, it must 
have become a Praefectura. Thus, ■hIicii after the revolt and capture of 
Privernum, (Liv. VIII. 19—21,) the inhabitants became Roman citizens, we 
cannot doubt that they lost all right of internal government, and that their town 
beoarae a Prnefi dura ; and something of the same kind took place with regard 
to Anagnia (Liv. IX. 43.) But, on the other hand, it is equally certain that 
many towns were Praefeeturae which never incurred the displeasme of the 
Romans, and which could not be regarded as holding a degraded or inferior 
position. Vplturnum, Litermun, and Pnteoli hi Campania were all Coloniae 
civium Romanorum, and, at the same time, Prae/tidurue. In like maimer. 
Fundi, Formiae, and Aipinnm are included in the list of Pracfectm-ae ; but 
these were at first Muuicipia sine iniitii'nit/lo — they then becanie Jfunicipia 
cum Hiijf'ragio, and may very po.s.sihly have pas.sed into Praeftcturae when 
they adopted fully the Roman code. In hke manner, we sliall find in Festus 
several towns .'jiecificd as Praefeeturae whicli are clsenheie mentioned as Muni- 
cipia, some with and some without the Suffiagium. Jloreovcr. althougli all 
towns which possessed no indejicndcnt jurisdiction were Praclccturae, it by no 
means follows that all Pniefecturae had entirely forleited internal jurisdiction; 
the only fact indicated by tlie name being, tiiat the chief magistrate was a 
Praefectus, sent from Rome instead of the liuumviri, Quatuorviri, Consules or 
Praetorcs of ordinary Muuicipia and Coloniae. We may conclude, therefore, as 
in the case of Jluiiicipia, that the tenn Praefectura includes a wide range, and 
that the actual conditiou of the tomis where justice was administered by Praefecti 
would depend entirely upon their history. 

We gather from the passage in Festus already refened to, that there were ten 
Pi-aefecturae in Campania, and that, for the administration of justice in these, four 
Praefecti were appointed aimually by the Romau people ; while the Praefecti for 
the other Praefeeturae scattered over Italy, were nominated annually by the 
Praetor Urbanus. 

After the passing of the Lex lulia and the Lex Plautia Papiria, all Prae- 
fecturae in Italy, as well as the Municipia and Coloniae, received the full Civitas. 
Great changes were necessarily introduced, at this period, into the intern.al 
administration of the provincial towns ; .and although many retained their 
ancient title of Praefeeturae, they were no longer under the jurisdiction or 
Praefecti. The magistrates of Arpinum, in the time of Cicero, were Trinmi iri 
aediliciae potestatis those of Cum.ae, Qiiatuorriri ; - while Iloiaace .speaks of 
a Praetor at Fundi ; “ yet all of these at an eiu'lier period were Praefeeturae. 

Oppida. Fora. C'ouciliabala, Vici. Cnslclla.^ — Each ol the Oolu7tiae 
Muuicipia and Praefeeturae, was, for the most p,art, the metropolis of a con- 
siderable district, which cont.aincd numerous small market towns and hamlets, 
distinguished by one or other of the above names ; and these occupied the same 
dependent nosition, with regard to their own Municipium or Colonia, which 
the villages round Rome occupied in ieg.ard to the great city. 

1 Cio. ad Fam. XIII. U. Val, Mav VI ii 14. 

2 Cic. ad Att X. 13. the words, hoacier, are not quite distinct. 

2 Hor. S. I. T. 34.' 
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Socii. IVonien l^aiinnm. — ^During the period rvliicli iiiteiTcncd between the 
complete subjugation of Italy and the social war, the citizens of all those Italian 
states whose members did not enjoy the full Komau Cu'itas, were coinprcboTided 
under the general appellation of a term subsequently api)Iicd to the subjects 
of Rome in the pro\ inees also. In consequence, however, of the close connection 
which had subsisted from the earliest times between Rome and the Latin con- 
federacy, the citizens of the towns who liirmcd that league, and of the Cvlniiiua 
Latinac, arc sometimes distinguished from the rc-t of the Socii as LcUini — Socii 
Latini — Nomen Latinnm — Socii Latim uominh, anil must be carefully distin- 
gnisheil from the members of those states wlio. a fter the social war, cnjoyeil tlio 
legal rights designated as Ins Latii — Lntiuilas — Latiiim. See above p. 117. 

Having now taken a rapid view of the position occupied by the different 
classes of persons subject to the dominion of Rome, in so far as Inejenui are 
concenied, we proceed to consider the condition of tho.se who were either actually 
in slavery, (servif) or who, h.aving been once slaves, had obtained their frcciloni, 
(libertini,) reserving all tarther observations with reg.ard to the free inhabitants 
of the Roman provinces, until we sluill luivc given an account of the Roman 
magistrates. 


SERVI. ’ 

A slave, when regarded as a person bound to obey the command.? of a master, 
was called Servus ; when regarded as a piece of property, Mancipium ; when 
regarded as a saleable commodity, Venalis; when regarded as a domestic, 
Famulus or Puer; but these words, in ordinary language, were considered 
interchangeable, and were employed without distinction. The whole body of .'laves 
in one mansion was comprehended under the designation Familia. One slave, 
however, did not constitute a familia, nor even two, but fifteen certainly did — 
Quindecim liheri homines, populiis est; tntidem servi, familia; totidem viricti, 
ergnstidnm ; but the term in.iy bo tipjdicd to a smaller number, as by Seneca, 
to a body of eleven, - 

Persons might become .'laves in ditfcrcnt w.ays — they might be bom in the 
servile state, or, h.aving been bom free, might be made slaves — (send aut 
nascunittr ant fiunt ) — 

1. By Birth. — The child of a fcm.ale slave (aticilla) tvas a shave, whatever 
might be the condition of the father, and belonged to the master of the mother. 
It was held, however, by the lawyers of the empire, that if the mother of a child, 
although in slavery at the period of its birth, had been free for any time, however 
short, during the ten month.? which preceded its birth, then the child was to be 
regarded as free born (ingenims.) A slave bom in the house of his master was 
called Verna. ^ 

2. By Captivity. — Pi-isonei-s of war (capthi — bcllo copti) were, by the 
ancient haw of nations, the absolute property of the captors, and, as such, were 

1 Full information with ■ ■ 1 ‘ t ■ . at all periods of their his. 

tory, will_ be found in the .... ....... . .,-is Pt eorum apud veteres 

ministerils Popm4, Ve o *■■■■. • • : Libcrtorum et Servomm 

Liviae Augustae. Blair, An inquiry into the state of slavery amon^ the Romans, Edinb. 

Bf.ckkr, Gallus, dritter Excurs. zur I. Scene. Gk'ss^kr, Do Servis Romanornm 
publicis, Berol. 1844. The three first mentioned tracts will be found in the Supplement of 
Polenus to the Thesaurus of Graevius Seo also Appendix. 

2 Cic. pro Caecin. 19. Digest L xvi 4th Apulei. Apolotr 4H9. Senec. Epp. 27. 

3 Cic de N D III. 18. Digest. I v. 5. XL. li 19 InstU I 3 4. For some modifications, 
•ee Tacit. Ann. XII. 53. Suet Vesp. 11. Gains I §8i— 8^. Ulpian. fragm. V. 9. 
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either retained for tlie service of the state, and employed in public works, or 
were sold by auction. The practice, in early times, was to expose captives for 
sale with chaplets round their heads, and hence the phrase. su/> corona lendere 
s. venire, i.e. to sell, or to be sold, for a slave. The chaplet indicated tliat the 
seller gave no wan'anty (id auletn sigmim est nihil praestari a populoi) ^ 

3. By Judicial Sentence. — In certain cases freeboni Roman citizens were 
condemned to be sold as slaves, as a punishment for heinous offences. 
See above, under Deminuiio Capitis maxima, p. 113. 

Condition of n Mlare. — A slave had no personal nor political rights. He 
w.as under the absolute power (dominium — potestas dominica) of his master, 
(dominu.s,) who could scourge, brand, torture, or put him to death at pleasure. 
Under the republic there was no restriction whatsoever placed on the caprice or 
cruelty of masters, except the force of public opinion. An attempt was made by the 
emperor Claudius to put a stop to some revolting b.arbarities in relation to the 
exposure of sick slaves ; but it w.as not until the reign of Hadrian that a master 
was forbidden to put his shave to death, unless condemned by a court of justice — 
an ordinance confirmed and enforced by Antoninus Pius, - The Lex Petronia, 
of uncertain date, but ])robahly belonging to the reign of Augustus, in terms of 
which a master was prohibited from compelling his slave to tight with wild 
beasts, secm.s to have been tlie first legislative enactment of a protective char- 
acter. ® 

raii'.ubci'iiiuiii — A slave could not contract a regular marriage : but any 
connection which he might form with one of his own class, was termed Contu- 
Icrnium. * The offspring of these tilliances were the Vernae. 

iVniiics sivcii lo Slave*. — slave was named according to the fancy of his 
njaster, not in the Roman fashion, however, with Praenomcn and Nonicn, but 
from his country, or sonic other characteristic, or in many cases the name was 
altogether fiinciftil. Hence such aiipellutions as Syrus, Phnjx, Geta, Afer, 
'Tiro, Davits, Dama, Castor, Croesus, &c. In the earlier ages, they seem to 
have received a designation from the name of their m.a.'ters, thus, Marcipor, 
(i.e. Marci jmer.) Quintipor, (i.e. Quiuti piicr,} Lucipor, (i.e. Luci jmer.) 
See Quintil. I. 0. I. 4. § 7. Plin. H.N. XXXIII. 1. 

injnric* lo Silnvra. — A slave being regarded as a thing rather than a person, 
if he were insulted, or assaulted, or killed, the law did not regard this as a 
WTOng done to the .slave, but to his master, who might bring an action, under 
the Lex Aquillia, for the injury suffered by his property. ^ Again, if a slave 
was guilty of any offence against the property of another person, such as theft 
or assault, the master of the offender h.ad it in his option either to make com- 
pensation to the injured party, or to give up his slave to be dealt with by the 
public authorities — domino damnati permittitur aut litis aestimationem sufferre 
aut Itominem noxue dederc,^ 

Pcculinni. — It filllow.s as a ncce.=s,arv con.scqucnce, from what has been said 
above, that no shave could acipiire property independent of his master, and that 
if a slave obtained possc-ssion of money or objects of any description, his master 
might at any time seize and .appropriate the whole. * But although this waa 

1 Aul. Gell. VII. 4. Fest. s.T. cffronflT, p. 306 Liv, V. 22. Caes B G 111.1. 

2 Gaius I. § 52. 53 Suet. Claud 25. Dion Cass LX. 20. Spartian. Hadrian. 16. 

3 Aul. Cell. V. 14. Digest XVIIL i. 42. XLVIII. Tiii, 11. 

4 Plaut. Cas prol. 67. 

■« Gams in. § 21 1. Digest. IX ii. 

« Gaius III. § 222 IV. §75 Instit IV 8 
T Gaius I. § 52 II. § 87. Ulpian. frag. XIX. 
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the letter of the law, it was almost iiniTersally the practice to allow a slaro 
to retain anj property which he might have acquired iionestly. Tlie lioard 
formed in this manner was termed the Peculimn of the slave, and sometimes 
amounted to a sum which enabled him to purchase his freedom. Occasionally 
a slave purchased a slave for himself, who was termed his Vicarius;- and the 
Vicarius might have a Peculimn. But according to the strict principles of the 
law, the Pmiliiim of the Vicarius belonged to the slave who was his master, 
while both sl.ave.s and their Pecnlia were at the disposal of the free master. 

Slave Dealing. — In addition to the public sales of prisoners, wliich gener- 
ally took place at the seat of war, slave-dealing became, towards the close of the 
republic, and under the empire, a veiy common and lucrative trade, prosecuted 
by a class of persons called ifangones s. f enalitii, who collected slaves from all 
tpiarter.s, and di.sposed of the least valuable portion of their stock (maiicipia 
nliora) in open market, and of the more precious in private shops (tahernae.') 
Tlio.se .sold ill the market were stripped and exhibited in a sort of wooden cage, 
called Cdtasta, where intending purchasers might examine and handle them, in 
order to ascertain whether they were sound and in good condition. A label 
(litiiliin) was attached to the neck of each, describing the age, country, qualities 
and defects of the individual, .and whether he was new (riovitius) or iiad pre- 
viously been in servitude; (reterator;) those belonging to the latter class being 
less valuable, from a belief that they were more likely to be idle and cunning. If 
the representations contained in this statement were afterwards discovered to be 
false, the purchaser might rai.se an action of damages against tlie seller. If the 
seller declined to give any warranty, (prMstare,) the slave was exposed for sale 
with a cap upon Ids head Qnleatus.) Slaves newly imported from abroad had 
tlioir feet u hitened (gi/paalo.i s. crctato'i pedes.) IVhen put up to auction, the 
pracco placed them on an elevated stone, .so as to be visible to all, and hence 
Cicero calls two of his opponents, ivho had been openly and notoriously bribed, 
duos de Irijiidc emtos iri/m/ioi. ■■ 

Vriev. of winvc.M. — The price of slaves mast, as a matter of conr.se, have 
v.iried at difterent epocli.s, according’ to the ahmidaiice of money, the demand, and 
the siipjily. Blit it would be as inqio"ilile, even in rcforeiiee to any given time, 
to name a deilnite sum as the value of an article variiiig so mueh in qiialitv, as 
it iioiild be in our nini day to tix, in general terms, the co.-t of horses. In the 
Angnstan age, it would appear that a common domc.stio .slave. possc.s.sed of no 
pai ticiilar merits, would fetch from sixteen to twenty pounds sterling, wliile one of 
a liigher order, such as a .skilful workman, was worth three times as much.* Bui 
when individuals endowed with rtire and valuable accomplishments came into 
tlie market, they brought fancy prices, regulated by aeciilent only and the caprice 
ot the purchaser. Under the early emperors, beautiful youths, Asiatics e.speci.ally, 
were in great request as pages {salnligendi pueri) and cupbearers. Such, if we 
can believe Jlartiai, were wortli between eight and nine Inmdred pounds, or even 
double that amount (centeuis quod emts ptieros el saepe ducenis;) and Pliny 
tells us tliat >1. Antonins gave the latter sum (200,000 sesterces) for a pair of 
boys, uncommonly well matched, and represented (thougli falsely) to be twins. * 

! Tacit. Ann. XIV. 42. Gains IV. } 7S. Digest. XV. i .Sa 

2 Digest. XV. i r7. Plant. Asia li. iv. eg Cic in Verr tit. S8. Martial. II. xviii. 7. 

3 Cic. in Pison. 1.5. de Off. Ill i7. Aul GclI. IV. 2, VII 4 Plant Bacch IV’. rii. 17. 

Tibull II, ii 5'l. Proper! IV. v. 51. Hor. S II. iii. 285. Epp II. ii. 14. Pers S. VI 77. Jut. 
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IVumber of Slaves. — In the days of primitive simplicity, the number of 
slaves possessed even by the wealthy was exceedingly small, and individuals of 
distinction had frequently not more than two or three to provide for their wants. ' 
At this period, also, the great majority of agricultural labourers were freemen, 
and all ordinary trades were plied by Roman citizens. Before the passing of the 
Licinian Rogations, however, (B.C. 3C7,) slave labour began to preponderate in ■ 
the coimtry, an evil which went on increasing, notwithstanding tlie efforts made 
to remedy it, until, in the seventh century of the city, the estates of extcii-sive 
landowners were tilled almost exclusively by slaves; and before the close of the 
republic, few citizens would submit to the degradation of practising any Jjaiidi- 
craft, ^ By degrees it was reckoned di.screditable .and mean for any one in easv 
circumstances to he scantily provided with personal attendants ; the division of 
labour ig the houses of men of moderate means was as great as in India at the 
present day, -while the throngs maintained by the rich (J'amiUarum numcrum et 
nationes) rvere multiplied to an extent which almost transcends belief ; those 
, occupied in the s.ame departments being .so numerous that it was, in many c.ascs, 
necessary to divide them into JJecuruie. ■’ 

The obstinate and bloody wars in Sicily, (B.C. 13.>-132, B.C. 10.3-99,) in 
the latter of which a million of shaves is said to have |)eri.shcd : and the struggle 
with Spartacus in Italy, (B.C. 73-71,) in tvldch 60,000 fell along with their 
leader when he ivas finally liefeated by Crassus, bear evidence to the multitudes 
which must h.ave been employed in rural affairs. As to the numbers ein]duyed in 
one Familia for domestic purposc.«, it is impossible to speak generally — they must 
have varied within such very wide limits. When Horace wrote, ten and two 
bundled wore regarded as the opposite extremes of a small and a large cstabli.sh- 
ment ; for a Praetor to travel to his country house with a retinue of five only, 
was a mark of sordid parsimony. The household of Pedanius Secundus, prefect 
of the city, under Nero, contained 400 ; Seaunis is said to have h.ad 4000 ; and 
C. Caecilius Claudius Isidonis, a freedm.an, tvhose fortune had suffered much 
during the civil wars, left behind him at his death, during the reign of Augustus, 
4116. A large portion of the enormous wealth of Crassus consisted of shaves; 
but of these, many were artizan.a, whose labour yielded a highly profitable 
return, his architects and masons alone amounting to 500. * 

ClasBiacaiion of silaves. — The whole body of slaves belonging to one master 
was usually classed under two heads : — 

1 . Familia Ruslica, the slaves who lived upon the country estates of their 
master, and were employed in the cultivation of the soil, or in tending flocks 
and herds. 

2. Familia Urbana, the shaves employed for domestic puiposes. 

The Familia Ruslica was again sep.arated into two divisions — Serri Vincti 
and Servi Sululi. The former consisted of those who, as a puni.shmcnt for 
refractory conduct, or in consequence of their barb.arous habits and savage 
temper, were compelled to work in chains (enmpede vincti) while abroad, and 
were kept confined, when at home, in a sort of underground juison, termed 
Ergastulum. The Servi Soluti, on the other hand, were not placed under any 
personal restraint. The whole of the Familia Rustica, Servi Soluti and Servi 
Vincti alike, were under the superintendence of a steward or manager, termed 

1 Plln. H.N. XXXIII I. Apulei. Apolon 430, 

2 Appian. B.C. 1 7— 10. Suet. Jul. 42. Cle. de Off. I. 42. 

5 Petron. 47* 

4 Hor. S. I. iiL 11. tL 107. Tacit Ann. IIL 53 XIV. 43. Plin. H.N XXXia 10- Plut 
Craas. 3. 
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Villicus or Actor, with whom, in large establisliments, a book-keeper, called 
Procurator, was frequently associated; the Villicus and the Prociuator being 
themselves, for the most part, slaves or freedmen. 

The Familia Urbana also was sep.arated into two divisions — Ordinarii and 
Vulgares, or upper and under slaves. * 

The Ordinarii comprehended all slaves who held offices of trust and responsi- 
bility in the estahlislinient. Most of these had sub-slaves, (vicarii,) who formed 
part of their pecidium, or assistants placed under their orders by the master of 
the house. The gener.al term for those who took charge of particular departments 
in the household was Procuratorcs, among whom we reckon the cashier (Dis- 
pensator.)- — the hoiise-stew.ard and butler (Cellarius s. Promns, called by 
Plautus, Cotidus Promus and Procurator Pent) “ — the groom of the chambers, 
(Atriensis,) and the Decuriones of the dilferent Deriiriae, into which the under 
daves ivho performed particular duties were distributed ; as, for example, tlic 
Pecurio Cubiculariornm and the Decurio Ostiariorum. * To the Ordinarii 
belonged .also the highly cduc.ated slave.s, {Literati,) among whom were the 
reader, (Anaijnostes s. Lector,) * — the copjang-elcrk, {Librarius s. Senha,) 
and many others, who were named Surri ab epistoUs — a manu—a bibliotheca 
— a itiidiis, &c. according to the duties which they executed. 

The VuUjares were the menials of the household, such as the Hall-porter 
(Janitor) aud other Doorkeepers, (Ostiarii,) — Chamber-men, (Cubicularii,) 
who cleaned out and attended upon the different apartments, — Footmen, {Pedi- 
sequi,) — Palanquin-bearers, (Lecticarii ,) — Running-footmen to clear the way, 
(AiUnimhulones ,) — Couriers, (Tubellnrii,) while, in the culinary department, 
there were Cooks, (Coqui,) — Bakers, (J^istores ,) — Confectioners, (Dukiurii,)-~ 
Carvers, (Carpturcs s. Structorcs s. ticissnres,) and a host of others. 

Itlediastini, ® who were to be found in the Familia Rustica as well as in the 
Famdia Urhana, seem to have been common drudges, scidlions and seiwants- 
of-all-work, who had no special duties, but i)erfonned the lowest offices ; and 
the (luales-qualc^, mentioned by Uljuan in the Digest, must have been something 
of the .same sort. ' 

Tiicie wore very many slave? who cannot be conveniently included in the 
above cia--es, such a- J'lnnilm tRadialoria, the prize-lighters, of whom vast 
numbers were tiaiiicd for the anqihithcatre, both by the rich, f)r the sake of 
ostentation, and by speculators, as a source of profit — Muliri and their assistants, 
(iairalijitac,) who sometimes were merely house plnsicians, and sometimes 
gained large sums by general practice — Opificis, skilled artizans of all descrip- 
tions. who-G earnings, when they worked tor the public, belonged to their master 
— I^ndtones, stage-players, who were let out on hire to those who exhibited 
theatrical shows ; and many other.?, generally kept for the private amusement of 
the owner, such .as Choristers {Cantorcr,) — Musicians, (Symplioniaci,) ^ — 
Dancing-girls, (Sidtatrices,) — Meny-Amlrcw.s, (Morioiies.) ■' — male and female 
dwarfs, {Nani, Naiiac ; I’limilioncr,) ami, strangest of all, idiot.? of both sexes 
(Fatui, J-’atiuie.) 

1 Digest. XLVII x 15. 

" Cic. de R. V. 3. ad Att. XL 1 Suet Dalb \'2. Vesp 22. Juv. S. 1. 01. 

3 Plaut. Pseud, II. li. 13 

* Suet. Doin. 17. see Orelli. C I. No. 2‘)7I. 
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Vemae, as we have notieeJ above, were the slaves born in the house of their 
master — the children of his female slaves. Being trained from infanev, they 
naturally were particularly expert in the discharge of their functions, were 
generally treated with greater kindness and familiarity tlian others, and licnce 
their sauciness became proverbial. * 

Dress and Food of 8lares. — Pere^rini being forbidden to appear in the 
Toga, the prohibition, a fortiori, extended to slaves also ; and Ancillae were not 
allowed to assume the Stola, w Inch was characteristic of the Roman matrons. 
Slaves, however, had no distinctive dress until the ago of Alexander Severus ; 
and a proposal made in the Sen.ate, at tin earlier period, to establish some badge 
of seiwitude, was rejected as dangerous, since it would have enabled the persons 
who bore it to form an estimate of their own numbers and strengtli. - The 
absence of the Toga would excite no attention, for this gannent could not be 
worn by any class of persons engaged in manual labour ; and, consetpiently, 
slaves, in this respect, did not differ from the humbler citizens, the tunicatus 
popelhis of Horace (Epp. I. vii. 65.) 

Each slave received a certain allowance, consisting of com or bread, (ciharia,) 
wine, (i-inuni,) and something to give a relish to the farinaceous food, (jHilmen- 
tarium,) usually olives or salt fisli (halcc.) This aUowance, in conseijuence of 
being measiu'cil out, was termed Demenfutm ; and .according as the distribution 
took place daily or monthly, it was called Diarium or Menstruum. The precise 
quantity and quality of each article of food and raiment to be supplied to slaves 
in the country .are minutely detailed by the writers on agriculture. “ "With regard 
to the condition of town slaves, in this respect, our inf>rmation is not so precise. 
Donatus s.ays, that the ordinary allowance of com per month w.as four modii ; and 
Seneca mentions, that a shave stage-player received five m.odii of grain and five 
denarii in money. By saving a portion of these .allowances, shaves wore some- 
times enabled to accumulate a pecuUum, sufficient to purchase their freedom — 
Peculiuin suum quod comparaverunt venire fraiidato, pro cupite numerant. ^ 
Fuiiisliiucnis iuflicted upou 8lnres. — These depended entirely upon the 
caprice of the master — were of many different kinds, and were often diversified 
with savage ingenuity. One of the mildest was the transference of a slave from 
the Familia Urbana to the Familia Rustica, in which he was allowed less 
freedom, enjoyed fewer luxuries, and performed more severe habour. lYhen the 
offence W'as of a serious character, the culprit w.as not only sent to the comitry, 
but was placed among the Servi vincti, and compelled to work in chains in the 
fields, or to grind com in the bakehouse, (^ferratus in pistrino — praeferratus 
apud molas — irrigalutn plagis pistori dabo,) or to toil in stone quarries (ilii 
porro in latomias lapidarias.} ^ The most common infliction for trifluig 
transgressions, was the lash, which was unsparingly ap])lied, and to increase the 
effect, the sufferer w.as sometimes hung up by the hands and weights attached 
to his feet. ® The flograiug of slaves, which, in large establishments, was 
performed by a regular body of scourgers, {lorarii,) .aff'ortls an inexhaustible 
theme for jests in the comic writers; and the vocabulary of Plautus .and Terence 
is peculiarly rich in terras connected with this species of domestic discipline. 
One of the ordinary epithets of reproach applied to one who had been repeatedly 

> Hor. S. II. vi m. Epp. II. ii 0. Martial. I. 42. X. 3 Scnec. de ProT. 1. 

2 Senec. de clem. I 
5 See especially Cato de R R. — 59. 
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Admonished by the lash is Veriero (or Verheretim Caput or Verherca Statua ;) 
bnt in addition to this, ^re meet with -C’ " , -F’ ' ’ ■ - 

Plagitriba — Plagipatida — Playigerulus- ■ ' , . 'i 

flagri — Virgarum laacivia, and a multitude of others. 

A heavy collar of wood, shaped like the letter V, and hence termed Furca, 
vras frequently attached to the necks of offenders, who were compelled to bear it 
about from place to place, and were sometimes scoaroed as they moved painfully 
along (caesus virgis sub furca.) One to whom this kind of torture had been 
applied, was jeeringly addressed as Furcifer. 

Eunawaya (fiigitivi) and thie\e.s were usually branded Qiotati) with a red 
hot iron, and were styled Iiiscripti — Inscripta Ergasiula, or, jestingly, Literati., 
because the letters EVE were often imprinted indelibly upon their persons, and 
hence the taunting address — Tune Tutuai litekakum homo me rituperns ’ i e. 
thief that thou art. 

Wien slaves were capitally pmiislied, crucifrxion was the death .specially 
reserved for them. In Eome, the e-xecution took place outside of the Porta 
Esqnilina, and the offender ettnied his cross through the streets, with his arms 
attached to the transverse beam, ( patihnlum,') while the executioners goaded 
him on, thus, Plautus (ilil. II. iv. 0.) 

Credo ego istoc exetnpio tibi esse cmidum actutum extra portam 
Dispessis manibus patibulum cmn babebis - 

When the master of a family was murdered in his own house, either by one 
of his own slaves, or by a person unconnected with the establishment, or by an 
unknotvn assassin, the whole of the slaves rvho were in the mansion at the time 
the murder was peipetrated were put to death. A remarkable example of the 
rigorous enforcement of this ancient law took place during the reign of Nero, 
when four hunihed slaves were executed, in consequence of the murder of their 
master. Pedanius Seoundu.s, prefect of the city. “ 

Finally, we may remark, that when slaves were examined judicially, in a 
criminal trial, they were always inteiTogated under torture. 

l.ibd'atioii oi'silavri. — The rele.a.sc of a slave Iroiu slavery (manumissio) 
might be effected by his master, regularly, in three ways. * 

1. Vindicta. — This was the most aneicut and the most formal mode, and 
was essentially a public acknowledgment iii court on the part of the master, 
that the slave was free. The master appeared with his slave before one of tlie 
higher magistrates, usually the Praetor, and a third person came forward, laid a 
rod called Virga s, Fc.stuca s. Vindicta upon the head of the slave, and claimed 
him as a free man, in the set form, Hnnc ego hominem libernin me aio. The 
master Isiid hold of the slave, and tinning him round, replied, Hiinc hominem 
lihernni esve voh, gave him .a slight blow upon the cheek (alapa) and let 
him go {emittehnt cum e mann.) The magistrate then pronounced him free, 
by giving judgment in favour of the claimant, (addicebat,) and the ceremony 
was complete. The Lictor of the magistrate usually, in later times at least. 

1 Martial VIII 75. Juv. XIV. 24. Flaut Cas. H. vi 4!^. Aul. II iv. 46. 

* Plaut. Mil. II- iv. IS. Most. I i .iS Tacit Ann. II 3"^. Senec Epp. 10]. Some com- 
mentators suppose that in the above and similar passages where the putthHlum is mentioned, 
the punishment of the furca only is indicated; but this certainly does not hold good 
generally. A curious enumeration of a vast variety of slave punishments will be found in 
Flaut Asin IIL ii. }. seqg. 
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acted as the claimant (cissertor) who asserted the freedom of tlie slave (vindicatio 
liberali causa.) ^ 

2. Censu. — If the master applied to the Censor to enrol Ids slave as a Civis, 
the slave became free as soon as the entry was made. 

3. Testamenlo. — A master might, by his will, either bestow freedom at once 
{directo) on a slave, or he might instruct his heir to manumit tlie slave. In 
the latter case, the freedom was said to be granted per Jiddcomnti^sum. Some- 
times freedom was bequeathed, subject to the performance of certaitr conditions, 
(certa conditione proposita,) and on these conditions being fulfilled, the slave 
became free, and w.as termed statu liber. 

Ijiberiiiiiis. Paironns. — Ifanumission, completed according 

to any of these three methods, was Justa ct lepitima i\[artumissio, and the 
freedom thus acquired, Jnsta Libertas. The liberated slave was now termed 
Libertinus when described in re/ercnee to his social position, but Lihcrtus when 
spoken of in connection with his fonner master, who was now no longer his 
Ztominus, but his Patronus. Thus, a liberated shave was called Homo Liber- 
tinus; but Libertus Caesaris, Pompeii, Ciceronis, &c. — never Libertinus 
Oaesaris, &o. nor Libcitus Homo. 

The relation which c.xisted between the Patrorrus and his Libertus resembled 
very closely the ancieirt tie of Patron ,aud Client. Tire tieedman was required 
to p.ay a certain degree of respect, and to pcrloim certain duties to Iris patron, 
(ohscqnium pruestare,) and tliis re;,pect atrd these duties appear, under tlie 
republic, t(j liavo been seldom withheld or neglected. - But examples of ingia- 
titiidu and insolence on the p<art of freedmeu towards their patrons became, under 
the empire, so frequent and flagrant, that laws were jiassed rendering such 
conduct penal, and the punishment extended, in some c.ascs, to the cancelling of 
the manumission. ^ 

A slave freed directo by wifl, h.aving no living Patronus, was called Libertus 
Orcinus; but when freed per Jideiconmissum he becumn the freedman of the 
person by whom he was aotiully manumitted. One whose freedom depended 
upon the performance of certain conditions was, imtil these conditions were 
fulfilled, called Libertus futurus. * 

IVamcs of I/ibcrtini A Libertinus usually received tlie Praenomen and 

Nomen of his fonner master, the appellation by which he had been previously 
distinguished bemg added as a Cognomen. Of this practice we have examples 
in such names as M. Terentius Afer, M. Tullius Tiro, L. Cornelius Chryso- 
gonus. IVhen a public slave was liberated, it would seem that he adopted tlie 
name of the magistrate before whom his manumission took place. 

The Praenomen marked the Status of the iiidi\ idual at once as a Roman citizen 
possessed of Caput, (sec above p. 113,) .and hence, newly m.ade Lihertini were 
especiallv flattered when addressed by their Praenomen (gaudent Praenumine 
molks auriculae.) * With regard to the Noinen, it must not he supposed that 
a Libertinus, although nominally belonging to the Gens of his Patron, was 
admitted, in ancient times at Ic.ast, to all the pririleges of ,a Gentdii. 

Cap of Iiiberiy. — As soon as .a slave received his freedom he sliaved liis 
head and put on a conicttl cap, called Pilous; the right of wearing sucli a covering 

1 Liv. II 5 XLT. 9. Plaut. ^lil. IV. i J5 Phaedr. IL 5. Ilor S. 11. lii 76, Pers. S V. 
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being a distinctive mark of a free citizen. Ilciice the phrases, servos ad pileum 
vocare — pileum capere — hesterni capite induto Quintes, and hence tlie idea of 
a cap as an emblem of freedom both in ancient and modern times. Sometimes a 
wreath of white wool was substituted for the Pdeiis. ' 

Political Condition of Cibertini. — From the time of Servius Tullius - until 
the close of the republic, Libertini, whose manumission had been completed 
according to anv one of the three regular forms, became invested with the 
rights .and privileges appertaining to members of the I’lebcian older, and, as 
such, were enrolled in a tribe. They were originally confined to the four city 
Tribes ; but in the censorship of Apiiiu-S Claudius, li.C. 312, in common with 
the humbler portion of the community, were dispersed among all the Tribes 
indifferently ; and although the arrangements of Appius were overthrown in 
B.C. 301, by Q. F.abius Eullianns, we find it stated, that .about eighty years 
aftenv.irds, (B.C. 220,) — Libertini in quutnor Irihus redacti sunt, quuin antea 
dispersi per omnes fuissent: Esquilinam, Palatinam, Snhuranani, Collinam. 

Fin.ally, in B.C. 1G9, it was determined that all Libertini should be enrolled in 
one only of the city Tribes, to be detei mined by lot, .and the lot fell upon the 
Tribus Esipiilina. Thi.s st.atc of things remained un.altered until the close of the 
republic, at least we have no account of any farther change. ® The right of gr.anting 
manumission remained unlimited until the age of Augustus, when the disorders 
arising from the multitude of disreputable and worthless characters turned loose 
upon the comnumity, in the full enjoyment of the Civitas, rendered some legisla- 
tive enactment imperative. Accordingly, by the Lex Aelia Sentia, p.assed A.D. 4, 
the following restrictions were introduced upon Manumissio per Vindirtiim,* 

1. Any slave who had been convicted of a .serious crime and punished as a 
malefactor, or who had been trained .as a gl.adiator, was ni>t. if manumitted, 
admitted to the riuht.s of a Koman citizen, but w.as jdaced in the same class with 
Peregnni dedUtcii — (.see above, p. llo). 

2. A .sl.rve, if under the age id' thirty when manumitted, or any slave manu- 
mitted by a ma.ster who was under the age of twenty, w.as not .admitted to the 
full rights of citizenship, uide>s the rc.asons assigned for the mamunission were 
considered sati.-factory (instn causa opprobata) by a botird (consilium) appointed 
for the purpose of considering .«uch cases. 

Again, by the Lrx Fnna Caninia, jias^cd .\. 0. 8, .a ma.ster was prohibited 
from manumitting Per Testamentnui mote than ,a certain ]iro]iortioa of the whole 
number of his .“haves — one half, if he ])osscsseil not more than ten — one third, if 
not more than thirty — one fourth, if not more than a hundred — one fifth if not 
more than five hundred ; but in no ciise wa.s the total number manumitted to 
exceed one himdred. 

No restriction w.as placed upon manumission Per Censitm, because that could 
not be effected without the direct concurrence of the government. 

Social Condition of T.ibprtini .iVlthough Libertini, under the republic, 

were nominally invested with .all the rights and privileges of Roman citizens, 

they were virtually, by the f >rce of public opinion and feeling, excluded from all 

high and honourable offices in the state. Not only the Libertinus himself, but : 

his descendants, for several generatious, were looked down upon as inferiors by 

1 Plant. Amphit. I. i. 306. Lit. XXiV. 16 XLV. 4t. Pers. S. IIL 106. Non. s.r Qui 
itben, p. 361 ed. Gerl. 

2 Dionys. IV. 22—24. 
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those who liad no taint of servile blood. We shall have occasion to point out 
hereafter, that Ingenuitas^ for two generations at least, was considered an indis- 
pensable qualification in a candidate for the office of Tribune of the Plebs, and we 
cannot doubt that this nile applied to all the higher magistracies. Appius 
Claudius, when Censor, (B.C. 312,) w’as the first who “polluted” the Senate by 
admitting tlie sons of Libertini; (^senatum primus Uhertinorum Jiliis lectis 
inqninaverat * but althougli public indignation was so strong that the consuls 
were home out when they refused to acknowledge the persons so nominated, yet 
it is nowliere hinted that Appius violated any law in making such a choice. 
During the disorders produced by the civil w'ars, the Senate became crowded 
■with Libertini ; and the satirists always speak with special bitterness of the 
wealth and influence enjoyed by the favourite Liberti of the early emperors. Under 
the empire, also, the Status of lugcnuilas was sometimes bestowed upon Libertini 
by a special grant. - It would appear that the marriage of an Ingenuus with a 
Lihertina entailed Ignominia (see above, p. 114) on the former ; for among the 
various rewards bestowed upon Ili^pala Feceiiia, the Libertina who, in B.C. 186, 
gave information with regard to the e.xcesses ptactised in the Bacchanalian 
orgies, it was decreed — L'ti d tugenno iiuhcre neu quid ei, qnl cam 

duxisset, oh idfraudi iguomiinuLve csset (Liv. XXXIX. 19.) 

luforinal iTiaiiiiniissioii. — In addition to the regular and legally recognised 
forms of manumission, a slave might be lilK'iatcd in various ways, by the mere 
expression of a wish to tliat ellect on the part of Ids master; but in this case his 
position was loss secure. Tims we licarof luftr amicoss. Lihertas 

mter amicos data^ when a master, in the presence of Ids Irieiuls, pronounced his 
slave free — Marumissio per cpistolam^ •wjicn, being at a distance, he wrote a 
letter to that effect — Manumissh per moisam^ when he permitted his slave to 
sit at table -with him. A slave who w’as able to prove any one of these acts on 
the part of his master, could, by an appeal to the Praetor, resist any attempt to 
bring 1dm back to slavery. His position, however, was dubious. lie was said 
in lihertate morari or in Uhertatis forma servari; and any property which he 
might accumulate belonged of right to his Patron. The political privileges of 
such persons was first defined by tlie Lex Itmia Norhana^ passed about A.D. 19, 
which bestowed upon all slaves irregidarly manumitted tlic lus Latii^ (see above, 
p. 117,) and lienee the name Latiui Inniani^ by which they are sometimes 
designated. A slave liberated in an iircgular manner, might be again manumitted 
accordiiigto one of the three regular methods ; and this jirocess, termed iteration 
conferred full citizenship upon a Latimis lunianvs. 

ITlaniimissiion of !$lavc‘<* by Ihe Stale. — Tlie State itself occasionally 
bestowed freedom upon slaves, as a recompense for long service, or for some 
signal benefit conferred on tlie community, such as giving infn’nialion against 
conspirators or the perpetrators of licinous crimes ; and if su(;li slaves were not 
public property, (servi puhUci^') they were ])urchascd with the public money from 
their musters.*^ One of the most remarkable examples of manumission by the 
state, on a large scale, is to be found in the case of the Volones^ that i^, the 
slaves who, to the number of 8000, volunteered to sen'e as soldiers during the 
second Punic war, and who received their freedom after the battle of Beneventum, 
(B.C. 214,) as a reward for their efficient bravery.^ 

1 Liv. IX. 4fi. comp Cic. pro Clupnt 47 Suet Claud. 24. Dion Cass XL. 63. XLIII. 47. 

2 Dion Cass. XLVIII. 45 Appian. B C. V 80 

3 Liv. IV 45. XXIL 33. XXVI. 27- XXVIL 3. XXXII. 26. Cic. pro Balb. 9. pro Eabir, 
nerd, reo U 

* Liv. XXII. 57. XXIV. !6. XXV 20. 22. XXVII 3R. 
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CHAPTER IV, 


THE COMITIA. 


We stated, at the commencement of the preceding chapter, that, according to 
the theory of the Roman constitution, all power proceeded from the voice of the 
citizens, as expressed in their constitutional assemblies, called Comitia — that no 
magistrate could bo elected, no law emacted, no Roman citizen tried for a criminal 
offence, except by these .assemblies. The citizens, however, could not lawfully 
assemble for the'discharge of these duties, nor for any political purpose, except 
when formally summoned by a civil magistrate. They might be called together 
by a magistrate for one of two purposes. * 

1. For the purpose of being .addressed upon some matter of public interest, 
W'ithout any proposition being submitted to them upon which they were required 
to vote. In this c.ase the assembly w.as called Concio, 

2. For the piu-pose of having some proposition submitted to them, which they 
were required to accept or to reject by their votes. In this c.'iso the assembly 
w.as called, Coinitln, or anciently Comilialii'). - Omitium never denotes the 
assembly', but the part of tlie Forum wlicrc the popular assemblies met in the 
e.ariiest times. Sec p. Id. 

CoHcioiu'4 X Concio, in so f.ir as its objects were oonconicd, corresponded 

in m.inv respects to wliat yve now term a “ I’ublic Heeling.” Tlie magistrate 
by yvlio'm it yvas summoned employed a public crier, (praeco,) and yvas said 
advocarc s. convocare coucionem ; tlie multitude merely listened to the oration 
of the person bv yvhoni they had been called together, and of those persons yvhom 
he introduced to their notice, {produxit in condor, em,) for no private person 
could come foryvard and address them yvithout obtaining permission from the 
presiding magistrate. ^ 

The yvord Concio in the best yvriters is used for a public meeting in the 
restricted sense above descrihed, .and is sh.arply distinguished from Comitia;^ but 
it yvould appear that originally Concio w.as employed in a more comprehensive 
signification to denote all public assemblies regularly summoned, including, of 

1 Wo throw out of view here those occasions when the people were called together for tho 
purposes of a military levy, {delecirt*,) of the Census, of solemn SdcnficfS, and the like, as 
not pertaining to the present subject 

- Cic do leerg III 12 J8 Aul Gell, XIII. 15. 

J Dionys. V. 11. Lir. III. 71. XLII Cic. ad Att II 24 IV. 2. pro Sest. 63. In Vatla 
10 . 

^ Aul. Cell. XUr 15. Liv. XXXIX. 15. Cic. pro Se.st 50. 
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course, Comitia, and that the phrases — Inticium vocare — Jn concionem vocare 
>^Ad Comitia vocare — Ad Conventionem vocare — weie regarded as synony- 
mous. ^ 

Conchy however, in the purest authors, is constantly employed to denote, not 
only a public meeting, but also a speech delivered to such a meeting, and thus, 
Concionem hahere is equivalent to Verha facere^ that is, to deliver a harangue; * 
and hence such phrases as Condones scriptae — Legi tuam concionem — Condo 
funehris — Dare concionem alicui^ (to grant any one permission to speak,) and 
the verb Concionaru ® 

The right of calling a Condo belonged, during the regal period, in all proba- 
bility, to the king alone, or to his immediate representatives, the Tribunus 
Celerum or the Praefectus Urhis, Under the republic it was exercised by all 
the higher magistrates, including the Tribunes of the Plebs. The ordinary places 
of meeting were the Comitium, the lower Forum, the Capitol, and the Campus 
Martius. The presiding magistrate usually occupied a Templum^ that is, a place 
consecrated by the Augurs, and opened the proceedings on this, as on other 
occasions when the people were addressed, by a solemn prayer (see Liv. XXXIX. 

Concilium. — While Comitia denoted an assembly of the wliole people, called 
together for the puqiose of voting upon some measure, Concilium is sometimes 
used to denote a similar assembly, consisting of a portion only of the community 
— Is^ qui non wiiversum populum^ sed partem aliquam ad^sc iuhet^ non 
Comitia, sed Concilium, ediccre tJchet. ^ Hence Concilium Plthis^ or simply 
Concilium^ is employed to denote the Comitia Tribnta^ because that assembly 
consisted originally of Plebeians only, and the term having been once recognized, 
remained in use after the Comitia Tribiita included all classes. ^ On tlie other 
hand, Concilium Populi denotes the Comitia Centuriaia^ which, from tlie first, 
embraced the wliole Popidus. 

Concilium is also frequently employed to denote a promiscuous assemblage, 
without any reference either to Condones or Comitia. 

Comitia. — When a magistrate summoned Comitia it was invariably for the 
purpose of asking the people to do sometliing, {ut rogaret quid populum.,') and 
in submitting the matter to tlicir ccmsidcration, he was said agere cum populo., 
which became the technical phrase for dealing with the people in their Comitia 
— Cum populo agere est rogare quid popxdum quod sujfragiis suis aut iubeat 
aut vetet. ^ 

There were three kinds of Comitia, which were namerl from the three modes in 
which tlie people were organized politically. Tliese wore — 

1. Comitia Cnriata., in which the people voted in ('nriap. 

2. Ceuturiata., .... ('enturiae. 

3. Trthuta.^ . , . , . Tribns. 

To these some add a fourth, Comitia Calata, the nature of which we shall 
explain at the close of this cliapter. 

In none of tlie three first named did tlie peoiile vote promiscuoudy, but, 

1 Varro L L VI j S8 Paul Diac sv Confio, p 38 rv Infmnm.p t H. 

2 C/mf I'inem huUn’ r-t rerlnt f-irere ail pnpuhnn star ulUi mjatum’’. Aul. Gell. XIII 15 
Cic in Vatin. I ad Fam IX 14 ad Att IV 2. pro Flare 7. 

4Lael.Pol. ap Aul Geli XV 27 

5 Liv. VII. .5 XXXVIIL 53. XXXIX 15 XLIIL 16. 

6 Liv. III. 71 VI. 20. 

7 Aul Gell XIII 15 comp Cic. de lefrj? III. 4. in Vatin. 7 SalluPt. Cat. 51. Maerob. 

8. I 16 We find in Liv. XLIL 34. the phrase agere ad ypxdum used with reference to a. 
•peech delivered to a C'oneio. 
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according to the nature of the Comitia, each voted in tlie Curia, in tlie Cen- 
turia, or in the l^ribus to which he belonged, and in no case was tlie result 
decided simply by the majority of the gross number who gave their votes. 

Thus, in the Comitia Centuriata, each Canturia had one vote, and the vote 
of each Centuria was determined by the majority of the individual voters which 
it contained. The vote of each Centnria being determined in tliis manner, the 
question under consideration was decided by the majority of the Centuries. But 
since the difterent Centuries did not all contain the same gross number of voters, 
some containing a much larger number than others, it did not by any means 
follow, that a majority of the Centuries e.xpresscd the opinion of a majority of 
the gross number of individual voters in the community at large. 

E-vactly the same principle was followed in the Comitia Curiata and in the 
Comitia T ributa, the majority of Curiae in the one, and of the Tribns in the 
other, decided the que.stion, while the vole of each Curia and of e.ich Tribus was 
determined by the majority of the individuals w'hich it contained. 

Since Comitia were summoned regularly cveiy year during the period of the 
republic, for the election of magistrates, the word Comitia is not imfrequently 
u.sed as equivalent to elections, Ksnetimes by itself and sometimes with the 
addition of an adjective, indicating the magistrates for whose election the 
assembly was summoned. Thus, the sentence JamComitiorum appetebat tempus 
means, the period for the annual elections was notv approaching ; and in like 
manner, Clodius quum videret ita tracta esse Comitia anno snperiore means, 
that the elections had been defened for so long a period, &c. ; while Comitia 
Consularia — Praetoria — Aedilicia — Censoria s. Censorum — Pontificia s. 
Pontificum — are phrases denoting the assemblies held for the election of Consuls 
— Praetors — Aediles, &o. 

Functions of ilic I’rcsidfng Itfngisiraie. — The magistrate who summoned 
a meeting of Comitia also presided, (comitiis praeerat,) and was said habere 
Comitia ; in submitting any measure for the approval of the people, which he 
did commencing with the form Velitis Jubeatis, Quirites, lie wtis said agere 
cum populo — consulere poptdum—ferre ad populum — rogare, and the latter 
verb, which implies the asking, tlic essential cliaracteristic of all Comitia, is 
also .applied to tlie object upon wliicli the people avere required to vote, as, for 
c.vamplo rogare legem — rogare magistralus — rogare consules — rogare prae- 
tor es, i.e. to propose a latv — m.agistrates, consuls, &c. the phrases being elliptical 
abhrea ation.s for rogare populum legem — rogare populum consules, &c. ; so in 
like manner, irrogare multam s. poenam is to ask the people to inflict a fine 
or penalty, and arrogatio is asking leave to take to yourself or adopt the child 
of another. When the president called upon the people to give their vote, he 
was said mittere populum s. centurias s. tribus in sujfragium — or, in suffra- 
giiim vocare; the voters, on the other hand, were said ire in suffragium — 
suffragium inire—ferre suffragium— ferre sententiam. When he dismissed 
the assembly after the business was concluded, he was said dimittere populum 
■ — comitatus dimittere ; when the assembly was broken up suddenly without 
coming to a decision, it was said dirimi s. rescindi. 

RoisaiJo. Jhfx — Since the essence of the procedure consisted in asking the 
people to vote upon something, the word Rogalio is frequently used to denote 
a Bill proposed to the people ; hence promulgare Rogationem means to publish a 
bill previous to its being submitted to the Comitia ; and according as the people 
accepted or rejected it, tliey were said jubere or antiquare rogationem. After 
a Rogatio was passed (lata esl) it became a Lex; but in practice Roqatio 
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and Lex were frequently used as convertible terms, just as Bill and Law are by 
ourselv'es. The verb Rogo and its compounds enter into many technicalities 
connected with the passing of laws. To repeal a law, was legem ahrogare; to 
repeal a portion but not the whole, aliquid legi derogare; to add new clauses to 
an existing law, aliquid legi suhrogare; and when the provisions of an old law 
were altered or in any way affected by a new law, the former was said ohrogari. ^ 

The presiding magistrate being the person who submitted the measure to the 
people and announced the result, was said, individually, as it were, ferre s. 
perferre legem when the law was passed, and so, in the case of elections, he 
was said creare consules — create praetores^ &c. as if it were his ovm act and 
deed. Thus, Dictator primo comiliali die creavit consules — Duo consules 
comitiis centuriatis a praefecto urhis creati sunt — Brjiius collegam sihi creavit 
comitiis centuriatis — Per interregem consules creati. ^ 

Power of the Presiding — In addition to the mere ministerial 

functions performed by tlie presiding magistrate, and to the influence which he 
naturally exercised as president of flie meeting, he wielded, considerable consti- 
tutional powers — 

1. No one could address the meeting without hi« permission, except a magis- 
trate of equal or superior rank to hin)self, ora Triliiine of the Plebs, although in 
some cases perhaps a senator might insist upon being heard. ^ 

"We find examples, however, of private individual', -wljen refused lil)erty of 
«peech by tlie consuls, obtaining it by an nj)pcal to the Tribunes ; * and since 
the Ti'ibunes, in virtue of their office, could prevent a person from speaking, it 
was customaiy to ask permission of them as well as of tlie president. ^ 

2. lie had the power, if he thought fit, of fixing a limit to tlie space during 
M’hicli an orator was to speak, in order to prevent ]>ersons fro7n wasting time 
needlessly, or from wilfully delaying the proceedings, with a view to frustrate 
the measure under disciis^^ion.^' 

3. At an election he could refuse to admit the name of any candidate whom 
he regarded as legally disqualified, and in doing this he was said aliqueyn non 
accipere — nomen alicidm non acetpere — rationem alirnius )wn habere — and 
if, notwithstanding a declaration to this effect, votes were tendered for such a 
candidate, he might refuse to receive them, {sn fraijia non ohservare,) or refuse 
to return him as elected {renuntiare.) Of course, the presiding magistrate 
incurred responsibility in adoptingsuch a course, and was liable to be called to 
account at a subsequent period, if itshould appearthat hehad been actuated by 
personal enmity or factious motives.^ 

But although the president could refuse to return another candidate, he was 
not permitted, under any circumstances, to return himself, an<l hence the indig- 
nation and disgust excited by the conduct of Appius when he presided at his 
own re-election as Decemvir.® 

ITIaiiner of Votiiifi'. — For a long period the votes in the Coniitia were given 
viva- voce, and hence the phrase dhiere olupum con'-nlem." i.e. to vote for a 
person to be consul; but votmg by ballot {ptr tabtllas) was introduced at the 

TJlpian frag T 

Liv XXV 2. r. m II 2 III Tm 

3 Liv in. 63 72 > I. as 40. XXXIV. 1. XLII 31, XLV. 21. 

4 Liv. III. 71. 

6 Liv XLII 34. 

€ Plut Cat min 43. Dion Cass. XXXIX. 34. 

T Liv III. 2 !. IX 46. X XXXIX 39. Cle Brut. 14. VaL Mi*. III. riil. a 
€ Liv III .‘>5 see also X. lo XXVIL 6. 

9 Liv. X. 13. 22 . XXIX 22. 
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beeinning of the seventh century by a succession of laws which, from their 
subject, were named Leges Tabellariae. ‘ Cicero tells us that there were in all 
four, namely : — 

1. Lex Gabinia, passed B.C. 139, by Gabinius, a Tribune of the Plcbs, 
enacting that, in the election of magistrates, the votes should be given by ballot. * 

2. Lex Cassia, carried in B.C. 137, by L. Cassius, Tribune of the Plebs, 
after strong opposition. IVe gather that this law provided for the ballot in 
iudicio populi, e.vcept in eases of Perduellio. Considerable controversy has 
arisen as to the interpretation of the e.xpression judicio populi, but there can be 
little doubt that it here includes all criminal trials, whether held before the 
people, in their Comitia, or before commissioners to whom the people delegated 
their jurisdiction. * 

3. Lex Papiria, passed B.C. 131, by C. Papirius Carbo, Tribune of the 
Plebs, which provided that the ballot should be introduced in legihus jubendis 
ac vetandis. 

4. Lex Caelia, passed B.C. 107, by C. Caelins, in terms of which the ballot 
was extended to trials for Perduellio, which bad been specially excepted by the 
Lex Cassia. 

.Ai-rangcments for Collecting the Voles, — On the dav of the Comitia, a 
number of small enclosures, called Septa or Ovilia were erected in the Forum, 
in the Campus JIartius, or wherever the assembly was to be held. Those, when 
.set up in the Forum, were of course rcmovcil as soon as the proceedings were 
over; but in the Campus JIartius, towards the end of the lepublic at least, 
there were permanent stmetures devoted to this purpose (sea above, p. 4(5.) 
Each Septum was entered by a narrow jiassage or plank termed Pons s. Punti- 
cidns, and egre.^s was afforded by a similar Pons nj>on the opposite side. On 
the Pontes at each end of the Septum stood vases called Cistae s. Cistcllae s. 
Silellac s. Urnne. IVlicn the Tiibe.s nr Centuries were called up to vote, each 
inilividual, as he p.i3.sod along the Pons, received a certain number of tickets 
{tahdhie) from persons who took (hem out of the vasc.s, and who, fiom their 
otlicc of distribution, were calletl Jttusines>. I>ii diit/ires, and in performing 
this duty wore said Tabellas dirihere, the oiiciation it,sclf being teimed Sajfra- 
(jinrnm dirihitio. ^ 

When tlie subject under discussion wa.s a law, each votci, it would .appear, 
receivoil two tickets ; on one of the.sc were marked the letters V.Pv. the inititils ol 
the words Lti llogos,'* i.e. let it hems you asL, and this he used if he was 
favourable to the mca.sure ; on the other was marked the letter .-V. the initial of 
the word Antiquo, i.e. antiqua proho, I prefer the old state of matters, and this 
he used if he voted against the Bill, whence the phrase antiquare legem signifies 
to reject a law.^ 

In the c.ase of a criminal trial, the voter received three ticket.s, one marked A. 
for Ahsolco, another C. for Condemno, and a third X.L. for Non Liquet, i.e. 

1 The Jocuf chssicus is in Cic de. legg III. J6 and is well worthy of beinc read. 
iM'ic Lael Ih 

3 Cic Brut '25 27.pro'^est fraem. Cornel 21 . Ascon in Cornel, p 78. Pseud. Ascon. 
in Verr. p. 141 Schol. Bob p. 303 ed Orell. Consult also Cic pro Plane. 6 and Plin, Epu 
III 20 

4 Cjc. m Pison lix 10 pro Plane r> Orat. pro Harusp resp. 20 It is believed by some, 
however, that the operation implied by dirtbere was the arrangement and classification of 
the votes after the tickets had been dropped into the urn. On the Dinbttonum see above, 
p 40 

5 T'lhelluc minisfrabantur ita ut nulla daretur Uxi Eogas, Cic. ad Att. I. 14. comp, ae legg. 
tJ L!V- V. 30 \'I. 38 VIII. 37. Cic. de. legg. IL lOi Paul. Diac. s.v. Antiguare, p 26. 
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I cannot make up my mind; ant] to employ this was virtually to decline giving 
a vote. 

In the case of elections it would seem probable — but we have no distinct 
information upon this point — that each voter received a blank tablet, on which 
he ^vrote the initial letters of the names of his fav'ourite candidates. 

The voters having received their tickets, passed into the Septum^ where they 
probably remained for a short time in consultation, and then each as he passed 
out was asked for Ids ticket by pereons called Royatorcs^ stationed for the 
j)urpose, by whom they were dropped into the um. ^ As soon as the Septum 
was emptied, the tablets were shaken out, arranged and counted under the 
inspection of tellers, called Custnde.% in performing this operation, verc 
said — Suffragia dirimere — Snffragia describere — Tribus describere. ^ 

In illustration of what has been said above, we may refer to the denarius 
of the Gens Cassia, engi-aved in p. 15, 
where we see on one side of the temple a 
representation of the Sitdla or Balloting 
Urn, and on the other a Tabella with 
the letters A C, {Ahsolco Condemno;) on 
another denarius of the same Gens, of wliich 
a cut is annexed, we sec a voter in the act 
of dropping his ticket into the box. The fi-nre-* on a denarius of the Gens 
Hostilia, of which also we annex a cut, 
are generally supposed to be voters pass- 
ing along the the Pons into the Septum, 
but on this we cannot speak with cer- 
tainty. 

The vote of each Tribe or Century 
having been thus ascertained was reported 
to the presiding magistrate, who pro- 
claimed (renuntiavit) the result to those around, and made it known to those at 
a distance by means of the public criers, (praecones^) ® and in like manner, 
when all the Tribes and Centuries had voted, the general result was declared. 

If the votes for and against any measure were equal, which might happen 
from an equality of voices in individual Tribes or Centimes, the measure was 
lost ; in the case of a criminal trial, such a result was regarded as equivalent to 
an acquittal. 

As to the manner in which the votes were collected when given viva, voce, we 
are almost totally destitute of information. It seems probable that the voters, in 
passing along the Pontes^ were questioned by the Rogntores^ and that their 
reply was noted doivn by a dot pricked upon a tablet. Hence the word pmictum 
is constantly used in the sense of a vote^ and ferre puncta means to gain 
thus Nonnullas tribns puiictis paene totidem Uderunt Plancius ct Plotius — 
Pi.ecordor quantum hae quacstioncs . . . iniuctorum nohis detraxerint;^ and 
the well known Iloratian line — 

Orane tulit punctum qui ini«cuit utile dulci. 

1 Cic. in Pison !.*) 40 de. Diyin. II. 3fi. de. N, D. II. 4. 

2 Cic. in Pison. ^ In 40. de leg. aprr. 11 10. pro Plane. 6. 20. ad F. III. 4. Orat. po6t 
rcid. 7. Varro R. R. III. 2 comp Plm. H N. XXXIII. 2. 

8 Coepli sunt a prnecone TPnuntiart qnem quaeque Trihus fecerxni aedtlem^ Varr. R, B. Ill 17. 
8oe also Cic. in Verr V. IS. de leg. agr. II. 2 . 9 pro Muren. 1. 

Cic. pro Plane. 22. pro Muren 34, 
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,4fter the votes had been taken .and the result announced, the presiding 
magistrate invited the assemblv to disperse bp the form — Si vohis videtur, 
discedite, Quirites — and the same words were employed when ho called upon 
them to separate for the purpose of voting. ’ 

Quorum Although the presence of a certain fixetl number of individuals 

was not held necessary to constitute a l.awful assembly, it noiild appear that, 
occasionally, when the number in attendance was very small, the business was 
deferred and the Comitia dismissed. 

In the case of an election, however, it was nece.ssary for a candidate to obtain 
the votes of a certain number of Centuries or Tribes, and if, in conseijuence of 
the votes being divided among several competitors, the individual who had a 
majority over his rivals, failed to obtain the full number necessaiy, lie tvas said 
— non explore tribus — non corjicere lopilima suffrar/ia. ^ 

In a consular election, if one consul was duly elected, while the candidate 
who stood second failed to procure the necessary number of votes, the constd 
duly elected had the right of nominating his colleague, without the matter being 
.again referred to the Comitia, and a similar practice prevailed in the election of 
Tribunes of the Plebs. ’ This did not hold for Praetors, Aediles and Quaestors ; 
but if the election of those magistrates was intemipted from this or from any 
other ciiuse, the Comitia were summoned again and again, until they arrived at 
a legal decision. It m.ay be inferred, however, from a passage in Cicero, that 
if two competitors for the Aedileship received an equal number of votes, then 
their pretensions were decided by lot. * On the other hand, in the election of 
Censors, if both did not obtain the full number of votes, then neither was 
elected. ^ 

Auspicin. — The Romans, in the earlier ages of their history, never entered 
upon any important business whatsoever, wlicther public or private, without 
endeavouring, by means of divination, to ascertain the wUl of the gods in 
reference to the undertaking (nisi auspicato — nisi auspicio pritis sumtoT) This 
operation was termed sumere auspicin ; .and if the omens proved unfavourable, 
the business was abandoned or defciTcd — Apiid antiquos non solum puhlice 
sed etiam priratim nihil gerebatur nisi auspicio prius sumto — Auspiciis hanc 
urbem conditam esse, auspieiis hello ac pace dumi viilitiaeque omnia geri, 
quis est qui ignorctf — Auspicia, quibus haec urbs condila est, quibus omiiis 
respublica atque imperium continetur.^ 

No meeting of the Comitia Ciiriata nor of the Comitia Centuriata could be held 
unless the auspices had been previously t.akcn ; and although this rule did not 
apply' originally to the Comitia Tributa, that assembly also w'as, in later times, 
to a certain degree, dependent upon the auspices. ' 

In the earlier ages of the state, the Patricians claimed the exclusive right of 
taking auspices, asserting that this pow-er was vested in them alone, (nobis 
propria sunt auspicia — sunt auspicia more maiorum penes Patres,) and hence 
the Patricians were s.aid habere auspicia, i.e. to be in possession of the aus- 
pices. ® 

1 Liv 11.56 III. II. 

2 Liv. Ill 64. IX. 34. XXXVII 47. 

3 Liy. 11 ce 

4 Liv. XL. “iD. Aul. Cell. XIII. 15. Cic. pro Plane. 20. 22. ad Att. IX. 9. 

5 Liv IX 

« Val. Max. II i. 1. Liv. VI il Cic in Vatin 6 de. Divln. I. 16. 

T Liv 1.36. Dionyg 11 6 These passaces would seem to Imply, that even in the In^iocy 
of the state the meetings of the Plehs were dependent upon auspices. 

0 Liv. V. U. X, 8 Aul. Cell XIIL Id 
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But as far as public proceedings were concei*pcd. no private individual, even 
among the Patricimis, had the right of taking auspices- This duty devolved 
upon the supreme magistrate alone, so that during the regal period, the kings 
only could take the auspices, and diming the republic tlie consuls ordy, as lung 
as they remained in the city. In an army this power belonged exclusively to 
the commander-in-chief ; and hence all aciiievements were said to be performed 
under his auspices, even although he were not present ; and a victory gained 
by one of Ins subordinate officers, a lef/atiiit, for example, was said to have been 
won anspiciis Consults^ ductu Legati. This principle was still observed after 
the downfal of the free constitution ; and the emperor being, in virtue of his office, 
general-in-chief of all the armies of the state, every military exploit, in wljatever 
part of the world it might be perfonned, was regarded as falling under his 
Auspicia, 

The fact, that the chief magistrate alone could take the auspices, and the 
assumption that no one but a Patrician possessed the privilege, formed one of 
the arguments most strenuously urged against the admission of the Plebeians to 
the consulship, (^qiiod nemo Pltbeiits ausplcia haheret^') it being maintained 
that no Plebeian consul could, without sacrilege, attempt to make the requisite 
observ’ations — Quid igitur alhid, quam tolUi cx clv'Uate auspicia^ qui pleheios 
consules creando^ a Patnbus^ qui soli ca habere jtnasunt, anfert. ^ L'pon like 
grounds tlie Patricians opposed the intermairiage of Plebeians with their oidcr, 
because the taking of auspices formed part of tlie nuptial ceremonies, and they 
alleged that the whole discipline would he tiirown into confusion by these ill- 
assorted unions and a hybrid progeny — Perturhationeiu auspiciorum puhlicorum 
privatorumque afferre — ideo decemviros counuhium diremisse ne incerta prole 
aiispicia turbarentur. ^ 

When, however, a king died, tlieu the Patricians, as a body, were required to 
take the auspices before they could elect his succe-^sor or choose an Inter-rex ; 
and in this case the auspices were said Redire ad Patres^ to i*etum, as it were, 
to the soiu’ce from whence they had been derived ; and tlie same took place 
under the commonwealth, when both consuls died or resigned before they had 
held the Comitia for the election of a successor, or had named a Dictator for that 
purpose. Whenever it became necessary from this, or from any other cause, to 
seek the auspices at the fountain whence they were supposed to flow, the process 
was termed— de integro repetere — auspicia renovare — per interregnum 
renovare auspicia. ^ 

^nspicia in Connection with the Comitia. — Neither the Comitia Curiata 
nor the Comitia Centuriata could be held unless the auspices had been taken 
and pronounced favourable. The objects obscr^’cd in taking these auspices were 
birds, the class of animals from which the word is derived (Auspicruii ah are 
spicienda.') Of these, some were believed to give indications by their flight, and 
were technically termed Alites s. Praepetes^ others by their notes or cries, and 
hence were termed Oscincs., while a third class consisted of chickens {Pnlli^ 
kept in cages. When it was desired to obtain an omen from these last, food 
was placed before them, and tlie manner in which they comported themselves 
was closely watched. If they refused to feed, or fed slowly, the auspices were 
regarded as unfavourable ; on the other hand, if they fed voraciously, and 
especially if a portion of their food, falling from their bills, struck the ground, 

1 LiT. IV. 6. VI. 41. 

8 LIt. IV. 2. 

I Liv. V. 17. 31. 52. VI. 1 5. VIIL 3. 17. 
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which was termed Tripudium SoUstimum, * the omen was regarded as in tha 
highest degree propitious. The tiiree forms of divination from birds are alluded 
to in Cicero when he says — A'bn er alitis involfttu^ nec e cantu simstro oscinu, 
Kt in nostra disciplina est, nec ex trijmdio solistimn, tibi anpuror . - 

The manner of taking the auspices previous to the Comitia was as follows : — 
The magistrate who was to preside at the a.ssembly arose immediately after 
midnight on the day for which it had been summoned, and called upon an 
augur to assist him {ivtpnrem in attspiciuin adhihehant.) M ith his aid a region 
of the skv and a space of ground, within which the au.spiees were ob^ervetl, were 
marked out by the divining statf (lituns) of the augur, an operation tvhich was 
termed Templnm capere, the whole space thus designated being called Templnm, 
and the spot on which they stood Tahernacidum, in consequence, very 
probably, of a tent or hut being erected for the occasion. 

This operation was performed with the greatest care ; for if it was discovered 
at any future time tliat any irregularity had hecu committed in this, or in any 
other point connected with the auspices, (labcrnac'duni non recte caplum — ■ 
tabcrnaculum %'itio captum — auspicia parum recte capta — auspicia vitio 
contacla.) the whole of the subsequent proceedings hecanie null and void, and if 
magistrates had been elected under such circumstances, they were said to be 
vitio creati, and compelled at once to resign their office. In making the 
QOce.ss.ary observation.?, tlio pre.sident was guided entirely by the angur, who 
reported to him the re.sult. This formal report, if favourable, was termed 
Nuntiatio, if unfavourable, Obmintintio; in the former case he declared Silen- 
tium esse videtur, i.e. there is no evil sight or sound ; in the latter case he 
postponed the proposed assembly by pronouncing the words Alio die. The 
auspices observed in the manner above described, foimed an indispensable 
preliminary to all meetings of the Comitia Centuiiata, and, wo have every reason 
to believe, of the Comitia Ciiri.ata also; and thc.se observations could be taken 
by the presiding magistrate only, with tlio aid of the augur whom he invited to 
attend him. “ 

.“icrrarc tie foclo. — There was, however, another class of omens or auspices 
connected with the Comitia, which exercised an important influence, c.specially 
towards tlio close of tlie republic. Tlie nature of tlicse lias been ficijuently 
misunderstood, and must tlicrcfore be distinctly cxi>laincd. 

According to tlio liiscijiliiie of tlie augurs, no popular assembly could continue 
its proceeilings if tliimder or lightning were observed, or if a storm of any kind 
arose — Jove tonante, cum popnlo agi tton esse /as — Jove fulgente nefas esse 
cum populo agi, aiigures omnes usque a Itonudo dccrevere — In tiostris com- 
mentariis scriptum habemus, Jove tonante fulgurante Comitia populi liaberi 
nefas — Fulmen sinistrum anspicium optimum habemus ad omnes res praeter- 
quam ad Comitia * — and accordingly, if such appearances manifested themselves, 
the meeting at once broke up ; (e.g. Praetorum Comitia tempestas diremit D “ 
but no distinct rules, as ffir as we know, were laid down in the earlier ages of 
the commonwealth with regard to observing and reporting such phenomena. 

About the year B.C. l.bO, a law, or pcrli.aps two laws, one being supplementary 

i Cum igitur offa cecidit ex ore piilli, turn atispicanti Tripvdwm 90LI3TJMV Si nunliant. Cic. 
de DIvin. II. 34. comp L lo. 

- Cic. ad Fam VI. 6. 

3 Cic. de Divin I 17. IL de N. V. II. 4. de Lcgg. II. 12. IIL 4. Uv. IV. 7. VIII. 17. 3a 
Fest. S.V. Stl/’nCto, p 348. 

* Cic Philipp. V. 3. in Vatin. 8. de Div II, 18 38. 
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to tiie otlier, were passed by Q. Aelius Paetus and ^1. Fiifius, Tribunes of the 
Plebs, which are frequently referred to by Cicero, as Lex Aelia Fujia or Lex 
AcUa et Lex Fufia. 

One of the chief provisions of these enactments was, that it slioiild be lawful for 
any of the superior inaofistrates to watch the heavens (^servare de coelo) on the 
day on which assemblies of the people were held, whetlier Comitia Centuriata or 
Comitia Tributa, and if they saw lig-htniiig, to re])ort this (^ohnunthire) to the 
picsidinr^ ma;^-istrate. The right of observing the Iieavens, termed Spectio^ 
belonged to the magistrates alone, and hence Cicero says, (Pliilipp. If. 32,) Nos 
(<c. augures) xuxtiatioxeji solam hahemus^ at coiisides et rtlbpu magistratiis 
&ri:L'Ti(>NE3r. 

Cut, by another jjrincqde in the dL-'cipIiiie of the augurs, it was unlawful to 
hold Comitia while any one was known to he engaged in taking the auspices or 
watching the heavens, wliile the will of the gods niiglit therefore be regarded 
as not yet fully ascertained (Oral. pro. dom. 15.) 

Hence, if, on the day -when a meeting of Comitia was about to be held, one of 
the liigher magistrates thought fit to announce to the iircsiding magistrate that 
he was engaged in observing the heaven'?, sercare de eo'do.) or if he 
gave notice jneviously that lie intended to he so engaged on tiie day fixed 
tor an assembly, this was lield to be an Ohimutidtio^ and the proceedings 
were stoj)p('d. 

The gicat object and effect of these laws was to impede hasty and rash legis- 
lation, l)y juitting it in the power of every magistrate to stay proceeding'?; and 
hence they are described as propuynucuhi tt umros trarupdlUtatis cl otii by 
Ciceio, (In Pison. 4.) who declares in another place, (In Vatin. 7,) ca saepe- 
nnmero dth'ditavisse et repressisse tribmucios furores. These la\rs, after having 
been stiictly observed for nearly a centnrj', ivere disregarded by Ciesar and by 
Vatiiiius, during the consulship of the former, B.C. 59 ; for they persisted in 
forcing tlirongh several measures in defiance of a formal Obnuntiatio on tlie part 
of Ciliulus and others. This violation of the constitution forms a theme of bitter 
invective in the speech of Cicero against Vatinius : and tlie opponents of Ciesar 
maintained that all his own proceedings, (acta,) as well as those of his satellite, 
were in reality null and void. The Lex Aelia et Fu fia was repealed by Clodius, 
or perhaps rather suspended, for it seems to have been in force at a period 
subsequent to his tribuneship (see Cic. pro Sest. 61. ad Q. F. III. 3. Philipp. 
II. 32.) 

iVoiice of Comitia. — The Comitia Centuriata and the Comitia Tributa were 
summoned by a written proclamation, (edictum.,') issued by the consul or otlier 
magistrate who was to pn'sidc. ^ It appears to have been customarv, from a 
very early period, - to issue thi^ proclamation seventeen days beforehand, and 
this space of time was termed Trinuudinum., beeaiise, in tins way, tlie subject 
to be discus'?ed became known to the jieople for three successive market-days 
(nnndinae) before they were called upon to gi\c their votes. But although this 
mav have been the practice sanctioned by rnstom. there can be no doubt that it 
was often departed from in cases of emergency, and iaus were j>a>sed, and 
magistrates wi're elected, sometimes even upon a single day's notice.^ But by 
tlie Lex Caecilia iJidia^ passed B.C. 98, it >vas positively enacted that no law 
could be proposed to the peojde fur their acceptance until its provisions had been 

1 Liv. XXXV. 2i. Aul. Gell. XIII. 15. 

2 Liv. III. 33. Macrob. S I 16 
» Ur. IV. 24. XXIV. 7. XXV. 2. 
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published for the space of TrimimUmtm at least, {ut Irqes TrinniuVnio die 
promfdqarentnr^) tliis publication beiiiji’ termed J^romultfdt/o, whence Pnvnul- 
gare legem means to propo.^e a hvr. The provisions of the Lex Caecilia Didia 
were sul)sequentlv made more strintrent by the Lex Licniia Jmdd, passed, 
probable, in V> C. 6:^. Cicero makea repeated alluaion to these laws, and laments 
their violation duriim' tlie ticmblons period when ho lived. 

Oics Conutial<--. i — Comitia could he hehl upon particular da^s only, which 
were, from thi'< ' iieumsfanee, marked in tlie Kaleiular-' a> 7 )r.s' Comitidlcs : and 
these could not liavc been \erv niimcron'- if we obv^rve tlio-e wdiich w'c know to 
have been exe!nd-'d. TIicm* w'ere — - 

1. All 7^/' s i'' i.e. all dav? eou'ej-rated t<» the woivlnp of the i^ods. ainl 
celebrated by 'Uei ilu-e-, banquets or aann*-^. Amonii tlie'ewere ineluded ihe 
Calends und Ides of every momli, tlie lonma* l>ein;^ sacred U* Jimo, the latti-r to 
Jupiter. 

'2. The d^'^nidi/HfC or maikot days on wliieh the cuuntry jtenple came into the 
city to biiv oi -.ell, and which fell every eighth dav. Thi^ re^tiietii'ii, however, 
may liavc been in part lemoved bv ibe J^cc licn'tnishf of 11. C. winch 

declared that it should be lawful to tiaiisoct lesal business on the Xundinae. 

0. It a]q)ears that bv a Lex PapLi^ n'liaidiuG: wliicli we know’ little but the 
name, that it was tbrbidden to hold a meetim; of the Senate on a />/ev (.'{HultidU^, 
so that many days open h»r ordinary business coidd not Imvo been Dies Coud- 
dales. 

Iloiit* of ITieoiiiis. — We know notbincr a? to the period of the dav at wdiieh 
the Comitia usually assembled : Imt it was a u'eneral constitutional rule, that no 
public bii^iiie^s of any kiml could Ik* tJ.ui'iaeted befuc sumi'^e or ader sunset. - 

Fv<mi}«> flitch iiiitfhr nl»i‘iiptly ircit « t<(l to n of 4'oiiiitia. — 

We inne already seen that if the ;ui«pie<'v n<.|,* unfavourable the ii’S^emblv was 
put off; but cvf'ii after the Comitia h.ad met, ihe meeting;* mi<iht be broki'ii up 
without coniiiiLi to a vote by varhui'; ( iremn't.ru-e'S 

1. If any inai’istrnte of equal or 'Ujien'U r.mk to the piesidiiiLC n)api<trnte 

gave fi>rn':ii notice (nJi/itmtldi >f) th.tt Ik* wa^ wati'ldnn' the heavens (sv .\i:7'r<n'c 
decotIn,) alojve, p. ilA. 

2. If liiilitiiin^* was seen or if a Midden ''tuna ah*'e. *■ See above, p. 1 Lt. 

*J. If any iiidivitlnal present wa^ >cl/ed with a di'ca^e which waa 

hence named Mmlms ( '(i)idti<dis.^ 

4. lly the inteia f-^'ion of one of the Tiibiine< of the Tleb*:. This rii:ht. wdiieh 
will be fully explained wlien we tient of the mao'i'-traey itself, could onlv be 
exe’^ied, in the ea'O of a law, after tlie law' bad been read over, l)ut before the 
people had bep:im to vote. ^ 

5. By night-fall eominir on before tlic business w'a.a enneluded. 

6. If the standard lioisted on the Janicuhim w'as lowered ; imt this applied to 
the Comitia Cerituriata alone, and will be noticed in treating .specially of that 
assembly. 

But although the a'isembly was broken np abruptly by a storm, by interce.ssion, 
by night-fall, or the like, the meeting might be Jiold to be merely adjourned, 

1 See Marroh. S. I 15. 16. Varro L.L. VI. § '-O Fe^st s v. Xnrtfiin is, p 173 Paul. Diac, s.r. 
Comttiale^, p. .38. Aui. Cell V. 17. Lie. ad. Ci ¥ 51 l.J. a<l Fani 1. 4. de prov. cons. 19. Fli& 
H.N. xvni 3 

2 Dionys. IX. 41 Cic. in Cat III 12. Dion Cass. XXXIX. 65. Plut. Aem. Paul. JO. 

5 Liv. XL 5<) 

4 Fest s.v Prnhibere Comihn^ p. 234. Aul Cell. XIX 2. 
t Ci« frag, pro Corn. Liv. XLL 21 
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and the same question might be again submitted to the people even on the day 
following. ^ 

The above remarks apply, in a great measure to all Coniitia. We now proceed 
to consider these assemblies separately. 

Cf)AfITIA CnttATA. 

Tliere can be no doubt that the Comhut Cnnntd^ ijulituted, we are told, " by 
Romulus, formed the original, and, for a con-'idcrable time, the only popular 
assembly among the Jbunans; but the ]>eiiod during wJiicli this .assembly 
exercised any considerable indueuce or control over juihlic affairs belongs 
exclusively to that epocli of history which is involved in the dL’C])c^£ obscurity, 
and hence our information upon ;dl matters of detail is cxlrcmely limited and 
uncertain. The following points seem to be fully e>tabli>hed : — 

1. The constituent body of the VomUia CuriaUu as the name inijdies, was 
compo'^cd of the thirty (,'nriac. The Curiae being made up of Patrician Centes, 
it follows that the i'lebcians mu't Iiave f'Ctii altogether excluded from these 
assemblies. ^Vhether, in aiicient times, tin* Clh-nts of the Pnfi’ieians took a part 
in the proeet'dings, is a question A\Iiioh lia^ been imicfi agitated : but it is v,.Ty 
difficult fn und(.T'fan<{ Ikjw a elas- of pei'oiis vo coinph-tcly under the influence 
of flieir PnUon> as tlie CIkiU' ver**. <-ouI.| have cxcifised any ind'.‘[M inlent 
politie.il pou- r, and lienee vo me !.■»{ lo adopt f''c O 2 ‘iiiion of those v ho ni.iintain 
that the Ihitriciana alone had the riuht of voting. 

"2. The ( oinitia C.triata being tlie only ])opnIar assembly up to the time cf 
Sergius Tnilius. wichh'd all those i-on'fitiith'iial powers, (i\il and religion?, 
which were hold to belong to the riti/cn^ a* a l»ody, alihouuli iho'c poweis, in 
P’c eailier ages of the state, could not have been very cleaily detined. ft el.'cted 
the king>, all priests,^ and jicrliaps tlie quaestors al.'O,'^ onaetod laws. decl.n-ed 
war, or concluded peace, and was the court of last appeal in all matters 
affecting the life or privileges of PatnVians. ' 

It would be vain if wc were to attempt to enter into detads with regard to the 
forms and ceremonies observed in holditig tiie Comitia Ciiriata, indeed wo ought 
always to bear in mind that the few particulars iworded rest, for the most part, 
upon the evidence of writers wlio tlourislied many centunes affer tlie customs 
which they describe had entirely passed away, and wlio ivero ever prone to 
represent the usages of tlicir own times as having existed unchanged from the 
most remote ages. On one or two topics wc can speak with tolerable certainty. 

Pach Curia had one vote, and the vote of o;u*li Curia ^ya< determined ly the 
majoritv of voices in that Curia, cverv citizen voting individually (riri(i//f') in 
the Curia to vliich he belonged. The question under discussioii was decided by 
the majority of the (.huiac. The Curia callcil up to vote first ■wa's termed 
Pri/ici/n/im ; but ."ince wc know (hat the same Cuiia did not aluny-' vote (irst, 
it is probable that the precedence was, on each occasion, determined lylot The 
number of tlie Curiae being tliirty, it might happen tliat they would be equally 
diviiled u]ion a «jne'-fion ; iuit vhat jucoision i\a' m.ide t" meet such a enufin- 
gency is nowhere indii-atcd. The debate rcLudiiig ihe di'-po.sil of the pioperty 

1 Liv VII IT X 0 XL. c'>nip XXXI (» 7 

2 Dions « IT U 

S Diotiys. II 2* Aul. (ieU XV 27. 

4 See the conflictiiijj testimonies of Junius Gracclianus ap. L'lpian. Dig, I. 13. and Tacit 
Ann XI 22. 

5 Pompon l>ig I ii 2. 

« Liv. I. 24 32 3S »'> All! Dell X-\'I i Dioms. VIII 9i IX. 60. 

7 See Liv. 1. 26 . VIII 33 Dioiys HI. 22. 
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of the Tarquins turned, according to Dionysius, upon a single vote, so that the 
Curiae must have stood sixteen against fourteen.^ 

During the regal period, the Comitia Cnriata could not meet unless summoned by 
the king, or by his representative, the Tribunus Celerum, or, in the absence of the 
king, by the Fraefectus Urbis, or, when the throne was vacant, by an Inter-rex. 
The.^e magistrates could not summon the Comitia unless authorized by a decree of 
the Senate: and no measure passed by the Comitia was lield valid until ratitied by a 
decree of the Senate. Notice of the assembly was given by Lictors, one being 
attached to each Curia, {Lictor Curiatus^) who went round and summoned the 
members individually [nominathn ) Public criers {praeconesi) were sometimes em- 
ployed for the same purpo'se. The place of meeting was the Comilium, where the 
tribunal of the king was placed (Comitium ah eo quod coibant eo ComitlU Carialis 
€t litium causn.]- 

Uiuior the republic, when a Lex Curitta was required, one of the Consuls, a 
Praetor or a Dictator might preside. In ca<e.s of adoption and when matters of a 
purelv religious character were debated, a l^ntifex could hold the assembly, and 
we can scarcely doubt that the Curio Maximus (see p. 8S) must have, in some 
instances, enjoyed a similar privilege.^ 

It would seem that the same solemnities, with regard to auspices, sacrifices, and 
pra\ ers, were observed in meetings of the Comitia Curiata which afterwards char- 
acterised the Comitia Centuriata, and to these we shall advert more particularly in 
the next section. 

Cri’adiial Decline of ihe Coniitin C’liriatn. — The first blow to the influence 
of the Comitia Curiata was the establishment, by Servius Tullius, of the Comitia 
Centuriata, which included all classes of the community, and was doubtless intended 
to supersede, in a great measure, the most important functions of the existing 
assembly. The powers of both alike were, probably, almost entirely suspended 
during the despotic sway of the second Taiquin; but upon las expulsion, the 
Patricians recovered their power to such an extent that although the consuls were 
elected by the Comitia Centuiiata, no measure pas>ed by th:it body was binding 
until it had received the sanction of the Comitia Curiata, in wliicli many of the most 
important mea-uie.^ uith regard to the infant republic were originated and decided; 
and \\hen the question aro*e with regard to the coinpilatiou of a new code of laws, 
the Patricians boldly declared — dofuruui kj’ s n>miiiemniCinP(i>iibu^^ Hut this 
controlling power was altogether h)St wIih), hy the L(.c Publi'ia, passed by Pub- 
lilius Pliilo, dictator, H.C. the Patirs, i.e.. Patricians, were compelled to ratify’ 
beforehand yyliatever laus the Comitia Centuriata might determine— lywre 
C<'//iiuis Ccntiu'idtis ftrrenlur ante i/iitum suifi'ugium Patres auctores jieient (Li\*. 

vm. 12 y 

Moreover, the foundations upon which the dominion of the Patricians and the 
Comitia Curiata rested yvere gradually undermined after the expulsion of the kings, 
by the steadily increasing influence of the Plebeians, who first of all extorted the 
light of electing, troin their own body, magistrates invested yvith great powers for 
the protection (d’ tlieir interests: then organised their oyvn constitutional assemblies, 
the Cuhiilm 'hthuUi ; tlien by the Lex Licinia (B.C. oG7) obtaincda share in 
the cousulaiiip; and finally, by the Lex Piiblilia, passed at the same time and 


> Dli'nv^ II 14 IV. -JO St V. Liv L 4T IX 

' lUnuys. II 7. 14. 'o XV. 71. IX 4i. Liv, I. 17.^9. VI. 41. Viirro LL V. § 173. LaeJ. 
IV'lix Mp. Aul Col!. XV 1’7. 

^ Cic. de agr. II 11. Ig. Lir. IX "S. Aul.lrell. V. 1'). 

Dionys IX. 73 s4. V (. -37. VI s;). VII. 3S. .30 Liv II .3<> III. 11 .11. 

® Coutlrmed by the Lex Jlutiuu, B.C. StfO. See the Brut. 14. pro iflauc 3. comp Lit. 1, 17. 
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by tlie same person with that mciitioneJ in tlie la-t paniprajili, cstalili'licil the 
important princijilo that all lan> [la-sed in the Comitia Tiibnta sliouhi be hindiiii,' 
on the wliole community — ut l^hhisciut omncs Qniritcf: teiurent (Liv. l.c.4 
Upon this topic rve shall say more in treating of the Camitin Trihuht. 

From this time forward ne lietir little of the Comitia Cnriata, whose intliienco 
may be regarded as having completely ceased when the Plcbeitins irere admitted 
to a full participation in all )iolitical rights ; and this assemhiy would prohahlr 
have altogether disappeared had it not been closely coimccted iMth certtiiii 
religious oljservanccs. which, according to the ideas of the ])eoplc, could not, 
without sacrilege, liavc been committed to any otlier body. Of tlicsc, tlie most 
important were — 

1. Tlie granting of //ayimam or supreme military command, sllthongh the 
kings were elected by the Comitia Cnriata, it was essential tnat a second meeting 
of tlie same Comitia slionlJ lie lielil firr tlie piirpo'O of conveying to tlie new 
sovereign impervm, witli wliidi was alirays comiiiiioil (lie rigid of taking (lie 
jluspifi'a in tlie held, a duty and iirlvilego appertaining to the commamlci -in- 
cliiet' alone. Xuw, altliongli tlie doctrine long ami streinioU'Iy maintained liy the 
Fatrici.ans, tliat tlioy, and tliey alone, po-so-.sed the rigid of taking aiisj)icc=, 
was set .aside upon tlie election of Flcliei.iiis to the consulate, it was still admitted 
that the power of taking auspices mu-t emanate tiom .and lie conlbired liy llie 
Patricians ; and hence, alior tlie election of consids by the Comitia C'oiitiiri.ita, 
a law passed by the Comitia Cnriata Cnriata <lc Impcriu) conliailng 
Imperivm and tlio ^inrpicia was, in practice, licid to he essential duivii to the 
very close of the repiibiic. ‘ Tims, ConiHta Cnriata quae ran milituran nai- 
tinent — Consuli, si Legem Curiatani non hahet, attinijerc ran mildarun non 
licet — Demvs igitur Jmpcriiim Caesari sine quo res inilitaris adininistrari, 
teneri exercitus, bellttm gcri non potest. - 

This meeting of the Comitia Cnriata, aliliougli never dispensed with, became 
in process of time a mere form, and in the age of Ciceio, the ceremonies were 
perfomed by an assemblage of tlie tliirty Lictorcs Curiati, each represcntiiin 
his oara Curi.'i — Comitiis . . . illis ad speciem atquc ad usurpationem vetustata 
per XXX. lictores AL’sricioRc.at cavsa udumhratis^Nunc quia priinii d/a 
Comitia tenctis, Centuriata ct Triluta, Cnriata tantum Ausncioitmi cavsa 
remanserimt . " 

It would appear from an expression dropped by Cicero — Maiorcs de omnihns 
magistrediims his ros sadadiam ferre volncnint * — tliat a meeting of tlic 
Comitia Cnriata w-as anciently rei|nired to ratifv tlie election of all iiiaglstratc' : 
but tliat avlieii tlie procedure liecanie a mere tlirm, it iva.s lield to be essential ii 
the case of tlie consuls only ailio tlius receited tlie ai.'jMces. 

9. Arrogatio. — IVlten an imliaidiiai jia^ed bv adoption into a Gens to tviiiiii 
lie did not pre\ ionsly Iiclonu, tlie sanction of tlie Comitia Cm iata was iicld tcijiii- 
site, because, .since eacii Gens and Fandlia iiad its own jiccnliar rites, [gaiftidia 
sacra — sacra ja irata,) tlie act of pa-'ing from one Geii' into another, implied 
tiiat tlie iiulividii.il adopted imist lie relieved from tlie oMigiition to perl’oiiii om; 
set of rites, and must liimi iiiiuself to maintain new oiot rvaiiee'. in thi' e.i'C. 
the question lieing regaided as one of a purely religious charactci, tlie a'Si nilily 

1 That there were some disputes upon this matter in thcorv appo.ars from Cic ad F:im. 4 
II. 13. 

2 Liv V. 52 Cic. dc leg, agr It 12. Fliilipp V. IC. comp ad Fam. I iv. 1.3 ad Att IV 
I& ad a F. III. 2. 

3 Cic. de leg. agr IT. to, ]2. 
r Cic. dc leg. agr It 10 
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was held by a Pontifcx, and to thi' wc find an allnsinn in the words addressed 
by Galba to Piso — Si te pilcatus L>ij>- Ciirlata iipud Pvntipra^., ut inoris est^ 
adoptarcm. ^ 

IVlien a foreiirnor wa- adaiitted into a Patrician Gens, the jiroeess was termed 
Cooptdtin; when a Plebeian entered a Patrician Gens. ; when a 

Patiielan pa -sod fiom mie Patrician Gens to another, Ado}>tin ; m hen a Patrician 
’'assed into a I'lebeiaii Gens, J'rausductio ad Pkhem^ and he was said TranPire 
(id the term ^L'/'ipatio coinprehcndinir all tlie varieties. “ 

T). Since it appears that the Curht was elected by Cinnitia, we 

can -carcelv doubt tliat the Coiniiia in question imi-t have been the Comitia 
Ciirlata, aithnimh the w(ird' » flaw might lead to a iiilVerent eonehi'inn. ’ 

COailTIA (’EXTURIATA. 

We have already (p. Ud) descrihed the dhtrihution of the whole body of 
Ivomaii ci‘Li 70 ns by S- tuius Tullius into C/u'.ss’e.s and Cadnride. Hue of ilie chief 
results of this division wa« the O'tabh’shinent of t!»c Comitia Cmturiata, which, 
during- the whole period of the rejniblic, was regarded as the mo>t important 
of tlie i'on-!titutic.nal a'S.Mihlies. and was styled Cmnitiatna ^^at^un’lsA The 
great eharacteristi * of the Comitia Centurinta nas, that from the peiiod of its 
institution it wa^, in the 'trictC't sense, a iiatioiad assembly, and iK't an assembly 
of one elas-! or order. While the Oanitia Giuiata was, nt all times, composed 
exclusively of the Patiician Gentes, and while the Omiitia Triluita was. fora 
coii.dderable period, eonlincd to the }’lel)cian<, the Comitia Centuriata, from the 
very bcginnini:’. con.prcliended all citi:''' U' whatsoever, (aniri'r.'-im I\>jiid>/'t 
P'riiaidh-A ' the* leading ]■lin''ipI.‘ of clas.i|il,-arl'.n beiu'j: piopeity, ahlioajh both 
ai-e .’n. I -fat'Mii c':.\ I> ‘fl iu'bicncf' t > a ceilain cKtciiL in tiie subordinate details. 
f'/rm r-i' arfi.'fr ft f\ nor / ainnni t'< rafitr * '< ll‘•n'inf(^ Comitia < v-'C. '* 

.T'w: .iim 2 ao:i <»!' l»i<* 1 ’< .nJur.-nta. — 'd e Iiavc seen (p. 

1)7) t'-'ii ine wlioli* body of citizens wU' divided into Centuries, When any 
fpa uiou w.'s '•iibmirtcd to f!ie C..iidiii Centnpata it was flciidcd l)y a majoiity 
of ih‘>e C ‘Utuii Ihu h Cenlnry had "O- \o-.\ and the vote of each Ceulnry 
WU' dLi'iil'd hy the majority of t!ie indiv l-hi.di who wen.* inuludi'd in that 
CcntUiv. C'">i‘ pit iitlv, liiiuny-'cven (''‘Ut.. lies would fbini a majoiliy in the 
Comitia d'c’ir'iilat.i. jbit it wdl b.j oh cis 'd rh.it the fh-vt el.i'S, to-< ther with 
the ci^hfem C .rnrio- of l/piitcs m id-‘ I’p nln. Iy-“iuht Centuries, so ihat. if the 
Centnri* s nfErpure' ami of rhe fir-t '-la'" we’c i.aanim'His, tlmy woulil alone decide 
any <pa -rloii. wlialcvcr miuhl ^’c the \ie'A> and wi'hos of the remaining tTi'^es. 
Morcova’, sin-'c the Pquites and the first <-lass weto composed entin-ly of the 
most waaillhv citizens, the mruTegate of individuals contaiued In these iiinety-eiglit 
Centn.'ics n.U't h.ivc lieen much .<mall'*r than in any other class ; in f;ict, the 
iiumbur nf i., livi Imi!- in co'-h rhi-.^ wouM increuM* H'. the qualilicatioii heeamc 
lo'.vti. and t:u Im-.vm-i cla". Ih-- -ixtli. would douhtiC'S (ontain a larger number 
of individual' tiiun all tC- uil.cr Cla"C'. taken touetber. IFcaice, the obvious 
effect of this yv-r in was to thiow the whole power (»f the .'tate into the Itaiids of 
the wealthy, while thu'C po=«(>-.sMl of moderate means, and tho.^e who had little 

1 Tacit. Hist I. !•'). bee al-o Suet. Octav. Di«)n ('ass. XXXVIL 51. Apuian. BC. 

in. n4. 

2 Liv. IV. 4. 16. Suet. Til). I. 1, Xlt. 1 Octa> '> 'Ihere is an important passage on 
Adoptions in Aul. Cell. V. 19 

3 Liv. XXVII 8. 

4 ( ic (iv lepg. IIL ly. comp, Orat po«t. red in Sen ii. 

5 Cic. de leir agr II. ' 2 . 

t Lael ap. Aul. (Jell. XV. 27. 
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or no realized capital ■would have a mere immiiial voice ■\\itliout real influeiicb, 
except when dissenaion prevailed anmiiir the rich. This must have been tlie object 
of Servius, who intended the Comitia Ceiitiiriata to be the supieme (•nn-titutioiial 
assembly, and this design was prubablv carried into execution Awhile he lived; ^ 
but during the sway of the second Taiipiin, all the princijdes and furni." of the 
constitution Avere, in a great measure, set at naught, and liis reign a})proaelied 
to a pure despotism. 

C'omiiia C'niiiiriafa at flic Coniiiictict'aieiiC of the Kcpiibiic. — After tlie 
ovcrtliroAv of the monarcliy. the whole poAver of the state was for a time A\iclded 
by the Patricians; and although the ('umitia Centiiriata a\ n.-s not abull'shcd, it 
occupied a dependent jjositinu, since no measure could ])o su])mitted to the 
{.'entiuies Avitlioiit the sanction of the Senate, and no vote of the Centuries Avas 
iichl valid until latitied by tlie Comitia Ciiiiata. 

Put ill the year P C. one linmlred and sevontA' A'ears after the expuPion of 
the Tanpiins, the aa'cic iia.^ed, ('sc«‘al»ovep. 11'“',) ivhich A'iitually 
abrogated the poAA'ci ]» 0 S'e'Seil b\ the Coiuitia Ciuiata by declaring tliat the 
Ihituciaii^ sliould be rc'juiied to xuicti.ui bv anilcipafion A\liateAer hiA\s ini£>ht 
be pa^wd in the Comitia (.’entiuiata. and. at tin .'.iiiu- time, cliecked and limited 
the inlluciice of the latter, by lai.'iuu up a ii\al *'o-oi<iiiiaie power in the Comitia 
Tiifiur.i. which avu' now elevated |o the i.u'L «■; a nutiomil U'^einbly. ami its 
ordinances, originally applicable to tiic Plebeians alone, Avere now made binding 
upon the A\hule community. 

l*rn<‘i‘og‘a<a>a. — According t" iho coU'titntiou of Tnlliu,-'. 

h. 11 the Centuries aa'cic called up to \-ote they Avore .'unnnom'd in rogii] ir order, 
bi-niiiiiiiig Avitii the lajutstrian Centuries, then the C'aUu.ic' ' f tiie fnd fla^s, 
and so on in succcs»ion. - lienee, a^ jxdnied out ahoAc. if the Ih'juc'trian 
b’enturies and those of tiic l)r»t class Avere unanimous, ilie •(ue-^tion aaus decided, 
and it Avas unnecessary to proceed further A\ith the \ote. Put at an caily period 
of the coininomvealtli, ^ a a cry important modification of these arrangements was 
introduced, the Centuries Avero no longer called np in regular order, beginning 
with the most wealthy and gradu.ally descending, but tiie ( 'entury tiist called 
upon to vote Avas fixed by lot. TJie Century upon Avhich the Jot fell was teimed 
Centuria Praero^/atica, tliose which immediately folloAved aa ere called Prxmo 
rocatae^ ^ the re,>t lure vocatae, Tln^'^ precedence in voting. aaIucIi avc might, at 
fir.**t sight, regard as of no moment. Avas rendered (»f gie.it im]»ortai)i-t‘ by the 
super.'titioii of the Homans, dhe deci-'ioii by I"t AAa> beiicA id to be regid.ited by 
the God- ; and thus, the Ante uiven by the ClhIhi la PiULroijatlni Avas looked upon 
O' an iiidicatiun (if the Avill (T licaAmn, (^Prat rof/aflram, ouu h coinltinriini^ Cir. de 
Ihv. JI. 4(>.) and n> sueli. aa.I' followed, in elections at lea't. by a imijority of th“ 

Cl 'itmic". Tins knoAMi t(» Iuiat happoned not merfi\ iu parlicul.ir in>lances, 

A\hen Li\v (XX^I. 2'J ) lelP n aiuiorllaftiii J*ra> ri'/atlnu' (unii'S ben- 

t'lr/di .yin, tar .ynut — ]*uL Cwero expro'-'-iv declan< that then* Avas no example 
upon reioid of a candidate lor a juilfiie. oluee IiaAing failed to eairy Ids election 
if he obtained tlie siifiVage of the Pratrixiatira — tandem uwi Centuria 

1 Dlonys IV 20 

2 I, IV I -IT comp XT>III. 16. Dionj'S IV. 2i) VII. .SO 

The firs-t allio<ioii to the practice seems to be in Lh*. V. IS where the historian ig 
recordiniT the events of H C 3''6 

4 T!k' pnmn riirulnf’ may Jiavc boon tl)c Equestrian Ccnturic':, hut thn matti r is very 
douhtflil. Livy ■ X. 22 ) uses the expies'.ion — ft , / pi m." ? i-r.ifni’ nmnei 

cpufunur ciin^nlpm thiehnnt ; elsewiiere (XXVIl 6 ) bespeaks of th-' CtMiturie" which fol- 
lowed the as t while the P«euilo .\sconiu< Aft 1 in \ err 9 ^ saya. 

Vraero^alnae iunt tribus i/uae jaimae inffraeium f i unt ante inie loutUis 
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Praerogatlva tantum liabet auctoritatis ut nemo iinquam prior earn tuierit quin 
renuntiatus sit. Cic. pro Plane. 20. 

In tliis -vva}' the influence of tlie wealtliy Centuries, altliongli the chances wci-e 
in their favour, might sometimes be neutralized, and a Centurv of the titih cla^s, 
or even the Capite Censi^ might decide the fate of a candidate. 

Incorporation of the C'enluries with the Tribowt — A change, apparently 
of a vital character, was introduced into the constitution of the Comitia Cen- 
turiata at some time or other during the commonwealth, but, unfortunately, 
every thing connected with the history of this change, important a^s it must 
have been, is enveloped in such impenetrable obscurity that we can determine 
neither the period when it took place nor form a distinct conception of its 
nature and extent. All that we know with certainty amounts to this, that 
the Centuries were somehow arranged so as to form component parts of tlie 
local Tribes, and hence the Tribes are repeatedly mentioned in connection with 
the Comitia Centuriata, with wliicli originally they had certainly nothing in 
common. ^ 

Various schemes have been drawn up with much ingenuity by diffeieut 
scholars, pointing out liow this might have been effected without totally 
destroying the fundamental jirinciples upon which tlie Comitia Centuriata were 
based. But it must be borne in mind that these attempts to solve the problem 
are little better than pure liypotheses, tlie notices contained in ancient writers 
being so scanty and imperfect that they can, without \iolence, be accommodated 
to plans the most opposite. 

Bnsiiios^ transacicd in llic Comiiin Centurinfn* — This was threefold.-^ 
1. Election of magistrates. — 2. Enacting or repealing laws. — 3. Criminal trials 
affecting the personal and political privileges of Boman citizens, to which we 
may add — The declaration of war and the conclusion of j>eac‘e, altliough this is 
included under (2.) 

Magistrates. — The magistrates always elected in the Comitia Centuriata, 
were the Consuls, the Praetors and the Censors, to which we may n<]J the Decem- 
viri during the brief period of their existence, and the Trihuni Milifare^ cou'uihn i 
potestate. ^ It would appear that the Cimdc Ae<hlc> and the (Quaestors mlLdfl ho 
chosen cither in the Comitia Centuriata or iii the C<»initia Trihuta, at lea>t such 
seems to have been the case in the time of Cicero. ^ Vc find aLo that in spc<‘lal 
case.s tlie Comitia Centuriata nominated Proconsuls and once it appointed a 
Prodictator. ^ I'here is some reason to believe that during the first years of the 
commonwealth the Comitia Centuriata could not vote for any candidates for the 
consulship unless such as had previously received the sanction of the Senate ; hut 
this restriction, if it ever existed, seems to have been removed about B.C. 482. 
See Zonaras, as quoted iiy ^s’iebulir, vol. II. p. 205. 

Laics. — Any proposal for enacting a new law or repealing one already in 
force, might be submittc‘<l to the Comitia Centuriata by the presiding magistrate, 
provided it had previously received the sanction of tlic Senate (rx senatus- 
consulto. 

Criminal Trials. — According to the laws of the XII Tables, no charge 
which involved the Caput (see p. 113^ of a Ilomaii citizen, could be tried before 
any tribunal except the Comitia Centuriata — Tvm leges praeclarissimae d€ 

1 e?. Lir. XXIV. 7. XXVII. C XXIX 37 Cic. de leg. agr. IL 2. 

2 JAv. Ill 33 3.7. V. 52. 

3 Cic. pro Plane. 20 ad Att. IV. 3. ad Fam. VII SOi. 

4 Liv. XXVL IS XXII 8. 
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XTT Tahulis tralafae duae: quartim altera privilegia tollit: altera de CapUe 
civis rogari^ nisi maxima comitiatiu vetat,-^C\c.de Icp:g. III. 10. pro Sest. Ol. 
From an earlj period, however, the Comitia Centuriata was in the liabit of 
delegating its authority to commissioners, as we shall explain more fully in the 
chapter on criminal trials. 

ITla^Btrateii who could Summon and Preside at the Comitia Ccii* 
tnriata. — Of the ordinaiy magistrates, the Consul^ \]\q Praetor Urhnnns^ and the 
Censor possessed this privilege, ^ and also the Decemviri and the Trihnni 
Militares consulari potestate^ at the period when these offices were in existence ; 
of the extraordinary* magistrates, the Dictator^ the ^fagist&3■ Eguitum^ and the 
Inter-rex; but all had not the same powers. 

"When one only of the Consuls was in the city, it belonged to him to summon 
and preside at these assemblies, whatever the business might be — if both consuls 
were present, they usually decided by lot wliich of them should perform this duty 
— and when both were obliged to quit the city, they arranged beforehand which 
should return and preside at the elections.^ The Decemviri^ tlie Tribuni Mili- 
tares considari potestate^ the Dictator and the Mngistcr EquHnm^ stood 
exactly in the Svame position as the Consuls. 

The Praetor Urbnnvs couhl Iiold the Comitia Centnriata f*r trials only, ^ 
except in some rare eases in which he received ''poeini autliurity, and which inii't 
therefore be regarded as exceptions to tiie rule. ^ I he Ccii'ors could prc'ide 
only when the assemldy was convoked tl>r matters connected vith their peculiar 
duty of taking the Census, and the Jntcr-rex, probably, at elections only. The 
first Consuls, according to Livy, (I. GO,) were elected in tlie Comitia Ccntniiata 
by the Praefectus L'rhi; but ou tins point he is contradicted bv I>ionv>iu3 

(iy. 84.) 

Preliminary Forms.— To some of these wc have already adverted— 

1. Tlie Senate fixed the day on which the assembly was to be held, having, in 
the ease of laws, given their sanction to the measure wliieh was to l>e proposed. 

2. Public notice of the day of meeting and of the business was given by a 
written proclamation, (^edictum^) u.-^ually seventeen days {trinundinnm') before- 
hand. See above p. 145. 

3. Immediately after midnight, on tlic morning fixed for the assembly. t!io 
auspices were taken as described, p, 144. 

4. On the day of assembly a f(>rmal verbal proclamation was made i»y a public 
servant, a praeco^ accensus^ or cornicen^ .and in later times, according to Vari’o, 
bv an Augnr^ calling upon the people to meet belbre the Consul. ^ 

Place of rrieetiiig. — The organization of the Classes and Conturiae bci'^g 
originally essentially military, tlie people were wont, in ancient times, to asseniMe 
in martial order, and probably fully armed, llenro the Comitia Centuriat.i is 
frequently termed, especially in legal or sacroil fiirmularies, Exercitus vrhmuK 
— Exercitns ce?ifuri<rtf/<:, nr simply Erercitns — the presiding magistrate w.is 
said Imperare exercltnm. and wlien lie di.smi^sod the assembly, Eoxritxto 
remittcreA But since it w.t^ contrary to the principles of the enu^titutinn tliat 
any bodv of armed inoii .ehould congregate uitliin tiie wall-' of the city, it was 

1 To these, some would add the at least in so far as trial® in the earlic-'t aies 

■were concerned See Varro L.L. VI. 5 00. comp. Liv. IIL 24. 

S Liv. XXXV. 6 . 20 XXIV. 10 

3 Liv. XXVI 3 . XLIil Id. Dion Cass XXXVIL 27. 

4 Liv. XXV. 7 XXVII .0 

5 Aul. Cell XV. ‘27 <and a somewhat obscure passage in Varro T, !> Vt ^ 

6 Varro L L VI § 8 S S91. Fest s.v. Jtemiswj p. Liv. I 43. XXXIX. 15. Aul. Cell 
xm. 15 XV. 27 
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necessary that the Comiiia Centuriata sliouhl bo held out-ido the roiaoerium. 
From the earliest times the Campus INIartius was tlie regular i)laco of mooting, 
and on one occasion only do we hud the Centuries a>'embHii^’ in a dilferent 
locality, (the Lneus PoHeUnus^ outride of the Porta Kumentana^ beyond the 
Viminal,) but this was for the special object of avoiding tlie >iglit of the 
Capitoline. ^ Even after the practice of a^.-embling in arms liad long been 
discontinued, the Campus IMartius continued to be the place of meeting ; and as 
a memorial of the precautions observed in ancient times, A\'heii Ihnne was 
suiTOunded by hostile tribes up to lier veiy walU, to prevent a surpri'^e, a 
detachment of men was posted upon the Jaiiiculum with a red baiiin r {I't.rillnm 
riiji c‘o/o/'/.s') dls{)laycd. In tlie early a^es, wlieii this banner was lowered it was 
a signal that danger was at hand, and the Comitia immediately broke up. The 
rule was never furuially set a'idc; and accordiiuily, in the time of Cicero, we 
find that the consul .Metelhis gave ordeiN tbr the Hag on the Janiculum to 
be struck while the trial of Kahirins was proceeding, and thus succeeded in 
breaking up the assembly bcfoie it came to a vote. - 

Form of i*roi-c(iiii'o. — Tiic citizciis being a«emblcd, and m* intiM-mption 
being announced from the ausjiiecs, the 'proceeding'' were opened i)v a solemn 
prayer, Q<olciiine carnioa pri-rat'noii.i — solanuh ista comitionnn ]ii\catio — 
longnm ilbid conutiorinn canm nC) ofiered up by the jircsiding magl'lrate, and 
tlie prayer was generally, if imt always, preceded by a sacrifice. •' The religiou.s 
rites being comjileted, tiie president sulunitted to the meeting the niattei iijion 
which they were rciiuiivd to <ieudc. and introdiu'cd his .statement {praiiahafiir) 
liy tiie solemn fonuuLi — ipio.l homnu. fanMum^ felix^ fort>tnntnnnpiv .s//. ^ In 
the case of an election, he iv.id over the names of tlic difiorent candidates, and 
might, if lie tliouuht In, make (•Iw-rvalion.'. ujion their comparative iiiciit'-. ’’ 
After he had ‘j-nrlmled, any inagidrate “f e«{nal or superior rank, or anv of tiie 
1 rlhime'- of tin- I’lcl)", might .nldii’'^ the* mnilitude, and then jirivate indisiduals, 
it ti'cy could obi. tin piumi'-ion fu-m tin* pic idem and the tribunes, miglit come 
fonvard to argue in hivtiur of, «n* ag.iinst, the mca.'ure — Ad s/an/tndam d>\^^ 
suadti/iiUDiqi//' — llo]no.i'i^ pro coiirUm<' ^tutthro <t oV'^v/f/'A rc fsc. 

rog'afioneni) iiiori-^ fnit.' liu-. p-n tii»n of the pinci'edings iKing biiaijlit lo a 
coiicju'ii ni, it ho tiiinme Intel po'ed In'. \ i‘to, uinl no dcchualioti of an imlavour- 
ai.le omen {.■'iiiiintniiio) was aimonneed by a <pi.ditb‘d peisim, the pre.^ident 
called ujioii tlie pC'-nle to separate tor the jairpo'.e o!' Mning — SI ri)J>'i-i 
(b^C'ditr Q’luiti.s — lU in sa '/ roi/(t/iu In nr. inriiiitifoi't J)i.s, The crowd, ivhich 
had liitherto been standing piomi.-,euou-.lv-, then separated, each Ccntiirv having, 
probably, a position a'sigiied to it. Then followed the ca^^ting of lots to decide 
which Century should vote fir.'>t (.so;///zo pmeroffaticac,) The names of the 
dillereiit Centuries, written upon tickets (portc^b) were tlirown {^cf'aiiicd.hantur^ 
into a vase, {urna s. sltelbi^') were shaken together, {acfinahanturb) and one of 
them wa.s thrown or drawn out, that which came first {quae prlnia exleral) 
being the pratrogatira. M hen tiie Cetituria praerogntiva liad given its vote, 

1 Liv. VI 20. 

2 LiT XXXIX 15 M.icrob. S. I 10 

3 Dionjs VII .^9. IX. 41. X. 4. 32. Liv. XXXVIII. 48. XXXIX. 15. Cic pro Muren. 1. 

Plin Paneg. I.C3 ‘ 

4 Cic de Divin. I. 4> 

3 Liv. X 22 XXIL 34 

■*n Cass XXXIX. 3 j that private persons, occasionally at leart- 
M.iv \; . •. Quintil. I. O II 4 
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the Other Centuries wei’e called up in regular siicccs-^ion, hcginning with the 
Equestrian Centuries and the lirst class, an arranoeineut whi<‘]i seems to have 
remained unaltered in the days of Cicero, althougii a bill wa-s brought in by C, 
Gracchus to determine the precedence of the whole by lot — Ilj: (puiin C. Grac- 
chus in trihunatii promulgavcrat^ ut ex conjn.sis quinqae classilnis sovtc cuitunae 
cocarentur» lUit altliongli it docs not appear that this ])ru))o>.il ever became 
law, it would seem tliat tiie Centuries sometimes voted without paying attention 
to any regular order of succession, and weie in tiiat case said inire confusum 
sujfragium. ^ The manner of taking and counting the votes, of announcing the 
result, and di.'mi-siiiir the Jissembly, being common to all Comitia alike, have 
been already detaileil in p. 

COMITIA TKIUUTA. 

As the Comit'm Cariata were at all times composed of Patricians alone, so 
there is every reason to l)elieve that the Comitia Trihnta ■^verc originally confined 
to the Plrbolans; the Comitia (''rnfnrUita being tlje oidy one of the tlirce 
popular as^emhlies wliich. fn-m the llr.-t, '■'''iijuehcn<lcd the mcmln'i^ of IidiIi 
orders. Hence the Conaiia I'lihofa aie fi- fjuently termed tonrUff 7V' a 
name whii'h they retained cvcmi jdioj ti.ey luul coa.'«-'l to be meeiiug' "f the 
Plclis cxclu'lvely, - ami tlie ])a>'e<l in tbcm ^^‘"e calf'd iVfO/w/A/in 

oppoailion to the Xt//*'' of ih..* ‘.'i.mina Contmiata: the -.•l-uiun' of ihc* I'Johs 
being toclmic.'illy cxjirc'-'ed by the veil) <W'-‘cva. while il:e ] co])]e at laice ‘W' lC 
said lnh' re-^Nidlam iJti in>^t)i^ [inaiorc',] sapluitlsMiiti ct sancti'^rurl ilri 
vim conchmis tsse volm / unt, <lmir sclox r< 1 7 ix.s^ ant (jmte Popnbm irh, n r; 
ciunmota condone^ dl<tri}>nLis j'U/ tihiix, tiihutini ct cc/itiiriiitim d’^-rijitis 
ordinihns, classilnis, adatibns^ auditis anctorlhus., I'c multos dus pi otnnhjnt<i 
d coguita, inlci'i vdarique colucnint,^ 

a:j<l Ftfoyi’C""* of ilto C’ojKaiia 'E’ribiiin. — Tlicrc can hc little doiibi. 
that the Tribes, from the time of their organization by Sorviua Tullliis. would 
occasionally assemble individually or collectively, lor the discussion of nuitters 
connected with their local or general interest®; hut these meeting® did not 
aasume the form or dignity of regular Comitia until the year IkC. 491, wlien 
the Tribes w'ere convoked to give tlicir verdict on the charges against (’oriolanus, 
and this is regarded by Dionvsiii® .as the fir®t example of a meeting of the Comitia 
Trihuta properly so called."* Put even this might be regarded as an extraor- 
dinary procedure, not to be reeogni-'cd as a precedent, and we can scarcely 
consider the Comitia Tributa to ha\e bcrti placed upon a regular footintr until 
tw’cntv years later, (B C. 47P) PnbliliiL', Volero, Tiibime (.f tlic I’lcb®, 
passed a law wliieli ordained that Ilio Pk-heian magistrates, who liail Jilthcito 
been chosen hv the Comitia Cnri.ata, should for the future he eh {‘ted in the ( "luitia 
Tributa.''’ Tins secured regular meetings at sUted ])eriod® : but the legi'!,>ti\o 
powers of the Comitia Tiilmta, in so far .as the community at huge was cenen md, 
were not fu’Jy e'tabli®lied initil a much later period. Me timl tliice di'tinct 
enactments on this subject — 


1 Cic Phihpp n 33 pro. Muren. ^^3. pro Cornel fragni I.iv, XXIV. 7. XLIil. 1(5. VaL 
Max. VI. iii. 4 Sallust de ordin rep Epp II S 
2Liv. Ill 54. XXV 3. 4. XXVIT .5 XXXIX. l^ 

» Cic pro Place 7 Aul Cell X eO XV. Pest. s.t. Popi'li, p .S'i 
4 Dion vs. VII f)9 

6 Lit. II. 56. Dionys. IX. 41. 2onar. VII 17, 
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1. Lex Valeria Horatia^ passetl by L. Valerius and M. Iloratios when 
Consuls, B.C. 449, ■who legem Centuriatis Comitiin tidere^ ut qnod trihvtim 
Plehes iiississet^ Populum teneret ^ 

2. Lex PuhliUa, passed bv Q. Piiblilius Philo when Dictator. B.C. 339 — 
Ut Plehiscitn omnes Qnirifes tenerent. - 

3. Lex Hnrtensia passed by Q. Ilortensius when Dictator, B.C. 2SG — Ut 
Plehiscitn unirersnm Populum iau rent. ^ 

It would, at first siglit, appear that these law.^, althougli spread over a space 
of a Inindrcd and sixty yoais, were absolutely i«lentical, each providing that the 
Plehiscitn^ or ordinances passed by the PIcIks in the Coinitia Tribiita, should be 
bindiiiL'' not on the Plehs alone, but on the wliole body of the Kunian people 
(Qnirites — unicersu-f Populus Pn))7a7ius.) The difbciilty may be explained by 
supposing that the Lex Vahria Horntia gave to Plehiscitn the force of Leges, 
provided tiicy were sanctioned by the Senate befi>re being submitted to ihe 
Tribes, and subsequently ratified by the Coniitia Curiata. that the Llx Puhliha 
deprived the Cornitia Curiata of all right to interfere, and tliat the i.ex Ilortcusia 
declared the consent ot the Senate to be unnece.-«sary. This, it mu«t be under- 
stood, is merely a hypothe.<i.s ; but it is not improbable in it.=elf, and i« in 
accordance with what we know positively with regard to tlie progress of the 
constitution. 

From the pas.sing of the Lex Vnlcj'in Iloratia, the Cornitia Tributa a.«snmcd 
the right of discharging functions of the same nature as those committed to tlie 
Cornitia Centuriata, that is, the election of magi'trntc.s, the enactment of law*, 
and the trial of criminals. And wc can have little d(aibt, that from this time 
forward the Patricians and their Clients voted in these assemblies, n Idle we 
have no evidence to ])rovc that this took place before tljc enactment of tiic laws 
of the XII Tables, B.C. 450. It is true that, theoretically, those matters alone 
ought to have heon submitted to the Cornitia Tributa which were conceived to 
affect peculiarly the iiiterc.sts of the Plebs; hut it is ca.sy, at tlie same time, to 
perceive that this ])rinciple. even if fully reco;;nbcd, would admit of creat latitude 
of interpretation in times of p<*pular cxcitonieut. After the Plebeians were 
admitted ton full parilcij)ati«)n in the honoins of tlic state, there appears to have 
been little collision between the Cornitia CnUuriatn and the Couiifia 7'rihutn, 
each a-=cnibly had its own duties defined with suilicioiit distiiictiiC'S, to vliieh 
they, fiir the mn-t part, confined themselves. 

TliO'C uideh fell to the Cornitia Tributa in the three departments noticed above, 
may be luietly enumerated. 

?Iagisiraif«. — 1. Tlic purely Plebeian magistrate^, in terms of the law of 
Puhlilius '\V)liu-o, namely, the Trilmni Plehis and Aedilcs Phheii. 

2. The Al'ILls Curnlcs and the Quaestores, during a considerable period: 
but upon this pt)int we shall speak more at large when treating of the.'^e offices. 

3. The mciidjcrs of the great colleges of priests, after the passing of tlie Lex 
Domitn’. B.C. D'4. 

4. Alo.st of the inferior magistrates sucli as 7'rmmriri Monetalcs ; L’riumviri 
Capitales, and others to he specified hereafter (Aul. Cell. XIII. 15.) 

5. Such of the ILihuni Alilituui as were not nominatcil by tlie general (Sail 
Jug. 60. Tiv. VII. 5.) 

6. The commissioners. (Curatores,') appointed from time to time for portioning 

1 Lir III ^5 Dionys XI. 45. 

2 Liv. VIII. 12 

* Aul Gell XV. 27. Liv. Epit. XL Plin. H.N XVI. 10. Gains I §3. 
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out grants of the public land among the poorer classes {'Duumviri, Triumviri, 
^•c. agris dividundis. Cic. de leg. agr. IL 7.) 

Trials. — These were originally limited to cases which involved a charge of 
having invaded or infringed the rights and privileges of the Plebeians as an older. 
Such were the trials of Coriolanus, of Kaeso Quinctius, of Appius the Decemvir, 
and of Caius Sempronius.^ Subsequently this jurisdiction was extended, ^ in so 
far as the nature of the offences was concerned; but by the laws of the XII. 
Tables, the C’omitia Tribiita were prohibited from inflicting aiu’- punishment 
more severe than the imposition of a fine — (multae irrogatio) — an otfence 
involving the Caput of a Eonian citizen, could be tried before the Comitia Centuriata 
only, 

Taws. — It is a matter of great difficulty to fix, in general terms, what class 
of laws could be legitimately submitted to the Comitia of the Tribes, and indeed 
it would seem that this point was never ver^* clearly d fined. According to the 
theory of the constitution, it would be those only which bore upon the interests 
of the Plebs as a separate order; but this limitation would manifestly prove 
almost worthless in practice, for no measure whatsoever could be brought forward 
which might not be proved to bear either directly or indirectly on the interests of 
the Plebeians. The clitHcuIty was increased by tlie circumstance that the Senate, 
when extraordinary dispatch was required, or wlien it seemed unnece-^ary to 
observe all the tedious forms required fur tlie Comitia Centuriata, frequently 
requested the Tribunes of the Plebs to submit matters to the Comitia Tributa 
■\vliich. under ordinary circum>tances, would have been placed before the Comitia 
Centuriata 

dhat the po\\ers of the Comitia Tributa were held to be limited is clear from a 
passage in Livy, (XXXVfll. 30. P.O. 138,) where C. Valerius Tappu®, a Tribune 
of the I’lebs, is repi evented as having brought in a law for be-stowing the full 
Cit'iias on the the inhabitants of Pundi, Formiae and Arpiimm, on ishichfliiir of 
Ills colleagues were about to place their Veto, on the ground that it had been 
introduced wdthout the sanction of the Senate, Ciuia non. ex auctoiitute Senatus 
jerretur,) but vithdrew their opposition — edodi jiopuU esse non Senatus ius, 
svfragium /juibus velif, impartiri But althongh the powers of the Comitia 
Tributa were, to a certain extent, ill defined, there were some matters, snch as the 
election of consuls and other superior magistrates, in which they never attempted to 
interfere. 

>rlio Summoned and Presided in the Comitia Tributa, 

— The T/ibuni PUlis were naturally the persons by whom the Comitia Tributa 
were, in most cases, summoned, and who presided. When a measure was proposed 
bv one Tribune specially, with the consent, however, of all his colleagues, which was 
essential, he would obviously preside at the meeting called to consider it. When 
matters were brought forward in which the whole college of Tribunes might be sup- 
po.'-ed to feel an equal interest, then, in all probability, the presidency was decided 
by lot (Liv. III. 04.) 

* The Aediles Plebui also had the right of holding the Comitia Tributa, but only, it 
would seem, for impeacbment'> and matters of police immediately connected with 
their own jieculiar jurisdiction. ** 

The Consuls and Praetors frequently presided at the election of such magistrates 
as the Aediles Curule.-i ami the (Iwieslores, and also at trial-?, but very rarely 
when Jaws were proposed; and it seems certain that no measure whatsoever 

^ Dionys. VII. 59. Liv II. "5 III. 11. -W IV. 4L 
2 e.g. Liv. XXV. 9. Val 3Iax \ 1 . i. 7 

* Liv. III. 51. Dioriys. X 48. Val ilax. VI. i, 7. 
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could be proposed to the Tribe?, nor any Imsiness be transacted -without tha 
pcrmisiioii of the Tribunes.^ 

ITlode of — The Coinitia Tributn uiiglit be .summoned at tlie 

discretion of the Tril)une? of the VIobs. Xotiee n'a.s o-iven of the proposed 
meeting’, sometimes verbally from tlic Iiottra^ iiuire faMjuently by means of a 
proclamation ((nUctuni) liung’ up in the Forum, and the Yiatores of tlie Tribunes 
■\^’c^e sent round to warn the 4-onntrv voters within icach. When the public 
notice ^va? given the nntuic of the hu'incs'> uas explaine<I, and ^\hen a l.tw vas 
to be proposed, a copy of tiie law, with tlie names of it? mo^t "tiennoiis siipportei-s, 
(o^/r/ores) was puhliely exposed, such jml»Iicati(>n ( prniii'/h/afx-.) alter tlie 
pa.S'ing nf the Lu' Cw cilia JJidia (see above, p. 145.) taking plu e at lea.'t a 
Triiiuinhivnit betbre the day fixed for tlio nsvombly. 

Place of iTffocJsiis. — The Cumitia Trihnta not lieiiig like the Coinitia Cen- 
turlata, e'.?entially a military asscinlilage, might l>c held anv where cither within 
or without the wall.?, provided tlie di'taiico fiotn the romoeiium wa? not more 
than a mile, heyoiul which limit the Tribunes had no jnn'dietion. The ordinaiy 
place of meetings within the city was the lower ri»rurii, and more rarely the 
Capitol ; Avithont the city, the Cam])us ^fartius, or the J’lata riaminia. “ 

Preliminary Form-. — All tho f«»5 mulities with rogaid to anspi{‘cs^ and 
sacritiecs ■v^'ero dispensed witli in the Coinitia Tributa. The only oh-tncle seems 
to have been the formal annoiincenieut, {nhimntiatior^ ly a qualihed pci son, 
that he was obiserving the heaven.? (^I'sirvarc dc codo.) 8cc above, p. 1 to. Comp. 
Cic. in Vatin. ' 2 . 

.Tfodr of Procedure. — The )icople having as.scinhled, the president explained 
to tho meeting tiio matter fw whidi it lia<l been called together; if a law was 
propo.-ed, it wa? read over by a <’lerk {.o'cdm^ or jmblic crier ; ( pmuro ;) if an 
eIc<‘tioii was to take place, the naine.s of tlic candidate.? were proclaimed by the 
president, who then introduced tho-c w ho were de.?irous of speaking. Nome 
could addre-'j the as-eini'Iy without his ].eimi'si()U except a Tiibuno, any one of 
whom C'mid at onee put an emi to the j>roceedit»u> hv Ids ^^•fo. 

Voiiji;:. — When the matter had been .'.utlieieiitly <li.M-U'-'0d. the niiiltitude. w ho 
had been standing'’ pjomi.scuously. n.)W '‘(•[mrafed and <Ii\ ideil into their rc'^pective 
Trilie-*. i.ots were then end, deriding the order in whi<-h each ttihe sliould vote, 
th.’U wliieli was called upon to vote tir't being "tried 'J'lihii.-i Pri/(ci/>ii/m or 
Tv/hfi'i Pni< rtujiifirn and the Tribes whh-h tidlowod Inr>‘ Yocufiir, The votes 
were oi igiiially given viva voce, afti'rwards hv ballot, as explained above,]). 
lOS. Each Tribe laid one vote, the vote of the Tribe being decided hv the majority 
of individual? "wlio com])o»ed the Tribe, and the majority of Tribes deciding the 
question at issue. 

Although the Comitia Tributa was the most democratic in it? constitution of all 
the popular assemblies, the clas.-iiication of the x'oters, depending entirely upon 
their jilace of residence, -without reference to descent, fortune, or age, it must not 
be supposed that the .sudVage of each citizen lia«l eijual freight in deciding a 
question, since this eouhl only have been Ihc case liad each Tribe Contained 
exactly the .same number of voters. When Servins Tuliins tinst distributed the 
people into local tribe.s, the .sum total of those who lived constantly in the city 

1 rjv. II bG Iir. 31 bb. Ci. IV '7 V. 17. XXV. . a 4. xxvn 20 XXX. 41 . Dtonys. VL 

.,7*' Cic pro Sest. ai de leg. agr II «). pro Tianc. 20. in Vatin 6. AuL 

w«ai IV. 14. Val. Max. VI i 7 

Lir. III. 54. XXV. 3. XXVII 21. XXXIII. 25. XMII. 16 Cic. .ad Fara. VIL 30. ad 
Att. I. ! IV 3. Pint. C. Gracch. .3. 

3 On this a doubt may exist, see p. 110. and the references in note. 
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was not very <^Teat, aiul tlic Roman tcrntorv was divided among' a very large 
body of small proprietors, so that the iiunil>er of individuals in eacli of tiie four 
regions of the city did not, probably, greatly exceed the number of those who 
were enrolled in the twenty-six countiy di-stricts. But, as the population of 
Rome increased, tlie estates around became more extensive, and the imm])er of 
proprietors and of fiee labourero diminished, so that the disparity of numbers 
in the City arid the Rustic Tribes must have been striking, although this as, to a 
certain extent, conn tei balanced by the enrolment in one or other of the llustic 
Tribes of the inhabitants of those lNinnici]na \\ho, from time to time, were 
admitted to the full Civthis. The Tribe to whicb each citizen belongecl was, 
strictly speaking, determined by the jdacc of his altode; but a uide (liscretion 
seems to have been left to the censors, under ■\\jio.'>e insjiection the lists were 
made up. Accordingly, we fiml that Appiu< C'lauiliu<, (censor B.C. nho 

seized every opportunity of mortifving the ari.'tocracy. in older to render the 
Comitiu Triimta inou* democratic, and to iicuiralizo the iiitlucnce of the country 
voters, di'^poi'cd the lo\ve'^t clas't of <*iii/en< aiiioni:' all the Tribes (JunivUhns ;/cr 
omnes I'onnv et ('mnpinn corrupit . . . Th co mjxjvr in duas 

parties cirifa.s'. Altfid ii/fr<fu' pnjt/i!i/.\\ f'antoi ct cirJior hixinrum^ 

alind fhi'i fdcfio This aiianu‘’ment 'vas liowcvcr. oveithr(i\\ n 

by Q. Fabins RniiiaiuH. a\1io, wlim concur, ( !I.< ;‘t04.) curolh'd llie ■\^holc nf 
the “ tbroH'-is tiuba" in the fuir city tiil-f'. and ihiw gaiiuvl f >r liimM'lf and In'^ 
de^'cendani'^ the title of JJd.ii/nn< — •.aiKtl <-iiiiciii <ii(fc rdiisn^ .'■i'lnil />•= 
liuuiUhmni um in ^nfimt Cvnutut /'>»///, (mini ni j'onic<i.ia tniha/n cicnt/nn in 
(puitnor frihv^ coniicif, nrhoiKisipic lov <ij>p<.H<(rit. - 

Tlio changes which took jdaci* ii-i.m lime t" time rcciarding the Tiilies in which 
Lihertini were enrolled have been already noticetl. t^ee p. 

COMITIA CALATA. 

Ill ‘ulditimi to the Comiiia Cnriata^ C. Ccuturiatu and C. Trihufa. we find 
a fourth species ijf Comitia mentioned, altliougli rarely, by ancient waters, under 
the name of Co/ndui Ccilnta^ ami mueli discussion has taken place among 
scholars with regard to the nature and object of tlicse assemblies. Our chief 
information is derived from the following passage, in Aldus Gellius (XY. 27.) — 

In lihro Laelii Fdlcis ad Q, Mnciinn jn'imo scriptnm esl labconem scrihere^ 
Calata Comitia esic^ quae pro collojio poutijicum hihentnr nut Repis ant 
Flaminnm inangnrandorum cansfa. Forum aufcm alia cffss CrniATA, alia 
Co’Tt'uiATA. Curiata per Uctorem Curialum calori id cst^ couvocari: 
Caituriata ])er cornicinem. lisdcm ComittfS quae Calxta nppdlari dixbnnsy 
et Sacroruni Dttestatio et Tcstainadu Jnri solchauf. Tria enim genera 
testa mentonnn f nisse accepimns ; uninn^ quod in (lalath Coinitiis^ in condone 
populi p fi vXc 

It appeals fiom thi" — • 

1. That the Comitia Calata was an as-'Cmbly held by the Pontificc.s, and 
here we may remark that the verb Calare^ meaning to snuiinon. \\ a> in ordinary 
use among the Roman priests, Avhov* attendant^ ueie termed ('alafons. 

2. That the people assembled sometimes in Curiae and sometimes in ( Vn- 
turiae, 

1 Liv IX. 46. 

3 Liv. 1 o. 

3 A'arro L L V. § ]?>. VI J IP. 27 Paul Diac. s.v. Calnture^, p 3i. Mftcrob. S. L 
Sery ad Virg. G. L 3G8. A-n. VIII. <54, 
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3. That the objects for which these meetings were held were tlirecf'hl — (a) 
For the consecration of certain priests, the lUx Sacnjicnlns and the llamines 
- — {h) for the making of wills — (c) For the Detestatio Sacrorum. 

from a fidl consideration of the above, and all otiier passages bearing upon 
this subject, it appears probable that the^e assemblies were ot the same nature 
as those held iu the Capitol, in front of the Curia Calahra, (see p. 26.) to 
which the pcoj)le were convoked (^calahiutnr') on the ap])Carance ot each new 
moon, when one of tiic Pontifice.s or the Ilex Sacriticulus made proclamation 
(calando prndd)at) of the distribution of the Xoncs and Ides for the month, 
and also of the days consecrated to the worship of the gods. It seems certain, 
moreover, that in tlic Comitia Calata, for whatever j)inpose summoned, the 
people at largo were altogether pas."ive, being merely listeners receiving infor- 
mation, or witnesses beholding some formal pr<»cc<Inrc. ^ 

AVitli reu'ard to tlie making of wills, wc find a distinct assertion in Gains (II. 
§ Inl.) — Tt’sfamtntaniiH aulem yewra initio duo fuevunt: n<im aut Calatis 
Ounitih facithant, quae Comitia his in anno tcstamenti.-< fadcudis distihata 
(See — and then proceeds to say, that the practice of making ^^ill.■^ in this 
manner liad fallen altogether into di»usc. A will made in the Comitia Calata 
was, in all probability, a formal j)ublio declaration by the testator, of the manner 
iu which lie wished Ids property to be disposed of after death, and this method 
was resorted to at a period when written documents were little employed, in order 
that his real wishes might be proved by a multitiiJe of witnesses, and all dispute 
and litigation thus obviated. 

Witii regard to the Detestafio Sacrorum it is impossilde to speak with confi- 
dence, since tiie expression is found nowhere exccjit in tlic passage ([noted aliove. 
It is generally believed to have been a fi)rmal declaration n])oii the paVt of an 
beir. that he renounced certain sacred rito.-^ whicli were occasionally attached to 
piMpcrty, ' such renunciation repdring the sanction of tiie 1‘ontifcx Maximus, 
given in presence of the a-^cirdded people. 

If the views explained above are coircct. it fdlows tliat Comitia Calata 
a[)jiroached moie nearly in their cliaractcr to (' m/'voaes* than to Comitia properly 
so called, since the C'Mjnee Comiliit wa-; waniing, the pcojjie not biMiig asked 
to vote upon any propoi.d, l»ut ,’?imitnonod merely to see and to hear; and this 
is confinned bv the cxpre.-.sion of Anlii" Gelliu ' — Trta cnini fi>‘iii'ra t(.--tamen^ 
tornm fudse ac('<jd/nus inium quod Calatis ComitUs ix coxckjxk rOPL'U 
Jiertt, :s.c. 

4.'omitia «iiid<>r ilir Finpiro.— This Subject may bc dismissed in a very few 
words. 

Coindia Cnriata. — The Comitia Curiata continued to meet under the Empire, 
for the purpose of confirming adoptions. Leqes Curiatae were passed, ratifying 
the adoption of Tiberius by Augustus and of Nero by Claudius. The ceremony 
is alluded to as common in the speech of Galha, reported bv Tacitus, and although 
at a later period the consent of the Senate was held to bc snfiicient, the ancient 
practice was not formally abrogated until a law was enactcil (A.D. 286) by 
Diocletian declaring — Arroqatio ex indubjentia prinripali facta^ perinde valei 
apud Praetorcni vel Praesidcni intimata, ac si jier Populum iurc antiquo facta 
esset. ® 

2 Vnrro L L. V. § 13 VI. } m 27 Paul. Diac. s.v. Calatores, p. 38. Macrob. S. I* 1& 
6erv ad Vir^. G. I. 263 ^£n. VIII. f.«. 

2 Cic. do le^ff. II 21. 

3 Suet. Octav. C',. Tacit. Ann. XII. 26. 41 Hist. I. 15. Dion Cass. LXIX. 20. LXXDL IX 
Cod lust. VIIL xlviii. 2, 
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Comitia Ceniurlafa and Comitia Trihuta . — Wc liave seen that tlie prero- 
gative of the people, as exercised under tlic republic, in tlic.^e Comitia, was 
fourfold— 1. To declare u’araiid to conclude peace. '2. To act ns a supreme court 
of criminal judicature in all cases affecting the life and privileges of a Ivoman 
citizen. 3. To enact laws. 4. To elect magistrates. 

1. With regard to the first of tJiesc matters, the peoj)le seem never to liave 
been consulteti after the battle of Pharsalia. ^ 

2. Their direct interference with the second liad been, in a great measure, 
rendered unnecessary, by the institution of the Quacstiones Perpetual, which we 
shall discuss at largo hereafter. They still, however, even in the age cf Cicero, 
acted as judges in causes, such as that of Rabirius, for which no separate court 
had been established, and their control over criminal prosecutions was fully 
acknowledged in theory until they were finally deprived of all jurisdiction by 
Augustus. ^ 

3. TJiey retained the power of enacting laws, ostensibly at least, for a longer 
period. 

Augustus submitted several measures to the people in their Cmnitia according 
to ancient fijims, and in some instances met with .such strenuous opposition that 
he was compelled to modify his proposals. His example was followed to a certain 
o.xtent by Tilierius and Claudius; and the assemblies appear to have been 
occasionally summoned for legislative purposes as late as the reign of Xerva. 
Ci'adiially, however, the epistles and decrees of tlic Pi'incc and the resolutions of 
the Senate, passed witli his approbation, superseded all other legislation ; and we 
liave no reason to believe that any bill was ever submitted to the Comitia after 
the close, of the first century. ^ 

4. The Comitia were still summoned for the election of magistrates in the 
second century, but they did not possess even a shadow of power. Julius Caesar 
and Augustus recommended^ as the phrase was — Coinmendo vohis — the persons 
whom they desired to raise to the Consulship, and also one half of the number of 
candidates requisite to fill the other offices of state, professing to leave the 
remaining places open to free competition, and Augustus even went through tlie 
farce of canvassing the electors in person on behalf of those whom he had 
named. ^ But under Tiberius, the little wdiicli had been left by his predecessor 
was taken away ,* and while the Emperor still continued to nominate the Consuls 
and a certain number of tlic magistrates of inferior grade, the rest were selected 
by the Senate. Ho^’ever, when Tacitus says (Ann. I. IG) — Turn primum e 
Campo Comitia ad Patres translata sunt — he does not mean to assert that 
popular assemblies for the election of magistrates were no longer held, but merely 
that they thenceforward ceased to exercise any real influence. ^ The Comitia 
Centuriata were regularly summoned, and met, as in the olden time, in the 
Campus Martins ; and down to the period indicated above, the proceedings seem 
to have been conducted with due reganl to all ancient forni'J and ceremonies. A 
Consul presided, auspice^ were ob.seiTCil, prayers and .sacrifices were offered up, 
and even the red flag was hoisted on the Janiculum but the people, iri'^tcad of 

1 See Dion Cass XLII 20. 

2 Dion Cass LVI 40 

3 Suet. Octav. 34 Vesp 11 comp Senec de benef VI. 3Z Gains T §4 Digest. L IL 2. 
§12 ill 9 iv 1. The words of the Institutions I. ii 5. are very distinct. 

4 .Suet. Caes. 41. Octav. 40 56. ViteU II. Tacit Hist I. 'H. comp Dion Cass. XLII. 20. 
XLIII. 45 47.51 LIII 21. LV. 34. Appian. B C I 103 

5 Tacit Ann. I. 16 81. Velleius II 124 126 Dion Ca«s. LVIII 20 

6 Suet Vesp 5. Doiri. 10. Plin Panegyr. 63 seqr^ Dion Cass XXXVII. 23 I.VIfl 20L 
comp Vopisc. Tacit. 7. 
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being called upon to choose freely from a numerous body of as])irants, were 
required merely to give their sanction to a list, previously drawn up by tlie Prince 
and the Senate, containing the exact number of individuals requisite to iill tlie 
vacant offices, and no more. An attempt was made by Caligula to make over 
once more the elections to the people, but the airangenients of Tiberius ^vere soon 
restored. ' Although the people were thus altogether excluded, the pow cr of 
selection intrusted to the Senate was, under some emperors at le.ast, exercised 
freely. This appears from the accounts transmitted to us by the younger Pliny 
of the zeal with which the Senators were canvassed and biibed, just as the larger 
constituencies had been in former diiys; of the violent paity s)>irit exhiidted, and 
of the scenes of tumult and confusion which arose, and which rendered the 
introduction of the ballot expedient, forcibly contiasting these disorders with the 
grave and dignified composure which had characterized the proceedings under 
the first Emperors. ^ 

It would appear that at the beginning of the fourth century the I'cople h.td 
ceased to be called together even as a matter of form, and by writers who 
flourished at the close of that century the Comitia arc spoken of as political 
institutions understood by antiquarians only.^ The words of Syinmachus (11. 
A.D. 380) are very distinct as to the practice in his time — Inteliujamus vostri 
seculi bona : abest cero. turpis, diribiiio corrupta clientetarum cuncis, sitclla 
venalis. Inter Senatum et Prindpes Comitia transiyuntur ; elirjunt Putrts, 
conjirmant Superiores. (Orat. ined. p. 40. ed. Jlai.) 

1 Suet. CaL 16. Dloa Cass. LIX. 9. 20. comp. Jur S. X 77. Mod.)st Digest. XiA'IIf xiv 
I. Dion Casa. LIL 30. 

2 Flin Epp. IIL 20. comp. IV. 23. VL )9. Tacit Adu. IV V. XIII 29 Dion Cass 
IsXXVIII. 23. 

S Arnob. adr. gent. II. 67. AmmUn. MarcelL XIV. C. 
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CHAPTER V, 

MAGISTRATES OF THE REGAL AND REPUBLICAfl PERIODS AXD 
UXDER THE EARLY EMPERORS. 


KF.GCS. 

For two liuiklred auJ forty-four years after the foiiuJatioii of the city, tha 
administration of public allairs was in the Iiaiuls of one supreme magistrate, u ho 
held his office for life, with tlic title of /.Vr. 

Mnlic'i diaclini'^'cal bj- ilic King. — The fuiletious of the King wore tlircc- 
fold— 

1. He was tlio suiiretne civil magistrate, the upholder of older ami the laws; 
he alone liad the light to suminoii meetings of tlio Senate and of tlie Comitia 
and to guide their deliberations, and he presided in all courts of justice. 

i. He was commander-iii-cliief of the armies of the state. 

3. He was chief priest, and as such, e.xercised a guiding influence ovei all 
matters connected with public religion. 

Itlode of Election. — Although the office of King was held fur life, it was not 
a hereditary but an elective inomirehy. MTicn a King died, the supreme power 
(iumma potestas) having proceeded from the Patricians, who constituted the 
Populus, was supposed to return to them (res ad patres rediit.') They were 
forthwith summoned (convocabanlui-) by tlio Senate ; they assembled in the 
Comitia Curiata, and proceeded at once to ciioosc, out of their own body, a 
temporary King (prodere intcrrtpcm') to diseli.argo the duties of the regal office 
until matters were ripe for a new election. This Intcrrcx remained in olfiee for 
five days, and tlicii liiiiiself nominated (prodiilil) his successor, wlio continued 
in office for a like period. It was understood that the Comitia for the clioicc of 
a new King was not to be Iiehl by tlie fiist Iiitcrrex, but the second might 
proceed to tlie election ; if a longer period was re<iuircd for deliberation, a number 
of IiiteiTcges niigiit follow in succession. At length the Iiiteircx and the Senate 
n.aviiig, in all probability, made arrangements as to tlie iierson to be jjioposed, 
and the Comitia Curiata, consisting entirely of Patricians, liaving been legiilaily 
summoned by tlio Interrex, the individual nominated by a inajoiitv of the 
Curiae was clioscii (creatus est) King; but tlie Curiae were restricteil to tlioso 
candidates wlio liad received the sanction of the Senate, and were proposed by 
tlio Iritcrrex — Tullum Ilostilium populus Jlcgcm, interrege rngauU^ Comitiis 
Curiatis creavit. MTien the result had been announced by the Interrex who- 
piesided, the monarcli elect was conducted by an .\ugur to the .Vrx, and there 
seated on a stone called the Auguraculuiii, with his face to tlie south. The omens 
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■were then observed, and if favourable, the fact was announced iiy the nnc'i.r lo 
the multitude assembled in the I’oimu below; and the clu'ico of iho Ciiiiao. in 
so far as the priestly character of the monarch was concerned, nas declaivil to 
be ratified by tlic approval of the gods. ^ riiially, tlie new King summoned the 
Comitia Curiata, and submitted to them a law confoiring Impn'inni upon 
himself, ^ and this having been passed, ^ the ceremonies ncie licld to be comjili-te. 

Such, as far a.s we can gather, from the indi^t^^c•t and incon-i^tent statements 
of those writers nlio have touched upon this of)'Sciire pciiod, -were the tbrms 
anciently oi)servcd. The accounts ^itli rei!aul to the Intcnex are especially 
contradictory, and tlie authuis who speak with ilie grealc-t j)nn‘i>iim, evidently 
took it fill- granted that all tlie rules and usaircs connected with the bitcrrev of 
the repuhiican tinieswcre identical witli tlio-e in fiirco in legard to the functionary 
who bore tlic same appellation in the da\^ of the King-?. ^ 

ServiiH lulling wa=, we are told, the fir-^t King who «catcd him''e]r upon the 
throne without having hcen duly elected by the Comitia Curiata, {iiiin.^su 
popnli,) hut he obtained their sanction to a Lc c Curiata dc impnio (Cic.de 
Tv. 21.) 

lu.Nigiiin of iiic KingN. — These wcrc — 

1. Tw’elve attciulantSj called Lictorc.'^^ each hearing a l)iinilIo of rods, with an 
axe in the midst, (/a.<ces cum ^•?curibHs^') emblematic of the power of scourging 
and of life and death. 

2. Sella a chair of .<-tate ornamented with ivory. 

3. Tof/a Practexto^ a white cloak or mantle with a sctulct border, or some- 
times a Toga Picta^ a cloak embruiilored witli figures. 

4. Tnthca^ a tunic striped with .«eail(*t or purple. 

iRtr.iwrs cr.LEKi'w. 

The Tribnnu^i Cdn'um or commander of (he cavalry, occupied tlie second 
place in the state, being a sort of ai<l-dc-camp to the King, and hi» rc])rcseiUative 
in military allairs on the other Iiand, the 

cc.sms funis s. traefixti'S vriu 

w'as an otlicer appointed by the King to act as liis deputy when compelled to 
-quit the city. ' Tlicre weic al<o 

Ql'AESToKE.S ; 

but we shall reserve our remarks upon these until we discuss tlie Quaestors of 
the commonwealth. 

now pioceed to treat of the magistrates under the republic, commencing 
with the — 

COXStXES. 

Origin of the Office. — Upon the expulsion of the Kings, it was resolved, in 
accordance, wc are told, with a suggestion contained in the commentaries of 

1 Liv. I. IS Pint N'uni 7. Paul Diac. s.v. Avpatraculum, p 18. 

2 Cic de R II. 1.3. i: IS - 2 ]. 

his la.st sanction was expressed by the phrase Patres aucloret Aant — Pattes auctores 
fuerunt. See i iv I 17 

4 The chief authorities are, Cic de R IT 12. Liv 1.17 3J HI 40 IV 7 V. 31. VL *L 
yll 17. 21 VIIL 2:1 Dionys H 57 60. III. 36 IV, 34. 40 Rf) VIII 90 Plut Num. a 
■"PP|,®o n C. L 98. Dion Cass- XL. Ah. .Ascon et Schol Bob in Cic. pro Milon. 5. 

» The whole of these seem to have been of Etruscan orii;ln. Liv I 8. Cic. de R. IL 17. 
PJ'n- HN. VIII 48. IX S9. Macrob. S I. 6 0»id Fast. I. 37 11.501. Juven S VIIL 259 

5 D'onys- *V 71. Lyd. de magist. 1. 14. Pompon, de orig. iuris. Digest. I. U. 16. 

7 TiK'it. Ann. VI. ll. © * e 
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Scrvilis Tullius, M ho, it M'as believed, contemplated the establishment of a repub- 
lican constitution, to place the executive in the hands of tM'o supreme magistrates, 
who might act as presidents of the infant commonwealth. ^ 

These tAvo magistrates ■were originally designated Praetores, - that is, leaders, 
{quod populo praeirent^') and sometimes Ibices but both of these appellations 
were superseded at an early period ^ by the title of Coxsules, bestowed, it 
would seem, because it was their duty to deliberate for the welfare of the state, 
reipiihlicae^)\v\n\(i the names Praetor and Index "were eventually 
tran-ferrod to other functionaries. 

<H-j«iiial Jurisdiction of the f’oti-iiis. — The Consuls at first exercised pre- 
ci>cly the same powei*s, both civil and military, as the Kings — Uti consides 
jKiU'-latDJi Itahcrent tempore dumUixat anunam^ t/euere ipso et hire reqkun — 
Riqio hi)}>erio duo snnto;^ but fiom the immutability believed to attach to 
thinu’'?. i^acred, it was held that certain holy rites, -which in times past had been 
ricifoiiued by the Kings, could not be duly solemnised by persons bearing a 
ditferciit title and bolding oftiee according to a different tenure. Accordingly, a 
jji’ic't "wa": chosen for the special j)urposo of discharging these duties, and -was 
<lc'iuiiat*'d liix Sacrorum or Per Saerijirnlus. 

Put altiiough the civil and military functions of the Kings were transfeircd to 
the Consuls, the poucr wielded by tbc latter -uas very different in consequence of 
luimcH'Us important limitations and restrictions — 

1. ’llie CoiiMil') wcie always two in number (hupeilum duplex.) AVhen both 
were in the city or in the camp together their poM’cr was equal, and neither 
could take any step without the consent of ihc other. Moreover, an appeal lay 
from the judicial sentence j)ronounccd by the one to the other (appellatio collerjae) 
Mho had the right of cancelling the decision (interccssio collegae.) If a Consid 
died or resigned while in office, the remaining Consul Mas obliged to summon 
the Comitia for the election of a colleague {snhrogare s. svjfficere collegam) to 
fill tlie vacant place for the remainder of the year ; and a Consul so chosen was 
termed Conml suffectus, in contradistinction to Consv.Uo ordmanV, elected in 
usual manner. 

There are only four, or rather two, instances upon record of this rule having 
been violated during the period of the republic — one in B.C. 601, soon after the 
institution of the office, when the death happened so near the close of the official 
year that a new appointment was considered unnecessary — the other in B.C. 68, 
■when L. Caeciliiis j^Ictellus having died, and the Co?isul suffectus chosen to fill his 
])laco having also died before entering upon office, a second election Mas regarded 
as ojuinous, and Q. Marcius Rex remained sole Consul. Cn. Papiriiis Carbo, after 
the death of his colleague Cimia, (B C. 84,) remained sole Consul for nearly a 
year; but this M-as dining a period of civil war, M'hen the forms of the consti- 
tution were altogether disregarded ; and again, in B C. 52, Cn. Pompeius was 
deliberately elected Consul sine collega ; but this M’as at a juncture when the 
extraordinary disorders in the state called for extraordinary remedies, and 

1 Liv. I 4S. 60 Dionys IV 40 

2 Liv VII. 3, where the Consul Is styled Praetor Maxtmus. Plin H.N. XVIII. 3. Varro 
L L V. § 80 Fest s v Marimum Praetorem, p. 161. Aul. Gell. XX. I. 

3 Varro L.L VI. § 88. Liv III. 5^. Cic de legg III 3. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the term ludicex, which manifestly refers to their judicial functions, was ever 
applied ns a general title 

4 According to Zonaras (V^t. 10 ) the title Comut was introduced in B.C. 449, upon tlw 
expulsion of the Decemvirs 

4 Cic de R II 32 de leeg. III. 3 
« Dionys X. 17. Liv. IL 18 17. IlL 34. 3G. 
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Pompeius, alter iieluing office alone for five months, assumed his father-in-Iatv, 
Q. Caecilius Metellua Pius Scipio, as his colleague. ‘ , ■ , 

2. Tlte Kings held office for life, and were irresponsible ; the Consuls remained 
in office for the fixed period of one year only, (aimuum imperium,) and when 
they laid doivn their magistracy, might be brought to trial before the people if 
accused of malversation. It very rarely hajipencd that tlie same individual was 
Consul for two years consecutively, and when this did happen, it could only take 
place after a fr4h election, and no one, nheii pre.siding at an election for this or 
any other office, could receive votes for himself. Tlie only exception to tlic abot e 
rule is to be found in the case of Cinna and .Marius, wiio, in B.C. 84, continued 
in the Consulship without re-election; but this was an open and avowed 
violation of the constitution (I.iv. Epit. L.VX.V.) 

3. The Lex Valeria^ passed in the year of the first Consulate (B.C. 509.) 
by P. Valerius Poplicola, ordained — .Ve qnis mupielratus ch-eui llomanuni 
adversus proi-ocatinncm uccarcl neve verberaret (Cic. de K. 11. 31.) Of this 
and of the other laws De Provocatione, which were tlie great charters of the 
personal freedom of Roman citizens, wc shall speak more fully when we treat of 
the administration of the laws. 

4. The control exercised by the Tribunes of the Pleb.s, (B.C, 494,) of uliich 
we shall treat in the next section. 

5. In process of time their iafliience was still further diminished by the 
institution of several new magistracies, to the holders of which, the Praetors, 
Aediles, Censors, &o. were committed many duties originally intnisted to the 
Consuls. 

But notwitlist.anding those limitations, the power of the Coii.siils was at all 
times very gn at, and the office was alw.ays rcgardcil its the highe.'t in the state, 
the great object of ambition to ail nlio aimed at political distinction. 

dVe must consider their po'ver under two he, ads — 

1. As civil magistrates (putestn.^.) 

2. As military commanders (impen'iim.) 

Fotesrtas of ilic ('oiisiila. — While the Con-ul.^ remained in the city they 
were at the he.ad of the goveriiinoiit, and all other m.agi'tratc.s, with the excep- 
tion of tlie Tribune.? of the Pleh.?. were .'ubject to their control. They alone could 
summon meetings of the .Senate anil of the Cmnitia Centurial.a ; they alone could 
preside at such meetings and projiose subjects for deliberation to the former, and 
laws lor the approbation of the latter; - and they formed the medium of com- 
mmiication between the Senate and Ibreign powers. Until the establishment of 
the Praetorship and the Censorship, they acted as supreme judges in the civil and 
criminal courts, and superintended the enrolment and classification of the citizens. 
In virtue of their office, they possessed the right of summoning any one to appear 
before them, (voca/io,) and if he delayed or refused, they could order him to bo 
brought by force, (/irebaisii).') whether present or absent. In order to execute 
their commands, each was attended iiy twelve officers, called IJrtures, who 
marched in .single tile befiue the Consul, the individual neare.st to the niagi.strate 
being termed pnixiinus Lirtur, and being regarded as occupying a moro 
honourable post than the rest. IVheii the office of Consul w.as first instituted, 
each Eictor earned a bundle of rods {fasces') with an axe (scciiris) stuck in the 
midst, to indicate that the Consul possessed the porver of .scourging and putting 

1 Lir. XLI 18 Epit. LXXMll. CVII Velleius If. Dionys. V. 57. Dion Casa. 
XXXV. 4 XL. .iO. 

3 To what extent the Tribunes of the Plebs arrogated to themselves several of these func- 
tions will be seen in the next auction. 
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to death those who disobeyed his commands. But by the Lex Vcdeiia, (see 
above, p. 168,) it was ordained that tlie axe should be removed from the Fasces 
of tlie Consul while in the city, secures de fascibus demi jussit^ (Cic. de R. If. 
ol,) and when the Consuls appeaixjd in the Comitia, tlicir Lictors were compelled 
to lower their Fasces {fasces suhmittere) as an acknowledgment of the 
sovereignty of the people. 

liiipi i-iuni of the Consuls. — The vote of the Comitia Centuriata, by which 
the Consuls were elected, conferred upon them civil authority only, {potestas^) 
but as soon as they entered upon office, military power also, {imperium^) and 
the right of taking the auspices {auspicia) were bestowed by the Comitia 
Curiata. This, under the rcj)ublic, was, as we (lavc seen, a mere form, but a 
form never dispensed with. (Read what has been said upon this subject when 
treating of the Comitia Curiata, p. 149, sec also p. 142.) 

The Consuls were, for several centuries, occuj)icd :lhIlo^t exclusively with 
military operations, and in this capacity they liad the ©upremc command of the 
armies committed to their charge, and of all matters connected with the prose- 
cution of war in the field ; but tliey could not make peace or conclude a binding 
treaty without the consent of the Senate and t!ic Comitia, and by the former the 
number ot troops to bo employed, tlieirpa\, clothing, and all other necessary 
supplies were voted (e.g. Liv. XLIV. 16.) In their capacity of gcncials-in- 
chief, the Consuls were invested with absolute po^vc■r over their suklier'S, and 
could inflict, if they saw fit, even the punishment of dcaili, and hence, when in 
the field, their Lictors bore axes in the Fasces. 

Rt'lnlioii ill wliicli (ho Coii^iiU slooil to onch ollior, — )Vo have already 
remarked that the two Consuls were upon a fo<»ting of perioct equality, and that 
one might at any lime stop the j)rocee«lings of the other, or, wlieii aj)pealcd to, 
cancel his decisions. But u iicn both Consuls were in the city, it was the invari- 
able practice, in order to f)rcvcut confusion and collision, that each Consul should 
in tuni, usually for the .space of a month at a time, assume the principal place 
in the direction of public atfairs. That Consul whose turn it was to take the 
lead, was attended in public by his twelve Lictors, who marched bcfoie him as 
above described, while liis colleague ap{)carcd citJier altogether without Lictors, 
or In's Lictors walked bclihid Inm, and he was preceded by an ordinary messenger, 
termed Accensus. Hence, the acting Consul is described as the one poies quern 
fasces erant^ or cuius fasces erant. * TIic individual who had the Fasces during 
the first moiitli seems to have been termed Afaiur Consul^ and the precedence 
was probably determined by seniority in years. “ 

"When both Consuls were witli the .same aiiny tiic troops were divided between 
them, each taking special ch.arge of one lialf, an.t they assumed the supreme 
command iijjon alternate day«., unless one voluntaiily yielded to the other. 

dVlien any doul)t or competition arose with regaid (o the performance of 
particular duties, tlic matter uas usually settled b\ lot. ‘ More ^\ill be said upon 
this jioiiit in treating of the province^. 

Iflotle of lileciioii. — Tlie Consul.’?, from the perii*d when the otlico vas 
instituted until the downfall of the republic, uere alway.s cho-^on by the Comitia 
Centuriata, and tbc a.-.'^cmbly convoked for that jaupo'^o could bo iicM by no 
magktrate except one of the Consuls, or a Dictator, or an Iiitcnex. The election, 

1 Cic do R. n :n Liv II 1. VIII 12. IX 8 Dionys. V 2 IX 43. Suet C.ies 20. 

2 See on this controverted point Cic de R. II .31 Val Max I\L i. 1. i’lut PopL ]& 
Dionys. VI .'>7 -Aul Cell II. Li Ke^t s v. Mitnmum Pniftorein, p. Kil. 

3 Liv III. 70. XXII ^7. 11 XXVIII 9 Poljb III. 110. VI. iG 

4 Liv. II 8 IV 26 XXIV. 10. 
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towards tlie close of the republic, if not interriiptecl ov civil commotion, ociierallv 
took place in July, some months hefoie the Consuls entered upon office, in oiiler 
to give full time fur ascertaining that no coiriipt practices liad been resorted to. 
This, however, was not the case in the cailier ages, and at no peiiod i\as a 
specific time fixed fur holding the election, nor was theio any law requiiing that a 
certain space should intervene betneen the election and tlic induction into office. 

Order from vvliirh ilir «rrr €liO!,rii. — The Consuls were origi- 

nally chosen from tlie Patricians exclusively ; hut after a fierce and protracted 
struggle, continued fur nearly eiglity years, (B C. 445 — 3(57.) towards tlie close 
of which, if we can tru=t the naiTiitiic of Livy, the rciiublic was left fiir live years 
in Encccs=ion (B.C. 37,5-371,) v, ithout Consuls or any other magistrates « ho might 
supply their place, (xuUIik/h nlinim, Liv. VI 35 ;) at length tlic Lex Liriiila 

was passed, (B.C. 3(57.) n hich ordained tliat in all time coming one of tlie Con.suls 
sliould be a Plebeian. Tliis anangement remained nndislinhcd fijr eleven cars; 
but in B.C. 355, the Patricians succeeded in evading the law, for in that car both 
Consuls were Patricians ; and the constitution w.as violated in a .'■iinihir manner 
six times during the thirteen following years, until in B.C. 342, after the meeting 
at Capua, a law was passed re-enacting more stringently the I.ex lAcinia, with 
the addition, that it should be lawful for the people, if they thought fit, to choose 
both Consuls from the Plebs — Uti Ikent Consnles umbos Pleleivs creuri. From 
this time forward, after some ineffectual icsi;,tancc on the part of the Patricians, 
the principle, that one Consul must be a Piebeian was fully reeogidsed and acted 
upon. No example, however, occurs of both Consuls being Plebeians until the 
year B.C. 215, when a succcsslul attempt was made to set aside the election 
on religious grounds, but the jiriicticc after this time soon became common. ' 

Mny of liidiiciioii into <(ince. — The Consuls appear to have, originally, 
entered upon office on tlie Ides of September, and on this day, in ancient times, 
the Consul drove a nail into the temple of Jupiter Capitolimis, thus marking the 
Lapse of a year — Euin clavitm, ii/iia rurne jier eu lemporu liltciuc eruiil, 
notum numcri nunorum fuissc ftritut (Liv. VII. 3. Dionvs. 1.) Since the 
Con-uls, .according to a fund.amcntal rule of the constitution, held office fiir one 
year only, this would have coniimicd to be the d.ay of induction in .all time 
coming had matter? proceeded uiih unvarying regularity. But it occasionally 
happened that, in con.scquence of the re.-ignation of the Coii.Mils, or from .some 
other cause, the office became vacant befiirc the year was completed, in which 
c.asc two new Consuls were cho.'cn, who held office for a year from the period of 
their election ; and more frefiucntly, in con.scquence of civil commotions, it came 
to pa.v3 that tlie year of office had expired before a new election could take place. 
In the latter case, since the ConsiiLs whose term wa.s finished, could no longer 
exercise any of their functions, the Senate nominated {prodehut) a temporary 
mtigi.strate, who, like his prototype in the regal period, bore the title of Inter- 
rex. The Interrex held office for five days only, when ,a succe.ssor was chosen ; 
and a succession of Interreges wcie appointed in this manner until tranquillity 
Wits restored, when the Iiitcrrex for the time being held the Comitia fiir the 
election of Consuls, who immediately entered upon their dutie.s, and remained in 
office for a year. In this w.ay the day was repeatedly changed. At first, as we 
have seen, it was the Ides of .September— in B.C. 493, the Kalends of September 
—in B.C. 479, the Kalends of ,tngu.<t— in B.C. 451, the Ides ofM.ay— in B.C. 
443, the Ides of December — in B.C. 401, the Kidends of October — in B.C 391, 

I Liv VI 35. 4>. VII I. 17_2S 4.>. X a 1.5. XXIII. 31. XXVII. 31. XXXIX. 3S. XXXV. 

10. !;4. Aul. Gtll. XVII 21. Cic.Brut.lt. 
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the Kalends of Julv — at the commencement of tlie second Punic war, B.C. 218, 
it was the Ides of March, and this continued to be the day until B.C. 154, when 
it was enacted that, in all time comingf, the whole of the ordinary magistrates, 
with the exception of the Tribunes of the Plebs, should enter u})on office upon 
tlie Kalends of January, and that if an Interregnum or any otlicr circumstance 
should prevent them from entering upon office until later in the year, lliey should, 
notwitlistanding, lay down their office on the last day of December, and their 
successors commence their duties on the fir-s^t of January, just as if tliere had been 
no intemiption. This system commenced witli the consulship of Q. Fidvius Xobilior 
and T. Annius Luscus, wlio entered upon office on the first of January, B.C. 153, 
and henceforward the civil and the political year commenced on the same day. ^ 
Ceremonies of Iitciueiioti. — The day Oil uhich the Consuls and other ordinaiy 
magistrates assumed office was marked by peculiar solemnities. The new Consuls 
usually arose at day-break, took the auspices, and then arrayed themselves in 
tlie Toga Praetexla before the domestic altar. A solemn procession (processus 
consularis) was marshalled, headed by ilic new magistrates in their robes of state, 
attended by the Senate and the dignified piicsts, and accompanied by a nnmeioiis 
throng composed of all clashes of citizens. The Aihole assemblage marched 
in order to the Capitol, nlierc uhitc steers were saciifiecd beffirc tlie great 
national shrine, and jiraycrs and von s ofiered up for tlic prosperity of tlie Bom.nn 
people. A meeting of the Senate nas then held, and the new Consuls pioeoedcd to 
make arrangements in the first place fbr the due performance ofjiubliciellgiousrites, 
and then to consider tlie internal condition of the state and its foreign relations. - 
of (lie Coii«iiisi. — The twelve Lictors, and the Toga Practexia^ a 
cloak nith a scarlet border, iiavc alieady been adverted to; and in addition to 
these outward badges of distinction, the ConsuD, upon public occasion, used a 
seat oniamented with ivory, teraied Sella Curiilis (see above, p. 94). This was 
somewhat in the form of a modem camp stool, and we can form a correct idea of 
of its form, as well as of the appearance of the Fasces^ from the numerous repre- 
sentations which occur upon ancient coins and monuments of every desciiption. 



* Dionya. VI. 40. XT G? Li?. III. 6. .36 IV 37. V. 9. SO VIII 20 XXII 1 XSX 39 
XLIV. i9 ... 

2 Lionys. II. 6. Li?. XXI 6J. Dion. Cass. LVIII. 5 Ovid Fast. I. 79. Epp. ex. F. IV. ii. 
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Naming of the V'ear after the Consuls.— In all annals, saCTCd anil civil, AS 
well as in public and private documents of every description, the dates were usually 
determined by naming the Consuls for the year. Tims, any event belong:in;^ to 
A. U. C. bS4, B.C. 70, would be fixed by saying that it took place Pompcio el 
Crasso Consulihus. Hence the phrase numerare mulios consules is equivalent 
to numerare multos annos; and Martial, (I. xv. 3,) when reminding his friend 
that he was neaily sixty years old, employs the expression, 

Bis iam peiie tibi Consul trigc<;imus in«tat. 

The practice coiniiuied under the Empire down to a very late period. 

HistoriaiH occasionally defined the periovl of a remarkable event by calculating 
the number of years which had elapsed from the foundation of the city ; but in 
all ordinary cases f.illowed the computation by Consuls. 

The Consulship itiKior iiie Empire*. * — A PlehiscUmn was passed as early 
as B.C. 342, prohibiting any individual from holding tlie same otfice twice within 
ten years — ne quU eitimlem mnfjistratum lutra decern annos caperet (Liv. VII. 
42.) This law was suspended during a period of. great alarm, in favour of 
Marius, who was Consul six times in the space of eight years, (B.C. 107 — B C, 
100,) WtOs openly violated by Cinna, Caiho, and Sulla, during tlie disorders of 
the civil war, and may be regarded as having been finally set a^ide when Julius 
CiTsar was invested with the Consul>hip and the Dictatorsliip in perpetuity 
(continuum Consulatuniy perpctnain Dictaturam.)^ After the death Cirsar 
and the battle of Philippi, the Triumvirs anogated to tlicmscKcs tlie rigid of 
disposing of the Consulship; and from tiie time when Augustus succeeded in 
establishing an undivided sway, tlic ofiicc was entirely in the Imnds of the 
Emjierors, uho conferred it upon uhom tlicy plea^^cil, and assumed it in jicrson as 
oflen as they thought fit, being guided in this matter by no fixed rule, but solely 
by tlicyr own discretion. Auaru^tus was CodjuI in all thirteen time«i, sometimes flir 
sevei.d years in .succession, (B.C. 31 — 1> C. 23;) hut during tlie hi't {liiity-'^ix 
years of his life (B.C. 22 — A.D. 14) tu ice only ; (B.C. 5 ami B.C. 2;) Vitcilius 
pnjclalmcd iiini'cir perpetual Consul \'e'j-a'ian was Con.^ul cluht times dining 
his reign often yeais: Domitian .seventeen timc«, for tlie fiivt time A.D. 71, ten 
ycai^ befa'o lil*^ acce"“ion, fiu- the I.a.'t time A.D. 0'», the year befoie his death ; 
JTadiian, on the otliei iiaml, a^'umed the ConsuDhii) iluiing tlie fii>t tliico years 
of Ills sway, (A.D, 117 — 119,) but never aftcrwaids (A.D. 1 20 — 13-'^.) 

Cuu.iulcs Ordbuirii Cou'^ules SufTtctL — Umler the republic two individuals, 
and no more, held the ConsuKlnp in the course of one year, except when a 
vacancy occurred from death or any other unexpected circum':taiice, in which 
case a successor was substituted (sufl'cetns cst.) Julius Caesar, however, in 
A.D. 45, hav ing entered upon the office along with M. Aemilius Lepidus, they both 
resigned before the cml of the year, in order to make room for Q. Fabius 
Jfaxirmis and C. Trcbmiiiis, and the fonner having dic<l on the last day of bis 
office, C. Caninius Uebilus was elected for the few lomaining hour«, an appoint- 
ment which afforded Cicero a tliemc for many a Litter je.st. The example thus 
set was caught up and adopted by the succe.ssor'^ of Ca'sar, and it sotin became 
the established practice to liavc several pahs of Consuls during one year, the 

1 An excellent account of the Consulship d'jrine the Imperial period w ill be found in (!io 
Ooctrina Numorum Vetcruni of Kcrufl. Tom \ III p 325 seqq who is closely followed by 
Marquxrdt. Consult also the article Consul by Kei.x, m the Kncvclopaedie der classischan 
Allot thuniswissens.jhaft. 

Caes 7i{. Dioa Cass. XLIL 20 XLIIL 4>. 

^ VitjU. il. 
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number varying according to the number of persons whom the Emperor felt 
desirous of gratifying. Under ordinary circumstances, two months was the 
period of office, so as to allow of twelve Consuls in each year ; in B.C. C9 there 
were fifteen, and under the coirnpt administration of Clcander, tlie chamberlain 
of Coramodiis, tliere were no less than twenty-five nominated for A.D. 189. ^ 

Those Consuls who entered upon office on the first of January, were tenned 
Consules Ordinarily gave their name to the year, and were held in higher 
honour than those who followed, and who were termed Consules Suffecti or 
Consules ]\Iinores ctpScs u-txtcv^ e-7rs»»'Xovu.') 

It is true that after tliis system was fully recognised, we find examples of 
persons retaining the consulsinj) for a whole year, as in the ca'^e of Gcrmanicus 
A.D. 12, ami Cn. Domitins A.D. 32 ; but these were rare exceptions, since even 
the Emperors, who, when they assumed the Consulship, generally took office as 
Consules Ordinarily appear to have been in tlie habit of resigning within a short 
period, in order to make way for others (Tacit. II. I. 77. Dion Cass. LIII 32.) 

Under the later empire the Consules Suffecti disappear almost entiicly ; ^ but 
we find mention made of Consules Ilonorariiy * as distinguished from Consules 
Ordinarii. These honorary Consuls had probably no duties imposed upon them, 
and enjoyed little more than the OrnamenUi Consulaririy to he described below. 

Consules Desirjnnti. — Under the republic a Consul was never elected except 
for the year immediately following the election, and during the months or days 
wliicli elapsed between his election and his induction, was styled Consul Dcsig- 
natus. But in B.C. 30, Consuls were nominated by tlic Triumvirs for eight years 
prospectively. ^ Of these, the year B.C. 34, together with B.C, 31, were assigned 
to Antonins. Hence, from the year B.C. 44, in whicli he was for tlie first time 
Consul, until B.C. 39, lie is staled on medals simply Cos., from B.C. 39 to 
B.C. 34, Cos Desig. Iter, et Tert., from B.C. 34, Cos. II. Des. III. until 
B.C. 31, when he appears as Cos. III. Octavianus, who, in B.C. 39, was in 
like manner nominated Consul for B C 33 and B.C. 31, passed through the 
same variety of titles, 

Augustus, ill B.C. 6, named his grandson, Caius, at tnat time fourteen years 
old, Consul Designatus ; but with the proviso, that he was not to enter upon 
office until five years had elapsed, and accordingly, he actually held the Consul- 
ship in A.D. 1. His brother Lucius was, in B.C. 2, named Consul Designatus 
upon the same teians ; but he died before the five years were completed. In like 
manner, Nero, when fourteen years old, became Consul Designatus^ although it 
was arranged that he was not to enter upon office until he had attained the age 
of twenty; and Vitellius, when he assumed the Imperial dignity — Comitia in 
decent annos ordinavit, segue perpetuum Consulem (Suet. Vitell. 11.) 

Ornamenta Consularia. — IVe are told by Suetonius (Cacs. 76) that Julius 
Ciesar — decern praetoriis viris Consularia Ornamenta trihuit — by which we 
must understand that he bestowed the title and outward badges of the Consulship 
upon ten persons who did not hold, and who never had held, the office of Consul. 
ThI.s statement is fully coiToborated by Dion Cassius, (XLTII. 47,) who inentiona 
in another place (XLVI. 41) that tlie Senate, at the death of Hirtiiis and Paiisa, 
being unwilling to elevate Octavius to the Consulship, in consequence of his 
extreme youth, endeavoured to get rid of his claims by bestowing upon him 

1 Cic. ad Fam VII. 30 Macrob S. II S. Dion Cass XLTII 46 XLVIII S.'* LX^II. 12. 

2 Symmachus, however, (fl. A D. 370,) spieaKS of a Consul tuffectu':, Epp. VI. 40. 

S Justinian. Cod X. xxxi. 66. Nov. LXXXl 1. 

4 Appian ( B C V 73 ) says for four years, Dion Cassius, (.XLVIII. 35.) who is boroe oul 
by ancient monunaeots, says for eigM. 
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Consular Honours {rit; os O'ij rtfzxt; rxi; iixxTtAxi; ss.oo^oox'j.') * From 
this time funvard mmierous examples occur of persons being invested with what 
may be termed a Titular Consulship^ the expression usually emploved to desig- 
nate tins mark of favour being Ornameuta Consularia s. Insignia Cuusularia°^ 
Ihe practice was extended to other offices of state, since we read, not only of 
Omamenta Consularia, but also of Oniamenta Praetoria, of Ornamenta 
Aedihtia, and of Ornamenta Quaestoria. The phi-asc Ornamenta Trihunitia 
does not occur, perhaps because the Tribunes of the Flebs had no external symbols 
ot rank; but wo find the emperors bestowing Dinnitates Ti ihunitias,' '.s-VuIx 
comes to the same thing (Capilolin. JI. Aur. 10 1 

_ Power ami Dignity of the Consuls under the Empire.— Uia Consuls, except 
m so far iis tlicy were the organs of the Imperial will, were mere cviihcrs in the 
state ; and, m fact, tlie short period during which they held office must'in itself have 
prevented them fiom possessing any weight. Thev were, however, allowed to 
pside m the CoinUia and at meetings of the Senate, retaining all the ancient 
J’/’rt’ occasionally administered justice in civil suits, and from the reign 

exercised special jurisiliction in cases 
fr, ° rod'ot’s. ^ But although shorn of all real power, the Consulship down 
and o’® was nominally the most exalted 

® if- praeponendus est omnibus 
ufnTJ - praemium con.sulatus—iSuinmum honum prini- 

amfsfv h employed by writers of the fourth; fifth, 

Lt'ciaUv duri iTif ’ "8 doubt that the office was invested, 

Lm^anVln 1 "‘8 mentioned, with a greater amount of external 

Lo office f ,7 00 ‘v /“® '‘■8«‘*8"i- The Consuls, when inducted 

wliffli u’tJ consularis.,) appeared in a dress, 

a triumn'h ' £?''=88‘'^ imitation of that ivorn by generals of old when celebrating 

rPooa nPfa V‘F ‘''® ’""1’'“ embroidered cloak, 

w I , n 1 ^ r ‘ ."-as a tunic striped with purple (Trubea) or 

of Z I f A 7 On their feet were .shoes of cloth 

bv M cirie'"' pT ’'^i “®"' ''8''8 88eittre (Sciph,) surmounted 

wleaffielt loir /A and Secures 

loftv char ot an Their .SW/d Curulis was placed in a 

crowd Mi w ,v iA A" ' tl-ev scattered handfuls of raouev upon the 
s iV . ‘'-“O- J!pt.vchs, {pfgillaria 

tions coimneinni-nf other trinkets, bearing iuscrip- 

sumptuous 'rn,np^ "if® '®. ‘'“'I'P'.^mus ‘lay, lyliich was closed by the exhibition of 
the office of rnn- 1 J'X ®"”- Irocopius, an individual called upon to fill 

exp^id a urn mi 1 ‘T® '’® 560,) was coiiellcd to 

display. ® ®'’® hundred thousand pounds upon this vain 

who'bou'7 im'Kyf (xTx v72l™aUhouBh'h"‘’''’‘'''ir‘'‘’“‘''‘''’ Cassius, 
uodetails although he uses the words enters into 

the grandson o7H"r^rm*eG7kT'm7s\'’m;;'n'’r'' T" as by Claudius on A crippa, 

Ornamenta from Calicula ^ * mduidudl haun^^ previously r ned l‘,aeloi\tk 

^ ‘® 

de a G. ,17 Mag II 8 Cod Theod. VI. vi. 1. IX. xl 17. lornande. 

Claud. Eutrop.II. prol. 7 Prob. et 
Nov. CV. AlUh Const XXXIV On tFio hh ?*» src. 26 Coinp lustiman. 

to a poor Consul, see a curious passage m Vo^sc manifested by the emperors 
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TRIBUSI I’LEBIS. 

Origin of ilic Office. — We Ihive already iiad occasion to point out that the 
constitution of Servius Tullius bestowed political existence upon the Plebs, and 
the object of that ^-eat logisl.ator was, we can scarcely doubt, to abolisii ulti- 
mately all exclusive privileges. His untimely death, however, prevented him from 
carrying out his design ; and under the cruel sway of his successor, all orders in 
the state were alike oppressed. After the expulsion of the second Tarquin, the 
Patricians strained every nerve, and for a time with success, to regain the 
position which they had occupied under the earlier kings, aiTogating to tliein- 
sclves the control of public alTairs and the possession of all the great offices of the 
state, which, at this iime, although nominally a republic, was in rcalitv an 
oligarchy in its worst form. At length, however, the tyranny, insolence, and 
cruelty of the dominant cltiss became so intolerable, that the Plebs were roused to 
vigorous resistiince, and in B.C. 494, sixteen years after the e.xj)nlsion of the 
Tarquins, they quitted the city in a body and retired (sccessit^ to an eminence 
beyond the Anio, which from that time forward bore the name of Moxs S.vcEi:. 
The Patricians, now thoroughly alarmed, immediately opened negotiations with 
the leaders of the movement, ooncoid was restored, and the Plebs agreed to 
return upoit the following couditiorts : — 

1. That inagi'trates should he elected antrually, under the name of Trihnni 
PlehiSi whose solo duty should be to watch over .and protect the interests of the 
Plebeian order and the persons of its ttrernbci’s, and that they should be armed 
with powers sufficieirt to secure these objects. 

2. That these magistrates should be clroseir exclusively fi'Oin tire Plebs. 

3. That the persons of these magistrates should be hallowed, (sacrosemeti,) so 

that if any one offered personal violetrce to a Trabune, or iniiieded liini ru the 
perfornrance of his duty, he should, ipso facto, become sacer, i.e. devoted to the 
infernal gods, and that, as such, he might be pnt to death with impunity artd Iris 
property confiscated to Ceres. Hence, the magistracy was tenued Sacrosancta 
Pote3ta.% (Upcc x(xl aert/Aof Rnd tl'c witich confetTcd these privileges 

Leges Sacratae . ' 

4. That the Tribuni Plebts should have the right to interfere, (intercedere,') 
BO as to stop any procedure whicit might appear to be detrimerrtal to the Plebs as 
a body, or to any member of the order. 

iVuiubcr of Tribunes. — Every thing corruected with the history of the early 
years of the Tribunate is involvcrl in deep obscurity, and the statements of the 
historians present irreconcilable discreparreies. It would appear that at first two 
only were chosen, their five, arid finally', in the year B.C. 457, ten, which continued 
to be the number over afterwards." The ten Tribunes were regarded as forming 
a corporation, and as sucli, wei'C styled collectively Collegium Tribunorum 
Plehis. 

Mode of JEIeciioii. — IVe are told expressly by Cicero and Dionyslns that the 
Tribunes were originally chosen by the Comitia Curiata ; but that in B C. 473, 
Publiliiis Volero, one of the Ti ibirnes, proposed a law — Ut Plebeii magistraliis 
Trilmlis Comitiis fierent — wliicb, aitiiougli violently' resisted, was can-led in the 
following year, (B.C. 472,) and that, from that time forward, the Tribunes were 
always chosen by the Comitia Tributa, one of the Tribmies already in office being 

1 On tTie Sacrosancta Potestai see Dion%s VI. 80 Lit. Ill S.i. Cic. pro Balb. 14 Dion 
Os98> LIII. 17. Fest s.vT Sacrnsanrtnm, Sucratae. Surer, p. 318 
3 The chief authorities are, Liv. II .‘1,1 44 58 III 30. IV 16. VI. 35 33. Cic deR. TI 34 
pro Cornel, and note of Ascon. Dionys. VI. 89 IX. 2. 41. 
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selected by lot to preside. ' During the swny of the Decemvirs, the functions of 
all the ordinary magistrates were suspended ; hut on the downfal of Appius 
svith his colleagues, the Pontife-V 3Ia.\imns presided at the election of new 
Tribunes. ^ 

In the earlier ye,ar3 of the Tribunate it wa.s con.^iderccl lawful for tlie presiding 
magistrate to call upon the electors to choose a certain number of Tribunes less 
tlian the full complement, at his own discretion, and then to permit those who 
were thus chosen to select their own colleagues, until the entire nundicr was 
made up. When vacant places in any corporation were supplied in this manner, 
by the votes of the members of the corporation, the proce.ss was called ( 'nnjildlio. 
The practice of (onplatw, in so far .as the Cvlleijiitin of the Tribunes was 
concerned, was forbidden by the Lex Trehtmia, passed in H.C. 448. “ 

Qiialillraiions. — The office Was open to all lioman citizens, under the 
following restrictions ; — 

1. Xo one coidd be elected who was not him.«clf Inrienuus and the son of an 
Inrientiiix. We find no violation of this rule until the time of .\ugustus. * 

2. X'o one could be elected except he belonged to the I’leb.s. IVe find one 
exception to this rule in the earlier ages, but the procedure was unquestionably 
illegal. ‘ It was not neces.sary for a candidate to be by birth a member of 
a Plebeian family ; it was hold sufficient if he load been aiioptcd into a Plebeian 
family, as in the case of Cicero's enemy, Clodius Pulchcr, olio was by liirtli a 
Patrician. 

3. In llio earlier .ago.? tlie s.ame individual was frequently elected Tiibime for 
two or nuoro years in succession. * But this pr.actice was stopped by the Ph hii- 
citum of li.C. 342, wliieli enacted — Xc quis eiinukm mriijisiratum iutra 
decern cmnos cuperet—a.w\ hence the attempt of Tiberius Gracchus to procure 
his own re-election was uncon.stitulion.al. 

l>ay of iiKlMciioii. — The filwt Tribune.- entered upon office on the 10th of 
December, (I\ Id. Dec.) and the day icmained imcliangcd during tlie whole of 
the republic and under the earlier enqicrors . ' There i- no instance of the office 
having been suspended or interrupted, (except mider the Decemvirs,) and 
although the Tribunes in office could, under no pictexf. lengthen nut their period, 
they wot e linhidden. under jj.ahi of death, to leave the I’lehs without its legal 
ju'otectoi s. Inwards the close of the republic, the election of new Tiibunes 
alwais took place a considerable time iielore they entered upon their dntie.s. 

Power of file Ti'ibiiiir.s — The powers of the Tribunes, according to tlie 
riews of those by wdiom the office xvas first e.stablished, were very moderate and 
entirely of a defensive cliaraeter. Tliey were required to afford assistance 
(ttuxilpnii) to a member of the Plebs, wlien opprc.ssed by a Patrician ; the person 
feeling himself aggrieved was entitled to call upon the tribunes for aid, (appel- 
Inre and when they granted the aid sought they were said esse 

anxilu>. Ill order to render thi.s aid cft’cctual, thev possessed the lus Inter'' 
ccssiunis. that is, tlie rigdit of interferwp, and at once putting a stop to any 
mc.asure w hich they deemed iiijiirioiis to their order ; in exerting this right they 
were said intercedere^ and the mode of exerting it was by pronouncing tha 

1 Cic pro Cornel, as above Dionys II c Liv III. 64 
S Lir III 54 C'lc 1 c 

3 Liv II 3.1 III 64 6 .J. V 10 

4 Dion Cass. LIII. 

3 Liv. Ill 6i. comp V. 10. Suet Oetav 10 
« Liv. II .56 III. 14 vi 24 29 yj 35 , 3 ,* 

f Liv. XXXIX .52 Dinnyg VI 89 
eilv. III. 55. Cic. de legg IIL a 
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Boletnn word Ve/o. ‘ In order that thej might always be at hand in case of 
need, a Tribune was, under no pretext, allowed to be absent from the city for 
twenty-four hours, except during the celebration of the Ferine Latinae, and he 
was bound to allow the doors of his house to remain open day and night, tliat 
he might be at all times accessible. Finally, in order to protect their persons 
from violence, tliey were declared Sacrnsancti (see above, p. 175.) 

Within a very brief period it was discovered that these protective powers might 
be made efficient as weapons of offence in a manner not originally contemplated. 
The Tribunes were themselves the sole judges of what was to be regarded as 
injurious to the Plebs, and consequently, when they' desired to carry any measure 
on behalf of their order, or to extort any extension of power for themselves, in 
opposition to the Patricians, they had the means of producing the greatest 
embarrassment and danger until their demands were complied with. Thus, they 
frequently prevented the election of the ordinary magistrates — they refused to 
allow troops to be levied or supplies voted in pressing emergencies — they suspended 
all business in the Senate, and, in fact, brought the whole machine of the state 
to a dead stop. By pursuing these tactics they succeeded, after many hard 
fought battles, in destroying, one after another, all the bulwarks of Patrician 
exclusiveness, in procuring the complete emancipation of the Plebs from all 
political disabilities, and their full and free admission to all the honours of the 
state. So far their efforts, although not always moderate and judicious, were, in 
so far as the end in view was concerned, in the highest degree praiseworthy; and 
after complete concord was established between the orders, the Tribunes appear, 
for a scries of years, to have generally exerted their influence with most patriotic 
singleness of purpose. But towards the close of the republic, they became the 
tools of the violent leaders of conflicting parties ; they factiously abused their 
power for the promotion of the most iinin-incipled and ruinous sciiemes, and were 
the foremost instigators of those scenes of riot and bloodshed which cast such 
a gloom over the last strugglc-s of the constitution, and which terminated in the 
utter extinction of freedom. Hence, it is not wonderful that those who viewed 
the Tribunician pow er under the aspect which it presented in those evils days, 
should have characterised it as — Postestas pestij'era, in seditione, et ad sedi- 
tionem nata * 

A Tribune had no right to summon a citizen to appear before him ; that is, he 
did not possess the Itts Vocationis : but he had the lus Prehensionis ; that is, 
he could order any one, who, in his presence, was violating the rights of the 
Plebs, to be taken into custody, and for this pinpose each tribune was attended 
by an officer, termed Viator. This Tits Prehensionis was sometimes stretched 
so far that there are examples of a Tribune giving orders for the arrest even of 
Constds and Censors, and commanding them to be led off to prison. ® 

Relation of the Tribunes to the .•iennir. — The Tribunes Originally had no 
rioht to enter the Senate-house; but they were wont to sit upon benches 
{suhsellia) at the doors, in order that they might be able to watch the proceed- 
ings, and, if they thought fit, put a negative on any proposed decree By the 
Piehiscitum Alinium, however, they became, ex officio, members of the Senate. 
The date of this ordinance is unknown ; but as early as B.C. 456 they assumed 


1 Ixiv VI. dO. 

2 Cic. de legjr. III. 8. where he makes his brother Quintus the organ of the sentimenti 
entertained by those who were hostile to the Tribunician power. 

S Lir. II. 36. ly. 26. EpiL XLVIII. LV. Cic. in Vatin. 9, ad Alt. II. 1 deleg. agr, 11,37. 
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the light of summoning meetings of the Senate, anrl we find one of tljcir bodj 
speaking in the Senate eleven years later (B.C. 445.) ^ 

Kcinlioit of tlic Tribunes to Public ITIcefiiiss nii«l f'oniitin — Trom lliQ 
cominencement the Tribunes had the right of calling public meetings (ri>r/rtn7ir<:') 
of tlie Plebs ; and in the year after the institution of the office, (B.C. 493.) tlic 
Lex [cilia was passed oidaining that no Concio, summoned by a Trilmiic, could 
be disturbed or called a wav (^avnrari) by any ratiician magistrate. Tiiis law 
remained in fn’ce at all j>eriods, for although we aie told by 3f(‘''ala, a> quoted 
by Aldus Gcilius — Cons}il ah omnibus mmjistratihus (t comitiattun U concioncin 
avocare potest — it i« clear, from various example.^, that this rule did not cxtciul 
to meetings at which Tribunes of the Pleb.s prc'idcd. - 

After the Comitia Tidnita were e.'^tablished, it uas one of the peculiar duties 
of the Tribunes to summon these assemblies, to prc’^ide, and to piopo^e law^, 
(agere cum and such laws were hence frequently termed 

Trihuniciac. During the struggles which agitate<l the state after the .‘•ec'S^ion 
to the Mons Sacor, ue find Triliunes on several oeca^^ioiis impeaching Patricians 
and bringing them to trial bdore the Comitia Tiilmta, e\C'M when the charge 
involved a Poena Ca/dtalis the pretext alleged being always, aj)p;treiitlv, 
some violation of the Pges Sacratae. But after the legi.-lation’of the Decerii' 
virs, it -would appear that all trials which involved the life or privilcLu-s of a 
Roman citizen could be held before the Comitia Centuriata only, and the Trilmnes 
could propose no higher punishment in the Comitia Tributa than the imposition 
of a fine (irrogatio midtae.) 

liimiintlons of ilic Tribiiiiiiinii Powcis— 1, It was Oxrlusivelv civil 
They had Potestas^ but ucrc never invested with Imperium. 

2. It was confined to the city and to a circuit of one mile outride the wal!«. 
Beyond this tlie Tribunes were sulject to the con.^idar power as if Prirati.* It 
■would seem, fiom two pa>-5ago.s m fdyv, that the Senate could invest tliem with 
extiaonlimuy pi')ivers, extending- even to foreign countries ; but such cases must 
be regaidcd as exceptions, tlepemlrng entiiely upon a special decree. ^ 

3. The nift.st important limitation to their power ic-ultcd finm the irl.itimi in 
which they .^tond ton anls each other. )Vh.-ii a Tiibuno uas appealed to and 
requested tu iutcrfcie on ludialf of aia individual who -..uulit hi^ ahb his au.riUum 
could not be granted until tlie uhule mdh gttim had heen ecii'ultcd and had pa.ssed 
an unanimous resolution, {dtcrclum.) granting the a'.>i-tanee sought, wliich 
resolution was publjcly announced on the pait of tlie college, (pro ndlcf/io^ s. ex 
coUegii sodentia pronuntiare,) hy one of its members. If tiie Tribunes were 
not unanimous the appeal was not allowed. On tlie same principle, a single 
Tribune might put his Veto upon any law proposed in the Comitia, or any 
resolution submitted to the Senate, altllough supported or originated by all hia 
colleagues. 

Hence the Patricians u ere enabled on many occasions to baffle the efforts of a 
majority of the Tribunes, and altogether to neutralize their influence by gaining 
over one or more members of the ColJeg'e and persuading them to put a negative 
open the measures promoted by the rest. 


1 Zonar. VII. 15. Dionyg. X. 31. Aul Cell XIV. 0. Liv IV. 1. Vnl Max. 11. II. 7. 
Who tells us that in ancient times when a decree of the Senate passed without opposition oa 
me part of the Tribunes, the letter T was written at the bottom to indicate their consent 
J Aul. Cell. XIII 15 Liv XLIII. 16. Val Max. IX. v. 2. Aurel Viet IIL 73 
« eg Conolatius— Appius Claudius, Lir. 11. 61— Kaeso Quinctius, Liv. TIL 12. 

4 pion>s. VJII y- Liv. IIL 20. Appian. B C. IL 31. Dion Cass. LL 19. 

^ Lit. L\. od. XXIX. 30, 
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4. The temporary check placed upon tlie Tribunes by tlie nomiiiaiion of a 
Dictator will be explained in the next section. 

5. The power of the Tribunes was, for a time, greatly reduced by a Ziz 
Cornelia of Sulla, which deprived them of all that they had ac(iuired or 
usurped during fi)ur ccntiuies, leaving them nothing but the lus intercessionis, 
with which they had been originally invested. * But this, like most of the changes 
introduced by Sulla, ivas disregarded after his death ; and the Tribunes were 
formally reinstated in all their former rights and privileges by Cn. Pompeius 
when Consul iiir the Hist time, B.C. 70. 

Insi^iiin of ilie Tribunes. — Although the Tribunes wielded so much real 
power, they had .scarcely any e.xtemal symbols of dignity. They wore no Toc/a 
Praetexta nor other official dress, they had not the right of the Sella Ciirulis, 
but sat on benciies or stools, called Snbsellia, and they had no Lictors ; but, as 
remarked above, each was attended by a single Viator. 

Tribunes of llie l*icbs niiiler Ilic ftmpii-e. — At no period of jRoman 
history were the Tribunes more active or more corrupt than during the last 
struggles of the free constitution. It was an alleged infringement of their prero- 
gative by the Senate which furni.shed Cm.sarwith a plausible pretext for crossing 
the Ilubicon and marching upon tlie city. But from that moment the office 
hccaino little better than an empty name. The unfctteied exercise of power such 
■IS they had wielded for four centuries and a-half, was altogether incompatible 
nith the dominion held by Juliii*, by the Tiiumvir.s and eventually by -Augustus 
and Ills successors. During the fiist century, howoNcr, they still retained some 
oiitw.ard show of their ancient authority. They .still summoned and prc-iiled at 
meetings of the Senate; they were still appealed to for their auxilinm, and still 
exerted, or threatened to exert, their right of intercession ; but th.cy prudently 
ascertained beforehand wliether such a course would bo pleasing to the Emperor, 
or, if they for a momout forgot their position, and showed an inclination to act 
indo|)endentIy, they were qidokly checked and himibled. ^ The office was intro- 
duced at Constantinople by Constantine, and was in existence in the west during 
the fifth century. 

The Tribunes, under the empire, were generally selected by the Senate, with 
the concurrence of the prince, from persons who had held the office of Quaestor. ’ 
Augustus intrusted to them, along with the Praetors and Aediles, the general 
superintendence of the fourteen regions into which he portioned out the city, and 
this charge they seem to have retained as late as the reign of Alexander 
Sex'Crus, by whom new arrangements were introduced. They appear also to 
have e.xercised, for a brief period, extensive jurisdiction in civil suits; but this 
was mucli curtailed by Xcro. ■* 

The office presented so few attnictions, that even under Augustus it was 
difficult to find candidates, ami a hiw was found necessary, ordaining that the 
Tribunes of the Plebs should be cho.sen by lot out of those v ho had served as 
Quaestors, and had not yet attained to the age of forty. ^ Pliny endeavours to 
represent the Tribuneship as still worthy of being regarded as a high and sacred 
dignitv ; but it is evident that by his contemporaries in general it wxas looked 
upon as a mere title, implying no honour — inanem umbram et sine hotwre nomen 
(Epp. I. 23.) 

1 Caes. B C. I 5 . 7. 

a Dion Cass. I.l 47. DVII. I,S. LIX 54. LX IG 28 LXXVIII 37 S, et Cies 79. Tib 23: 
Tacit. Ann I H VI. 12. 47 XIII 28, XVI. 2G Hist II 91 IV. 9. 

S Suet Ootav 10 40. Dion Cass LIV 26. .30. 

4 Dion Cass LV 8. Lamprid. Alet Sev 33 Tacit. Ann XIII .S. 

4 Suet. Oct.av, 10 40. Dion Cass LIV 2I> 30. 
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Origin of ihc Office. — Soon after the establishment of the republic it became 
evident that emergencies might arise in which a divided aiitliority, such as that 
exercised by the Consuls, restricted, moreover, by the right of appeal to tlie people, 
would prove insufficient to protect the state. Accordingly, when a po^^ erfiil and 
united effort was about to be made, by a large number of the Latin states, for 
the restoration of the Tarquins, a suspicion having arisen tliat the Consuls for 
the year were friendly to the cause of the exiles, it was proposed that it should 
be lawful, as a last resort in times of great difficulty and danger, (nltimum 
auxdium — in rebus trepidis ultimum consilium,) to appoint a single magistrate, 
who should possess, for a limited period, absolute power, without appeal, over 
all members of the community, and a law to that effect (Lex de Dictatore 
creando) received the sanction of the Comitia. The name given to this new 
magistrate was originally Magistcr Popnli; but subsequently he was styled 
Dictator, a title already familiar to the Latin states. Considerable doubt existed 
when Livy -wrote as to the precise year m which the office was instituted, and 
as to the individual first nominated; but the accounts which he deemed most 
tnistworthy declared that Titus Lardus was the first Dictator, and that he was 
named in B.C. 501, nine years after the expulsion of the Tarquins, and eight 
years before the establishment of Trihuni Plehis. * 

Iflode of Eieciioii. — A Dictator was named by one of the Consuls, in pur- 
suance of a decree of the Senate. Hence dicere Dictatorem is the strict 
technical plirase, although create, nominare and legere are also occasionally 
employed. The Consul could not name a Dictator unless armed ^^i^!l the 
authority of the Senate, nor could lie, if required to name a Dictator, refuse to 
comply with the order; but, on the other hand, although the Senate frcquontlv 
recommended a particular individual, and although tliis recommendation was 
generally adopted, tliey could not limit the choice of the Consul, who bv no moans 
uniformly attended to their wishes.^ In one remarkable case ue fiml the 
Comitia Tributa, at the request of the Senate, fixing upon the indisidual who 
was to be named Dictator by t!ie Consul (Liv. XXVIL 5.) No magistrate, 
except a Consul, or one wlio occuined the position of a Consul, sucli as a 'fribnvus 
dildiians consiilari potestate, (seep. ISO,) could name a Dictator ; and lienee 
llie nomination of Sulla by an IiiteiTCx, and of Juliu'’ Ca'snr bv a Praetor, 
must be regarded as direct viulations of the constitution. ^ The nomination, 
iiuder ordinary circumstances, took place at Pome, and we find exainjilcs where 
Consuls were summoned from a distance for the purpose ' but in cases of 
necessity a Dictator might be named in the camp, piovided it was not beyond 
the limits of the Ager Pomanus, which, in the time of the second Punic war, 
vas understood to comprehend all Italy. It having been settled bv mutual 
agi cement, by a special resolution of the Senate, by lot, or othen\ise, wliich of 
the two Consuls should perform the task, the Consul so selected rising (surgens 
8. oriens) in the dead ot night, (nocte silentio,) if no unfavourable omen presented 
itself, named whom he thought fit Dictator,^ 
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Qnallficniioiis. — The original law, de Dictators crcando, cnjoiiiei! lliat no 
one should be named Dictator unless he had held the office of Consul, {cnnsnlnris,^ 
but this rule seems to have been dispensed with at an early period, since A. 
Postumius Tubertus was Dictator in B.C. 431, although he liad not previously 
been Consul ; but the c.veeptions were cerlaiid^- rare. ’ The Dictator was chosen 
originally from the Patricians exclusively; but after the Plcbs succeeded in gaining 
admission to the Consulate, the Dictatoi-ship (Dictat/ira) also was thl■o^vn open. 
The first Plebeian Dictator was 0. llarcius Rutilus, named B.C. 35G, ten years 
after the Constdship of L Sextius. 

Objeefs fov which a Diclnfor wa« iVanicil. — We have stated above that 
the object originally contemplated in naming a Dict.afor was to avert some 
danger of a character so threatening that the ordinaiy resources of the constitu- 
tion were deemed insufficcut — imperio, quo priores ad xindicandam maximis 
pcriculis rcmpuhlicam itsi fuerant — Qiiando duellnm pruvius discordiaeve 
cixiitm cscuut . . . Popnli Magisicr e/to. - Dangers of this description might 
arise cither from extenial enemies or from intestine discord, and hence a Dictator 
was generally named cither for the prosecution of a war (rci ijerundac cati/a} 
or for the suppression of a popular tumult (.icditionis srdandae cansa.') But in 
process of time it was f nnul convenient to appoint a Dictator for the performance 
of less important, but indi-|icnsable duties, wlicu the fiinctionaiies on whom they 
jirojicrly devolved were prevcnteil by .=omo nnti/resecn event from disclnirging 
them. Thus, a Dictator w.as freipiently appointed to ju'cside at the annual 
elections, (comitiorunt ludiindorum cuu./o.) uhen, in consequence of death, 
sickness, or the demands of military service, it was iinpossihle for either of the 
Consuls to be present in the city. In like manner, a Dictator was sometimes 
appointed for the puiqiose of making arrangements with regard to the Ferine 
Lotinae (Feriarum constituendarum causa) and the celebration of solemn 
games; (ludorum faciendorum cau.sn;) for presiding at trials of an unusual 
character ; (quaestionibus excrcendis ;) for fixing the nail in the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, which marked the succession of years; (clavi Jigendi causa ;) on 
one occasion for supplying vacancies in the Senate; (seuatui Icgcndo;) on another 
for recalling a Consul, who had overstepped his duty by quitting his province. ® 
It minst be observed also, that hi the earlier ages, the Senate and the Patricians 
had often recourse to the nomin.ation of a Dictator when no real danger threatened 
the state, in order that they might fnistrate the schemes of the Tribunes, or 
accomplish some other party pmpose. Hence some historians, reasoning apparently 
from these abuses, ascribe the origin of the office to a desire on the part of the 
Patricians to coerce the Plcbs, who, overwhelmed with debt and crashed by 
oppression, liad become indifferent to the dangers whicli were threatening the 
community at large, and were refusing to serve as soldiers. ^ 

Kxiciii of a Diciaior's Power. — .As soon as 3 Dictator was named he was 
invested with imperium by the Comitia Curiata, ^ (see above, p. 1 49, ). .and 
forthwith all the independent powers of the ordinary magistrates were suspended; 
they did not re.iign their offices nor cease to perform their duties, but so long as 
the Dictator remained in office they were in all rc.spccts subject to his control, 
resuming their former iiosition when he retired. The Dictator was, for the time 

1 Liv 24 so also in R C. 352, C. lulius lulus. 

2 Velleius II 2S Cic.de Icirg III 3 

3 E-vamples of the above will be found in Liv, VII 28 XXVII. S't- 1\ 2 r. VH. 3 VIII. 
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being, supreme ; lie was a temporarv despot, aniied w itli full p.ower to adopt 
what measures he thought expedient, without consulting the Senate, and to 
dispose of the lives and fortunes of the citi/eiis w ithout aiipeal (si«e proeoca- 
tione.) ‘ Even the auxilhtm of the Tribunes was powerless agaiii't the might of 
the Dictator;-' and the few cases upon record in which the toinier were called 
u])on to interfere were tho«c in which a Dictator, when appointed for a special 
purpose, was endeavouring to pass beyond the limits of his emnmi-^ion. ^ I'inally, 
a Dictator was irresponsible, and he could not he called to account tiir his acts 
after he had laid down his office. 

^Ve might infer from a p.a.«age in I'estus* that there was an appeal fiom the 
Dictator to the jjeople, and we know that the Lex ]'aleria lloraita (Liv. III. 
5.")) enacted — LLtqiih vUum miiliftratiim sine jirovocatione ciciint; but no 
reliance can be reposed in this pl.icc on the text of Eestus, and the Lex 17/?' ria 
must be understood to have applied to ordinary magi.'tra!es only. IVe find no 
example in history of an appeal from the commands of a Dictator basing liecn 
pro.secuted svith success, ami only one instance of such an appeal basing been 
threatened (Lis'. VUI. od.) 

The very nature of the office rendered it impossible that there thoidd be more 
than one Dictator at the same time. The only apparent exce])tion is to bo tbuiid 
in the case of M. Fabiiis Cutco, ss-ho svas named Dictator in B.C. 2111, for the 
special purpose of filling up s-.acancies in the Senate, JI. Junius I’cra basing iiecn 
pres’iously named m gcrundne causa. The pioccdme svas, boss ever, at tills 
time regarded as altogether inegnlar and aiiomnlons, and to he justified only on 
the pica of necessity (f.iv. XXIII. 22. 23.) 

l.iiiiilalioiis to the I'osvri* of a Oicfnlor. — 1. A Dictator svas named Ibr 
six months only, (semestre inijieeiiini,') and theie is no example of any one having 
ever attempted to retain tlie office beyond that period. “ On the contrary, a 
Ilictntoi .scldmii lotaiiied the office cs'cn for ."-ix mmiihs, except wlien named n i 
(jciiiiulac ciiiKii, and es'eu in that case, if he .soccecdcil in bringing the sliiiggle 
to n speedy tcimination, he resigned in a fesv\\cclv.s or il.iy.-. But when ilio.-cn 
for any of the .spoci.il imrpo-e.s enumeiatcil abuse, be ss;is expected, as a matter of 
Coin-C, to le.-ign ((/?///iC(//v; .S' iliiinlnrit) a, /,o"ii ns the duty ss ns discharged. 
Indeed, as indicated above, if a Diclaior. wlien appointed for a special jiiirjin.se, 
endeavoured to c.xert his power in rcfeiem e hi otiii r mallei.s, he might be .success- 
fully resisted. ® 

The pei-jietual Dictatorshljis of .Sulla and of Caesar were ojieu violations of the 
constitution, le.snitiiig from the di-oiders of civil ss ar. 

2. It must be miderstood that, althongli a Dictator could enforce ah.solute 
obedience to his oulers, and although these ordeis could nr.t be disjmted, in any 
matter eomicetcd with military ojierations, ss-heii he ssas n.amed r< i fj. ritiidiie 
can.-n, yet, svheii called ujion to perfonu an ordinary constitutional act, he svas 
hoimd to peiform that act according to the e.stahli-hed jniiuijilcs ami l.iwsuf the 
con.stitution. Thus, a Dictator, sshcu presiding at tlie aiimial elcctioii.s, sv.as 
obliged to observe all the oulinaiy Rmus connected with the ('umitia, and to 
take the votes in the manner prc.-ciibed by lasv; and hence, wlien T. IManlius 


1 Liv. II 18. 29. 30. III. 20. IV. 13 XXII. 11. XXIII 30. 
Poljb in 87. 
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(Liv. VII. 21) attempted to neglect the Lex Licinia, in holding the Consular 
Comitia, he was resisted, and failed to ellect his purpose. 

3. ^ye are told by a late writer, whose statement is, however, to a certain 
extent corroborated by Livy, that a Dictator could not expend the public money 
without permission from the Senate. ‘ 

4. It seems to have been a recognised principle that no one should be allowed 
to exercise, beyond the limits of It.aly, the extraordinaiy powers bestowed upon 
a Dictator. This rule was violated upon one occasion only, when, during the 
fust runic war, Atilius Calatinus comniauded an army in Sicily (B.C. 249 

Abolition of the Oiflee. — From the year B.C. 249 until B.C. 217, no 
Dictator was named rei geriindae causa ; the office, in a great measure, fell into 
desiietiule and was almost forgotten. ’ But, in consequence of the teiTOr caused 
by the successes of Hannibal, Q. Fabiiis Hl.iximus, in B.C. 217, and M. Junius 
I’era, in B.C. 216, were named rei gerunJac causa, while others were named, up 
to B C. 202, comiiioritm causa ; tlie hast of these being C. Servilius Geminus. 
Witli the termination of the second Punic war the office of Dictator may be said 
to have become extinct ; for we cannot regard tlio peipetu.al Dictatorships of Sulla 
and of Cicsar as re\ ivals of the constitutional magistracy. Upon the death of the 
latter, tlic name and office of Dictator were formally abolished by law. * 

i><'vrriiim L'liiiuiiui — After the office of Dictator bad fallen into disuse, the 
Senate, in seasons of great peril, recurred to an ancient usage, * and armed the 
Coiiouls with extraordinary powers by p.issing a resolution, which is termed by 
Ciesar Decrclum extremum alque tdlimuui, couched in these terms — Videan'T 
(s. Dent operaji) Coksules ee quid detremexti respubeica capiat, the 
nature, object and eflccts of which are briefly, but distinctly', described by Sallust 
(Ciit. 29) — itaque, quod plerumque in atroci negolio solet, Senatus dccrevit, 
darent oj>cruin Cunsides, no quid respubiica detrimenti caperet. Ea potestas 
per Senatum, more Romano, magistratui maxima permittitur, exercitum 
parare, helium gerere, coercere omnibus modis socios atque cives, domi mili- 
tiaeque imperium atque indicium summum habere; aider sine populi iussu 
nulli earum rerum consuli ius est. 

Iii9i;;iiia of iiic Uiciaior.— Since the Dictator represented, in his single 
person, both Consuls, he appeared in public with twenty'-four Lictors, who 
marched before him with Fasces, to which the Secures, emblematic of his 
absolute power, were attached even within the city.® We cannot doubt that he 
wore the Toga Praetexta and used the Sella Curulis, although we do not find 
these specially mentioned as badges of his office. 

PRODICTATOR. 

On one single occasion of great embarrassment and alarm, immediately after 
the battle oftiie Lacus Thrasgmenus, when one of the Consuls was dead, and it 
was difficult, if not impossible, to reach the other, by whom alone a Dictator 
could be named, the people elected (crearif) Q. Fabius Maximus Prodictator, 
in which capacity he exeiciseil all the powers of an ordinary Dictator (Liv. 
XXII. 8.) 

1 Zonaras VII 13. Liv XXII 23 
3 Liv Epit XIX Dion Cass XXXVI 17. 

3 Liv. XXIL 8 11. 

* Cic Philipp I 1 Liv Epit. CXVI Dion Cass XLIV 51. LIV. 1 
5 See also Cic. Cat I 2. pro Mtlon 26. pro Kahir perd. reo 7. Sallust fragm H. Lib. L 
Caes BC I 5 Dion Cass XXXVII 31. 

9 Polyb in 87. Dionys V. 7 .t X 21. Plut Fab. 24. Liv. IT IS There must be foin« 
mistake in the statement found in Liv Epit. 1.XXXIX. that Sulla was the first who nvar 
appe.ired In public with twenty-four Lictors. 
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MAGISTER EQLTTUJr. 

As soon as a Dictator had been named, he himself named {dixit) a Ileutcnarrt 
or deputy, -who was styled Maghter Equitum, probably because lie headed the 
caralry in the field, while the Dictator led the legion. The Magister Eijuitum 
executed the orders of the Dictator when the latter was present, and acted as his 
representative when he was absent, being in all respects siihordinato to him, and 
bound to yield imiilicit obedience. The only case in « Inch we find the services of 
a Magisler Equitum dispen.=ed with, was when M. Fabiiis liuteo was named 
Dictator (B.C. 21C) for the puiiiose of filling up vacancies in the Senate ; but, 
as we have noticed above, the position of Biiteo was altogether anomalous, lor 
there was another Dictator in office, M. Junius Pera, who had been named rci 
gerundae causa. 

The earliest Magistri Equitum were all persons who had held the office of 
Consul, (considares,) and although when the ride was departed from in the ca-c 
of the principal, it could not have been enforced in the case of the deputy, tin 
exceptions were not numerous. The first Magistcr Ef]uitum, not a Consularis. 
upon record, was L. Tarquitius, B.C. 458. We infer, moreover, from scattcieil 
notices, that the Miigister Equitum was required to have held the office of 
Praetor at least, and that his rank and insignia were the same as those of a 
Praetor. ‘ 

DECEMVIRI LEGIBUS SCUIBENDIS. 

Origin niid tilirniiol) of (lie Ollicc. — The Plebs ha\lng gained a seiun: 
position in the state by the institution of the Tribuneship, their next efforts weio 
directed towards a reform in the administration of justice. This, after t'lo 
expulsion of the Tarquins, was in the hands of the Consuls exclusively, I'ho 
decided all causes according to their own discretion, and acting under the 
influence of excited party feelings, showed little disposition to discharge the 
judicial functions with impartiality. Written law.s, if they existed at all, ucie 
few in number, and a knoivledge of these, as well .as of the law of custom, {lus 
Consuctudinis,) by which chielly all legal proccc<ling.s were regulated, uas 
confined to tlie Patricians, who jealou.>^ly refrained from communicating infor- 
mation on sucli subjects to persons not belonging to their own order. Accordingly, 
in B C. 462, fiirty-.seven vc.ars after the institution of the Consulship, and thirty- 
two years after the institution of the Tribunc.shii), ('. Teiontilliis Arsa, a Tribiiuc 
of the Plebs, brought fiirw.ard a bill to the effect, that five commissioners should 
be elected for the purjiose of drawing up laws to define and regulate the poncr 
of the Consids — Ut quinqneviri creentur legilms de imperio consulari scri- 
bendis. ^ This proposal was violently resisted by the Patricians, and the contc-t 
was prolonged for ten years. In B.C. 454, however, the Patricians yielded so 
Cu- as to consent that tliree ambassadors shouM be sent to Athens for the purpose 
of obtaining a copy of the famous laws of Solon, and of making themsclv(.‘S 
acquainted witli the laws and usages of the other states of Greece. After their 
return, a bill was carried in B.C. 452, that ten commi.'^sioners should be elected 
for a year, not merely with the limited object first proposed, but for drawing up 
a complete body of statutes, which should be made known to all, and he binding 
on all members of the community; and that, during the period of their office, liicy 
should be the sole magistrates of the republic. The wliole of the commissioners 
tijus chosen were Patricians, it having been previously stipulated that they should 

1 Polyb. III. 97. Cic. de Icgg IIL 3. Dion Cass. XLIL 21. 27. Piut. Antoo. 
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not be permitted to annul or alter those laws •which secured by a solemn sanction 
{le^es sacralac) the privileges of the Plebeian order. 

The first Decemviri legibus sci'ibendisj as tliey ^\ere styled, entered upon 
office on the Ides of May, B.C. 451, and exercised their power in such a manner 
as to give general satisfaction. They drew up a Code consisting of ten divisons, 
or 7'ahles^ as they were termed, which was accepted and ratified by the 
Comitia Centnriata. It having been represented, however, that the work was 
still impel feet, and that two additional Tables were required to render the system 
complete, the people consented to appoint Decemviri, upon the same terms, 
for another year. The members of the second board were, according to Livy, 
all different, with tlie exception of one individual, Appiiis Claudius, who, 
altlioiigh he presided at the election of the new commissioners, returned himscH 
as one of the number, in violation of the usage establisiicd in such cases (see above, 
p. 159.) The new Decemvirs, headed by Appiiis, were as remarkable for their 
insolence and tyranny as tfioir predecessors had been for mildness and moderation. 
Having finished the task assigned to them, by tlie addition of two Tables to the 
existing ten, tliere was no longer any pretext for them to remain in office ; but 
they allowed the year to elapse witlioiit summoning the Ciunitia for the election 
of Consuls or other magistrates, and without slmxsing any intention of resigning 
their po^\■cl^ This usurpation was, however, soon brought to a close, by the 
outrage perpetrated by Appiiis in regard to the daughter of Mrgiiiius, when tlie 
Decemvirs, in order to c.scape from tlie stonn of popular indignation, formally 
abdicated. Tribunes of the Plcb^ uerc foUliwith elected at a meeting of tlie 
Comitia Tributa. held by the Pontifex Maximus — Consuls at a meeting of the 
Comitia Ceiitutiata, held by an Interrex ; and the previous form of govemment 
was at once restored. ^ 

i*owoi‘s mid Duties of ihc Di'ceuivirl.— The Dtcci/iriVi were, for tlie time 
being, the sole magistrates of the republic, performing all the duties of state, 
both civil ami military — the office even of the Tribunes of tlie Plebs having 
been suspended ; their power was absolute, and without appeal to the people — 
Placet creari Dcccmviros sine provocatione^ ct ne quis eo anno alius magistratus 
esset. ^ Tlie first Decemvirs exercised supreme jurisdiction by turns, one only 
appearing in public with twelve lictore and the other insignia of Consular power, 
while his colleagues were accompanied each by a single accensus^ and each 
permitted an appeal from his legal decisions to another member of the body 
(^quum priores Decemviri appellatione collegae corrigi reddita ah sc iura tidis- 
sent,') ® But the second board not only declared the decision of each individual 
member absolute and final, but each appeared in public attended by twelve lictors, 
with fasces and secures^ tlms thronging the forum with a troop of one hundred 
and tw’enty armed attendants, and striking terror into high and low alike by thk 
display of de.spotic force. 

of ilio JUfccniriii. — But although the office of Decemvirs quickly 
passed away, and the individuals ivho had held it were forgotten, or remembered 
with detestation, the work Avliich they had performed remained a durable monu- 
ment of thcii' toils, and the code of the XII Tables, engraved on plates of bronze 
and hung up to public view*, (in aes incisas in publico proposuerunt^) seiwed in 
all time coming as the foundation of the whole fabric of Roman Law (/ons 
omnis publici privatique uiris.} It seems to have embodied the laws and usages 

1 Liv. in 31—5.') Dionys X I seqq. Cic. de R. IL 36. 37. de legg. III. 8. 

S LIt. IIL 32. Cic. de R. l.c. 
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in force anicng the Romans at the time it was compiled, togediernith numerous 
selections from foreign sources, (accitis quae u,^qiuiih eijregia.') the uhole liaving 
been collected, digested, and combined under the siipeiiiUciidence of ;iii Kphesian 
exile, Hermodonis by name, to wiiom, in testimony of his service.-', a statue was 
erected at the public expense, in the Comitium. ^ 

TIUBUXI MILITARES COXSULAKI rOTESTA'IK S. CONSUL VRI IMrERIO. 
right aud Duration of the 4fttliee. — In B.C. 44 j, four years after the 
abdication of the Decemviis, C. Canulcius, aTiibiine of the Tloh.-i. propc't d tno 
laws, the one for establisidng tlie ri”ht of inteimarriaec (^roimuhinin) between 
Patricians and Plebeians, A\hich had been formally pndnbited by the^’odc of the 
XII Tables, the other for declaiing Plehciaiis eli;:ib!e to the Con'iiMiip. The 
furmer was carried in the same year after considetahle op[) 0 .'iiioii, the biller was 
moie fieicely resisted by the Patricians ; who j)crcei\ ing. how ever, that if matters 
were pushed to an extremity, tliey would, in all proi>ahHiry, ho vanquished, 
agreed to a compromise, in terms of winch it was resohed that, iu'tead of two 
Consuls, a larger number of magistiate.s to be called Ti Mditm < s ( ’on<uJnri 
pottslate, iavc.'sted with tlie same powers as Consuls, .should be elected annually, 
and that it should be lawful to clioo^e these from the Patricians ami Plebeians, 
without distinction {promdeae ex palrlhus ac pkhe.')' This arrangement 
continued partially in force for neaily eighty \ears (B.C. 444 — B.(\ until 
the passing of the Lex Licinia, (B.C. ob7 j by whicli the Consulship wa." tluown 
open to the Plebeians. During the above period the Senate seems to liavc had 
the power of fixing, each year, whether tlic magistrnte.s fbr the following year 
should be Consuls or Tribuni MHitun.'i C. P. and tlu ir decision a]i[)oais to have 
been generally regulated by the stale of pailic'. When the Tiibunc.s of the Plrbs 
were supine or had little pro.qtcct of heing able to cany a law similar to that of 
Caiiuleius, then two Patrician CoiimiL wcic cho.'cn ; hut when the agitation was 
pushed with greater vigour, then a decree was pas.n'd h-r the election of 7) ibuni 
MiliifU’tS C. P. Dining the space indicated ;iho\o tlu^e* 'iViIinne< wore ib ( fi'd 
fifty times, Consuls twenty-three times ; and during fivi- ems, (•uti\(' \ l ( IbC. 
375 — B.C. 871,) the .^tiuggle connectnl with the Lii inian Pogatiwiis dejuived 
the state altogether of supreme magi'tiatis (.'ce above, p. I7*> ^ 

iN'iiiubcr of Tribuni .'flilimrr.o* 1‘. fl*. — In iho hair « b-clioiH wiiieh to<'k 
place from B.C. 444 — B.C. 427, tlircc were chosen ha each u ai ; in the thirteen 
elections, from B.C. 42G — B.C. 40G, the numher vva*- hair, except in B.C. 41S 
and B.C. 408, when there were ihiec only; during the remaining perioil, com- 
mencing with B.C. 405, tlie number was uuiforinly six. 

iviode of i-:icctioii, PoT»cr««, nii<i iJufic**. — These magistrates were elected 
by the Comitia Centuriata, and the duties w Inch they performed were precisely the 
same v\ ith tho^c which devolved upon the Consuls. One of their number u-sually 
remained in the city tor the piir|)ose of admiiii.-'tering jiL-^tice, pre-'iding at 
meetinga of tlie Senate, holding Comitia, and performing otlier civil functions, 
the rest went forth either singly or in pairs to command the armies and prosecute 
the wars in which tb.e .‘^tate might be engaged. When acting together, they 
assumed tlie supreme command upon alternate days, as already described in the 
case of the Consuls. * 

1 Dionys X 67 Tacit Ann III 26 Lit. III. 34 Tlin. H.N XXXIV. i Ponipoa dt 
•ri^r iur. Digest L it 4. 

3 Lit. IV. 6 comp. Dionys. XI GO. 

3 Lit IV. 12. Dionys 1 c. 
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Insignia It has been iloubteil whether the Trihuni Militans C. P. were 

regarded as Curule Magistrates ; but it is clear, from the words of hivj, (IV. 7,) 
that their mperiiim and the emblems of their authoritj were the same with those 
of the Consuls. There is no record, however, of any one of them having ever 
celebrated a triumph, although they gained victories which might have entitled 
them to that distinction. 

It may be asked what the Patricians gained by consenting to the institution 
of this new magistrac}’, which was thrown open to the Plebeians, while they 
still strenuously resisted their admission to the Consulship. On this point 
historians supply no clear explanation ; but it will be seen (in the section on 
Censores) that, at the period when the change was introduced, the duty of 
taking the Census, to which the Patricians doubtless attached great importance, 
and which had hitherto been ])crformed h_v the Con.sul.s, was committed to two 
magistrates, then first appointed for that special purpose, .and who, for a consider- 
able period, were chosen from the Patricians e.xclusively. It has, moreover, been 
conjectured, with much plausibility, that the Patricians made some stipulation or 
airangemeut, by which the Tribunus who remained in the city for the purpose 
of administering justice should be a member of their own body; for even after 
the admission of Plebeians to the CoiisuMiip, the Patricians clung to the [irivilege 
of appointing one of their own older to :ict as supremo judge in the civil courts, 
as we shall oxpLiin in the article on pR.VETORhs. IVc sh.all find, moreover, that 
although in several instance.s the Tribuiii ilililurcs C. P. were all Patricians, 
theie is no example of their having been all I'lebtiaiis. 

PRAETOBCS. 

ttriyiii oi' ilic oiiicc IVlieii the Patricians were at length compelled to 

nwiniescc in the passing of the Lex Licinia, (B.C. 367,) by which the Consulship 
was throw 11 open to the Plcheians, (see above, p. 17li.) they stipulated that the 
judicial functions liitlicito discharged liy the Consuls, should be separated from 
their other duties, and that a new Curule Magistrate should be appointed, fiom 
the Patricians exclusively, to .act as supreme judge in the civil courts {qui ius in 
urbe diceret.) On this magistrate the title of Praetor was bestowed, (Piae- 
torem iura reddentem,) which, it will be remembered, (see above, p 167.) was 
originally the designation of the Consuls. The Praetorship was retained by the 
Patricians longer than any of the other great offices of state, no Plclici.au 
havmg been admitted until B.C. 337. ’ 

ZViiEiiber of I^i-avtoi'M at Oiflcreiit Tinier. — At first tlieic was one Piaelor 
oiilv ; but towards the close of the first Punic war (about B.C 244) the lumiber 
of 'Pcrcijrihi (see above, p. 115) residing in Home had increased to .<iich an 
extent that it was found iiecestary to elect an additional Praetor, who slioiild 
contiiio his attention to suits between I'ertgrini, or between citizens and ]\rc- 
(/riiii. - Fiom tliis time forward the Praetoi who decided causes between eili/.ens 
alone was termed Piactor Vrhauns or Piaelor L'rbis, .and to him helongid, in 
teehiiieal phraseology, the J*roriiici<t s. Sors Urbaitu — Urbana lu-risiUrtio— 
lurisdictio inter circs ; while Ins culleague was said to hold the Proriuria a. 
Sors Perajriua-—Peregrlna Iwisdktio — lurisdictio inter peregrinos — uiris- 
diclio inter circs ct peregrinos, and wa:,, in later times at least, styled Pnietor 
Peregrinus. “ 

1 Liv, VI 42 VII. 1 Vin. it, 

2 Liv. Epit XIX Pompon ile oris; iur. Uigest- I. li 28. 

S According to Becker the title Pr-te/ur Feie^iinus occurs fir&t in inscriptions belonging 
to the age of Trajan. See Orelii C. I. L. No 2 j09. 2760, 
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About B.C. 227 tlic number of Pracloi's was increased to fnir, in order tliat 
one might proceed animalh- to Sicily to act as governor of that pioviiice, nliile 
another might, in like manner, take the command in Sardinia. I)i ISO. 197 
the number was fiirtlier increased to si.v, in order to provide rulers for the t'\o 
Spains. A Lex Bcichia was passed, probably in B C. ISO, oidaining that the 
number of Praetors sliould be six and four, in alternate years ; but thi- .^tatut' 
seems to have been put in force once only, namely, in B.C. 179. By Sulla the 
number of Praetors was augmented to eight, by Julius Cmsar to ten, twel\ c, ami 
eventually to sixteen. * 

Duties of the Praetors. — The charge intm'^ted to each Praetor was, under 
ordinary circumstances, determined by Ict,^ and the nature of thuir duties has 
been indicated above. The Praetor Urhanus and the Praetor PerLi/rintis 
remained in the city to exercise their respective jurisdictions, (iliiac lahanae 
provinciae.) while the remainder proceeded with Impcrtum to Sicily, Sardinia, 
and the Spains. But not only might these bust be employed cl-cwhcre at the 
discretion of the Senate, but occasionally the Praetor Peregrinus was called upon 
for military service, in which case his duties were thrown upon the Piaetor 
Urbanus, who was himself, in times of great emergency, sometimes ropiiied to 
take the command of an army. ^ 

After the institution of the QnacsUoncs Perpetaae, (see Chaitter on Koin.in 
Law and administration of justice, p. 3.'14,) that is, about B.C. M4. a groat 
change took place in the arrangements desenbed above. From that time forwaiil 
the whole of the Praetors remained in the city during their year of olliie, t'vo of 
their number presiding, as fonncily, in the civil courts, while the remaining four, 
or, after the time of Sulla, the remaining six, took cogniz.ancc of criminal causes, 
as we shall explain more fully hereafter. This, however, is the proper place to 
say a few words upon the iiosition occupied by — 

The I'rarior I’rbniiiis spccinlly — The oiiginal, and, at all times, the chid 
duty of the Praetor iTlianns was to .act as .supreme judge in the civil court : and 
he took his seat on his ciunle chaii, on l.hs '/'ritiioml, tl.r this jnnposi^ i,n cterv 
Die.i Fa/’tii.t, that iV, on everyday on uhich it was lawful to tKaii-.ict legtil 
husiness. Ho .also, ex officio, prc-iilcd at llio Lvi/i Apollinareo and the /.i/o'i 
Piscaturii These duties lie [lertbrmcil even when both Con-uls uere iii the eily ; 
hut in their ah.seiiee his powers .and octaipations woie greatly extended. He then 
discharged mo.st ot the tunctions nhicit had fonncily devolved on a PracJ'ectus 
Urbi, and, in fart, acted in every respect .as tlie representative (jf the CoiisnH, 
except in so far that it was not competent tor him to name a Dictator nor to 
preside cither at the Consular or the Praetorian elections. 

IVIode of Iblccljoii, Dignilf nnd ■■■'figtiisi of the Prn<*ioi’^. — Tlicv ^vC‘-r0 
elected by the Comitia Centuriata, under the same auspices with the Consuls, at 
first on the same d.ay with the Consuls, subsequently, one or several da vs later. 

A Praetor was styled Collega Consulis, altbougli inferior to him in rank, and 
was regarded as occupying the second place among the liigbcr raagistratc.s. ‘ He 
wore the Toga Praetexta, used the Bella Curuli<, and tvas titteiided bv two 
Lictors within the city, and by six when oa foreign service, and bonce lie is 
termed by Polybius or and the ofbet 


Epit XX XXXII il XL 44 Sueton Cacs 41. Dion Cass XLII 51 X Mil. 47. .51 
- ...he Senate, howerer, occasionaliy aasurnetJ the right of fi.xing, ejtfti ordtueni. the duties 
to be pertorrned by one or more of the Tractors, e g ComUus praetontm perferttt, Afne/ui 
KinsuUu7ntartnm ext, nt Q. f-uleio extra ordinetn ur^tiria ptorincia e^xet Liv. XXIV 0. 
f ? XLIV. 17 XXIV 44. XXV. 3 41 XXX. 40 XXtII 32. 

4 Liv. \ It I V III J2 X 22. XXVII. 35. XL. 59. XLIII. 11. XLV. 44. 
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sTiiKv; »px '^‘ ' The Praetor Urbanus was rcganlod as superior in dignity 
to the rest, and hence was designated Praetor ilaiur. '- 

Thc Pra<'i«r>hip inidcr «hc Empirr. — Tlie number of Praetors, which liad 
been increased by Cmsar to sixteen, was, in the first instance, reduced by Augustus 
to ten, tlien again raised to sixteen, and finally fixed by him at twelve. From 
A.D. 14 until A.D. 96, it varied from twelve to eighteen — eighteen held office 
under Nerva, and no change seems to have taken place under Trajan, Hadrian, 
and the Antonincs. ^ 

The functions of the Praetors, under the empire, were, to a considerable extent, 
altogether difierent from those which they discharged under the commonwealth. 
The supreme jurisdiction, both in the criminal and cirdl courts, was transferred, 
in a great measure, to the Senate and the Praefectus Urhi, although particular 
departments were, from time to time, committed to the Praetors. Augustus made 
over to the Praetor Urhanus and the Praetor Pereririniis much of the jurisdic- 
tion which had formerly belonged to the Aediles ; Claudius committed to two 
Praetors, and Titus to one, the decision of questions concerning trust estates ; 
(Praetor de Fideicommissis ;) Xerva appointed another to preside in all causes 
which arose between private individu.als and the Imperial exchequer ; (Fiscus;) 
Antoninus consigned to another all matters connected with the affairs of minors, 
and hence this judge was entitled Pruelor s. ludex Tutelaris. * 

But although the Praetors, as a body, were now little called upon to exercise 
purely judicial functions, new duties were imposed upon them. A certain number, 
in coujunotiou ith tlie Aediles and the Tribunes of the Plehs, were charged with 
the general superintendence of the XIV Regions into which Augustus diviilcd the 
city, and this arraugeinent appears to have remained unchanged until the reign 
of Alexander Severus. Augustus and Vespasian placed the public exchequer 
(Aernriuoi) under the management of t«o Praetors, and the former made over 
to the Praetors exclusively the whole charge of the public games, which had 
previously belonged to the Aediles. But these occupations tvere not found to 
afford at all times sufficient employment for tlie whole of these magistrates, and 
some of them occasionally enjoyed the honour and title without being called 
upon for any active exertion. ® 

The name, at least, of Praetor Urhamis endured as long as the Roman 
empire in the west, that of Praetor Peretjrinus fell out of use after the time of 
Caracalla, who bestowed the full Civitas on all the inhabitants of the Roman 
world ; and both the Praetor Urbanus and the Praetor Tutelaris found a place 
among the officers of state at Constantinople. 

AEDILES. * 

Two sets of magistrates bore the name of Aediles, being distinguished from 
each other as Aediles Plebeii and Aediles Curules. We must, in the first place, 
consider them separately. 

1 On the much contested point of the number of Liotora assigned to a Praetor, the chief 
authorities are. Plaut. Epid 1. \ 26 Censorin. dc «lie nat 24 Cic de log agr II 34 in 
Verr V. 54. Pol.vb II. 2-4 III. 40 J 06. frag lib XXXIII 1. The most embarrassing passage 
io \'al. Ma.x I i *1> unless we suppose that the ceremonial there described was regarded as a 
«ort of military spectacle. 

2 Fest s V. Mtiioiem Consufein, p. 161 

3 Velleius II 8'). Tacit Ann. I. 14 II 32. Dion Cass. LIII. 3i. LVI 25 LVIII 20 LIX. 

20. LX. 10 Pompon Digest I ii 2 § 3i. 

■4 Pompon Digest lo ' Ulpian. XXV. 12. Digest XXVI v 8. XXVII i 35. 6. § 13. 
Tacit Ann VI 17 Dion Cass LIU 2 

Dion Cass. LIII. 32. LV^ 8. Tacit. Hist, IV, 9. Agric 6. Suet Octav. 30. .36. Lamprid. 
Ale.x Sev. 31 , .... . , 

« In addition to the chapter in Becker, the student may consult, with advantage, the ela* 
borate monograph of ScuuD> KT, De Romanorum Aedibbus. Regimont. 1828. 
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Origin of the Aediirs Plebcii. — At the time Hhcn the arrangement WM 
concluded between the Patrieians and the Plebeians with regard to tlie iiiititetion 
of Tribuni Plebis, (B.C. 494, sec p. 180,) it was agi-ced tliat, in addition to 
the Tribunes, two Plebeian magistrates should be elected annually under the 
name of Aediles. These appear to have been, originally, regarded merely as 
assistants to the Tribunes ; and the only special duty whicli they were required 
to perform was to act as custodiers of the Tablets on uhich the laws jiassed by 
the peojtle in their Comitia and the decrees of the Senate were inscribed. These 
were, at that period, deposited in the temple of Ceres ; and the Plebs liail 
probably stipulated that they should be given in cliaige to ofliccr.s selected out of 
their own body, front an apprehension that the great charters i^f their fieedom 
might ha\e been tampered with if left in the hamls of the Patricians. 

Origin of ihc Aeililis c'liriilrs. — In B.C. 367, One hundred and twenty- 
seven years after the institution of the Aedilc.< rieheii, the- long protracted strife 
between the Patricians and the Plebci.ans was brought to a close by the admission 
of the latter to the Consulship; but it was determined, at tlic .'arnc time, that 
three new magistrates should bo introduced, to be cho.sen fiom the Patricians 
e.\clu.-,ively, viz. the Praetor, of whom we h.ave spoken in the preceding article, 
and two Aediles Curides, whoso chief duty, ostemsibly at least, was to bo the 
celebration, with e.vlraordinary magniticenec, of the Ludi Romani, in honour of 
the harmony now established between the two orders in the state. ' 

The Tribunes, however, ha\-ing remonstrated against the tinfainicss of insti- 
tuting three magistrates exclusively Patrician, while one place only in tlio 
Consulship hail been conceded to tiie i’lebeians, the Senate gave w.ay and consented 
(B.C. 306) that the Curule Aediles should be chosen in alternate years from the 
Plebeiiins, and, soon after, that they should at all times be elioscn from the 
Patrici.ans and Plebeians indifferently. Henceforward there were four aiinu.al 
magi.stratcs called Aediles, two termed , I ev/z/cs Pkhdi, chosen from the Plebeians 
exclusively, two termed Aediles CuruLs, clu.scn from Patricians and Plebeians 
without distinction. 

Kelnlite l*a«iliaii of liic Aclilrt I'lrboii .•■■■■I ('■■riilrv. In SO 

far as external marks of dignity were concerned, the supeiimitv of the Aediks 
Curnksvrss unquestionable; for they had the piii ilecc of we'aring the Torja 
Prcutexkx and u.-ing the Sclkt Putulis, .symbol., ot honour not enjoyed Iiv their 
Plebeian colleagues. (In the otiier h.and, tlieie can be no doubt that the persons 
of the Aediles Pkheii were, on tlie lii>t institution of the otiice, ilcclared 
inviolable, (sacrosancti. see above, p. l-'M.i,) ami they piolmbly retained the 
privileges bestowed by the Leges Saevafue to thiir full extent, as long as tiiey 
were regarded in the light of mere as.sistant3 to the Tribuni Pkhis. But after 
they bee.ame, in a gi-eat measure, independent of the Tribunes, and were called 
upon to discharge numerous and complicated duties — duties, moreover, which did 
not_ bring them into coliision wdth violent political partizau,— it would seem that 
their inviolability dropped out of \icw, and that the higher magi.-trates claimed 
and exercised the right ot controlling, and even, in extreme cases, of imprisoning 
them ; so that, towards tire close of the republic, it became a topic of speculative 
^cussion w hether the Aediles Pkheii had anv right to the title of Sacrosancti. * 

In regard to a separ-ation of duties between the Plcbeiarr ami Curale Aediles, if 
any such existed, it is impossible now to discover the line of deiiinrciitioii, except 
in 60 far that the charge of certain of the more important public games, the Ludi 
1 Liv. Vtl. 42. 

Liv. III. 55. 57. Festus. s.v, Saeros.mclwnt p. 318. 
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Romani and tlie Megalesia especially, devolved npoe the Cunde Aedile;, while, 
as a matter of course, the Ludi Plchdi were the province of the Plebeian Aetliles. 

iTiodc of Kloctioii. — The Acdihs PUhcHy from the vcar B.C. 470, were 
elected by the Comitia Trihuta, in terms of the Lex PaftWi'a of Volero, (see 
above, p. 155,') Iiofore that time probably by the Comitia Ciiriata. ' The Aediles 
Curules were probably elected originally by the Comitia CtiUitriala, but subse- 
quently by the Comitia Tribula:^ the Curules and the Pleheii were not, 
however, elected on the same day, at least in the time of Cicero ; but the Comitia 
Aedilium Pkbis took place before the Comitia for the Curules. ® The presiding 
magistrate at tlie election of the Aediles Plebeii seems, as far as our single 
authority can be depended upon, to have heen himself a Plebeian Aedile ; the first 
Cunde Aedile ivas cliosen by Camillns when Dictator, afterwards a Consid 
presided, or, in his absence, the Praetor Urbanus. ■* 

Day of Indiiciion iiHo Office. — There is no doubt that the Cunde Aediles, 
from the period of tlieir institution, entered upon office on the same day -nitli 
the Consuls and Praetors, and consequently, from the year li.C. 154, (see above, 
p. 171,) on the first of January. Prom the close connection which originally 
subsisted between the Plebeiiin Aediles and the Tribunes, one miglit have 
concluded that the former would have entered upon office on the same day with 
the latter, that is, on the tenth of Dcctauber. But all the evidence we possess 
goes to prove tliat the I’lebci.an Aedile.-, as well as their Cnrule colleagues, 
entered upon ofiice on the same day with the Consuls and Praetors. * 

Millies of ilic Acililcs. — Tlicsc wore of a most imdtifarious character; but, 
following the example of Cicero, they ni.ay be coiiveniciulv classed under three 
heads — Snntoque .ledilcs curatoies urhis, annoiiue, Indorumquc solennium. 

1. It was their duty to act as burgh magistrates and commissioners of police 
(Curatores Urbis.) 

2. To superintend the supply of provisions to the (^Curatores Annonae.y 

3. To take charge of the exhibition of the public games (Curatores ludorum 
solennium.') 

I. Curatores Urhis. — As burgh magistrates and commissioners of police, the 
Aediles were c.alled upon to preserve peace and good order w ithin the city, and 
within the circuit of a ndle from the w.alls, w hich was the limit of their juris- 
diction ; to frame and enforce such regulations as miglit be necessary for the 
preservation of property and for tlie safety and comfort of the community. Within 
five days after tlieir election, or, at all events, after they entered upon office, they 
divided by lot the districts into w hich the city was portioned out for police 
purposes. Each was specially required to keep the streets witliiii Ills own district 
in good order, to see that the necessary repairs were executed from time to time, 
to have them swept regularly, torcnioie all mii^aiiccs, to prohibit encroachments, 
on the part of private iiidiiidnals, whieli iiuglit obstruct the thoroughfare, to 
quell all braw ls and disturbances, and generally to enforce order and regularity 
among the passers to and fro. ’’ To them was intrusted the suiiei intcndence of 

1 Dionys. IX 41 

2 Aul XIII 15. Dionys IX 49 conjp Liv IX. 4(1. XXV. 2 

8 The testimony of Coelius ap Cic ad Fam. VIII 4. is perfectly distinct, althoinjh at 
Variance with Plut. Mar 5. 

4 Piso ap. Aul. Gell VI 9. Liv. VI. 42. Cic. ad, Alt IV. 3. pro Phne. 20 Varro R.R 
IXL 2. Dion Cass XXXIX 7.32. 

4 Cic in Verr Act. I. 12 

c Liv. XXVIII 10 38 XXIX 38 XXX 2fi XXXI 50 

T See Tahul. Heracl Piaut. Stich. II li. 23 Capt, IV ii 20 Su t. 5 comp. Ciat 

Philipp. IX. 7. Oud. Fast. VI. G6J. Digest. XLIU. x. 
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tilo temples (procuralio aedium sncrantm) and of public buildings in general; 
and tliev had a right to insist that piivate mansions should not be allowed to 
fall into such a state of disj cpair as to endanger the safety of the people. ' The 
duty of making contracts for tlse execution of great public works belonged to 
the Censors, as we shall point out in the article devoted to those magistrates ; 
hut since Censors were in office for eighteen months only during eacli space of 
five years, (/usti'HHi,) the task of seeing their projects carried out must, in many 
cases, have fallen upon the Aediles. The Aediles also exercised a certain 
smweillauce over public health and public morality, by placing the baths, taverns, 
and eating-houses under proper restrictions, ^ by preventing the introduction of 
disorderly foreign rites, ^ and by coming forward as the public accusers of females 
charged with di.'graceful conduct (/rroiram.) ^ They h.ad the right of issuing 
proclamations (^cdichi) containing rules connected with their department, and of 
punishing the inningement of these or of the ordinary police laws by the infliction 
of a fine upon oftenders. ^ 

Blit, in addition to these matters, all of which naturally formed part of their 
duties as police magistrates, we find them, especially the I’lcbeian Aediles, 
instituting prosecutions against tlirec classes of persons. 

1. Those mIio were in occupation of more than the legal quantity of the Ager 
PulUctis, that is, the land belonging to the state (Liv. X. 13.) 

2. Those tenants of the public pastures (Pecuarii) who had increased their 
flocks bevond the legal limits (Liv. X. 23. 47. XXXllI. 42. X.XXIV. 53. 
XXXV. 10.) 

3. Jloncy lenders ( feiitratores) who exacted more than the legal rate of 
interest (Liv. ITL 28. X. 23. XXXV. 41.) 

These were affairs which might be regarded ,13 peculiarly affecting the interests 
of tlio Plebs, ami hence such prosecutions were probably originally instituted by 
the nebcian Aediles in their character of .is-si-tants to the Tiibunes. On this 
subject wo shall say more in the chapter on the Arjii- J’uhlirii.t. 

II. Curatores Annutui'’. — liom the cailic-t times the .\edllcs •■icted as 
inspectors of the markets, ami hence they ate termed Uycexiouai bv the Greek 
w'riters on Iloman histoiy. In this cajiacity they were called upon to see that 
the provi.'ions exposed llir tale were sound ami wiiolc-somc, that the weights and 
mcaturcs were in accordance with the legal standard, and that tiio prices charged 
were not exoibitant. ® But in addition to this, they were required to perform 
the more important and diflicult task of securing an adc(|uato suppiv of com 
{cum annonae') at all times, and of making arrangements for importation from 
abroad when any apprehension prevailed of a scarcity from ordinary sources, and 
of superintending the warehousing and distribution of the largo cargoes, which, 
towards the close of the icpublic, were regularly despatched to Home from the 
provinces. Hence, they assumed the right of inflicting fines upon those dealers 
{frumentarii) w ho hoarded up large stoek.s (oi annonam comprcssani) in seasons 
of scarcity, in the hojic of I'cali/ing an extravagant profit. 

In times of great emergency, however, a comnnssioner was chosen for the 
special purpose of procuring supplies, under the name Praefectus Annonae ; and 


1 Tabu] Heracl Cic in Verr V. 14 

aseneo Epp. 86. Suet Tib 3t Claud aS. Martial. V. 64 XIV. I. 

> Lit. IV. 30. XXV. 1 

“-"P ■'■I. I, 7. Labor, tp. 

^Ql. Gell. XVI 7. Tacit Ann. 1 1. S5. 

a 39. XXXIII 4?. XXXIV. .W XXXV 10. 41. XXXVIII. 35. 

6 Flaut. Ru4 II 111 . iZ, Juv. X. 1(J0. Digest XIX. ii l.'i. 5 8. 
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Julius Csesai- instituted two additional Plebeian Aediles, under the designation of 
Aediles Cereales. ' A denarius, cer- 
tainly struck before the end of the 
republic, presents on one side a head of 

Saturn with a sickle behind, and the W || 

legend Piso. Caepio. Q. ; on the other, 
two men clothed in the toga seated with 
an ear of corn before and behind, the 

legend being Ad. Fku. Emu. Ex. S.C. from which we infer that the duty of 
purchasing com for the public was sometimes laid upon the Quaestors. 

III. Curatores ludorum solennium . — ^The Aediles Curules, as we have seen, 
from the first took charge of the Lndi Ttomani ; but the general superintendence 
exercised by these magistrates over the public games was closely connected rvith 
the obligation imposed ujion them as heads of the police, to maintain order and 


regularity at the great festivals which, in the earlier ages of the state, were 
e.xhihited at the public cost e.xclusively. The decoration of the Argentariae, 
(see above, p. 18,) with the gilded shields of the Samnites, at the triumph of 
Papirius, in B.C. 309, is said to luave first suggested to the Aediles the idea of 
ornamenting the Forum and its vicinity with statues, pictures, embroidery, and 
other works of art, during solemn proces-sions and the celebration of the public 
games This species of display was, towards the close of the republic, conducted 
upon such an cxten.sive scale that works of art were borrowed for the purpose, 
not only from private individuals in Rome, but from public bodies in all the 
provinces, by the Aediles, who spared neither trouble nor expense in this nor in 
any other matter connected with the splendour of the great festivals, each being 
eager to surpass his predecessor, and hoping that, by gratifying the curiosity 
and feasting the eyes of the multitude, he would be able to secure their suffrages 
when candidate for the higher offices of stale. ^ It is to be observed that, 
although the arrangement and regulations of these national shows devolved npon 
the Aediles, one of the higher magistrates, a Consol or a Praetor usually acted as 
President. ^ 


IVe may conclude this article by quoting from Cicero (In Verr. V. 14) the 
catalogue of the duties which devolved on him in his capacity of Aedilis 
Cundis, and of the honours which formed the recompense of his labours — Nitnc 
sum designatus Aedilis; habeo ratimem, quid a Populo Romano acceperim: 
mild Indos sanctissimos maxima cum caeremonia Cereri, Libero, Liberaeque 
faciundos; mild Floram malrem populo plcbique Romanae ludorum cehbritate 
placandam ; mild halos antiquissimos, qui primi Romani surd nominati, 
maxima cum dignilate ac religione lovi, lunoni, Minervae esse faciundos; 
tnihi sacrarum aedium procurationem., mihi totam Urbem tuendam esse com- 
missam : ob earum rerum lahorem et soUicitudinem fructus illos datos, antiqui- 
orem in Senatu sententiae dicendae locum, Togam Praetextam, Sellam Curulem, 
Ills Imaginis ad memoriam posteritalemque tradendae. 

Acfiile«hip nniler ihc Kmpirc — ^The Aediles Plebeii and the Aediles 
Curules, together with the Aediles Cereales, instituted by J ulius CiBsar, continued 
to exist as distinct magistrates until the reign of Alexander Severas, when they 


1 Liv X II XXX. 36 XXXI 1 .V) XXXIII. M. XXXVIII I. Sueton. Caes. 41. Dion 
Cuss XLIJI 51. Pompon, de orig. iur Digest. I ii. 2. J 32. 

3 Lir. IX. 40. XL. 44. Cic. in. Verr. I. 19 23 IV. 3 and coles of P.«cud. Ascon de N. D. 
I 9. 

J Val. Max. I. i. 16. Lir. XXXIV. 41. Marrob S II. 6. Tabul. Heracl 
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disappeared altogether. But althoiigli the office tras tints retained for more than 
two centuries and a-half after tlie domifallofthecommonwcalth, the duties were 
reduced within very naiTow limits, all the most important tasks pei formed hv 
them under the republic having been by degrees committed to other hands. The 
general superintendence of the XIV Regions into which the city was divideil liy 
Augustus, was indeed intrusted to the Praetors, Aediles, and T rihmics of the Plcbs ; 
but the most important and onerous portion of this charge fell upon the ^^agistri 
Vicorum, the Praefectus Vii/ilitm and vaiious Curatores, nominated fnr |)aiti- 
colar departments. The Aediles seem to have retained little except the inspection 
of the streets, of baths and of taverns, the c.xercise of a literary censorship, and 
the enforcement of the sanitary laws. Tlie Cura Indorum solenniuni was left 
with them for a time ; but the expenses entailed by tliis charge being ruinous 
to men of moderate mean.s, and popnl.ar tiivour being no longer an object of 
ambition, persons could not be found, even under Augustus, tvilling to accept 
the office, so that he was obliged upon several occasions to compel those who 
had held the Qnaestorship and the Tribuneship of the Pleb.s to decide by lot 
which of them should assume the Acdilcship. Eventnallv, as staled above, he 
made over the whole superintendence of the inihlic games to the Praetors, whom 
he assisted, for a time, by a grant of public moncyr ' 


QUAE9TORES. 

Orlgiii of tlir Office — Xo subject connected with Roman antiiiuiiie .3 is 
involved in more doubt and confusion Ih.an the origin and eiiilv history of the 
Quac.'‘torship j but without entering into a tedious critical cxamina~ 

tion ot the various ojiinions which have been advanced and maintained, we inav 
state at once that much of the emlianas.<mcnt has arisen from the cireum.stanee, 
that two sets of magistiate.^, both bearing the name of QiiarKtorct:, butwliu'e 
functions were cntiiely dilfeicnl. c.xistcd liom a very cailv period. 

1. t2"W,<to;vMelc')Y/nVor keepeis of the trea.-urv, mduiaiv maui-li.ites, who 
took charge of the public money, ueeiting and dL-inndng it 'imderilic mdus of 
the Senate. 

2. Quaestorc; Parricilii, cxlramdinarv magi.-tialei, appoiiili'd in the primi- 
tive age.s to pre.sidc at criminal tiiaN, miginally, a.s the name impoits, at tiials 
for homicide. Vhen wo pioiecd to iminiio into the .adininiflratioa of justice 
among the Romans, wo .shall liiid that, at all poiiods of the icpublio, commis- 
sioners specially appointed to i.ic.-ide at criminal trial.s were termed Qnncritorcs. 
which IS merely another form of Quaestorrs, and that Qnnertio i.s the technical 
word for a criminal tiial. The Decemviri Perr/uelliimis numinatcil 1 v Tulhis 
Ho.stilni3 (Liv. I. 20) to try Horatius iinist be regarded as atfordiiig 'the first 
example ot Quaedorcs Parricidii ; and again, at a much later peiiod, (B.C. 
384,) Livy (VI. 20) found in some of his authorities that Jdanliii.s wa,= tried and 
convicted by Duumviri .appointed for the puiposc of investimuiim the charae of 
treason. It is fpiite true that in the earlier books of Livv mei.rion is made of 
yuae.storcs in connection with criminal IriaN, where apiiaicntlv the ordinary 
(^aestores are the persons iiidie.ited ; but in these instanee.s thev arc spoken 
of as accusers, not as judge.s;^ .and that the ordin.ary Quaestores were the 


alw^cIc.^de^R. *IL M in which he mentions Qimettorti, IIL 24. 25. VL 20. 2.5. See 
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magistrates to ■\yhoni the prosecution of ciiiuinals was frcqncntlv intrusted, 
especially in the absence of the Consul.-, is proved by the assertion of Varro, that 
for this purpose, and for this only, tliey liad the ri^lit of sinninoning tlic Condtla 
Centuriata — Alia de causa hie maghtmtiis non potest exerdtiun urhannm 
>ionvocare> * 

In what follows, therefore, we shall confine our attention exclusively to tliose 
Quaestors wlio, for the sake of distinction, were called Qnaeslores Acrarii, 
reserving all remarks upon the criminal judges called Quaesitorcs ot Quaestores^ 
whom we believe to liave been perfectly distinct from the others, until we treat 
of criminal trials, * 

But even after we have drawn this line of separation, we do not yet find our 
authorities agree as to the period when the ordinary magistrates called Quacstores 
were first introduced. According to Junius Gracchauus. as quoted by Clpian, 
they were as old as the time of llomulus a!ul Remus, and Tacitus says that they 
unquestionably exi3tc<l under the Kings — (piod Lex Curiata o.^tendit ah Lncio 
Bruto repetita. Livy, on tlie otijcr hand, ami Plutarch state as positively that 
the oflSce was not instituted until after the estabii.-hment of the commonwealth. ^ 
That there must be officers in every regularly organized state to take charge of tiie 
public treasury appears obvious tliat, even if the statements of Gracchauus and 
Tacitus had been le.'S jiusitivc than they arc, we should at once liave preferred 
their authority, and we may tlieroforc conclude that the office passed over fiom 
the regal to the republican period without material change. 

.\uiiii)oi' of — The number of i^uaestores was originally two, 

and they di.scliarged the duties of tlieir office within the city. But in B.Ch 421 
the niimln'r nas iucren«od to four; two remained in the city, and M'cre st\ led 
Qnae.dorrs Crhani, while two accompanied the Consuls with the armies to the 
field, taking chaigeof tlte military cheat and disposing of the plunder.'* The 
number was again increased to cigld about the beginning of tlie first Punic war, 
when the whole of Italy had been subjugated ; but we bear of no further increase 
until the time of Sulla, who rai-icd tlie number to twenty, while by Julius Csesai 
it was augmented to forty. ^ IVe rend in Joannes Lydus (De magistr, I. 27) of 
twelve Classici Quaestorcs chosen about B.C. 267 ; but whether they were so 
named from being appointed to the fleet, or how far we can at all trust the 
information afforded by such a writer, it is not easy to determine. 

7Eo(lc of Election* — Here again we find nothing but positive contradictions. 
Tacitus asserts that the right of nomination lay with the Kings, and after their 
expulsion, was exercised for sixty-threc years by tlic Consuls. Gracchanus, on 
the other hand, assures us that, even during the regal period, they were chosen 
by the votes of the people. Wc can scarcely doubt tiiat, from the commencement 


1 Varro L L. VI § 90—93 Dionys. VIII. 77. 

2 We have distinct statements with ropard tha Qu-ieiforei in Paulus Diaconua 

8 V. Puri irt Qitiieanrex, p and in i’omponius de ong iur. Digest I ii 2. J who tells ni 
that they were named in the laws of tin* \II Tables. The words of Festus s v. Qunestnreg. 
p. 25^ .ire nnfortun.itfly so mutilated as tu yield no information Varro, again, (L L V. f 
81 ) althouL'li -utlicicntly clear upon one point, seems to have supposed that the Qn(ie.it”re.f 
AeriDu and tin' (iJi'iestnrc^ Pairunht were originally identical, while Zoiiaras, (VII 13.) If 
we coiisidi r bis te-tlmony of any weight in a matter of thj-< sort, believed that the Qunpstore$ 
were originally criminal Judges, to whom, on the establishment of the conimonw’ealth, the 
charge of the public money was consigned 

8 Digest. I xiit. Tacit. Ann. XI. ’ii Liv IV i Plut. Popl 12 

4 Here we follow Livy, 1 1 V. 43,) whose narrative is clear and consistent while the account 
civen by Tacitus, {Ann XI 22.) which is, upon some points, directly opposed to that of 
Llvj, is confused and impn^bab'o 

8 Jdv. £pit. XV. Tacit, 1 c Suet. Caes. 41. Dion Cass. XLlIt 47. 
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of the republic at least, the election was in the hands of tlie Comitia — first of the 
Comitia Curiata^ and subsequently of the Comitia Trihuta. ^ 

From irhut Order Chosen. — The Quaestors, like all the othei’ great officers 
of state, were at first taken from the Patricians exclusively; but %\hen. in B.C. 
421, the number was increased to four, it was settled, after a sharp contest, 
that, for the future, the magistracy should be open to Patricians and Plebeians 
without distinction. For eleven years, however, the Patricians contrived tc 
exclude the Plel)eians ; but, in C.C. 409, a reaction took place, and the Plebeians 
succeeded in securing three places out of four. ^ 

Dny of Induction into offler. — There can be no doubt tliat the Cumidn 
Quaestoria took place after the Comitia Considaria^ and ve should naturally 
conclude that the Quaestors entered upon office on tlie same day with the Con- 
suls, Praetors, and AeJiles ; but it has been inferred, from a passage in one of 
the Verrine Orations, and the Scholium by which it is accompanied, that, in the 
age of Cicero, the Quaestors entered upon office upon the 5th ofDecember {^Xonis 
Decembribus.) Perhaps, however, it would he unsafe to pronounce upcui this 
confidently, in the absence of more conclusive cvi<lence.^ 

Duties of the Qunestoi-s. — The Quaostors, after their election, usually 
decided by lot w’here each should ser\’e, although occasionally the Senate assipied 
a particular duty specially {extra sortemi) to a particular individual, and some- 
times a General w’as permitted to select Iiis own Quaestor.^ When the number 
was four, two, as we have seen, remained in the city, and one uas assigned to 
each Consul ; at a later period, perhaps not until the number was increased to 
twenty, one was always sent to Ostia, to take charge of the dues paid upon 
exports and imports, and this seems to liave been \\ hat was tci ined the Procincia 
Aquaria^ which was regaided as the most disagreeable and troublesome of all ,■ 
another was stationed at Calcs in Campania, another in Cisalpine GanI, while 
the rest w’erc distributed in the provinces in attendance n])nn the pn>^incial 
governors.^ It is to be observed, that the connection hctwcfu a piu\iiicial 
governor and liis Quaestor was held to he a tic of tlie clo> 0 ftt dc.'Ciiptii-n, and the 
same feelings of aftection and confidence were ^ujtpH'cd to cxi^t between tliem 

as betw'cen a father anti in's son ; so tliat any aet (»f hostility on liic part of 
Quaestor towaids one under whom he had served, was regarded as odious and 
unnatural, Cicero insists strongly upon this plea when pointing out the unfit- 
ness of Q. Caecilius to conduct the impeaclmient of ^’eres — Sic cuim a maiorihus 
nostris accepiinus^ Praetorem Quaestori suo parentis loco esse oportcre : nullam 
neque iustiorem neque graviorem causam necessitudinis posse reperiri^ quani 
coniunctionem sortis^ quam provinciae^ qunm officii^ quain puhlicam muneris 
societatem. Quamohrem si hire posses cum accusare^ tamai quum is tihi 
parentis numero fuisset, id pie facere non pos^es.^ 

The Quaestores Urhani took charge of the Aerarium. The proceeds of all 

I That they were chosen in the Comitia Tributa in the a?e of Cicero seems certain from 
Epp. ad fam \ II. 30. 

S Liv. IV. 43. 54 

5 Liv. IV. 44 54. Cic. in Verr Act. I. 10 

XXX * 33 *^ Q. F. I. 1 ad Att VII C Div, in Q. C 14 in Verr. I. 13 in Catil IV. 7 Lir. 

R ^ P*"® 17. in Vatin 5 Dion Cass. LV 4 Tacit Ann IV. 27 

Suet Claud. 24. Plut. Sert. 4 . 

^ * Cic. dir, in Q. C. 19. and again in Cap. 14. when anticlpatinj? the arguments that would 

' e of Verres — Unifi? quvmcnmmiserari, conqueri, 

* S ' ' " , raiceie cnepcrit? commem'’rare Quaistoni cum 
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taxes, whetlier direct or indirect, were paid into tliclr IiiuiJs, and all monies 
belonging to the state, from whatever source derived, were received by thern.^ 
By them, also, all disbursements on account of the public sendee, whether for 
public works, for the pay of troops, or for any other object, were made. In this 
tliey acted only ministerially, since they could make no payment whatsoever with- 
out the direct and express authority of the Senate, who held the entire control 
over the finances of the state.* 

The military standards also were deposited in the Aerarium^ and when an 
army marched forth from the city, they were taken out by the Quaestors and 
delivered to the general — Signa a Quaestorihis cx aerario prompta delataque 
in Campum.^ 

In like manner, in the provinces, all pecuniary transactions of every descrip- 
tion, connected with the public money, were coniluctcd through the Quaestors, 
who accounted to the Senate directly, or through the medium of the Quaestores 
Urbani. 

The Aerarium^ as we have already stated, (p. '2')J was in the temple of 
Saturn, on the C/ivus CapitoUnits^ and immediately connected with it was the 
Tahulaviunii or Uccord-ofiice, where state papers of every description were 
deposited ; and these, towards the close of the republic, were in the custody of 
the Quaestors, having at an caiHer period been kci)t in the temple of Ceres, under 
the care of the Aodiies.'* Officials, both civil and military, on resigning tjicir 
chaige, dcpofeltod in the Aerarinm the documents connected with their offices, 
and took an oath us to their accuracy before the Quaestors.^ 

Digtiitf of iiic <tuao<siorii. — The Quaestorship was the lowest of the great 
offices of state, and was regarded as the first step (jyrimus gradus honoris) 
in the up^v■ard progress towards the Consulship. Such, at least, was the light in 
which it was viewed in later times, but in the earlier ages we hear of individuals 
>vlio had held the office of Consul serving afterwards as Quaestors.® 

While in office, the Quaestors had the right of taking part in the deliberations 
of the Senate, and had a claim to be chosen permanent members of that body, 
after those who had held higher offices had obtained seatsA 
Tliey do not appear to have enjoyed any outward mark of distinction, neither 
the Sella Curnlis nor the Toga Prnctexta., and not being invested with any 
summary juiisdiction, were not attended by cither Lictores or Viatorcs? 

<tiisic4!orBliip under iiie Empire. — The number of Quaestors was increased 
by Julius Ca?sar to forty. We have no specific statement with regard to any 
diminution in this number ; but it has been inferred from the words of Tacitus, 
who notices the augmentation of Sulla only, that they must have been speedily 
reduced to twenty. ® A vital change took place in the duties of the office soon 
after the downfaliofthe commonwealth ; for the charge of the public exchequer 
was committed hy Augustus, in the first instance, to commissioners 
selected from persons who liad held the office of Praetor the previous year, and 


1 Liv IV. li V. 2G. XXVI. 47. XXXIII. 42. XXXVIII. GO XLIL 6. Dionys. V. 34. VIL 
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2 Liv XXIV. 18. XLIV. 16 XLV. 44. Cic, Philipp. IX. 7. XIV It. Val Max. V. 1. L 
Polyb VI 13 

3 Ltv. Ill 69 IV. 2-2 VII 23 

4 polyb III LivXXXIX.4. Tacit. Ann. IIT. 61. Suet Octav. 94. 
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7 Auct ad Herenn I. 12 Pint. Cat. min. 18. Liv. XXIII. 2?. Val. Max. II. tL I. 
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rabsequentlv’ tr> two of tlie annual Praebns This ariangeinont was ovcrtliniuTi 
by Claudius, who again made o\iTthc Aerariuin to two Quacstoi-^, ^\ith this 
alteration, that these individuals were to retain otKec for tliree ye.irs in-tcad of 
one. By Nero P/’aefO/v/ u ere again employed; Pnittons hy Ve>pa^ian, and 
no further change took place until the reiun of Trajan. B hen the coinini'^ioneis 
employed were Praetors, thev wiac termed Pntito)e^ Acno ii, nlicn <')ii''en toun 
Praetoril tliey weie called Pr(tt\fLrti Aci'oriL From the time of Tiajan we ho.ir 
0 ^ Praefn'ti Au'drli only, hnt ne arc not told from uliat il.i'*; they ueie taken. ^ 
Another change comuiein‘ed under the Tiiimuiis, hy-svliomtuo (>uae'i"ts 
were a'-^igiied to eaeh Consol, ffeiicc, so long a^ two of the (^iiae-toi-s coiuiin’id 
to preside over the tieasiirv. hx Quaestors remaine<l eacli u-ar in the city ; and 
the titles Qducstorc^ Urhnui and Qnac<toi cs CoudilU aie used aa >\nonymoiis. 
The Qune^t'uw^ Consulh^ aa well as the other Quaestoia, reinaiuod in otlicc for 
a wliolo \ear, .uid consequently .'ene<l under a succession of Consuls. Ihc 
govcrnois of those ])rovinces winch weie under the administration of the Senate 
wore, as in ancient times, each attendcMl hy a Quaestor. * But in adillti'm to the 
ordinary Qnaestnn'^ Consult and the Qnatsloics Proviio'iaruin^ a Qnac'for 
was always a.<signed specially to the Emperor, ami styled Qmi'uUur Piihcij)is or 
Quaestor Cauitidatas Priuctpis or sinijdy CarnPolatus Piincipls. Tiii? indi- 
vidual was iiomin.ite 1 hy the Empcior. aial it was liis duf\ to coinmuiileate to the 
Senate the imjwrial Bc^eiipts, w hicti were, for the ino.«t part, diawn uj) by hliiisLlf. 
It is almost unnecessary to ohsei ve that he was regarded as mucli 5n]>erior in 
dignity and influence to hU colleagues, occupying, in inajiy respect*, the position 
of a principal Seerctarv of State, but lioMmg ollice tor one year only. When the 
Emperor was CoimiI he bad two f^uaestois in \irtue of his otlh'O, w ho W( lo callnl 
Quacslorcs Cac^a) /' ; but ^^e know not whether in this <M>e iheie wa* a (liah '^bir 
Prutcipis in addition. ^ By an oidinancc of .\Ie\andoi .Sovenis the UmiLi^ions 
Prinripis, were Immediately prom"f(‘d to the IVactoi-vIiij). ami ii{)on ihrm was 
iinpO'Cd ilic exhiln’tion of certain public games, hence tenned (pun stark },n>li — 
Qmh stares ( 'iind'aldtas Cj' sua peninin i'/i''sit imuKia jtopnU darv^ d ut jtost 
(p/d'^yfu} (on Pratturas andpertid it bide Procin<das r>'''j<}iHt (I.amj>iid. 
Aie.v Sov. d-j.) 


of ilic office. — .Vs so.ui the constitution of Sti\iiis Ttillius was 
establi'lied, it became ncec.—ajy that the whole body of the Koinan cili/cns should 
be registeied at regular period-, and tliat the age of the individual membcJa of 
the state, together with the value of their property, sliould be conccliy ascei- 
tained, iu order that the amount of ta.x (^trihutiim') for which cacli was liable, 
might be determined, and that each might be assigned to libs projier Class and 
Century, so as to secure order and accuracy in the arraugements of the CuinitUi 
Centiirinta. The business connected with thus Rcgi'*tration, and the solemn 
litcs by which it was accompanied, were originally peiformcd by the Kings, and 
after the revolution by the Consuls, until the inciea«c of public business, ami a 
desire upon the part of the Patricians to prevent duties, which they regarded as 
peculiarly sacred, from being discharged by Plebcian.s, led to the institution of a 
new’ magistracy termed Censura^ tlie magistrates who held the office being 
called CENSOiiES, i.e. Registrars. This took place in B C. 443, the law for 

1 Tacit. Ann. L 75. XIII ?8. 29. Hist IV !) Sui’t Octar. 36. Claud 2t. riiu Panegyr. 9U 
Epp X 20 Dion Cass I.III 2. 32 I.X 4 10 2 l 

5 Dion Cass XLVIII 43 Plin I rp VIII i'i. 

2 Ulpian. Digest I xiil Piin Epp. X'll 16 Tacit Arin.XVL 27 Suet, Tit. 6. 
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the election of Triburd AfuLares consulari potentate having been passed in 
B.C. 445.1 

umber, ifiode of ijOiecfioii. <)iiaitficnsioii« &c. — The Censors were 
always t\vo in luiniber, and were originally chosen from the Patricians exclu- 
sively. In 15.C. 351, we find for the first time a Plebeian Oen^ur, C. Marciiis 
Rutiliis. In B.C. 339, a Lex Publilia was passed by Q. Publiliiis Philo wiieii 
Dictator, enacting that at least one of the Censors iiiiist be a Plebeian. In B.C. 
2S0, the solcnm sacrifice of the Lustrum, itb which tach Registration was closed, 
was pertbrmed for the first time by a Plebeian Censor, Cn. Domitius, and in 
B.C. 131, Ave have the first example of two Plebeian Censoi-s.^ 

The Censors were chosen by the Coinitia Centnriata. The assembly for their 
election (Comitia Ceusorin — Comitiu Cc7isorihiis creandls,) was held by the 
Consuls soon after they entcreil upon office, and the Censors apjjear to have com- 
menced their duties immediately after their election, and, therefore, upon no fixed 
day. ^ 

As a general rule, no one seems to have hecn considered eligible Avho had not 
previously held the office of Consul ; but ue lia\e iiu rca'oii to suppose that there 
Avas any Iuav enforcing such a lestriciioji, although aaIicii an exception occurs, it 
is mentioned as something extraordinary.* 

E'cciilini'itic'* connected with the oHice — The Censorship A\as character- 
ized by scA'Cral peculiarities AA'hich distinguished it from all the other great offices 
of state. 

1. "While all the other magi>trates of the republic remained in office for one 
year only, (annuL) the Censoi*s originally retained their office tor five, that 
being the stated jjcriod {lustrum) which elapsed betAveen each Uogi'*tration. But 
in B.C. 434, nine years after the institution of the Cen.iorship, a feeling having 
arisen that freedom might be emlangercd if the same individuals A\eie sullVrcd 
to exercise power for such a lengthened period, the Lex Aemilia Avas passed by 
Warn. Aemilius, at that time Dictator, enacting that the Censors should liold 
oftiec for one year and-a-half only; (ne plus quam onuua semestris Censura 
cssei;) and, accordingly, from that lime fonvard, all Censors, Avith one excep- 
tion, resigned at the close of the above-named period. It Avould seem, hoAvever, 
that they could not be forcibly ejected, for Appius Claudius Cacciis, (B.C. 312,) 
on the pretext that the Lex Aemilia applied to tliose Censors only during Avhose 
magistracy it had been passed, persisted in retaining office after the eighteen 
months had expired, altiiough his colleague had retired, and although all clas-scs 
united in reprobating his conduct — Summa invidia omnium ordinum solus Ctn- 
surciin (jessit ^ 

2. Ill B.C. 393, it happened, for the first time, that one of the Censors, C. 
lulius, died Avliilc in office, and his ]»lace, according to the system followed with 
regard to the Ccnsulship, was filled up by the appointment of P. Cornelius IMalu- 
giiicnsis. Tlircc years aftenvards, (B C, 390,) bcfoie the ])eriod for the election 
of new Censors had arrived, Rome Avas captured by tlie Gauls. Hence u super- 
stitious ieeling arose, and it became an established rule that, if a Ccu^ur died 
while ill office, his place was not to be filled up, but that his colleague nmst 
resign, and tw o new Censors be elected. It happened upon one occasion that this 
Becond set of Censors were found to be disqualified, Avliich Avas regarded afl aa 

1 Liv III. 3. IV. 8. yS Dionys. VI. 96 

> Cic. de ieetf. Ill 3 Liv VII '^2 X 8. VIII Kpit. Xlll LIX 

I Liv XXIV. 10 XXVII II XXXIV 44 XXXIX. 41. XLI. XLlll 14 
4 Liv. XXVII 6 11 comp. Fast Capitulin s.a 500. 

9 Liv. IV. 24. IX. :n. 
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indication that tlie Gods desired the office to be suspended for that Lustrum, and 
no third election took place. * 

3. C. Marclus Rntilus havhig been elected Censor for a second time in B.C. -Grt, 
an honour, apparently, never before conferred upon any individual, lie publicly 
declared his disapprobation of the procedure, and passed a law by which it was 
forbidden that any one should hold the office twice. From this trans.action, the 
epithet of Censorimis was borne, as a second cognomen, by one of the branches 
of the Gens Marcia. * 

4. It was necessaiy that both Censors should be elected on the same day. If one 
only of the candidates obtained the nccess.iry number of votes he was not 
returned, but the proceedings were renewed upon a subsequent day — Comitiis 
Censoriis, nisi duo confecerint legitima suffragia, non rennnliato altcro, 
comitin. differantur. ’ See above, p. 142. 

■iiaignia of ihc Cciisoni. — The Censors h.ad the Sella Cnndis, and we 
gather from Polybius that their state dress was not the Toga Pradexta but a 
Toga Purpurea, that is, a clo.ak not merely bordered or fringed with ptnple, but 
all pttiple. They had no lictors * 

Oigiiiir of ibe Censors. — The nature .and c.vtrcme importance of the duties 
performed by the Con?or=, as described below’, taken in connection with the 
circumstance that the office was almost invariably llllcd by Consniars, placed 
these magistrates in a pre-eminent position. .Although f.ir inferior in actual puw cr 
to a Dictator, to a Consul, or oven to a Praetor, the Censor was invested iviih a 
certain sacred character which always inspired the deepest rcsjicct and reverence. 
To be chosen to fill this post was regarded as the crowning honour of a long 
liie of political distinction — Ko^v^'.^ or ri; sstI tiuyi; r, dnyy/i y.xt 

iliilira of ibc Criiaora. — Tlie duties of the Censors, which at lir.-t were casv 
and simple, became, in process of time, highly complicated and midtifariou.s ; but 
they wore all closely connected with each other, being, in fact, mcrciv develop- 
ments and c.vtensions of tlieir oiiginal functions. They mav he conveniently 
classed under tiiree heads ; — 

1. The Registration (Ccii.sus.) 

2. The superintendence of ptiblic moral.', (Pegimen morum.) 

3. .Vrrangements for the collection of the public Revenue and the execution of 
public works. 

These we shall consider separately. 

I. The Census or Registration. — The fundamental and, originally, the sole 
duty of the Censors was to draw up a complete catalogue of the citizens of Rome, 
stating in detail the age of each, the amount ot his property, including slaves, 
and the number of his children — Cevsores populi aecitates soholes familias 
pecuniasqne censento. Tliis registrafiun was technically termed Census^^ and 
tfie Censors, in peiforming the duty, were said censum censere 8. agere s, 
liahere s. facere. When they mafic an entry in their books {Tabulae Censoriae) 


passim: ® ^ Capitolln. 

5 Val Mai. IV. i. 3. Plut Cor. I. 

3 Lir. IX. 34. 

a but comp Athenaeus XIV. 79. Zonar. VII. 19. 

6 f j It- Zonar VII. 19. Siiid p 3.iWI, cd. Galaf 

r Cio de tvKS III. 3. Zonar VII. 19. Ulpian Digest. I, .xv. 3 4 

siKniftes/armncorprrprrf,,. as in the phrases /» prttit 

Seller Lc ' ^ ^erutonia, i e. the money qnaliBcation for a Senator ; Cgaar* 
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under tlie proper Iicad, they were said Ceiiscre ' s. Censeri ■ s. Centum acci- 
pere. ^ The different objects to be taken into account in estimating a man’s 
fortune, n ere defined by a law entitled Lex censui censeiido ; and hence lands 
whicli belonged in full property to Roman citizens, and n-hich it was necessary 
to enter in the Censors’ books, were termed by lawyers Agri censui censendo. * 
tVhen the citizens assembled for the purpose of being registered they wcie said 
to meet ut censerenlur s. censendi causa. ^ The schedule filled up in reference 
to each individual was the Formula censendi, and this was regulated according 
to the discretion (Cc;?«oJ of the Censor. * A person when regularly registered 
was said censeri, ’’ .and called census, while a person not registered was st\ led 
incensus, and heavy pen.altie3 were inflicted upon those who wilfully eviided 
registration (seep, llo, under Deminutio Capitis maxima.') No one had a right 
to be registered (ins censendi) e.vce])t he w.is his own master, (sui iuris,) and 
thus sous, while under the control of their father, (in putria potestale,) were not 
registered independently, but were included in the same entry with the person to 
whose authority they were subject (cuius in potestatc fucre.) ® Unmarried 
women (ciduac) not under the eontrol of parents, together with orphans, (orhi 
07'hiieque — pupilli,) were ranked together ami arr.iugcd in a compartment by 
them.selvos, their rights being gu.inleil by Tutons. 

When the Registration was completed the Censors proceeded to revise the lists 
of the Tiibcs, Classes and Centuries, .and to make such alteiations as the change 
of circunistance.s, since the Ibimer Registration, dein.anded. They ne.xt drew up 
a catalogue of the Fapiitcs who were entitled to serve eipio publico, (see p. Ub.J 
and finallv proceeded to make up the roll of Senatois, (Albutn Stnutot ium,) 
Bupplving the vacancies which had been occasioned by death or other causes In 
performing this t.isk they were said Icgcre Senutum, and the piinciples by which 
they were guided will be e.tpliiincd in the chapter where wo treat of the Senate 
itself. 

Place <itid .Manner of Pcfislralion. ’’ — The Cen.sus was taken in the Campus 
Jl.artius, in a .spot consecrated by the Augurs, (Templum Censurae,) much of 
the business being transacted in the IV//« Publica (see above, p. til.) The 
night before the d,ay fixed for taking the Census, the Auspices having been 
observed and pronounced favourable, a public crier (praeco) was ordered to 
summon all the citizens (omnes Quirites) to .appear belbre the Censors, and he 
made proclamation to that cftcct, first upon the spot, (in templo,) and then from 
the citv walls (de moeris.) At d.aybrcak the Censors and their clerks (scrihae) 

1 e g //» qua tribu denique tsia praedta Cb'Svi&Ti, i c. Did you make entry of. Cio pro 

FJacc 32 . . ^ . 

2 Censeri is used as a deponent verb m such phrases as, Cen’scs fs praefeien m'tnerafae 

pecuniae sesterOnrum trt^inta Ce.vsi's hs mnnaput Auvjntaey i e. You registered or 

made an entry of. C.c 1 c. , . ^ , t* 

3eg ///cbNsrno qm.que Indiy et asperatn omnesoKinter Centura fntl. Lir. 

4 See Liv. XDIII. 14 Thus Cicero asks (IVo Clacc 32) Ilbul quaeroy sintne iVt/ praedia 
Censci CK.VSENDO ? Comp Paul. I>jac. s V C< nsui censendoy p b9,. , r 

6 Censor, ad quoins Ckxsio>e.m, td ed, arbitrinmy censeretur populu^ V arro LI. V. . 81. 

6 e g. Ilaec frequentia tuttus Ualiae . . . • quae conrenit iudorvin CJ nsendioce cuu^a. Cic. 

In Verr Act. I 18 . , x* » 

7 Here Censen is a passive verb, viith Census for its participle, e g >e rd'sens chssEARE. 

eurabo edicendumy &c. Cic. ad Alt I 18 —Conrenerat aufem ex mumopuy rion-ntuque modi 
multtludo . . ut apiid Censores Gi Ilium et Lentuium Pseud. Ascon m Cie 

Verr. Act I \^— Lustra n Cenxnnbiis co7tdtlo,c¥n%K sd.nt capita civium dutenta siptwigialcs 

unum millut ducenta I iginti qualuor Liv Epit XIV, 

8 Liv XLIII U Paul. Diac. sv DuiccMsus,p Cfi. . . r .u t , 

9 On the matter contained in this section consult the curious extracts from the Tabuhe 

Censoriae fa general name for all written documents ronreoted with the office,) preserved 
til ^ arro L 5 86. also the Tabula Herncleensis ; Dionys IV. 15. and Aul. Gell. IV. 20,. 
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were auointecl with peifumcd oil (murrha luufnenti.^quc unguentin'.) Upon 
the an-ival of the Praetors, the Tribunes of the Plebs, and others invited to act 
as assessors, {in consilium vocati,) the Censors cast lots whicli of tlioin should 
offer the groat purificatory sacrifice, with which tlie whole proceedings closed 
{Censores inter se sortiuntnr vter Lustrum faciat.') The meeting ^\ as then 
constituted by the Censor on whom the lot had fallen, and he must have been 
looked upon as the president. Those jireliminarics concluded, tlie Tribes were 
called in succession, the order in which they -were to be summoned having 
been probably decided by lot. 1-ach Patcifamilias, who was sni iuris^ was 
called up individually, and rerjuirod to declare hi^! name, the name of his father, 
or, if a. freedman, of his patron, Ins age, and the place of his abode. He was 
then asked whetlicr he was married or single, and if man-ied, the number of his 
children aud their aues {Kquitum peditnmque prolan Caisores ilescnhnjitn.') 
Filially he was obliged to state what property he possessed, and an estimate was 
formed of its total amount, the Censor being assisted in this matter by sworn 
valuators, who seem to have been called fnratores.^ The \\hole of these 
particulars were taken down by the Scribae and entered in the registers, 
{Tabulae Censoriae.) \vhich were deposited in the Atrium 
It is evident that, as the population increased, the operations dosenbod 
above must have become very tedious, and have occupied a long space 
of time. 

IL Moruni Eegimen. — But the Censors were required to perform, not only 
the mere mechanical duties of the Ccnsu.% but, in process of time, were fully 
recognised as the inspectors of ]mblic morals {mores populi regunto) and the 
organs of public opinion. In tins capacity they were cnipowcied to brand with 
disgrace {iq)iominia) those wlio had been guilty of avis A^bicb, altbough not 
forbidden by any penal statute, were pionounced In the voice of society to bo 
disgraceful in a Roman, or of such as were calculatcil ti> pnne ihjuii('ns to the 
wellbeing of the state and the interests of tlic coinmunity at l.irge. Hence, not 
only gross broaches of morality in public and piivatc life, cowaidicc, sordid 
occupations, or notorious irregularitic.s fell under their corrective diaciplino, but 
they were in the habit of denouncing those nho indulged in extiavagant or 
luxurious habits, or who, by the careless cultivation of their estates, or by wilfully 
persisting in celibacy, omitted to divdiargc obligations held to be binding on 
every citizen. It uas the exercise of this discretionary power which invested 
tlie Censor with so much dignity; fi.)r the jicopic, when they elected any indi- 
vidual to fill this office, by so doing, pronounced him qualified to sit in judgment 
on the character and conduct of the whole body of his fcllovv citizens. 

An expression of disapprobation on the part of a Censor was termed Noth s. 
Notatio s. Animadrersio Censoria^ and the disgrace inflicted by it Nota 
Censorin ; for when attached to the n.ame in tlie register, it was regarded as a 
brand of dishonour stamped upon tiic fame of (he culprit — Qni pretio adductus 
eripiierit patriain^ foriunas^ liheros civi innocently is Ceksoriae seveeitatis 
NOTA NON INURETUR?® Xo i>re\ ious Judicial investigation nor examination of 
witnesses was held necessary : but in affixing the mark they assigned the reason, 
{Suhscriptio Censorlay) and occfisionally, when any doubt existed iu tlicir 
minds, they allowed those whose character was impeached an opportunity of 

I Plaut Poen Prol 55. Trin. IV, n 30 Liv. XXXIX 44. These passages, howerer, cao 
scarcely be regarded as decisive 
3 Liv XLIII 16 
* Cic. pro Cluent. 46. 
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defending tiiemselves. The only eflect of the Animadversio CensoHa^ in itself, 
was to affix a stigma (ifjnominid) on the individual — C ensokis iudicium nil fere 
damnato nisi ruhorem affert. llaque ut omnis ea iudicaiio versatnr tantum- 
vwdo in nomine^ nnimadversio ilia IG^OMINIA dicta cst'f but, in addition to 
tlie meie disgrace thus inflicted, the Censors could, to a certain extent, deprive 
the object of their displeasure of substantial honours and political privileges. If 
he were a Senator they could omit his name from the Album Semitorhun^ whence 
such persons were teimed Praeieriti Senatores, and thus expel liim the body; 
(movere scnalorern senaiu;) if he w'crc an Eqiies cqno publico^ they might 
deprive him of his horse; {eqnnm equiti adimere-) and any ordinary citizen 
might be transferred from a Trihns Riistica to one of the Tribiis Urbanae^ or 
his name might be left out of the list of registered voters altogether and placed 
among the (see above, p. 112^ It must be remarked, however, that 
neither tlic dishonour nor the degradation weie necessarily permanent. The 
Censors next elected could icvcrse the sentence of their ])rcdecessors, and reinstate 
tliose whom they had disgiaccd fiotavinnit) in all their former dignities, so 
that we find examples of peisuns, who had been marled by Censors, rising 
afterwards to the liighcst office^ of the .'^ta'te and even becoming Censors them- 
sehos. ^ It is to bo ol)ser\cd furthei, that the Nota of one Censor had no force 
unless his colleague eoncurred, and accordingly persons ere sometimes removed 
from the Senate by one Censor and then replaced by the other ; and tipon one 
occasion Piome witnessed the unseemly «poctn«‘Ic of tno Censors who mutually 
marked and degraded each other."* But when the duties of the office were 
discharged harmoniously {concors Censura) there was no appeal fiom their 
decision to any other court. On one occasion, indeed, when Appius Claudius 
(Censor B.C. 312) had displayed notoiious partiality in choosing the Senate, the 
Consuls of the follo^ving year refused to recognise the new list, and summoned 
the Senate according to the previous roll — Consules . . . questi apud 2 )opxdum 
deformatum ordinem prava Iccthnc Senalu.% qua potiores aliquot lectis prae- 
ieriti essent: uegaverunt^ earn leclioue/n sr, quae sine recti pravtque discrimine 
ad gratiam ac libidinem facta esset^ obsercaturos : et Senatum extemplo cita- 
verunt eo ordine^ qui ante Censores Appium Claudium et C. Plautium fuerat. 

Notwithstanding the assertion of Zonaras, (TII, 19,) it seems certain that the 
Censors had not the right of proposing laws in tlic Comitia Centuriata, No 
doubt we find mention made of Leges Censoriae, but although this expression 
has a twofold meaning, in no case docs it denote laws in the ordinary sense. 

1, Leges Censoriae were tlie ordinances and rules laid dow’ii by successive 
Censors with rcganl to the forms to be observed in performing their duties, and 
these at length formed a sort of code, which Ccnsoi-s were held bound to respect. * 

2. Leges Censoriae is a phrase used also to denote the conditions and stipu- 
lations contained in the contracts entered into by the Censors on behalf of the 
piihitc. ® 

III. Arranqements for the Collection of the Revenue. — One of the earliest 
taxes imposed upon the Romans was the TrihiUum^ which, being a property-tax, 
the amotint paid by each individual deiHjnded upon the value assigned to his 

1 Uv. XXIV. 18. 

2 Cic. de R ap Non Marcell s.v. Ignommta p 15. ed Gerl. 

3 Liv IV. 31. Cic pro Cluent 42. Pseud Ascon ad Cic Dir. in Q. C. 3. Val Max. II 
ix. 9. 

i C’ic. pro Cluent 43 Lir XL. .“(I XLII 10. Xr4V'. 15. comp XXIX. 37 
c Plin. H.N VIII. 5! :)7 XXXVI. I. 

6 Cic. iu Verr. L 55. de N. D 111. lu. 
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property. This value being fixed by tlie Censors, the task of making arrangements 
lor tlie collection of the tax naturally devolved upon them ; and as the income of 
the state gradually increased, although by far the largest portion of it was derived 
fi'om sources in no way connected with their jnrisdiction, they were still intnisted 
with the extended charge. dTe shall reserve all details upon this subject for the 
chapter in which we treat of the Roman Revenue ; but we may here state 
generally, that few of the imposts were collected directly, but were fiirmcd out 
upon lease to contractors, who paid a fixed sum annually. The business of the 
Censors was to frame these leases or contracts, which were for a period of five 
years, and to let them out to the highest bidder. It mu.st be understood, lioiicver, 
that the Censors had no conceni whatsoever with the actual payments into the 
treasurv’, which were made by the contractors to the Quaestors, nor with the 
expenditure of the public money, which was regulated by the Senate, and, 
therefore, in no sense could they be said to administer the finances of the state. 

IV. Superintendence of Public irorCs. — When the Senate had resolved to 
execute any public works, such as highways, bridges, aqueducts, harbours, 
court-houses, temples, and the like, the Censors were employed to make tl)e 
necessary contracts and superintend the progress of the imdertakings, and hence 
the most impoitant of these were frequently distinguished by the name of the 
Censor to whom the task had been assigned. Thus we have the Via Appia, the 
I'i'a Flaminia, the Aqua Appia, the Basilica Aemilia, and a multitude of 
ether examples. 

Not only did the Censors take measures for the execution of new works, but 
they also made the ncoesstiry arrangements for keeping those already in existence 
in good repair, and iti doing this they were said, in so far as building.s were 
concerned, sarta tecta exigere, i.c. to insist upon their being wind atid wtiter- 
light. 

linally, they provided various objects required for the state rcligicjn, such as 
the victims oli'ered tip at public stirrifices, hordes for the games of the Circus, 
food tin- tlie Capitoline geese, and red jmint for the statue of Capitoline Jove. 

Everv thing was done by contract ; and wc may take this opportunity of 
e.xfilaining the technical terms employed with lefcrcnce to such transactions. 

Ihe person for whom any* work was to be peiformcd by contract was said 
Loc.tP.i:: npiis faciendum; the person who undertook to perform the work for a 
stipulated payment was said Conduceke s. Rtni.wttitE opus faciendum, and 
w'as called Redejitor. It, after the work was finished and inspected, the person 
for wiiom it had been executed was satisfied, he was said opus prohare, and 
formally took it off the contractor's hands — in acceptum retulit ; but, on the 
other hand, if the work had not been executed in terms of the agreement, then — 
negavit opus in acceptum referre posse. 

Tiie sums expended upon the objects indicated above were comprehended under 
the general term ij Itrotrihuta, and hence the Censors, in letting contracts for 
the performance of such works, or furnishing such supplies, were said Locare 
Ultrot! ibuta. 

Ijuairnm. Condrre I,nstnim — After the Censors had concluded the various 
duties committed to their charge, they proceeded in the last place to offer up, on 
behalf of the whole Roman people, the great expiatory sacrifice called Lustrum, 
and this being offered up once only in the space of five years, the term Lustrum 
IS frequently employed to denote that space of time. The Censor to whose lot 
*1, Ihis rite was said Lustrum faccre a. Condere Lustrum. On 

the day fixed, the whole body of the people were summoned to assemble in the 
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Campus Martius in martial order, (exercitus,) ranked according to their Classes 
and Centuries, horse and foot. Tlic victims, consisting of a sow, a sheep, and 
a bull, whence the sacrifice w.as termed Suovetaurilia, before being led to the 
altar, were carried tlirice round the multitude, who were then held to be purified 
and absolved from sin, and while the immolation took place the Censor recited 
a set form of prayer for the preservation and aggrandizement of the Roman state. 

Downfall and Oradiial Kxllnciion of the CtonHorship. — The Censorship 
iras instituted, as we have seen .above, in B.C. 443, and continued in force, with 
.a few occasional interruptions, for about four hundred years. It was first 
directly attacked by tlie Lex Clodia, B.C. 58, which ordained that no one 
should bo expelled from the Senate unless he had been formally iinpeaclied, found 
guilty, and the sentence confirmed by both Censors. Tliis law was, indeed, 
repealed six years afterw.ards, but the circumstances of the times were such as to 
render the office powerless, and during the civil irars it ^^■as altogether dropped. 
.4n attempt to revive it was made by Augustus, who having held the office in 
B.C. 28 along with Agripjia, caused L. Manatius Plancus and Paullus -lemilius 
Lepidus to be nominated Censors in B.C. 22, but with them the office may be 
regarded as having expired. 

The Emperors, under the title of Prac/ecti Morum, undertook the regulation 
of public mor.als and the selection of Senators, uhilc the other duties of the 
magistracy were assigned to various functionaries. Claudius, in .CD 48, took the 
title of Censor, assuming as his colleague L. Vitcllius, the father of the Emperor 
Vitellius, and the same course was followed by Vespasian, who, in A.D. 7 4, 
assumed his son Titus as his colleague, while Domitiau .styled himself Censor 
Perpetuus. We find Censor among the titles of Xerva, hut it docs not a]ipear 
again until the reign of Dccius, when Valerian w.as named Censor witbout a 
colleague. 

IT.AEFECTUS Until.' 

We have already had occasion to mention (p. 166) that when the king was 
compelled to qiut the city ho committed liis power to a deputy styled Praefectus 
Urbi, or, originally, perhaps, Custos Urbis, whose office was probably perma- 
nent, although no duties were attached to it except in the absence of the monarch. 
During the eailier ages of tlie republic, when botli Consuls were required for 
military service, a Praefectus Urbi was iiiimed by tlie Senate to act during their 
absence. He was, it would seem, invariably a person who had held the office of 
Consul, (^consularis,') and he enjoyed during the period of his office tlie same 
powers and privileges within the walls as the Consuls themselves. During the 
sway of the Tribuni Militares, C. P., that individual of the body who remained 
in the city seems to have been designated as Praefectus Urbi. After theest.ib- 
lishment of tlie Praetorsbip the duties which, in the absence of the Consuls, would 
have devolved on a Prnefetus Urbi were discharged by the Praetor Urhanu.^:, 
and the office fell, for .all practical purposes, into disuse, until revived iii a 
periimnciit form under the Empire.® But altliougli the magistracy fell into 
disuse for all practical pui-poscs, it was nomiiialiy retained during the wliole 
of the republic, for a Praefectus Urbi was nominated niimially to hold office 
during the celebration of the Feriae iMtinac. This festival was solemnized 
on the AAoiis Albanus, and from the period of its institution w.as attended by 
all the higher magistrates and the whole body of the Senate. Heiiee, in the 

1 The forms Praefectus Urbis and Praefectut Urbi are both found in the best writers 
» Liv. I .“iO. 60 III. a 5 9 *^4 21b IV. 36^ comp. IV. 31. 4t. 59. VL 30. Dionys, V 7.^. VI 
13. VIII. 64. X. 23. 24. Tacit. Ann. VI. 11. 
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e.irlier ages, the appointment of .a Prarfcctus Urhi, who might take measures 
for protecting the city from any sinhlen attack on the part of tlie nnmeroiis 
enemies by which it was snrronmlcil, was absolutely necessary ; but after all 
danger from without had jiassed away, the practice was retained in consequence 
of its connection witli religious observances ; .and under the Empire, when the 
Praefectus Urhi had become one of the onlinaiy magistrates, another Prae fcclus 
appears to have been nominated for the perioil of tlie festival, who was usually 
some youth of distinction. ' 

GENERAL REMARKS ON THE IIIGIIi:r. >r tGISTRATES. 

Wo shall now proceed to consider some matters connected with all, or with the 
greater number of, the higher m.agistrates of the republic, but to which we could 
not .advert fully until wc had disciisseil c.ach office separately. 

'ITic niifl the .tlna;i«irntea of the Republic. — The essential distinc- 

tion between the regal and the republican governments, as they existed among 
the Romans, was, that under the former the tvhole executive power, civil, mili- 
tary, and religious, was vested .and concentrated in the person of one individual, 
who held office for life and was irresponsible, while under the latter, the perffirm- 
ance of the most important public duties w.as committed, in the llr.st instance, to 
two, and gradually to a much larger number of persons, included under the 
general designation Magistrates, who, with the single and not important excep- 
tion of the Censors, retained their authority for one year only, (annui magis- 
trates,) received tlioir appointments directly from the people, (per suffrugia 
popeli,) and were responsible to tbcm for the manner in wliich they executed 
the tasks intrusted to them. (Polyh. VI. 15.) The term Magistrates, let it 
be ohsorved, denotes alike an office and .an official, a magistracy or a magistrate. 

The Kings diqtosed of a certain amount of revenue from lands belonging to the 
state; the -Magistrates of the republic received no salaiy fin- their services, hut 
the ditferent ai)pointmcnts being rcg.ardcd as niaiks of confidiHCO l.e-lowcd by 
llio sovereign j)fo])le were alw.iys ea<rerly .N)iight after, and hcM to he the most 
honourable of all distinctiijus. ifence llomirue g/ rerc .and ^fiKjistretum gercre 
are comertible terms, .and all the ollhes of state were comprehended 'in the 
single word llonon^. ft is true th.it, low.U'ds the close of the rejinblic, the 
government of the Provinces, which fell to those who had held the chief m.agi 3 - 
tracies, ^vas c(jnihicted in .such a m.-inner as, in ni.any c,a.ses, to procure vast wealth 
for the governors, but the mc.ms resorted to in order to gain this end were, for 
the most part, altogether illegal, and forbidden by a scries of the most stringent 
enactments. This abuse, which affords one of the most glaring proofs of the 
degeneracy of mortil feeling among men in exalted station during the decline of 
the commonwe.alth, was in many cases produced by tlie pecuniary embarrass- 
ments of provinci.al governors, who were tempted to reimburse themselves for 
the enormous sums which tiioy iiad expended, when Aediles, on public slioivs and 
g.-unes, (see above, p. llEl.) and in direct bribery prexious to their elections. 

EIrciioii of Tlai^ioii-atcs. — All the ordiii.ary magistrates, without exception, 
were elected by tlie votes of the |)cn;,le in their Comilia The Cunsnlcs, Prae- 
tores and Censores were elected in the Comitia Ceeturiata, as were also the 

I Tacit. .Ann. IV. 36. Suet Ner 7 Claud 4 Capitolin M. Anr. 4. Anl, Cell. XIV. 8. 

See also Dion Cass. XLI. 14. XLIII 29 XLIX Ifi. 42. I.1II. ,3X LIV. 17. Some partictiiara 
with regard to the Prneficlut Vrba win be found in Lydua. (Ue -Mens. 19. De -Magiatr. I 34. 

■<8 II 6,) but no confidence can be reposed in bis statements unless corroborated by other 
authorities. ^ 
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Decemviri legihus scrihendis and the Trihitni milUiim consulari pofestate, all 
others, during the last two centuries at least, by the Comitia Trihnta. 

Qiialificntioii a’* lo Birth. — We have ahcady stated tliat no one could be 
chosen Tribune of the Plebs or Plebeian Aedile except he was actually a member 
of a Plebeian f.tmily, either by birth or by adoption. We have also pointed out 
that all the other great offices were originally filled by Patiieians exclusively, but 
that the Plebeians succeeded gradually in breaking down every bander until they 
weie admitted to a full particij)ation in all political privileges, with this positive 
advantage, that while only one place in the consulship and the censorship could 
be filled by a Patrician, both might be filled by Plebeians. After this state of 
matters was established, any Uoman citizen was eligible to any public ofiice, 
provided he was free-born (ingeuuus) and the son of free-born parents, so that 
Liberlun and the sons of Libertini weic excluded ; but this seems to have been 
the result of popular feeling rather than of any legislative provision, and we have 
an exception in the ca^c of Cn. Plavius who although the son of a Lihcrdnii.^^y 
was Curule Aedile in B.C. 004 ; (Liv. IX. 46 ;) but the feeling, under ordinary 
circumstances, was so strong that in the early ages of the commonwealth it was 
deemed necessary that tiie ])atcrnal ancestors of a candidate should have been 
free for two goneiations at least (patre avogne paterm hgenyms.)'^ 

Qimlificaijou as to Ago. — For )m>rothan three centuries after the expulsion 
of the kings, theie was no law dclining the age at which a citizen might become 
a candidate for one of the higher magistracies.' Men of mature years and 
extensive experience would, as a matter of course, generally be prefened; but 
although we find the Tribunes of the Plebs objectmg to Scipio, on account of his 
youtii, when he stood for the Aedilcsliip — ncganlcs rationem eius habendam 
quod nondum ad pelendnm legUlma actas csset ® — their opposition proved 
unavailing, and it is clear tliat there was no positive enactment on the subject. 
Tile words of Tacitus (Ann. XI. 22) are perfectly explicit — Ac ne aetas quidem 
diatinguehatury quin prima iuventa Constdnlum ac Dictaturam inirent; and 
accordingly we find that M. Valerius Corvus was consul at the age of twenty- 
three; that the elder Scipio received an important command when twenty-four 
years old, and was consul at thirty. But in D.C. 180, L. Villius, a Tribune of 
the Plebs, passed a law, known as Lex VUUa Annalisy which determined, in 
reference to each of the higher magistracies, the age at wliich a citizen was to 
be held eligible — qnot annos nati quemque magistratum peterent caperentqne. 
We are nowhere told expressly what the several ages were, but the case of Cicero 
is usually regarded as supplying the requisite information ; for he declares that 
he had been chosen to each office suo aunoy which is understood to mean, as 
soon as he was legally eligible. * Now Cicero, w hen Quaestor, was thirty-one 
years old, -when Curule Aedile thirty-seven, vheii Praetor forty, when Consul 
forty-three. It is to be understood that the <lom;uida of the law were held to be 
satisfied if the individual was in his thiity-tirfct, tiuity-scventh, fortieth and forty- 
third years, although he had not completed them, and this was, in fact, the 
case with Cicero, for his birth-day was the third of January, and he entered on 
the above offices two days before lie had completed his thirty-first, thirty-seventh, 

1 Such is the inference we draw from Plin. XXXIII 2. Liv VI. 10. Suet. Clavul. i^4. 

8 Cia Philipp V. 17. Tacit. Ann. XI. 

SLiT. XXV 2. comp. Polyh X. 4. 

^ Lir. VII 26. XXVI. 18 XXVIII. 43 Val Max. VIII -w. ■>. 

• Cic. de Off II. 17. de. leg agr II. 2. Philipp V. 17 Brut 94. 

• This principle seems to have held good generally in Roman law See Ulpian. Digest. 

L. tv. A 
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fortieth and forty-third years respectively. It is m.anilest also from tlie prs.«agea 
referred to, at tlic bottom of tlie page,* that, in the time of C'iecio, at ivliatcver 
age a citizen was chosen .\edile, it was necessary that two clear \cais should 
intervene hetneen tlie Acdilesliip and the Praetorsliip, and the same .space between 
the Praetorsliip and the Consulship. A diflicnlty arises, however, with regaid to 
the Quaestorship. Polybius, who flourished half a century after the passing of the 
Lex Villia, tells us (VI. 19) tliat no one could hold any political office until he had 
completed ten years at least of uiilit.iry service. But since the regular age for 
entering the amiy ivas seventeen, we should conclude that the Quaestorship might 
be held at the age of twenty-seven, and this is confirmed by the fact, that both 
Tiberius and Cains Gracchus were e.xactly that age when they held the office. ^ 
On the other hand, we have seen that Cicero completed his thirty-first year two 
davs after he entered on the Quaestorship. But it does not ncecs.-arilv t’nllow that 
hid assertion, th.it he held each of the honores as soon as he was eligible — siio 
anno — is erroneous. For, — 

1. In the first place, he probably refers to the Curulc magistracies alone, the 
Aedileship, the Piaetorship and the Consulshi]) ; indeed, we know that the 
Quaestorship ivas nut, strictly sjieaking, accounted a Maijistraius at all. This 
is evident from a well kno'vu pmssage in the speech of Cicero on behalf of the 
Manilian Rogation, (cap. 21,) where he says that Pompeius, in virtue of a .special 
dispensation tiom the Senate — ex Senatus consulto le/jibiis solutus — was elected 
Consul — untequam ullian alitm magislratum per leges capere potuissit. But 
Pompeius was in his thirty-si.xth year when he entered on his first Consulship, 
(B.C. 70,) and tlierefoic, under any supposition, must have been eligible for the 
Quaestorship, but not fiir the .Vedileship, which i.s here evidently regarded as the 
lowest office to nhieh the term Mugistrulus a]i|ilied. 

2. Secondly, it is highly probable that .-ome change m.ay have taken jilace after 
the time of Poh bins, by uhieh the .Idas (paiestnt in was advanced to thirty-one. 
.It all cveiit.s, circuiustancc-s iieie now completely changed nilh legat'd to the 
term of military service, which .s. em- to have bi'cn almost enlirciv dispen-ed nith. 

( ieero, for e.vample, served only one earnii.iign .-dtogither. 

IVc cannot tell whether any jiailicular aue na-i leijiiircil by Ian in a candidate 
for tile Tribunate of the I’leb-, this othbe .standing ajiart, and, as it neie, inde- 
pendent of all others. 

SHCcrio)ioii or.tlnyisirariro. — (Ci.i /ns onlo magisti atuiim.) — In the cailier 
ages of the rejatblic it was not held e-.-eiitial that the dillerent inagistr.ieies should 
be held according to any fixed rule of siicces-sion, although naturally the usual 
course would be to ascend gradually from the (Quaestorship, through the .Vcdilcship 
and Piaetorship, until the highest iioint, the Consulship, was attained (Liv. XXII. 
2.').) Accordingly, wo find striking violations of this arrangeinent noticed as 
remarkable, but not as illegal ; and, in like manner, it was not necessary that 
any stated jieriod should cl.apsc between two offices. Thus, nothing could be 
more irregular than the cai'ccr of .Ijipius Claudius Caecus — he was Ccii-sor (B.C. 
1112) before lie lead been Con-iil or Praetor; he was Consul in B C. 1507, and 
ag.ain in B.C. 29G, and then Praetor in B.C 21b). Tiberius Gracchns w.is 
Curiile Aedile B C. 21(5 and Coiwid the year following. Q. Fulvius Flaccus, 
after having been Consul and Cen-or, was City Praetor in B.C. 215. P. Sul- 
piciusGalba was Consul in B.C. 211, although he had not previously held any 
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Cimile office ; and numerous examples occur of persons holding the Praetorship 
the year immediately follow ing their Aedileship. ‘ 

In all probability, hoivevcr, the Lex Villia, uhen it defined the age at ivhich 
the different offices might be held, contained pro\-isions also with regard to a 
regular succession — certus ordo magistratimm. It is certain, as we have seen, 
that, in the days of Cicero, it was required that two clear years (hiennium') 
should elapse between the Aedileship and the Praetorship, and the same space 
between the Praetorship and the ConsiiLhip ; ^ bnt it does not appear tliat the 
Aedileship was necessarily included in the Curriculum. The Lex Cornelia de 
Magistralibns of Sulla prohibited any one from being chosen Praetor who had 
not previously been Quaestor, and from being Consul who had not been Praetor, ’ 
without making any mention of the Aedileship ; and it woidd appear that the 
Tribunate of the Plebs was at all times held to be an equivalent. 

Restriciioua on Rp-clcciion. — The duration of all the gi'eat offices, with 
the exception of the Censorship, was limited to the period of one year ; but, in 
the early ages, the same iudividu.al might be re-elected to the same office for a 
succession of years, and this practice was, at one time, very common in the case 
of Tribunes of the Plebs, who, when strongly opposed in their efforts to carry 
out any important measure, were re-elected (rejiciehmtur) again and again, in 
order to give them greater fricilitics in the pni-sccution of their object. As early 
as B.C. 400 tire Senate passed a resolution to the eftect, that tlie re-election of 
the same individuals to a magistracy, making special mention of the Tribunes, 
was injurious to tlie intero.sts of the state — In rcViqnnm magislratus continnari 
cl eosdem Trihimos re fid hidkare Senaliim contra Rempuhlicnm e-’se ; * but 
tliis expression of opinion apitcars to have been disregarded until B.C. 342, when 
Plebiscila were carried, enacting that it should not bo lawful for any one to be 
re-elected to the same office until ten years had elapsed from his first appointment, 
and that no one shoidd bo permitted to hold two magistracies in the same year 
— Aliis Pteliscilis cantnm, ue quis etimdem magktralum intra decern annos 
caper et, neu duos magistralus uno anno gereret. * The latter rule did not apply 
to an extraordinaiy magistracy, for Tiberius Gracchus was Aeddis Curidis and 
also Mngister Equitum in B.C. 216 ; ° but it mu.st be remembered, that during 
the sway of a Dictator the independent functions of all the ordinary magistrates 
were virtually suspended. 

Not only was it forbidden to re-elect to the same office until after a lapse of 
ten years, but, at some period before B.C. 134, a law had been passed, enacting 
tliat no one should hold the office of Con.iul twice. ^ In looking over the Fasti 
it will be seen that no example occurs from B.C. 151 to B.C. 104 of the same 
individual being twice Consul, except in B.C. 134, when a special exception was 
made in favour of the younger Scipio. These laws, however, were altogether 
neglected after tlie time of JIarius until Sulla revived the original regulation 
with regard to the interval of ten years, a part of which Carbo had proposed to 
repeal by a bill brought forward in B.C. 131 — Ut eumdem Trihiinum IHchis 
qnoties vellet, creare liceret. ® But the laws were unquestionably in force in 

1 I.iv. IX. S8. 42. X. 15. 22. XXIII 21 30. XXV 41 XXIV. 9 43 XXXV. 10. 24. XXXIX. 

39. 

2 Cic. de les: agr II 9. 

a Appian B C. !(’0 iUl. Cic Philipp XI. 5 pro Plane 

4 LlV. III. 

5 Liv, VII 42 comp X. 13. XXXIX. 39. Cic. de legg. lit X 
e Liv XXIII 24 30. 

7 Liv. Epit LVI. 

e Liv. Epit LIX. Appian. B C. I. 100 lOl 
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B C. 133 ; aii.l Iicikjc tlic numler of Tiberias Gracchus ivas inslifiod upon the 
pIc.T that he ^vas opcnlj’ violating the constitution by insisting ui)on his on-n 
re-election to the Tribnneship the ye.Tr after he bad held it. 

Kl'Inxnlioii of the above iiieiilioiie<l linws i*e^nr<liiig ({iinlilicatioii. — 
AUhoiigli the laws enumerated above with legard to age, the regular siiccci'ioii of 
ofiiccs, and re-clcction, were enforced under all ordinary circiunstaaccs, the people, 
and even tlic Senate reserved to themselves tlic right of graiiting di'pensatiuns, in 
great einergeiicies, in favour of particular individuals. I’ersons exempted in this 
manner ftoin the regular operation of the laws were said to be S/lu(i hyibtis, 
and to hull! oitice Pracmio lot/is. * Thus the younger Scipio was elected Consul 
at the age of thirty-eight, bcfoic he had held either the Piactor^lnp nr the 
Aedi!eshi[), and was elected Consul fora second time at a period when such a 
practice was alt'gether forbidden. - So also rompeius was elected Consul at tiie 
age of thirty-six, and C. iFarins, during the terror of the Cinibrie war, was 
Conml llir tlio second time, B.C. 104, only three years after his fiist Consui^hip, 
(Ij C. 107,) and held the oftice for live }ears in succession (D.C. 101 — 100.) 
So also, at an eailier epoch, in the second year of the sccoml rmiie nar, the 
Senate and the Comitia Trihula agreed tliat tlic law regarding re-election should 
be suspended in regard to Consulars as long as the enemy remained in Italv. ^ 

l<'oi‘inalitir!s Ob^ervod iti Caiidiitatc for aii Ofllco. Wc hear 

of no restrictions being placeil upon caiulidatcs as to tbo time, place, and maimer 
of declaring their ivislic.s, until the last days of the commoinvealtb. The practice 
of the earlier ages, as wc find it described in Livy and clscwlicrc, fully ])ro\cs that 
no preliminary forms whatsoever were rciiiiircd. Persons wcie lieipientlv elected 
to liigli ofliocs II ho had not only icfraincd fiom oll'ciing thcmsclies, hut ii'lio neie 
with dilBoidty persuaded to aeeepf the honour Ihi u.-t iijnm them ; ami if tlic peojile 
were dis.^atistiud iiith the m tied coiupetitoi.s, they iveie not jiroliihited hv law or 
ii'aac from [ia.ssing them over ami seleetingindividu.als who appealed more'ivorthv. 
The attemlaiieo ot a candidate on the day ot’election ivtis coi taiidv not reipiireilj 
tor ivo timl many e.vampie^ ni pei-oim liehig i-Ieeled when sen iitg with the armies 
at a distance, and on more thtm one oeea-iou all the chief magistrates iicre 
ch'i.;eii in their absence {tmiurs ah^culL'! ci'aiti snut.) The first proof we meet 
wiili of a clianse in llib icspcct oeciiis in the ctme of Catiline, ivlio, at the time 
when lie lias .seeking the t'on-idship, iias impeached of malversation in the 
jiroiiiice ivliieli lie had gona'iicil tdter bis Praetoi.ship. The Consul who iv.as to 
pre.sitle ;U the election, L. 1 oleatiim liilhis, aimoimccd that, under these circum- 
stance.-. ho irould not allmi the name ol Catiline to be placed on the list of 
candidate-, and although he iia-, aci|uittcd when brought to trial, it was then 
too late j for Sallust, in n.arrating tite circnnistauccs, uses tlie e.vpression — ■ 
CatUuia pccunianim i-cjii tiimhii-um reus, prohibitus cst cousnlatum petere quod 
Ultra Icgitimos^ dies prujiteri ncipncerit — thus cleaily puiutlng out that at the 
period ill question (B.C. GG) a eaiulidtite was requited bv law to make a formal 
aniiouncemeut of his iulcntions a certain time before the day of clcetion. ■* 

.V second e.vamplo is iiie.sentcd by the po.sition of Ctpsar”ivlicu bo iv.as fiir the 
first time candidate for tlie Consulship, B.C. CO. M lieu the dav of election w'tis 
approaching iie iv.as ivitli his army outside the walls, negotiating for a triumph, 
and this honour he must have abandoned h.ad he entereii the city. His enemies 


?!• Philipp Xt 5, Acad IV 1. I.it. Epit LVL 
Cic. de amicit. a Liv. Epit. L. LVL Appian Pun. H2. 

L.IV. A A V H 6 

• Cia Oral, in tog. cand frag 11. and note ef Ascon. SalluJt Cat. I& 
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therefore threw every obstacle in the way of a decision on his claims, in order 
that he might thus be prevented from declaiing himself a caiidid.ite in due form, 
and they positively refused to gi-ant him an exemption from the law. Having 
in vain endeavoured to bring about an an-angement, he at length determined to 
sacrifice his prospect of a triumph to what he regarded as the more important 
object, and accordingly, entering the city, made the rerjuisite announcement. 
From the words of Cicero in reference to this matter, we learn that the shortest 
space allowed by law was a Trinimdinum or seventeen days, so that no candidate 
eould come forward after public notice had been given of the day fixed for the 
election. ‘ 

That no such law existed in B.C. 180 is certain, for in that year a case is 
recorded exactly parallel. Q. Fulvius Flaccus having returned from Spain, was 
waiting outside the walls in hope of a triumph, was chosen Consul, and triumphed 
a few days afterwards (Liv. XL. 43.) 

The Lex Pompeia ile hire nmpislratiinm, passed by Pompeius in his third 
Consulship, (B.C. 52,) expressly declared that no one could stand candidate for 
an office when .absent, (a petilione honorum ahsenlcs auhmovehat,') and on this 
law the Consul Marcellus founded his opposition to the request of Caesar, who 
was desirous to bo elected Consul (ijr the second time without quitting his troops 
in Gaul. ^ 

Thus 've perceive, that before the doivufall ofthc republic, thiee restrictions 
had been jilaced upon candidates. They weie obliged — 

1. To declare themselves not loss than seventeen days before the election, 
(iiitra kgitiinos diei,) in order probably, tliat the proclamation which summoned 
the a«.scmbly might contain a li.'t of the competitors. 

2. To declare themselves in per-vui, (pruesens projileri,) which could be 
dune within the city only, app.arcntly in the Forum. 

S. To appear in person at tlie election. 

The date of the first enactment is altogether unknown ; but it may have been 
included in the provisions of the Lex Caccilia Didia. See above, p. 145. The 
third seems to have been introdneed by Pompeius. The second must belong to 
some period between B.C. 63 and B.C. 60; for in the latter year it was, as we 
have seen, enforced against Ca;sar, while Cicero, in one of his speeches on the 
Agrarian law of Rullus, (II. 9,) delivered in the early part of his consulship, 
positively asserts that there was no law which required a candidate for one of 
the regular magistracies to announce himself in person. 

But although there ni.iy have been no law to enforce tbe presence of candidates 
until the very close of the republic, in the great nmjority of cases, the aspirants 
to public offices were not only on the spot, but were most actively engaged in 
canvassing for months before each election. 

'Toga Cantlicl.-i. CniKliilaii. — The first intimation was made, in accordance 
with a very ancient practice, by the candidate appearing in public dressed in 
a Toga Candida, tliat is to say a Toga which h.ad been artificially whitened by 
the application of chalk or some similar substance, the natural colour of the wool, 
as commonly worn, being described by the epithet Alba. Peraons so arrayed 
were styled Cundiiloli, and hence onr English word Candidate. This conspi- 
cuous dress was forbidden by a Plebiscilum .a.s early as B.C. 432 — X'e cui 
album in vertimerdiim addere petitionis liceret causa- — 'lut this ordinance must 

1 CIc. ad fam. XVI. J2 Suet Caes. J9 Tlut. Cats. 13 Applan. H C. II 8 comp, Mscrob. 

8. L 16. 

3 Suet. Caes. 28. Dion Cass. XL .VJ comp 
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have been repealed, or, in process of time, neglected ; for the Toga Candida 
frequently alluded to during the two last centuries of the republic, as the 
characteristic dress; and we are assured by Plutarch that, on tliese occasions, it 
was customary to wear the Toga without any Tunica under it, iji imitation, 
probably, of tlie primitive simplicity of the olden time. ‘ Jlarked out bv this 
attire from the crowd of citizens, they were wont to repair day after dav 'to all 
places of puldic resort, to go round among the pcn]ile, (amhirc — amhitin- — con- 
cursare toto foro,) to shake hands with them, (prensare,) and to recommend 
themselves as best they might. “ They were usually attended bv a numerous 
retiuuo of clients and supporters, (nssidua scrtatorum enpia,) u ho re'p.iired to tlicir 
duellings at an early hour, escorted them down to the Forum, (dcdnniiant — 
dcdiicton s,) followed them about (sectalores) fiom place to place, and exerted 
all the influence they possessed on their behalf. When the population had 
increased to such an extent that it was impossible for a candidate to know .all 
the voters even by sight, he was .accompanied by a slave termed a eVonn nrla tor, 
whose sole business it wtts to become acquainted with the persons and ciro m- 
Btances of the whole constituency, and to whisper such information into liis 
master’s car, wdien he passed from one to another in the crowd, .as might enable 
him to salute each individual correctly by name, (appellare,) and to greet him 
.as an acquaintance. ^ After the social war, when the lus Huff'ragii w.as 
extended to nearly all the free inhabitants of Italy, the provincial tow'ns exercised 
no small influence in the elections, and hence it was found expedient to canvass 
the Coloniae and Municipia .as well as Rome. ‘ When party spirit ran high, and 
the competition w.as likely to prove keen, the principal supporters (sujfrar/ritorcs) 
of the rival candidates were in the habit, not only of soliciting individii.allv, but 
of organizing clubs and committees (sodalitatessodalilia) for securing the 
return of their friends, and of portioning out the constituency into seeflons, 
(consenbere s. deacrihcrc s. dcniriare popiilum,) so .as to ensure a thorough 
canvass ; and when they succeeded in obtaining pledges fiom a m.ajoritv in any 
Centuiy or Tribe they w-eie .«ai<l Cimjicrrc Centuriam s. 'TrilunnJ It'was not 
unusual fjr two c.indidates to fain a coalition (coi/in) and unite tlicir iiitcicsts, 
in order to_ throw out{d, iicerclomnn ) .athiid who wa. likclv to prow (bimidalile 
to cither singly, In this w.ay f atUine md .tntouius caballed to exclude Cicero, 
{coh rant III ( irirmuin Ctm^ubtfudn'iCirciit.) I.ucceius and IJalbus to exclude 
(-.C'.ar. hut the pl.au t.iilcd in both instances.*' Ihesc .and various other de\ice8 
were iiccompanicd, towards the close of the repidilic, by so manv disorders ami so 
much violence, that it became ncee.'.'ary to check thcm'bv Icgisl.alive prohibition ; 
but they iiui-t be regarded .a.s pure and innocent when co’mp.ircd with the whole- 
s.ale biibcry {(uiihitn>)^ practi.-eil during the hast half century. How crying this 
c\ il had become i' sullicicutly indic.atcd by the number of haws (^T^eges do ainbitii^ 
pas.sed within .a few le.ars foi tiie repres.sion of the offence, each rising above its 
predecessor in the severity of the penalties denounced, and all alike hieffectual. 

He shall cnumeiate the mo.st imiiorlant of these when treating of the adminis- 


VI XXXIX 39 I’oUb X. 4. X'al Max IV. v. 3 Plut Q. R 40 Coriol 14 
?he Consmshm’*'"™'* d.-l.xcrcd /» Toga when ho stood for 
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tration of the criminal law ; but at present we have onh* to remark that, during 
the period above-mentioned, bribery was reduced to a system — regular agents 
(interpretes) were employed, who bargained with large bodies of the voters for 
their suffrages, the money promised w'as, in order to secure good faith upon both 
sides, deposited until the elections w'cre over, in the hands of trustees (sequestrei) 
appointed by the parties mutually, and was eventually distributed by paymasters 
(divisores) employed fur tlie special purpose- A most extraordinary, complicated, 
and villanoiis exam])le of corruption and of meditated perjury, is to be found in 
the scheme of Memrnius and Donntius, as detailed bv Cicero in a letter to Atticus 
(IV. 18.) 

1 ho technical term denoting a suitor for any office is Petitor, and tiie act, 
Petcre and Petitio; iiencc tiie piirascs Petcre Cousulatum, Praeiuram, &c. 
in making a formal announcement of liis intentions, tiie candidate was said 
Profderi (so. se petere s. se petiturum c.'W.) Tliose who were canvassing for 
ilie same office were termed Competilores, and when a candidate was defeated 
he was said ferre repnlsam. 

t'nndiiliiics under the Empire — TTe liave already pointed out, that, under 
tiie Empire, tiie Consuls and a ccitaiii iiumborof tiie magistrates of inferior grade 
were nominated, or, as tlio plirase was, recommended, by the Prince, while the 
Bcloction of tlio remainder was left to tiie Senate. The nominees of the Emperor 
uere styled Caiididati Princijd.i s. Imperatoris s. Angusti s. Caesaris, and in 
proco.ss of time .'imply Candiduli, wliile tiie term Petitores was applied to those 
only u lio solicited tlie votes of tiie Senate. ' Since tlioso wlio lield office in 
consequence of tlieir iufluciico at com t were proud of tliis distinction, we find it 
frequently recorded in inscriptions tliat an individual li.ad been Pbaetoe Cajs- 
DIDATUS — TiUBU-VUS PlKBIS C.V^'DID.ATUS — QUAESTOR Ca^did.atus — and 
among these is a tablet dedic.atcd to one wlio had been Dm H.ideusi Aug. lit 
OjINIBUS HoNORIBUS CANDIDATO blPEBAT. * 

The peculiar duties performed by tlie Quaestor Candidatus or Quaestor 
Priiicipis have been detailed .above, see p. 198. 

iriasisiniiua Dcsignaii. Abdlcniio. — After a magistrate had been regtdarly 
chosen by the Comitia and returned (renuntiatus) by the president, he was 
distinguished by the title of designatus (^Consul designatiis; Praetor designatus, 
&c.) The election could not be c.ancelled unless he formally resigned, (abdi- 
cavit se magistratu,') and this resignation was always voluntary, except under 
the foUoAving cimmstances : — 

1 . If it was discovered at any subsequent period tliat there had been any 
irregnlarity in observing the auspices before the Comitia, or that an unfavourable 
omen liad been overlooked or wilfully neglected, tlien the magistrates elected at 
sucli an assembly were said to be Vitio creati, and immediate resignation was 
compulsory. 

2. If a JMagistratus designatus w.as iinpe.aclicd and found guilty of liaving 
secured his election by bribery or other illegal means, he was compelled to resign. 

In this manner Sulla and Autronius, when Cunsulcs designati in B.C. 66, were 
forced to retire, while, on tlie otlier h.and, tlie attempt made in B.C. 63 to oust 
Miirena, upon a similar charge, failed, 

Xo magistrate under .any oilier circumstances, whether merely designatus or 
after he had entered upon his duties, could be forcibly deprived of office. A 


1 Thus, Spartian. Sept Sev. 3 — Praetor aengnatu* a Marco non in cinuid, sod in 
COMPKTITORUM GREGK iifino aetotii XXXII. 

2 Grut. C. I. L. p CCCCEVII comp. Velleius II. 121. Quintil, L O. VL iii. 62. 
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Dictator, indeed, might suspend Ids own Mntjisler Eqnilum, or even a Consul; 
but, in point of fact, during the sway of a Dictator no masristratc could exercise 
jurisdiction except by his pel-mission (Liv. III. 20. VIII. ,SG.) 

Certain Iionours and privileges belonged to the ^fllr|htratns desiqnati. They 
were asked their opinion in the Senate before ordinary Senators : if called upon 
to plead in a court of justice, they spoke from the bench (i/c sella ac Tribnnali 
— de loco superinre) and not from the bar, (c.r siiljselllh — ex loco jnferinre,) 
and they had the right of publishing proclamations (edicla) with regal d to 
the manner in which they intended to discharge the duties of their respective 
offices. 

Ontli of OAicc. — Every magistrate was compelled, witliin five days after he 
entered upon office, to swear obedience to the laws, {iurare in hgp‘‘,') and, in 
like manner, when the period of his office bad expired and he tendered his formal 
resignation, (aldicare sc mn/jisti'nlu — magistraliim deponere,) he ivas rcqniied 
to swear that he had not wilfully violated the haws, and hence the pliKne 
eiurnre mngistratnm. Tliis ceremony took place in the Forum, on the d.iy 
before the now magistrates entered upon office. The retiring magistrates, at least 
the Consuls, usually ascended the Rostra and delivered an oration, (ronrio,) in 
which they took a review of their proceedings while in office. It is well known 
that Cicero, ivhen about t^ deliver an address, aeconling to oustoin, on the last 
day of December D.C. C.S. was stopped by Metellus N'epos, a Tribune of the Plebs, 
and ordered to restrict himself to the simple oath, upon which, to use bis own 
words — Sine vUa dnbitnlione iierari, rcmpnhlicam atque linnc nrhem men nnius 
opera esse salrain .... Pnpulns Rnmanns nnirersus ilia in condone, . , , 
menm insinrmidum tale ahpie, tantnm, inratns ipse, una voce et consensu 
approhavit (In I'ison. 3. -Vi fam. V. 2.) 

iilnrks of Respect paiil to .vrnsi'*trnie*. — When one f‘f the higher magis- 
trate.s, especially the Consul, appealed in any [dace "f (iiihlic a'senihlage, such 
as the .Sunate-hoii-so, the Circus, or the Theatre, where the persons pre.sent were 
seated, all were wont to ri'e up to do him honour, (n.ssnrf/ere,) ami the .same took 
place if he paid avisitfo.a [niva'- dwcMlngr: ulicn he was walking abroad in the 
streets, all uho met him mad" way lin' bin (ibcederc de da) and uncovered 
their heads, Qijierire eupnt.) and if on hoi-, i,avk, ilismoiintcd until he had p.as'ed 
by; and these marks of consideration were pahl, not only by the community at 
large to the magistrates, but by the inferior uiag-iatrate.s to their .superiors. Thus, 
the Praetor ordered his I.ictoi- to lower tin ir Fasces (^ fasces siihmittere) when 
he chanced to meet the Consul, and, if seated, rose from his Sella Curulis as the 
latter passed. ^ 

Titles beston’cd upon tho^e who hnd held the ^reat offices of .State* 

— The six great offices of state being: the Consulatus,, Prar.tnra^ Aedilitas., 
Trlhiniatus., QuaesUira^ Censnra. tho«;e who had held these offices were styled 
respectively Consukirc!^^ Prattnrii^ Aedililii, Trihunilv., Quamlorii^ Ce7isorii, 
These titles onVinaliy merely stated a fiict, for under the rcpiil)Iic no one was 
ever desi;^nated as Vir Consnlarh^ Vir Praeforius,, &c unless he had been 
regularly elected to, and had actually discharged the duties of the office indicated 
by the epithet. Rut an important change iu this respect took place under the 
empire. After the practice of bestowing Ornamenta Consnlaria., Ornamenta 
Braetoria, &c, the nature of wliich we liave explained above, (p. !”'>,) was 

1 See Cic In Verr. TV, e?. In Pfson. 12. LIv. IX. 46. XXIV. 14. Sallust, ap. Non MarcciL 
f^.y. Jpertum, p 161. ed Gerl. Val .Max. II. H. 4. V. li 9 VIII. t 6, Suet Caes. 80. Claud 
12. Nera 4 Aul KMl II. ii. 13. VII. vi. 9. Plut C. Gracch. 3. Q. R. 10. 
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introduced, not only those who h.ad re.illy held the office of Consul, of Praetor, 
&c. were styled Consulares, Praetorii, &c. but those also who had merely 
received the Ornamenta. These persons formed a numerous body ; and although 
they wielded no real power in virtue of their titles, they formed distinct classes, 
each enjoying for life a certain amount of rank, consideration, and precedence, 
{^Dignitas praetoria — D. AeiUlitia — D. Tribunitia,') similar to that possessed 
in modern times hy those belonging to the different orders of knighthood. When 
an individual was admitted to such privileges he was said to be allectiis inter 
Consulares, allcctus inter Praetorios, &c. and thus a number of grades were 
introduced into the Senate, since .a member might be Senator Consularis, or 
Senator Praetoriae Dignitatis, or Senator AediUtiae Dignitatis, &c. In 
choosing new members of the Senate it appcjirs to have been not uncommon to 
bestow iijion them at the same time a specific rank ; thus we are told that M. 
Aurelius — MuUos ex amicis in Senatum allegit cum Aedilitiis aut Praetoriis 
Dignitatihus — Midtis Senatorihus vel pauperibus sine crinune Dignitates 
Tribunilias Aedilitiasque concessit. (Capitoliu. 10.) 

Hence the historians of tlie empire sometimes distinguish an individual who 
had actually held one of the great offices from a mere Titular, by designating 
the former as Consnlatu functus, Praetura functus, &c. ; but this is by no 
means uniformly obseiwed, 

iiisigiiin. — Those having been specified when treating of the different offices 
separately, it is unnecessary to repeat what has been stated under each head. 

Potcsias — Every Uomaii magistrate was, in virtue of his election by the 
Comitia, invested with a certain amount of civil power, technically termed 
Potestas, by which he was entitled to discharge the duties of his office, and, if 
impeded, to enforce obedience to his lawful oiders by fine, by imprisonment, or 
otherwise.' Tlie amount of Potestas varied according to the office. Those 
magistrates who had the right of being attended by Lictors, namely, the Consuls 
and Praetors, ® had not only the right of arresting any one who w'as present, 
(Prensin,) but they had also the right of summoning any one not present to appear 
before them and to enforce his attendance ( Vocatio.) Those, again, who were 
attended by Viatores, the Tribuni Plebis, for example, had only Prensio and 
not Vocatio. Those who had neither Lictores nor Viatores, the Quaestors for 
example, had neither Vocatio nor Prensio and therefore no snmmaiy jurisdiction.’ 

Imprrliim. — It was a fundamental principle of the constitution, that election 
by the Comitia Centuriata or the Comitia Tributa conferred Potestas only, and 
tliat no magistrate could take the command of an army, or hold a meeting of 
tlie Comitia Centuriata, which was always rcg.arded as an assembly of a militaiy 
character, (^Exercitus Urhanus,') until Jmperiuni w.as bestowed upon him by a 
Lex Cnriata, ccnceruing which we have already spoken at length. * 

Whatever step a magistrate took in virtue of his official authority he w.as said 
Pro magistratu agere, ‘ and this step would be taken Pro Potestate or Pro 
Imperio as the c.ase might be. When a magistrate was deforced in the exercise 
of his Potestas he was said In ordinem cogi. * 

1 The right of inflicting a fine belonged to Consuls only, until the passing of the Lejt 
Atertna Tnrpeia, (B.C. 454.) by hich it was extended to all ordinary magistrates Dionys, 

X 5(K Cic deR II 35. Aul Cell XI I 

2 It is unnecessary here, and elsewhere, when speaking of the ordinary working of the 
constitution, to refer to the Dictators who were, for the time being, above the laws. 

3 This is very clearly explained by Varro in a passage quoted by Aulus Gellius XIIL IS. 
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Prorogaiio Imperii A magislrate was never, under ariv pretext, alloivcd 

to retain his office, ivitliout re-election, after the expiration of a rear ; but 
when, by the gradual extension of the Koinan conipiests, ti)C scat of war ivas 
gradually removed farther and farther from the city', it was felt tliat it might at 
times prove both inconvenient and hazardous to recall nr supersede a general 
actively engaged in important and critical militaiy- operations. These considera- 
tions forced themselves so strongly upon the public mind during the war against 
the Greeks in Campania, (B.C. 327,) when danger was apprehended on tlie side 
of Samnium, that the Triinmes, at the recpiest of the Senate, proposed to the 
people, that when the Consul Q. Piiblilius Philo had ceased to hold office, lio 
should be armed with the same powers for tlie prosecution of the war as if Iio 
were still Consul, and that these should continue imli! the war was brought to a 
conclusion — Actum cum Tribimis est ad pnpulum ferrent, ut, qnum Puhliliv^ 
Philo consnlatu ohi^set rno cossule rem gcrcrct, quoad dchcllatum cum 
Graecis esset. This was accordingly done, and Piihiilius was not only the first 
upon whom sucli a command was confciTcd, hut the first Ponian gcneial who 
ever celebrated a tiiumph after the period of his office had expired.' From this 
time forward it became common for tlie people in tlie Cvmitia Trihula to prolong 
the military command of a general, sometimes for six months, sometimes for a 
year, and sometimes, as in tlie case of Publilius, for an imlcfinite space, until the 
undertaking in wliich lie was engaged sliould be brought to a close. During the 
second Punio war, especially, wo find examples of the same individuals being 
continued in their command for several years in succession. ^ Tliis prolongation 
was termed Prorogatio s. Propn<j/it,o Imperii, and the phrase Prorogare 
Imperium must he carefully di.slinguished from Continnare Cunaulatum, uhicli 
was employed wlicn tlie people elected the ^amc individual to the CoiisuMiip fiir 
two years consecutively. 

When the people conferred e.xlciidcd Imperium in tiiis inaiiiior, tiicy were 
understood to re.ser,'0 to thoni.^elves, in all c.ascs, the right of anmilling 
their oivn act even when a definite period had been fixed, and in doing tiiis 
tiiey were said Alrogare Imperium, (Liv. 20. X.XI.K. ID,) but a 

regular Pleliscitum was always requhed for the Prorogatio or Ahrogatio of 
Imperium. 

When the Imperium of a Consid was prolonged, he was said rem gcrere I'RO 
coxsi'LE, i.e. to exercise in so far as the particular seiwicc ivas concerned tlio 
power of a Consul, althougli not holding the office; and in like manner, when 
the Imperium of a Praetor or of Quac.stor was prolonged, they were said rem 
gerere pro fraetore, pro qhaestop.e, &c Ifence, in process of time, the 
words Proconsul, Propraetor, Proquaestor were formed and applied to designata 
those who were intrusted for special service, with powers and rank belonging to 
the magistrates indicated by these terms. Generally spe.aking, the title Proconsul, 
and the phrases Proconsulare Imperium and Pro consule were applied to those 
only who had actually held the office of Consul ; and the same holds good for Pro- 
praetor and Proquaestor. The rule was not, however, universally observed ; for 
the elder Scipio, when twenty-four years old, was sent as Proconsul into Spain, 

' CiT VIIL 23 At n much earlier date (B C 404) we read (I.iv Itl. 4 ) that T. Qiiinctius. 
who had been Consul the prerious year, was de'ipatched from Rome with a reinforcement 
^oeonmfe; but these words maybe understood to mean mert'ly of (fig Consuf, the 

Consul haring been detained in the city, comp. Dion^s IX. Ifi. fi3 who uses the terms with 
which he waa familiar when he wrote. But see the section hel.jw, p. It/*!, on the DiffertM 
Appheationt of the term ProconMil. 

3Lir. IX. 42. X. 16. 20. 22. XXIII. 2.5. XXIV 10 K. XXV. C XXX. 1. 
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allhough he had held no office previonsly ; and Pompcius, at tlie ago of thirty- 
one, was sent Pro confide against Sertoriiis. * Sec below, p. 22b. 

Tile Imperium of Proconsuls and Propraetors differed, however, in some 
important particulars from the Imperium enjoyed by Consuls and Praetors while 
in office. The Proconsul or Propraetor c.xercised Imperium in tiiat particular 
district or province only to which he was specially appointed, and if at any time 
he entered the city, he, ipso facto, lost his Imperium. Hence, rvhen a Proconsul 
or a Propraetor solicited a triumph, he was obliged to rcinalu witli his army 
outside tlie city until his claims were considered ; but if, from any cause, he 
entered tlie city before the matter was decided, he at once lost his Imperium 
and became incapable of celebrating a triumph. If a triumph was voted by 
the Senate, then a special Plebiscitum was requited, granting him tlie privilege 
of retaining his Imperium within the city upon tlic day of the pageant. On the 
5ther liand, a Consul who had received Imperium could e.xercise it anywhere 
without the city, and although it wa.s suspended, as it were, each time he entered 
the city, he could enter and leave the city repeatedly without being obliged to 
apply for a renewal of his Imperium. This is well illustrated by the following 
passage in Livy, (XXVI. 9) — Inter liunc tumultum Q. Fulvium Proconsulem 
profectum cum exercitu ei Cupua ajfertur: cui nc minueretur Imperium, si in 
urbem venisset, decernit Scnatu.s, ut (2. Fulcio par cum Consulihus Imperium 
esset. 

Clnssiacntioii of .llngUtmirs. — Various cla5.sifications of the Roman Magis- 
trates have been proposed by writers upon antiquities, some of which were 
recognized by the ancients themselves. We shall notice the must important. 

1. Maijistratus Ordinarii. Magistratus Extraordinarii. — The former were 
regularly elected at stated intervals, the latter were not. The principal ilagis- 
tratus Ordinarii were the Consids, Priictors, Aediles, Quaestors, Tribunes of 
the Plebs, and Censors; the principtil Magistratus Extraordinarii were the 
Dictator, the Magister Equitum, tind the Interre.v. The Decemviri legibus 
scribendis and the Tribimi Mililarcs considari potestate e.'cisted under circum- 
stances which prevent us from ranking them with propriety under either head, 
although, according to our definition, they would, strictly speaking, fall undei 
the Extraordinarii. The Praefectus Urbi was a Magistratus Ordinarius under 
the kings, Extraordinarius during the period of the republic, and again became 
Ordinarius under the empire. 

2. Magistratus Curules. M. non Curides. — The former, as we have had 
occasion to observe repeatedly, were the Consuls, Praetors, Cunrlo Aediles, 
Censors, and in all probability the Dictator, the Magister Equitum, and the 
Warden of the city. To these we may doubtless add the Decemviri legibus 
scribendis and the Tribuni Militares C. P. This distinction is so far important 
that the descendants of those who had borne curule offices were Nobiles, and 
enjoyed the lus Imaginum. Sec p. 91. 

3. Magistratus Patricii. M. Plcbeii. — Originally all the great offices of 
state were filled by the Patricians exclusively, except the Plebeian Tribunate and 
the Plebeian .Vcdileship, to which, from the period of their in.stitution down to 
the close of the republic, and even later. Plebeians alone were eligible. Wc have 
seen, however, in treating of the different offices separately, that the Plebeians 
fought their way gradually until they obtained admission to all without distinc- 
tion, BO that after B.C. 337, when the first Plebeian Praetor, Q. Publilius Philo, 


1 Hr. XXVI 18 xxvm. 43. Epit. XCI, Cic. pro leg. .Man. St. Philipp. XL 8. 
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was elected, the term Magistralus Patricii ccasetl to he appIic.iblo to any class 
of public officials with the exception of certain priests. 

4. Marjistratus Maion's. .17. Minnrex. — IVe sometimes finl llio inferior 
functionaries, such as the Trittmt'iri CttpiUiles and the Trinmctri Mow lalcs^ 
of whom we shall speak more partieulaily helow, teimed by some of the classical 
writers Minores Maf/islrcilus in opposition to the great dignitaries, the Consuls, 
Praetors, .-iediles. Tribunes, Qinae-stons, and Censors. ' But tlie ilivision of 
magistrates into Maiores and ,1/oiorf.? wtis contfm|ihitcd by othci- author.- from 
a very different point of view. \ work by -Mcs.-ala, q-.ioted in .Anhi- (tellius, 
(XIII. 15,) teaches us that the .iK-yuV-in were believed to pos.se.ss greater efficacy 
when observed by one particular class of ni.agi.-tratcs — Putricioruni aH.--picia 
in duns siiiit jwte.-itrdos Jirisn — and hence were distinguished as Mrwima f. 
3faiorii An.yiicid and AJiwmt Anspicin. The Maiora An.^jiioid helonged to 
the Cou'tils, Praetors, and Ceirsors, to whom we ought to add the Dictator, who 
is not specitied by Jlessala, because the office no longer existed uhen he wrote, 
and these theretbre rvere the .Uatores Aiuf/ixlndus, while, acconling to this 
principle, the Curule .Aedilcs and the Qu.aestors weie d/nioiw MwjidratHs, 
(Compare with Jlessala the words ofCic. dc legg. III. 3.) 

Secondly, aUhotish the Consuls, I’r, actors, and Censors had the Maiora 
Atispkia, the Aufpicia of the Censors weie different in qu.ality, though not in 
degice, from tho.se of the Con.-uls and the lV.aetors ; .and these two sets of 
Au.ipicia rvere independent of each other, so that the Attspicia taken by a 
Cen-or could not interfere with or di.-tiub those taken by a Comsul or it Praetor, 
nor tliose taken by a Con-id or a PiMctor disturb those taken by a Cen.sor. 

Thiidly, .since the Praetor had the .'.aine . I mjiicia .a.s the Con.-ul, he w.a- .-(vied 
CoUdja ConfnUn; but although he had the .-.anie . 1 '(.''/uWa he had not the .same 
linpirinm. The Con.suls had Maiux dm/icriioiu rel.atirc to ihi' I’i.u loi-, who 
had icciproc.ally Minus linpcriiim, r(‘I,Uivo to the Consuls. .\ow, it wa- a 
principle of the con-titution, that uo ni.i^istrale could pre.-ido at the election of 
another luagi-trate who enjoyed Muius linpi rium. Ilciiee a Praetor cniihl not 
preside at the Comilia flir ih.’ election of Con-uls, hecau-e the latter li.ad Mtiins 
Imperinm : nor could a I’rtu tor pre-ide .at the Comi/ia for the election of Praetors, 
for in that cii-e he wouM h.ave been pie.-iduig at the election of a nuigi=tnite wdio 
was the CoViijd of the ton.sul, .and iherelbie the Colkya of a nuigi-trate who 
had ADiiid hiipi.riniii - 

L.a.stlv, while the Con.-uls imd Aluius Tniperinm relatively to the Praetors, the 
Dictator hail Mains Impel hnn rchitively to the Consuls, and to his own m.aster 
of the horse, being supreme over all. This is distinctly laid down bv Livy (VIII. 
38. X.V.X. 24. XXXII. 7.) 

PROV'INCES OF TUB MAGISTRATES. 

4iciici'al ‘,i"iiilicniion ofihe icnn Proviacin. — Whatever mav he the origin 
of the word Provincia, and no .-chohar has .as yet succeeded in di.-covering a satis- 
factory etymology, it denotes, when used with reference to a Homan magistrate, 
the sphere of action within which he w.as called upon to discharge the duties of 
his office. For several centuries the Consuls were occupied, alnio-t c.xclusively, 
in leading the armies of the .-t.ate : and accordingly the war which a Consul was 
appointed to conduct, or the region in which it w.as prosecuted, or the people 

I Liv. XXXII 26. Suet. Caes 41. 

s This curious doctrine is very clearly .stated by Mcssala in the passage above referred to, 
and by Cicero ad Att. IX. 9. See also Val. Max. It Till. 2. 
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against whom it was waged, were alike termed his Provincia. So also the 
Praetor who acted as supreme judge in the civil courts at Rome was said to have 
the Uriana Provincia; the Quaestor who snperiiitended the exportation .and 
importation of merchandise at Ostia and elsewhere was said to have the Aquaria 
Provincia ; and, in the ordinaiy l.angnage of familiar conversation, Provincia 
means a duty, a tasl:, or an occupation of any description. ' 

Arraiigtcmcnt and Distribafioa of the Provinces. — It was the prerogative 
of the Senate, under ordin.ary circumstances, to fix the Provinciae Consulares, 
that is, to determine where and how the Consuls should be employed in the 
service of tlie .‘•tn<e (decernere s. nominare Provincias.') 'fl'hen the Provinciae 
were marked out, the Consuls were generally allowed to settle with each other 
regarding their distribution, (comparare inter se Provincias,') or, if they could 
not come to an agreement, they decided the question by lot (sortiri Provincias) 
— Quum Senatus, ant sortiri ant comparare inter se Provincias, Consides 
iussisset;^ but occasion.ally the Senate itself assigned a particular Province to a 
particular individual, in which c.ase that body was said dai-e Provinciam extra 
sortem s. extra ordinem;^ and it sometimes assigned the same province to both 
Consuls. * 

In the earlier ages of tlie republic one Consul was usually sent forth to cany 
on military operations, while the other remained to protect the city and administer 
the oidihary llu^i^ess of tlie .“-tate; wiien the war was of a very formidable 
charactei, both Consuls proceeded to the army and a.ssumed the supremo com- 
mand on alternate d.ays; (sec p. ItiP:) and when danger threatened from 
dift'eient qu.arters tlie Consuls commanded separate armies, acting independently 
of each otlior. In every case the limits of the Province, tliat is, tlio limits within 
which the operations of the Consul were to be c.irried on, were strictly defined ; 
and it was considered a most serious ofience for a Consul to overstep the bounds 
of his own Province without express permission. ® 

IVe have said that it wjis the prerogative of the Senate to arrange and distri- 
bute the Provinces, and in point of fact it will be found that this w'as regarded 
as one of the ordinaiy and regular duties of that body. But since, according to 
the theoiy of the constitution, all power proceeded from the people, acting in their 
constitutional assemblies, it happened in times of strong politic.al excitement, when 
party spirit ran high, that the Tribes c.xercised the right of assigning particular 
Provinces to their favourites, without regard to the opinion or decision of the 
Senate. Thus, although the Senate had p.asscd a resolution that Metellus should 
continue to prosecute the war against Jugurtha dm-ing the year B.C. 107, the 
people having been asked (rogatus) by Manilius Maucinus, one of the Tribunes of 
the Plebs — Quern vellet cum lugurtha bellum gerere — decided by a great majority 


1 One or two examples will suffice to illustrate what has been saiti above— Consulet T. 
Sicinius et C. Agnilliu^ Stetmo Vohet, Aqntlho H^rnici Phoviscia evenit. l.iv. II 40. 

T. Manho C'msnlt Etruria Vroviucik ereml LIv. X. II 

Praetores Provincias sorttti sunt: P- Cornehus Sulfa Crf-anam et Peregrinam, gnaa 
duorum ante sors fuerat ; Cn. Fulnus F/accus Apttfiam ; C. Claudius Hen, Suessulami M, 
Junius Situnus Tmeos, Liv. XX^. 3. 

Pal I^t-pide fantxs Hunc hane hbt itnpero PsoviNCi \M. 

ACB. Imfietrahti. iinperafoT, gw d ego pmero, quod rules. 

Pal. MiiiUni lepide etfucete et laute ludificarif^r Plaut. Mil G1 IV 17.23 

Tunr ti/ui pater, Cornell, tlfiim ni'i ojicinsiim Provi.-^ciaM depoposnf, ut me 

in meo lertulo fruriduret. Cic pro Sulla 18. 

2 Liv XXXVII. I 

3 eg Liv IH 2 VIII 10. 

4 Consuhbus arnbobw Italia Prorinna deereta, i e. thej were both ordered to stay at 

home Liv. XXXIII 25. and again XXXV. 20. 

3Liv. X. 37. XXIX. 19. XXXI. 48 "K1 1 » XUU 1. coir.p XXYII. 43. XXVIII. 17. 42. 
XXIX. 17. 19. 
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that it should be committed to 5raria3. In this instance it min:lit be arpfued that 
Marius, being actually Consul, had a better right to the command than Jletellus, 
■whose Imperium had been already prolonged ; but exactly the reverse took place 
in B.C. 88, for the war against jlilhiidatcs having been assigned by the Senate 
to Sulla, one of the Consuls for the year, as his rrovincc. tlie Tribes were 
persuaded by ilarius to cancel the appointment and bestoiv it uiion himself, a 
procedure wliieli led to the first great civil war. So also in 15. C. 59, the people 
bestowed the command of Gallia Cisalpina and lllyricum upon C.csar. at the 
instigation of the Tribune Vatinins, who brought in a bill (lliiyalio Vutinin) for 
that purpose, and carried it in direct opposition to the u ishes and arrangements 
of the Senate. 

Exactlv the same svstem was followed with regard to the rrovinces of tlie 
Praetors." It was dediied usually by lot, which should act as Praetor L'rbanus, 
which as Praetor Peiogrinus, (hence these Provinces aie frequently tenned 
Sors l^rhana and Sors Peregrina,') and then the foreign Provinces were divided 
among the remainder, or, as took place during the last century of the republic, 
when all usually remained in the city during their year of office, the lot decided 
in which court each should preside. 

Proviucia in a I'csirlcicd i<rn«c.— A country or district beyond tlie confines 
of Italy, completely subjugated, deprived of its independence, ami ruled by a 
Roman governor, was termed a Pnn-incio, and when reduced to this condition 
was said technically redi'ji in /uniinm Provinciac. It must be remarked that 
a conquered countr'v was not alw.ays at once convertcil into a Province. Thus, 
Macedonia, althnugli fully subdued in B.C. 108, did not become a Province until 
B.C. 140. .and in like maimer, neither Asia nor .Achaia became Provinces for 
many years after they had been entirely under the control of Home. It is to 
Provinciae in this re.stricted scn.sC that wc shall confine the ohservatioiis made 
in the following paragraphs. 

Coiiotiiiiiioii of ilio Provinces. — IVlicii the Senate liad resolved that a 
country slioulil be rciluccd (o the fomi of .a Province, tiiey commonly sent ten 
Legnti'^ or comiubssioncrs from their own body, who, in conjunction with the 
victorious general, arranged the terms of peace with the vanquished people, 
determined the exact limits of tlie Province to he formed, .anil drew up a consti- 
tution, by which the fiitttre condition and government of tlie state was defined. 
These matters having been .arranged upon the .'pot, were, upon the return of the 
Legati to Rome, .submitted to the people in the form of one or more Rogations, 
which if sanctioned, formed the Ch.arter which regid.ated the powers and jurisdic- 
tion of the provincial governors. Of this description were the Lex Rupilia for 
Sicily, the Lex Aquillia for Asia, and the Leges Aemiline fur .Macedonia ; but these 
and similar laws, altlicngh serving .as the groundw'ork of the constitution, might 
in each case bo altered, modified, and explained by new Laws, Decrees of the 
Senate, and the Edicts of the provincial governors themselve.s. 

Proviucinl ctovcrttors. — The.se at first were Pr.aetors, two Praetors having 
been added, about B.C. 227, to the previous number, fiir the special purpose of 
acting as governors of Sicily and of S.ardinia; and two more in B.C. 197, for the 
two Spains (see above p. 1x8.) But towards the close of the republic, the 
number of Provinces having greatly increased, they were divided into two 
classes, Provinciae Con.’^uhires and Provinciae Praetoriae ; and since both 
Consuls and Praetors, at this period, usually passed the whole of their year of 


> Ur. XXXIII 43. XLV. 16. 17. la Cic. Philipp XIL 12. 
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office in the city, they were again invested n itli Imperium after tliey had laid 
down their offices and proceeded to the different Provinces allotted to them, 
which they niled with the titles of Proconsules and Propraetores respectively. 

The Senate determined, each year, which should be Proviitciae Consulares 
and which Provinciae Practoriae, the Consuls then cast lots, or came to an 
understanding with regard to the Proviiiciae Consulares, and, in like manner, 
the Praetors with regard to the Provinciae Practoriae, unless the Senate saw 
fit to make a special (extra orditieni) appointment, or the Comitia Trihuta took 
the matter into their own liands. Generally speaking, the Consular Provinces 
wcie those in which there was war or the apprehension of war, either external or 
internal, while the Praetorian Provinces were those in which tranquillity prevailed 
and was not likely to be disturbed. In this manner a Province at one time 
Cousular might become Praetorian, and vice versa; but changes of this kind 
seem to have been effected frequently without reference to warlike considerations. ^ 

Deparriirc of n Proconsul or Propraetor for bis Province. — When the 
time had aivived for a Proconsul or Propraetor to leave Rome for his Province, 
he received his equi|iment3 from the Senate, who decided by what number of 
Legali he was to be assisted, the amount of troops w hich were to be placed under 
his command, the allow.ance for outfit (Vasarium) to be paid from the public 
treasury, and all other things reqtnsitc, in voting which they were said Provin- 
ciaiu Ornare s. Iiistnicre. ^ Having then received Imperium by a Lex Ciiriata, 
and his vows having been offered up in the Capitol, (votis in Capitolio 
nuncupatis,')^ he took his departure in great state from some ])oiiu beyond the 
walls, arrayed in the robe of a military commander, (paliuUitns.) his Lictors, 
twelve or six as the case might be, marching before him with Fasces and 
Secures, escorted on his w.ay by a nnmerons train of friends and clients, and 
attended by his personal staff, (Cohors Praetoria,) consisting of his Quaestor, 
his Legati, various subordinate officers, (Prne/ecti,) cleiks and secretaries, 
(Scribae,) servants of all kinds, (apparitores,) public slaves, (pullici servi,) 
and a throng, who, under the general appellations of Comites, Amici, Famitiares, 
hoped to share his power and benefit by his patronage.* He was bound to 
travel direct to his Province, the inh.abitants of the towns through which he 
passed being obliged to find lodging, forage, means of transport, and to satisfy 
various other demands, which, until regulated by the Lex lulin, frequently 
afforded a pretext for great extortion and oppression. * When a sea voyage was 
necessary, ships were provided by the state. “ 

Comniencemctil nnd Duracion of a I’rovincial Coniuiand The com- 

mand of a governor commenced on the day when he entered his Province, or, at 
all events, on the day when he reached one of the chief towns, (Cic. ad Att. V. 
16,) and, under ordinary circumstances, was understood to continue for one 
year only. It was, however, very frequently prolonged by a decree of the 
Senate ; and even when no formal Prorogatio took jvlacc, a govemor could 
remain and exercise his power until the anival of his successor. Me gather 

1 Cic. ad Att. I 13. 16 de Prov. Cons. 7. 15 Plut. Pomp. 61. Dion Cass XXXVII 33. 

2 Cic. ad Att III 21 delcp agr H. 13 in Pison 36 ad Q. F. II. 3. Sut t. Caes. IS. 

3 I.iv XI. II. 49. Cic ad fam, I 9 

4 Liv XXXI 14. XLII 49. Cic. in Verr. V 13 ad fam. XV. 17 ad Att VII 2 ad Q F. 

1.1. Caes B C 1. 6 —Quoi rero aut et ' • leresujrus appari- 

tinniltu-f tecum rohiisti, qui quatt cj* Co ■ /mrum non modo 

facta, sed f’tinm dicta omnia nof/tt praeitanr. , hors I’raetoria, in 

a more limited sense, signified the military body guard of the gOTernor. Cic. ad. faok 
XV 4. 

6 Cic. ad Att. V 10 16. 

« Cic. in Verr. V. la ad Att V. 13. VL a 
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from what took place in the case of Cicero, that if no formal vote of Prorogaha 
had been passed, a governor might, at the cud of his official vear, commit Ins 
Province to his Quaestor or to one of his Legati and return home. But this 
was a contingency so little to be looked for that it would aiipear tliat no piovision 
was made to meet it. 

Although the power of the provincial governor ceased at once on the arrival 
of his successor, he retained his Imperium and his Lictors until he entered Home 
(Cic. ad Att. XI. 6. Appian. B.C. I. 80.) 

Power nnii BSulics of n Proviitcial Ctoveriior. — These were partly military 
and partly civil. 

1. In virtue of bis Imperium the Procon.sul or Propraetor wa.s commander-iu- 
chief of all the troops, whether Roman or auxiliary, sttitioncd in the Province, 
and could, in emergencies, order a local levy (^delcclus j>ivi-inci<ili.<.') These 
forces he could employ as he thought fit, either for the purpose of repelling 
invasion from without, or suppressing rebellion within ; but on no account, as 
already observed, could he quit the limits of his Province ivithout express orders 
from the Senate. 

2. In virtue of his Imperium and Potestux, he had supremo jurisdiction in all 
eauses, criminal as well as civil, and could impiisou, scourge, or even indict the 
punishment of death upon the provincials ; but Romati citizens, although resident 
abroad, had, in all criminal causes, the right of appeal (^provocation to Romo. The 
law or laws by whicii the constitution of e.icii Province was established usually 
settled the mode in which justice was to be administered ; ' and a large number 
of suits were tried before local and doinc.-lic tribunals, although there seems to 
have been, in every instance, a lichtofappe.il to the governor, who wa.s a.ssi.'ted in 
his deci.sions by a board of assc.^.sors, termed his Coiiuitium. For the sake of 
convenience in admiuisteriugjusticc, a Piotince wa.s u.-tually ditided into distriefs, 
called Conventns, and the governor made tlieciicuit of these at leti.-t once in the 
ye.ar, holding lii.s court in the principal town In perfirming Ihi.s duty he was 
said Agere Cunrciitii.i. ■ 

3. Rc.sidcs tlie .djovo duties, the Procou.sul <ir Piopr.actor regulated all matters 
connected with the iutenial govcrunicut .and iutcre.-,ts of the various towns and 
communities contained in the I’roiincc, in so far .as his interference w.a.s demanded 
or narranted (Cic. ad. Q. F. I. 1.) 

ll«iiour« on Provincial Ctovcriiorir. — When the inhabitants of 

a Province entertained feelings of attachment and gratitude towaids their ruler, 
or deemed it e.xpcdieiit to feign such sentiments, they were wont to erect temples, 
statues and other memorials (monumeuta') in the fora of the chief towns, they 
instituted solemn festivals to keep alive the recollection of his virtues, “ they 
de.?j)atched emb.assies to Rome to pronounce his panegyric before the Senate; and 
when he had acliieved any mililtiry exploit, they subscribed money, termed 
aurum coronarium, to assist in defraying the cxpen.scs of a triumph. Such 

1 Cicero (in Verr IL 13. io 27.) gives many details with regard to Sicily which are very 
instructive 

2 Couventtis denotes properly an assemblage of persons who have met, not by chance, but 
for a 6xed purpose Hence, specially — 

1. An assemblage of persons in tlie Provinces meeting together to attend a court of 
justice. 

2. The day or days on which these assemblages took place. 

3. The place in which they were held. 

i. The district of which the inhabitants assembled. 

Conrentus Is used also to denote an union or association of Roman citizens dwelling is n 

Pniviii'-e. 

3 Such were the Marcdlia in Sicily, the Ifucta and Lucu.’Ua in Asia. 
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demonstrations may, in some rare instance, liave been called forth by a gentle 
and paternal exercise of power ; but in later times at least, when they were most 
common, they were in general to be regarded as expressions of ten'or and servile 
flattery. Tliey were frequently dem.andcd and enforced as a matter of riglit by 
the most unworthy, and large sums were extorted by the con'upt and unscrupulous 
as contributions towards honorary testimonials. ' 

I.nnflc4l S'roperty in ilic B=»*oviiic«*«*. — In a newly subjugated Province tlie 
whole of the landed property fell under one of two heads, it Mas either, 1. A(jer 
PriL-atus, belonging to private indiriduals, or, 2. Arjcr Puhlicus, belonging to 
tlie governing body, or to different communities and coiporations, the proceeds 
of which were applied to public purposes. The whole of the soil, whether Ager 
Privalus or Ager Pulliciis, M-as regarded, theoretically, as belonging, by riglit 
of conquest, to the victors, and entirely at their disposal. In practice, however, 
the lands of private proprictoi's in the Provinces were seldom confiscated by the 
Komans ; but the owners were allowed to retain possession and full right of 
property on pa^unent of a moderate land tax. The Ager Puhlicus, on the other 
hand, was usually regarded as part of the spoils of war, and was disposed of in 
various ways — 1. A portion w.as frequently sold and the proceeds paid into the 
Acrarium — 2. A portion was farmed out to tenants who possessed no right of 
property in the soil Mhich they cultivated, but paid a fixed rent — 3. A portion 
M-as frequently left in the hands of the coiporation or community by wliom it 
had licon fiumeily held, but became subject to certain payments to Koine. 

Tnxntioii aiiU Efiiiiaiciis ill ilie Pi-oriiicos. — In like manner as the Ager 
Puhlicus ill the Provinces was in most oa,«e3 seized by the Komans. so they 
appropriated the revenues which bail been raised from other sources in the dif- 
ferent coiinti ics when independent. Such were the duties levied on exports and 
imports, the profits realised from .«alt woiks, mines, and many other objects 
which would vary in different localities. 

In addition to the land-tax paid by the provincials, they were often subjected 
to a property-tax, (Tributum,) which was levied from each individual in propor- 
tion to the amount of his means. For the purpose of ascertaining the necessary 
data, a provincial Census became necessary. To this we find many allusions in 
the classical writers, ^ and every one is familiar with the narrative of St. Luke, 
which informs us that Joseph undertook the joiiniey from Nazareth, which 
immediately preceded the Nativity, in order that he might be registered at 
Bethlehem. 

But not only were the provincials required to pay a fixed sum in the form of 
land-tax, property-tax, and other well defined imposts, but they were liable to 
various demands of an arbitraiy character, which varied for different times and 
different places. Thus they might be reciiiircd to provide winter quarters for 
troops, to equip and maintain fleets for war or tran.qiort, to afford supplies for 
the table of the goveimor and his retinue, (/riimeuliim in ccllaiii,) and to submit 
to many other burdens which were peciiliailygalling, since they were, to a great 
extent, regulated by the discretion of their rulers, and therefore could be, and 
often were employed by them as engines of intimidation, oppression, and 
extortion. " 


1 etc. tn Verr. 11 21. 57 . 03. IV. 10. 67 pro Flacc. 15. 23. 25 26 40 in Pison 37 .id Q. F. I. 
1. S 9. ad fam. Ill 7. 9. Pint. Q Kiaminin. 10 
sea Cic in Verr. II. 49. 53. seqq 
112. Dion Ca-3. Llli. 22. 

3 Cic. pro leg. Man. 14. Div. in Q. C 10 in Verr. I 31 3a II. 60. III. 5 . 81. 80. 87. V. 17. 23. 
81. Sa 52. pro FUcc. 12. 14. Philipp. XL la 


Liv. Epit CXXXIV. ( XXXVII. Plm Epp. X. 88 
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PriTiJ«ges enjoyed by Pnrtienlar C'ommniiilies in ilie Prorincea. — 

Although a Province as a whole was subject to the control of the law or laws by 
which it was constituted, and to the sway of the governor by whom these laws 
were administered, yet almost every Province contained within its limits com- 
munities, which enjoyed special privileges. These communities, for the most 
part, belonged to one or other of the following classes : — 

1. Municipia. — On Municipia in general see p. 120. With regard to the 
provincial Municipia wo can say little. In all probability, no two of these towns 
had exactly the same constitution ; but their comTon characteristic was the 
right of internal self-government. 

2. Coloniae. — Those, as in Italy, might be either Culoniae Civhim Uoman- 
orum or Culoniae Latinae^ or, in the frontier provinces especially, Coloniae 
Militares. See p. 118-120. 

3. Cii'itates Liherae. — These were cities or communities which, by a special 
law, were, in return for some benefit conferred upon Romo, or from motives of 
policy, permitted to administer their own affairs u ithoiil any interference upon 
the part of the provincial governor ; and although sulijects of Rome were no 
more under his Imperium than if they had actually been living in Rome. Thus, 
Byzantium and Cyzicus botli received Libertns, as a reward for their good 
service in the war against Mithridates ; but Cyzicus forfeited this privilege during 
the reign of Tiberius, in conscfiuencc of alleged misconduct (Cic. de Prov, Cons. 
3. 4. Tacit. Ann IV. 36.) 

4. Cicitates Immuues. — Tliese were cities or communities rvhich were exempted 
from the taxes and other imposts for which the ordinary inhabitants of the 
Provinces wore liable. Immuniias was by no means necessarily a consequence 
of Liberian, for a state might be a Civilus Libera and yet heavily taxed. Thus, 
Byzantium, which enjoyed Liberian, was so overu helmed by the public burdens 
imposed upon it that Claudius saw fit, upon petition, to grant it an exemption 
from tribute for five years (Tacit. Ann. XII. 62. 63.) In like manner, a 
Civilas might be Lnmunis without being Libera. 

5. Cirilati’n Foeilcralae. — All cities and communities were comprehended 
under this title whoso position with regard to Rome was defined by a treaty 
separate and distinct from those laws which provided for the general regulation 
of the province. The fact tiiat a Cirilas w.'is Foederala did not necessarily 
imply the enjo^-ment of high privileges. It might bo lAhera or Immunis, or 
both, in virtue of its Foedus; but it did not follow as a matter of course that it 
was either. Civilales Liberae, Cirilales Immimes, and Municipia were some- 
times all included in the general designation of Civilales Foedcralae ; but, 
generally speaking, the right implied by Libcrlas and Immuniias were perfectly 
simple in themselves, and ivere the result of a free gift, which might be cancellM 
at the pleasure of the giver, while the conditiou of the Civilales Foederalae was 
secured hy a formal treaty, and the relations established were frequently of a 
complicated nature. 

Number of Provinces under ilic Republic. — I. The earliest Province waa 
that portion of Sicilia which had belonged to Carthage, and which w.as ceded 
to Rome at the close of the first Punic war, B C. 241 ; but after the capture of 
Syracuse in B.C. 212, and of Agrigentura in B.C. 210, it embraced the whole 
Isl.and. 2 Sardinia .and Corsica, subdued in B.C. 238. 3. Ilispania Cilerior; 
and 4. Hispania Ulterior. Tlie exact period when these were constituted 
Provinces is unceitain ; but it was probably in B.C. 206, when the Carthaginians 
were finally subdued. Livy, when treating of the events of that year says — Ilaqut 
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eryo prima Romanis inita Proviiiciarum quae quidem Continentis slnt, pos- 
trema omnium, nostra demmn aelaie, ductu auspicioque Aiiyusti Caesaris 
perdomita est. 5. jilacedonia, although fully subjugated as early as B.C. 168, 
was not reduced to the form of a Province until B.C. 146. 6. Illyricum, called 

also Dalmatia, about the same time as Macedonia. 7. Africa, after fBo 
destruction of Carthage by Scipio in B.C. 146. 8. Asia, in B.C. 129. 9. Oallia 
Transalpina, comprehending originally (B.C. 121) the country of the Allobroge.s 
only and the south-east comer of Gaul. In order to distinguish it from the other 
divisions of that countiy, this was sometimes termed Gallia Narhonensis or, 
emphatically Provincia. Cxsar conquered the whole of Gaul and divided it 
into three Provinces. 10. Gallia Cisalpina was subdued as early as B.C. 190; 
but we are unable to fi.v the period when it became a Province. It ceased to be 
a Province in B.C. 43, when it was included within the limits of Italy. 11 
Acltaia, although fully under the sw.ay of the Eomans after the capture of 
Corinth, B.C. 146, did not become a Province for some years subsequent to that 
date. 12. Cilicia was certainly a Province as early as B.C. 80. 13. Bithynia-, 
in B.C. 74. 14. iu/no, in B.C. 64, after the conquests of Pompeius. 15. Crete 

and Cyrenaica, in B.C. 63. 

Of these fifteen provinces, seven were in the year B.C. 51, Provi .ciae 
Ciiiisidares, viz. the two Gauls and Illyricum, the two Spains, Cilicia and 
Bithynia, which now included Pontu.s. The remainder were Provinciae Prae- 
ioriae. 

E.nw.* whli i‘4‘gai'(l (o the l^roviiices. — In addition to the laws tvhich 
defined the constitution of each Province seiuirately, general statutes were pas.«ed 
floin time to time, which applied to all alike. Of these the most important 
were — 

Lex Sempronia de Prorinciis Consularihus, passed by C. Gracchus in B. C. 
123, which enacted that, in each year, before the election of Consuls took place, 
the Senate should determine what two Provinces were to bo assigned to the 
Consuls about to be chosen, and that the Consuls .after their election should, by 
mutual agreement, or by lot, decide which of these two Provinces was to be 
assigned to each. Thus, we read in Sallust (Jng. 27 ) — Lege Sempra ia 
Provinciae futuris Consulibus Numidia atque Italia decretae. The obje of 
this Ia4v was to put a stop to the intrigues and coiTiipt practices by which Consuls 
elect were in the habit of endeavouring to influence the Senate to grant tliem 
those Provinces which were likely to be most agreeable or most profitable, without 
regard to the interests of the public service. ' 

Lex Cornelia de Prorinciis ordinandis, p.assed by Sulla. The provisions o! 
this law known to us were — 

1. It limited the amount to be expended by provincial communities in sending 
embassies to Borne for the purpose of praising their governors. 

2. It declared that those to whom Provinces had been assigned in terms of 
the Lex Sempronia should be allowed to retain their Imperiim until they had 
entered the city. Thus we find Cicero retaining his Imperium for many months 
after he had quitted his Province and returned to Italy, in the hope of boins .at 
length pennitted to celebrate a triiimpih. 

3. It ordered a provincial governor to quit the Province (decedere) within 
thirty days after the arrival of his successor. “ 


l Cic He ProT. Cons. 2. 3. pro Balb. 27. ad Fam. I 7. Orat pro dom. ft 
3 Cic. ad fam. L 9. III. 6. 8. 10. 
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Lrx iidia de Provinciis, passed by Julius Caesar. In this, or in the Zez 
Tulia de Pepetundis, it was jnactcd — 

1. That a pronncial gove nor, on quitting liis Province, must make up three 
copies of his accounts, and deposit two copies in the Province, (rationes conj'cctns 
collatasque depoucre,) one in each of the two ciiief toums, the tliird to he 
deposited in the Aerorium at Rome (rationes ad Aerarinm referred) Thus, 
Cicero tells us that, in obedience to tliis law, he left copies of liis accounts at 
Laodicea and Apamca — lex inbehat, nt apiid dims civilutes^ Laodicenscm et 
Apameensem, quae nolns maximae ridchantnr, qnoniam ila necesse crat, 
rationes con/cctas collatasque deponerenms. 

2. That, in the Praetorian Provinces, the governor should not remain hevond 
the space of one year, and in the Consular Provinces not hevond two years. 

3. That no governor should be permitted to receive Aiiriim Cornnarinm 
from his Province, until after a triumph htid been actually voted him by the 
Senate. 

4 . That it should not be lawful for a Proconstdar governor to admiidster justice 
in a Civitas Libera. 

By this, or some other Lex Lidia, the amount of accommodation and supplies 
to be afforded to Roman governors when jhnirncying to their Provinces, by the 
towns and states through which they passed, was strictly specified. ’ 

In B.C. 52 the Senate, in order to repress the comipt practices which, not- 
withstanding the operation of the Lex Sciiipronta, still prevtuled with regard te 
the distribution of the Provinces, passed a resolution, that no Consul or Practol 
should he alloired to enter upon the government of a Province until five years 
had elapsed fimn the period when he had held oftice in the city; and that, in 
order to meet the demands of the public service in the meantime, all persons w ho 
h.ad held the otllce of Consul or Pr.ictor picvious to the year B.C. .od, .atid had 
not yet acted as provincial got crnor.s, should he rc<iuirc<i to .supply the vacam ic.s. 
In this inantier Cicero, much .against his wi-hc.s, w.as compelled to leave Rome 
in B.C. 51, in order to act il.a Proconsul of Cilici.a. ^ 

Tlic I’cosiiirrs iiiKtof (lie Umpire. — .U-rangcmcnts entirely now wore 
introduced by .tiigustu.s. The whole of the IVovinces wore imw divided into 
two cla-se.- — 

1. I'roriiiciae Itnperakiriue, which were under the direct and sole control of 
the Emperor. 

2. Prnriiiciae Scnntnriae, which were admini.stcrcd by the Senate. 

The Proviiiciae Impcratoriae comprehended .all the frontier Provinces which 
required the constant presence of barge bodies of troops. These armies, and the 
Provinces in which they were quartered, were commanded by military o.fticers, 
styled Legnti Cnesaris or L^egnti Augiisti, who were named by the Emperor, he 
himself being comni.ander-in-chief of all the armies of the state. The revenues 
of these Provinces were received by imperial agents, termed I^roniratores 
Caesaris, and the proceeds were paid into the private e.vchequer (luscii.i) of 
the Prince. .Some of the smaller imperial Provinces, or portions of the larger 
Provinces, such as Jiid.T.a, in w hich the presence of a Legatiis w.as not held to 
be nece.as.ary, were ruled b_v a I^roruratiir alone. 

The Provincine Senatoriae were tlin.^c which, being in the enjoyment of long 
Mtabh'shed peace, and removed to a dist.ance from foreign foes, did not require 

1 eSc de Pi'or. C na 4. in Pison. 16. 2-5. 37. ad fam. 11. 17. V. 20. ad Att. V. 10, 16, 2L VL 
7 . PhOipp I. s. ill li V. .a. VIIL a 

2 l-tiju Cas,. XL. uU. 40. 5(1 
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any troops, except such as wore employed for pui-poses of sliow or of police. 
These, as formerly, were governed by persons wlio had lield tlic olfico of Consul 
or of Praetor ; but all such governors were now, without distinction, sU led 
Procorisules. ^ Tlrey were attenderl by Quaestors, who received the i-evcmies 
and paid them into the public Aerarium, which was managed by the Senate. 
With the exception of military duties, the firnctions of the provincial Procoirsuls 
tmder the empire were much the same as utrder tire republic, they had the same 
external marks of honour, were attended by a numei'ous retinue of persona! 
followers, and received cqttijnncnts and allowances from the Senate. Their 
appointment was for one year, and was nominally regulated by tire Senate; but 
if the Emperor thought fit to interfere, his wishes were never rlisputcd. ^ 

In addition to the ordimtry imperial Lerjitti, and the Serratorial Proconsnles, 
the Emperor and the Serrate corrjointly sometimes grairted, for a time, supreme 
power over a number of provinces to one iitdividual. Thus, iirrilcr Tiberius, the 
whole of the East was comnritted to Germatrierrs, and under Xero to Corbulo. 
With regard to the former T.acitns thus e.xpi'csscs hinrself — Turn dccreto Patrum 
permissae Germanico Provinciae quae man dividuntur, maiusque imperium, 
quoquo adisset, quam its qui unrle mil missu Princlpis obtiuuxid ® — where the 
word sorH indicates tire Procorrsitls. 

All pi-ovineial govenrots ttirder the empire are fr'equeirtly included under the 
general \M\e PmeAiks Pi aiinciarum ; hut Praises is nrore frequently enrploycd 
with reference to the ittrperial govenrors, aird evcirtnally denoted an iitfoiior cia.s3 
of officers. Jlany other terms, such as luridici, Rcctorcs. Cnrrcrlot is v. ce 
introduced at differeirt tinros; but upon tlrese we ctrrrnot enter here. 

Changes occasionally took phicc in the distribution of the Provinces ; but, 
according to the original division, the Scnatoriiie were twelve in number — 

1. Africa . — 2. Asia . — 3. Uispania Baetica. — 1. Gallia Karhonensis.-'- 
6. Sicilia . — 6. Sardinia . — 7. llbjricum and Dalmatia. — 8. Macedonia.- ~ 
9. Achaia . — 10. Greta et Cyrcnuicii. — 11. Cyprus . — 12. Bithynia et Pontus. 
The Imperatoriaa were also twelve — 

1. Hispania Lusitanica. — 2. Uispania Tiirraconensis. — 3. Gallia Lvg- 
iunensis.^—i. Gallia Belyica . — 5. Noricum . — 6. Pannonia . — 7. Vindeluia 
et RJidetia . — 8. Moesia.—Q. Alpss Maritimae . — 10. Cilicia . — 11. Galatia. 
— 12. Syria. 

Illyricum and Dalmatia were soon transferred to the Emperor. Tiberius 
took Achaia and Macedonia fr-om the Sen.ate; but they were restored by 
Claudius. * 

The following Provinces were siib.scquenlly added to the Imperatoriae : — 
Germania Superior et Inferior, on the left bank of the Eliinc — Cappadocia 
— Mauritania — Lycia — Cottiue Alpes — Britunnia — Commayene — Thracia 
— Dacia — A rmenia — A rahia — M e lopotiimia . 

Italia was reckoned as a province from the time of Hadrian. The position 
o( xEyyptus was altogether peculiar. From the period of its final .subjugation 
it was regarded as a private estate of the Emperors, rather Ilian as a part of the 
dominions of the Roman people. It was placed under the sw.ay of a Praefectus, 
called frequently Praefcctus Auyustaiis, trbo was nominated by the Emperor, 

1 Dion Cass Lit 23 LIII 1.3. Suet. Octav. 47. Tacit -4nn. XVI 18 
S Dion Cass LIII. 13 Suet. Octav 47 Tacit Ann HI 3' .VS 

S Taoit Ann II. 43. XV 2.3 Velleius H. 93, So Aucustus hail upon two occasions, 
B.C. 23, and 15 C. 16, invesled .Aerippa with supreme command over all the Eastern 
Provinces. 

4 Tacit Ann. L 76. i.uet. Claud. Dion Cass. LII L 12 LX 24. 
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and chosen from the Equestrian order. Xo Senator or Eiincs of tlie lujrlicr class 
was permitted to enter Egypt without receiving express permi"inii hom the 
Prince; and Tiberius sharply rebuked Gernianiciis for liavirig vcmured tosisit 
Alexandria without leave. The cause of the‘c jealous legul.iiions is hiicfly 
explained by Tacitus — Augustus inter alia dominutionis iiminu. v: tills nisi 
permissti ingredi Senatoribus aut Equitibus llnmanis /llu.ytrd'us, sipusuit 
jEijijptum, ne fame urgent Jtalinm quisguis cam Prnrincinm rluusti aque terrae 
ac marts, quainvis led praesidin adversum ingcutes extredns, ir.stdisset — and 
in another passage — jEgi/ptum cupiasqiie, quibiis cucrccretnr, iam vale a Pico 
Augusta, Equiles Rsmani ubtiueut loco regum: ita iisum expidiri, Ptorinciam 
aditu difficilem, annonae ftcuudam, superstitinuc 1 1 In^ciria discordem it 
malilnn, insciam lequm, ignaram magistrntuum, domi niiticre . ' 

l>iflerenl npplication<4 of ibe term Procoii*(iil under ilie ICepnblic. — 
It mav prevent confusion to bear in miiul that the term Proconsul iinifurmly 
employed to denote an individual who. althou;.:h in-t aetu.illy liuldinu tlie olFicc 
of CoiHul, exercised in sonic paiiicular hu-ality ail the pouci.n "fa Consul, 
may distinguish four varieties of Proconsul'. 

1. Occ<asionally a distinguished Icatlci "Im was i.e. cut of oHico, 

but who, at some former period, had hehl ilie odice of Ccii'id, was sp(M'i:dly 
appointed to perform some ]>articuljir duty, and wa.sybr (hat jiurposc nnned Ith 
the same powers whicii he would have wielded had he lieeii actually C(»n^ul. 
Thus, T, Quinetius, who was Consul in P.C. 40.>, was hastily (le^palciicd fcui 
Rome in the course of the following year to relieve Sp. ruriu.®, who was Ite.-iejed 
in his camp by the Aoqui, and. in .so far as necessary foi the accoinpIisluiK'Ut of 
tliat ohject, was armed with the pitwi-H c.f a CoihuI — ('>}itbnuui visum ref Pro 
CON sULE T. Qnhu'tium suhsiilui cuarh mm soriaJi crirrKu mitti — (Liv. 111. 
4,) and when the ohject was accompli'iicd the power ccaMMl. So also Pompeius, 
in P».C. 67, three yc;ir.s after hi' coiivnbhip, wn< invented hy the Lex ('/nhiuia 
with the title ut' Promu.'-u/, and with \»’iy ample powoi<, in order that he might 
pro'Cciite the warauaiii't thi- piiatr' (Velh-in' 11. .‘11. ) 

ft happened, in «i>me veiy i.ik* iu'ltmo'. that a plicate iiidiv iiliial, who 
I. ad never Ikdd lli'' oiHee ef ('..ii'id. wa^ .'.■uf t'-ith upon a tm-'inii a< a l’iori>n''uI. 
This came to pa-- in tho ca'i of the i Idei ''' ipm .\fi i'-anU'. u Im. in PC. 1, 
was sent into >pain a^ iVoeun-uI at the a-*- of twent\-f'ur: ;ind ajain in the 
ca.se of poiiijjeius, who, in P.C. 70\ at tiie aee of tliiity-ono, hellne lie had imld 
any of the gieat ofHeeS ot w.is :ip]K.,i,ted Pioeoii>ul tu cmuluct the wai‘ 

against S<‘rtnnn.s. See aiiove. p. itUb 

o. 'Warn a Consul, at the clo'c of Iii.s >ear of oflioe, had his Impeiium pro- 
longc'l, in order that he might he enahle<l to carry out some uudertakincr, (see 
abu\c, p. 21d ) he continued to command with the title Procim.'ul. The liist 
example upon record is that of Q. Publilius Piiilo, B.C. (hiv. VIII. — 
26,) and the procedure subsequently became common. 

4. Towards the close of the rcjmblic the Coiisub usually remained in the city 
during their }ear of office, and after tiiis lia<l expired proceeded, as Prucon.suls, 
to assume the government of a pro\ince. 

It will be seen that the Proconsuls wlio helong the lluee finst heads were 
officers who received extraordinary ajipointmcnts in consequence of a special 
decree of the Senate, or of a Rogation submitted to the people, while the 

l Tacit Ann. II. 59 XII. 60. Hfst. I. li. Comp. Lit Eplt CXXXIII. Vellalus. It 39. 
Dion Casa, LL 17. LUI. 12. 
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Proconsuls ivlio belong: to the fourth class were, fur a considerable period, 
appointed as a matter of ordin.arv routine. ‘ 

A controversy has been maintained hy grammarians, both ancient and modern, 
whether it is more correct to employ the form Pro Consule in two distinct words, 
or Proconsul declined as an ordinary noun, or whether each is in itself correct, 
but the signification different. It is sufficient here to remark, without entering 
into details, th.at if wc consult inscriptions and the oldest MSS. we shall find 
both forms used indifferently by the best authors to convey the same idea, it 
being observed that Pro Consule can be employed only when the sentence is 
thrown into a particular shape. 

Interchange of the terms Coimnl, Praetor, Proconsul. Propraetor. — 

k Proconsul is sometimes styled Consul, as in Liv. XXVI. 33. XXVIII. 39 ; 
but this may bo merely an oversight or an inaccurate expression. 

A Proconsul is sometimes styled Praetor, as in Cic. ad Att. V. 21. ad. Pam. 
II. 17. XIII. 15. In this case Praetor is probably employed in its general and 
ancient signification of General or Commander (see above, p. 1C7.) 

On the other liand, a provincial governor is sometimes styled Proconsul, 
although he had never held any office higher than the Practorsliip. Thus, C. 
Semprunius Tnditanus who was elected Praetor for B.C. 197, (Liv. XXXII. 27,) 
is soon afterwards spoken of (XXXIII. 25) as C. Semjirnniuni Tuditanuin Pro- 
consulem in Citerinre Ilispania ; .and in like inamier, M. Fulviius, who was 
elected Praetor for H.C. 193, and received Hisp.ania Ulterior as his province by 
lot, (Liv. XXXIV. 54. 55,) is callc<l, the following year, M. Fulvins Proconsul' 
(Liv. XXXV. 22.) - Tliis apparent inconsistency is generally, if not .always, to 
be explained by the fact that the Senate, uhen tlie condition of a Praetorian 
Province was such as to dein.and the influence and might of the highest power, 
wore wont to invest the Praetor, who w.as about to take the command, with 
Proconsulare Imperium, tlius entitling him, during the period of his government, 
to bear .all the insignia and exercise all the authority of a Consul. Hence, Q 
Cicero (the brother of the orator) who, after having been Praetor, acted as 
governor of Asia, is styled indifferently Propraetor and Proconsul, the former 
denoting the office which lie had actually held in Rome, the latter the dignity 
which he enjoyed, and the power which he possessed, in his province. ® 

IXFERIOR 5IACISTR.VTES UNDER THE RErUBLIC. 

In addition to the great functionaries, whose duties we have described above,, 
there were a considerable number of officials who performed tfisks of an impor- 
tant, bnt less dignified character. These were comprehended under the general 
desimiation of Minores ilapistratus p but we must c.arefully distinguish this 
use of these words from the more extended application of the same phrase, as 

1 It will be eatliered from what has been said above, that a Proconsul assumed the insignia 
of his office as «oon as he quitted the city ; but he could exercise no power, cnil or military, 
except within the limits of his Province lie retained, however, both his Imp' rtnin and the 
outward svmbols of his dignity until he re-entered the city These rules applied to the 
Proconsuls of the em}>ire as well a** of the republic. The st.itements of Ulpian are distinct 
and precise — Procomul uOigue qunlem prnconsuUtii-i xmignin huhet stntim ntgue iirbem egressus 
ext: P-jfexttitem autein non ejercet, mxi tn ea Provinria sohi qnne ex den pUt ext — and again— 
Proconsul purtain Rotnae tunTessus depnmt Imperium — Ulpian. Digest. I xvi 1. 16. comp. C*.C. 
ad Att. VII 1. 7. Liv XLV. .35. Tacit. Ann. Ill 19 

2 For other examples see Cic in Vatin 5 (C Cosconius,) pro Ligar. 1 fC. Considius,) 
ad f,«m XII 11 12 XIII 78 79 (Cassius and Allienus ) 

3 Cic. ad Q, F. L 1. de Divin 1 28. Suet. Octav. 3 comp Velleius 11 42 69. Cia Piiilipp, 
XT. 12. 

4 Cic. de legg III 3. Ltv. XXXII. 26 XXXVI 3. XXXIX. 16 Suet Caes 41 
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explained above, p. 218. Of the Minores Magistratus^ in the restricted sense, 
the most conspicuous n’cre — 

I. Triumviri Capitalcs, instituted, accoiding to Ia\y, about B.C. 289. 
These may be reg’arded as police commissioners, subouliiiate to tlie Aediles. 
Among the tasks specially imposed upon them ircre, the ciiargc of tlie gaols, 
and the execution of those criminals who were put to death in prison. They 
exercised jurisdiction, sometimes of a summary cliaracter, o''cr slaves and pere- 
grin! ; tlicir tribunal being placed beside the Columna -Macnia in the Forum 
(see above, p U>.) They ajpear to have piesided at prcllininnry investigations 
111 cases of murder and other heinous otiences'against the person ; they coniinittcd 
to prison those accused, and occa-^iunally acted as public impeachers. They 
existed under the earlier emperors ; and ^^e hear of them in inscriptions as late 
as the third centurv. ^ 

II. Tvi iiiiivii'i .'\aciuriii are geiierallv believed to liave been distinct from 
the TrjtMVii:! Capitales, and to liave been specially charged rvitb preserving 
the peace of the city by night, patrolling the streets, arresting those ivlioin they 
found prowling about under suspicions circumstances, enforcing precautions 
ngainst fire, and taking prompt measures for quenching conflagrations which 
might arise Ttiere can be no doidjt that this magistracy is distinctly mentioned 
by Livy at a period prior to that which he fixes for the institution of the 
Triumviri Capitales; but, on the other hand, the same historian, when giving 
nn account of the panic which arose in consequence of the disclosures regarding 
the Bacchanalia, details certain duties imposed upon the Triumviri Capitales, 
which must have devolved upon the Triumviri yncturni had they been separate 
officers — Triumviris Capitulibus mandatum cst, iit viijiUas disponcrcnl per 
urlem, servarenfpie ne qui Hocturni cactus fierent : utqne ah incendiis caverclur; 
adluloresque Triumviris Quiuqurviri uli cis Tiherim suae quisque regiunis 
aedificiis praecsscut. Moreover, Triumriri Xoclunii are not inchnlcd in the list 

Minorcs .Mai/islralus, as they exi.'ted before Angu-liH. given by Ition Cassius, 
although ho di-tiiictly deserihes the Triumviri Capitales — di n rpd; oi tx; 
nil Sxuxrvj ■s-ceurirayfii-jei. fa very many cases where allusions are 

made to tiie siihui'dniatc police inaui-.'rates, they are spoken of simply as 
Triumriri ur 'li <///(. w ithout the addition ol any epithet. ' 

JII. 4{iiatU9rrii'i in L'rbe Piiranii.li.. 

IV^, Duiiuivii'i Vii.s cvlru Crlinii 

These must have acted directly under the orders of the Aediles (see above, p. 
191.) The former, as the name implies, being charged with cleansing the streeta 
within the city, the latter those in the suburbs. ’ 

V. Deerniriri S4tlitibas TuiUcandi*. — Poniponius asserts that this court 
was cstalilished after the institution of the office of Praetor Peregrinus, and at 
the same time with the Triumriri Capitales. Many antiquarians, however, 
believe that the board existed from a much earlier period, and tliat it is alluded 
to in the Lex Valeria Horatia parsed immediately after the abdication oi the 
Decemviri Legibus Scribendis, in B.C. 449 — Ut qui Tribunis Plehis Aedilihus 

1 Liv Epit XI. XXV I XXXII 2S XXXIX H. 17 Cie do leRU HI 3. in Q C Dirin. 
16. and note of Pseud. A-'Con pro Ciuent. 13 Ascon arttument iii Milon Varro L.L. V* 

9 81. IX. § 85 Fest. s v. Sacximenium, p. 344. Sallust Cat. 55 Tacit. Ann. V’. 9 Agrlc. 2. 
Senec. Contror. III. J6 Val Ma,ic V. iv 7. VI i. 10. VIII iv 2 Spariian Hadrian. 4 I& 

^3 Aul. Cell. HI. 3. Pompon Digest. I. ii. 2. $ 30 PJaut Aul HI. ii 2. Asin. L li. 5. 
Hor Epod IV. II. 

2 LIr. IX. 46 EpIt XI. XXXIX. 14. comp. 17. Plant. Amphit. I i. 3. Val Max. Vlll.i, 
b b\ Paul. Digest. I. xv l. Dion. Cass. LIV. 26. 

3 Tabul. HeracL Pompon. Digest. I. ii. 2 530. Dion. Cass. LIV 2C. 
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ludicibus Decemviris iwcuisset eius caput lovi sacrum esset : familia ad aedem 
Cereris Liberi Liberaeqne vennm iret — iii which case they must have been 
Plebeian magistrates. Tliey are noticed bv Cicero, but not in such a manner as 
to define the nature or extent of their jurisdiction, and the words of Pomponius 
yield no satisfactory information — Deinde quum esset necessarius maejistratus 
qui Haslae praeesset Decemviri in lilibus iudicandis sunt constitnti. By 
Augustus they were placed at the head of the Centumviri, who will be mentioned 
raoie particularly when we treat of the administration of justice; but they still 
e.xisted as a separate and independent body down to the end of the fifth century. * 
VI. Triiimriri ITloiiciales — Commissioners of the mint, to whom the charge 
of coining money was committed. Tlie names of individuals holding this office 
appear frequently upon coins struck very near the close of the commonwealth, 
with the addition of the letters A. F. F. denoting Aura Arejento Aeri 
Flando Feriundo. Pomponius stales tliat tliey were instituted at tlie same 
period with the Triumviri Capitaks; (B.C. 289 ;) but if this be the case they 
could not have been, as he says they were, aeris argenti auri Jlatores, for silver 
was not coined, according to Pliny, until B.C. 209, and gold not until a much 
later epoch. They are alluded to by Cicero (.Ad. Fain. VII. 13) in a complicated 
joke, when warning his friend Trebatius against encounteiing the wailiko nation 
of the Treviri in Caul — 'Treviros rites censea, audio Capitaks esse, mallcm 
auro, acre, urgento c.w nt. The number of these oflicers was increased by Juliu.s 
Ctesar to four, as apiieais from coins struck while he held sway; but it was 
ag.tin reduced to three iiy .Augustus (Suet. Cues. 41. Dion Cass. DA'. 26. 
Pompon. Digest. I. ii. 2. § 30. Plin. II. N. XXXIII. 89.) * 

In addition to the above, who seem to have been elected regulaily eveiy year 
in the Comitia Tributa, commissioners were, from time to time, nominated for 
the performance of special temporary duties, and all of these would, for the time 
being, bo ranked as Minores Magistratus. Such were the commissioners 
appointed for distributing public lands, (agris dividundis,') for planting colonies, 
(coloniis deducendis,') for erecting, dedicating or repairing temples, (aedibus 
faciundis — dedicandis — rejiciendis,) for relieving some extraordinary pressure 
in the money market, ( Triumviri s. Quinqueviri Mensarii,') and many others, 
the nature of whoso offices are sufficiently explained by the epithets employed, 
and by the narratives of the historians by' whom they are mentioned. 

Augustus formed a sort of corps or board of the Minor Magistrates, which he 
termed the Vigintiviratus, comprehending the IllViri Capitaks, the IllViri 
Mvnetales, the IVViri Viis in Urbe jmrgandis, and the ATiVi Stlitibus 
iudicandis. The members were selected exclusively from those possessed of the 
Census Equester, and admis.sion to the body was regarded as the first step 
towards public distinction, lleiicc Ovid tells us — 

Cepiimis et tcnerac primos aetatis honores 

Fiiue viris quondam pars tribiis una fui. ^ 

PUBLIC SERV.ASTS OF THE MAOISl'RATES. 

I. tsicribae. — The most important were the Scribae s. Scribae librarii, * the 

1 Pompon Digest, I. ii 2 § 29. Cio Orat 4G de Icgg III 3. pro Caecin .S3 Oral pro 
dom 29 Varro L.L IX, 5 85 Suet. Ociav. 36. Dam Cass. LIV. 26 Sidon. Apollin. Epp. 

I. 7. II 7 

2 For full information on the Triumriri Sionelata see Eckhel, Doctnrta Xumonim Velevun, 
Tom V. Cap. iv p 61. 

3 Dion Cass. LIV. 26 Ovid Trist IV. i. 33 

4 Varro R. R III 2 Tabul Heracl. Hut Frontinus de Aquacd. 100. seems to draw a 
distinction between Scribae and Scribae l.tbrarn. comp. Cic. de leg. agr. IL 13. 
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government clerks, a certain number of whom were attached to the Senate, and 
to all the different departments of the public service. Their duty was to take 
down and record the proceedings of the public bodies, to trans<Tihe state pajiei-3 
of every description, to keep the books and accounts {ratiohcs p> r.^rriha r—con- 
Jicere) connected with the ditTerent offices, to supply the mai:I'*tratt'S nith the 
written forms required in transacting puldic busines'^. to read over j)ul>nc 
documents in the Senate, in the courts of justice, and in the a^^embiios of the 
people, and to perform a great variety of services of a siinilar description. When 
we recollect that the principal magistrates remained in poucr for one year only, 
and that many of them entered upon office witiiout an_\ cvpeiience or piev icua 
knowledge oft)usiness, it is mamTe.-'t tliat they must h )vt‘ drponded entirely tij'ori 
their subordinate assistants, wlio, being engaged pcnnaaently in the pertoiinance 
of the same tasks, would be able to infoim and guitlc their sujierlors. Aid of 
this de50ii{»tion would especially be necessary in tlic case of the (^uao»for-'Iii[), 
whicli was tlie fh-^t step in the a.'ccnt to political power, hut whicli must, at the 
same time, have demanded an extensive and accurate knowledge of a multitude 
of minute details connected with the linances of the lepublic. This knowledge 
must have been supplied hy t\\o Scribae uh ncrario, the chief of whomweie 
designated Sexprimi. 

The Scribae were so numerous that they are spoken of as forming a stparafe 
class in ilie state — Ordo Scrihuruni — .and wane regarded as occujiying a limiihle 
but highly respectable position hi the community. 

IL l.*iciore«. — We have alrca<ly ]iad occasion to describe the Tictor'S, (he 
attendants of the Kings, Consuls IVaetois, and Dictators. They cxernted the 
orders of the magistrate especially uhoie face was ie<juire(l, cleared the wav 
Lcfu'c Jiim, and di'pei>ed a ciowd when it impeded pui>lic l»ii'>in('>s (suffiiiioccre 
turlnun.) M hen any oiic failed to pay proper rc'pect to a dignihi'd functionary, 
he ordered his I.ictur to murk tiie oUeiKh-i, {<i}ii,)iadi\i trre^') tind hence u)iiiimd* 
irrli re frequently donotefl to rm-mri: ov jnaush. 

ni. Accrual weio mC'Seng* rs or oiih-ilic', <>ne of whom .'ilw.'ivs aflrnded 
upon the higher inagi^frafes to ooiivty nir "agrvuj eoromand'. Wi' lioarof tlumi 
in coiincclioii with (.’on iil', l'r(M-..n'iiN, Dia*-toi^, and llo; l)eeem\n'. 

IT. *'iaioro«< Wire al'O affnidani-, upon the magi'tiatc'^, and eveoufed their 
(U'ders. They aie nnot fiequeiilly menti-*ned in connoetion witii the TrihnnC' of 
the Piebs; l/ut we find tliem emplovcd also b\ the Senate, l>v Dictators, and bv 
Consuls. hen the territory of Ibmie extended but a .'^iiort distance bcvnnd the 
walls, I idtoi'e'^ wC'ie sent round the rural ilisliiots to give notice to those rC'iding 
in the country’ of meetings of the Senate and of the Comitia. ^ 

V. Pi'accoiic*— criers, were employed on all occasions when it was necessary 
to make public jrroclamatron verbally of any matter. Tliey also acted i\s 
auctioneers, both for jmblic and jndvatc ])i'operty. 

All the above w-eic includoil under tire general appellathm Appnriforc^, (tliat 
is, persons qui apparent «. pinnU maffi^tratiliH.-^.) a term which mav bo apjilied 
to the public servants belonging to any one ckHS or to the whole colleciivclv ^ 

It mii«t be understood that the Appanf/)ic'< were rrll fico men ; many of them 
Ingenuiy a lar-ger number-, eqreeially under the enipiie, fAhrrfini, ^ and as such 
were completely distinct fr-utn tire nitmeroiis body of S.rci Pnbllci^ who were 

1 Lit. VI 15 VIII. jS XXH J5 Plin M N XVIJI .1 Aul Cell IV. 10. Xllt 1*2 
2Cic. inVerr III. de le?- ai^r II f.l 1-runtiii deAqua*.i .70 
• Lir. II. 55. Cic. pro Uuinct. S. Val. .Uix. IX. i. k. Tacit Ann XIII 
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employed in inferior capacities. Tlie Appuritores were ranked toj^etiier in 
Decuriae^ each Decuria apparently comprehending those who were connected 
with one particular department and class of duties, so that the body from whom 
tlie Lictors of the Consuls were taken formed the Decuria Consularis^ the Scribes 
attaclied to the Quaestors formed the Decuria Quaestoria^ and so, in like manner, 
we hear of Scribae Aedilitii^ TrihunLii Viatores., &c. 

They received payment for their services, ^ and kept their places for an 
indefinite period, two cii'cumstanccs which at once distinguished them from 
Jfagistrates, properly so called, even of the humblest grade. In \\hum the 
appointment of these persons "was vested, and according to what tenure they 
held their situations, are points on which wc do not possess satisfactory infor- 
mation. Occasionally, at least, the Scribae certainly purchased their posts, and 
hence the expressions — emcre decuriam — scriptum quaestorium comparare — 
decuriam quaesloriam comparare ; and the choice in some cases lay with the 
Quaestors (hence Scribam legere.)“ 

An Accensus seems to have been nominated fi>r the time being by the 
magistrate to whom he was attached, and to have been usually one of his own 
freedmen. ® 


NEW JtAGISTKA'lES UNDER THE EMPIRE. 

Wo have seen tiiat all the ordinary magistrates of the republic continued to 
exist in name at least for nearly thieo centuries after the overthrow of the free 
constitution, many of them much longer; that tlicy weie ostensibly chosen b’/ 
the Comitia, and that, as in ancient times, theyictained ofiice for one year only. 
They were, however, gradually deprived of all ihvir most important functions, 
at least of all which conferrc<l any real intiucnec. of tliesc wcie concentrated 

ill the person of the Kmperor; but it became necessary for iiim to possess organs 
of the high and varied powers with which lie was investeti, and con?oi|uently 
several new offices wore instituted. The most important of the.'C wo shall notice 
very briefly, premising that the new magistrates differed in at least throe C'^ential 
points from the magistrates of the commonwealth — 

1. They were nominated directly by the Emperor, without rofL'icncc to the 
wishes of the Senate or the people. 

2. No limit was fixed to the period during which they held office. This 
depended entirely upon the Emperor, who could dismiss them at pleasure. 

3. They possessed no indejiendent authority. All their acts were subject to 
the revision and sanction of the Emperor, who could confirm, reverse, or modify 
their decisions as he thought fit. They were, in fact, merely the ministers of 
his w ill. 


FRAEFECTUS URRI. 

Origin of ihc Oflicc. — The Imperial Pvaefectus Urhi had little in common, 
except the name, with the republican magistrate who bore the same title. When 
Augustus was compelled to quit Rome in B.C. 3G, in order to prosecute the war 
against Sextus ronipeius in Sicily, he placed the City and all Italy under the 
control of Maecenas, and again, hi B.C. 31, he again imposed the same charge 
upon Jlacccnas in conjunctioii witli Agrippa. In B.C. 25 he established tiie 

1 Cic in Verr III 78. Frontin de Aquaed. 79 

2 Cic. in Verr. Ill 79. sueton Vit. Ilorat. Schol. Juv. S. V. 3. Liv XL. 29 Cic. pro 
eluent. 45. 

S^lc. in Verr HI. GT. ad Att. IV J6 ad Q. F. t 1. 
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VraefccUira Urhana as a pennanent office, to be lieW bv Coiisuhircs only, and 
bestowed it upon Messala Corvinus, >vlio resigned in a few days, pleading tliat 
be felt unfit fur the task ; he was succeeded by Agrippa, Agrijipa by Statilius 
Taunis, and Taurus by L, Piso, who discharged Ids duties fur twenty years with 
great reputation, and died in A. I). 32. From tliat time forward there was a 
regular succession; and after the removal of the chief seat of govcinnicnt to 
Constantinople, there was a IVaefectiis Fihi for each of the capital^. ^ The 
original duty of the Prae/ecius Urhi w’as to maintain peace and gt)od older, 
and remedy the social disorders producdi hy long protracteil civil ^vars — 

Augustus rerum potitns^ oh mfignitiuUiitm popnli ac tardu bgum 

mu'ilia sumsil e consnlaribn-^ gui com cent sen ilia et quod ciiiuni audaria 
tnrhidum nisi vim mctiuU (Tacit, l.c.) For this purpose he was arnicd with 
ainfile powers for the su]>pies^ion and (ninishment of all olfenccs wliich thicatened 
public tranquillity, his jurisdiction extending not only over the city, but to the 
distance of a hundred miles beyond ilic walls. By dcgi'ces he became the supreme 
judge in all causes criminal as well as civil, except such as were re^Clvcd by the 
Prince for the special consideration of the Senate, and, with the a^si'^tance of a 
board of assessors, (consiUumd) decided all appeals sent up fioni the inferior 
couits in Rome, Ittily, and the Provinces. He al>o engrossed much of the power 
formerly committed to the Praetors and .\edilcs, and, as a matter of coar.-^c, all 
the police magistrates of every grade ■were bound to obey his commands. Vlpian 
and Paulus, who flourished in the early part of the third century, each wrote a 
treatise De Officio Praefecti Urhi. These are quoted in the Digest, (I. xii. 1. 
2,) from whicii, and from other compilations of Roman law% much infonnation 
concerning the vaiied and constantlv increasing duties of the office mav be 
derived. 

The Praefectus Lnhi, inoieover, wielded not only civil, but also military 
power; tor he wa.'*, in virtue of his office, the commander of the Urhanae 
Cohorts, a sort of militia or national guard, divided into live battalions, of which 
we shall .s])eak more at large in the .‘'Ci-tion on nulitarv alfairs. 

rRAEKECTl’S ri:.\ET0K!0. 

The Prai‘/cctns Pno torio, the general of the imperial life guards, although 
discharging duties of a nmie simple character, was, in real power and influence, 
superior even to tlie Pnufectns Urhi., smea the succession to the throne was, 
in many ca-c-s, decided by the troops under liis immediate command. Of this 
officer, and of the corps of wliich iic was the head, we shall say more in the 
section on militaiy affairs. 

TitAEFECTUS VIGILUAf. 

Augustus organized seven battalions, consisting chiefly of Lihertini., under the 
came of Cohortes Vigilum., wdio watcheil the city by nigiit, one cohort being 
as.>igned to every two of the XIV Regiones. The whole were under the com- 
mand of a Praefectus Vigiluni., chosen from the Equites, who w'as himself 
subordinate to the Praefectus Urhi. ^ 

PRAEFECTUS ANNOXAE S. REI FRU.MEETARIAE. 

As early as B.C, 440 we find a commissioner appointed under the title of 

IDIohCms XLIX 16 LI. 3 LTI. 21 LIV. 6 19. Tacit.Min.VI.il XIV. 41 Velleius 
II 88. 127. Suet Qct 31 .17 Hieron Chron Euseb. 

3 Suet. Octav. 30 Dion Cass LI\'. 4. 
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Praefectus Annonae to procui’e pro% isioiis for the city during a period of scarcity. 
Towards tlie close of tiie republic, when Rome was almost entirely dependent 
upon foreign countries for com, the importance of secui'ing a steady supply and 
regulating the price must have forced itself upon the attention of all connected 
with tlie government. In B 0. 57 a law was passed by which Pompeius was 
intrusted witii the charge for five years — Legem Consules conscripseriuit qua 
Pompeio per quinquennium omnis potestas rei frumentnriae tolo orhe daretur; 
but no permanent magistracy was established for this purpose until Augustus, 
having himself undertaken the task — curani . , , frumenii populo dividundi — 
ordained that for the future two Praetorii should be appointed annually to 
distribute com to the people, and this number he subsequently increased to four 
Eventually he confided the trust to two Consnlars, and, in addition to these, 
nominated an Inspector-general of the coni market, who, under the ancient 
appellation of Praefectus Annonae^ held office without limitation as to time, 
was chosen from the Equestrian order, and was regarded as occupying a very 
dignified position. 7'he office continued to exist until the downfal of the empire, 
but latterly was held in little esteem. ^ 

NEW INFERIOR MAGISTRATES UNDER THE EMPIRE. 

Ciimtorcs Viaruiii. — To these Augustus committed the cliarge of inspecting 
and keeping in repair the niilitury roads, (sec above, p. 7fi,) each great line 
being intrusted to a separate individual, so that we rend of Curator Viae 
Appiae^ Curator ]^uie Flaminiae, Curator Viae Vahriac^ and so on. Although 
the office did not confer any direct political power, it was regarded as very 
honourable, and ^vas bestowed on those only \\ho liad been Consuls or Praetors. 
Besides the Curatores Viarum., there was one or more Curatores Operum 
puhlicorum^ a Curator Aquarum^ who took charge of the aqueducts, Curatores 
Alcei et Riparum Tiberis et Cloacarum Urhis^ i.e. sewer commissioners, and 
many others. ^ 

Iflagisiri Ticoruni. — These existed under the republic, and are spoken of 
by Livy as holding the lowest place (inf mum genus) among magistrates. When 
Augustus divided the city into XIV Uegioncs and CCLXV I'zci, he placed the 
former under the general superintendence of the Praetors, Aediles, and Tribunes 
of the Plebs, tlie latter were committed to local Magistri^ chosen from the 
humbler portion of the population ; (Magistri e Plehe cuiusque viciniae lecti;) 
but they occupied a higher position than formerly, for they now took charge of 
tlie fire police, of the celebration of district rites, and on certain state occasions 
were permitted to ivear the Toga Praetexia^ and to be attended by two Lictors. ^ 
Cnratorcs Urbis. C'uraioroj* ECesioniiiii. — The fourteen Augustan regions 
were placed by Alexander Severus under the ciiargc of XI V Curatores, chosen ex 
considarihus viris, wlio were conjoined with the Praefectus UrU^ to Mhom 
before this time, the general supcrinieiidencc, formerly intrusted to the Praetors, 
Aediles, and Tribunes of the Plebs, had been transferred. * 


1 Liv. IV 12 Epit CIV. 

Panepyr 29. Suet. Octav. 

Boeth. Consol 3 

2 Suet. Octav. 37- Lips. ad. Ann III. 31 
Frontin de Aquaed. Urb Rom. 95. seqq 
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THE EMPERORS. 

It does not fall tlie limits or pro\ince of this woik to investig’ate the 

causes which led to the duunfal of the rcpuhlic, nor to eiiinuerate the vaiious 
processes b_v which tlie free constitution was conveitcd into a niilitarv despotism^ 
nor to enlarge upon the skill displayed by Augustus in organizing tlie new order 
of things and in providing for the stability of the monarchy. It is enough tor out 
present purpose to point out that under his suay the whole misfit of the govern- 
ment was concentrated in his own person, wliile the Coimtia, the Si iiatc, and the 
Magistrates, although retaining tlieir ancient names an 1 apparentU di-Jchaigiug 
their ancient functions according to ancient f(»nns, were, in realitv, mere machines, 
whose every movement was regulated and guided bv his will. The sureo^'ors of 
Augustus did nut deem it ncees-^ary to adhere so closely to all tlie details of the 
commonwealth ; hut it may be gathered fmm what has been said In tlie preceding 
pages, that although the vital workings of the free constitutiuii wcic completely 
paraUsed, few of the institutions thcmsche.'* weic formally abrogated until the 
whole system was remodelled by Constantine. 

Tlie powers wielded by the r.mpcrurs weie all such as had been exeicl'cd liy 
the legitimate aulhoiities under the repuhlic, although never bclore cmhinetl 
and concentiatcd in one indi\idual, and lhe>e jiowcrs, ^^hieh were under.-tood to 
lie received fiom the Senate, were exjiresscd In* a .«encs of tith-'?, which we shall 
proceeil to examine in 5ucce^^^m. It is true that .Vugii'lus might ha\c ctVeeted 
ids purpose completely had he, following the examph^ ot Sulla and of Cicsar, 
accepted the name and othce of />/c7o/'»7* Pcrjxluus: hnt tlie name and oflicc of 
Idf'tator liad been fonnally aholi'.hetl by law upcui the ileath of Jiiliu.s, (see above, 
p. T''.).) and even had iliia been di'regaided, the ^crv idea (-fa jicrpctual J)ietat»'r 
wa- a moii'troiis \iiilatioii of (he fundamental piinciples of the magi«“tra(‘y. True, 
tliei-.fl-re, to his d, i.Tmination of av'-idiin: c'\( rv thing which might give a rude 
slio( k to pnl-lic fediiiL’’ ly I'diii'' gl.ningK inci^nl.ir and olfeiisivo. ho steadily 
rcfu'cd to a'‘'Umc .'iny nanic oi rxuci'c any pouci thr whldi a jacccdciit could 
not l-c f iiiim! in the ojdinai \ n-ai:* ^ il;<- < ■•iiinmiiw cahli. W v i-i e:in w :t!i the 

nio'f iini'-irnnt <-! ih-* ini - Indh.itcd ai'"\c. th.n which Iia.sc\ti mmic hceii 
empl-y ( d ly Dial I \ lu'ic-ii' I'ln.-j-' to dciioti t!ic Iiighc't gi;clc oi ( n igntv. 

'1 h< ] c f.nt I-- no dMuht (Iiat tlie title Iiiij»)ii(or piopcily 
sitrirtic'i one inve-tnl uiih I u j'< / innt^ and it inav ^(l•y jin-lmiilv lia^e been 
a^'UinciI in ancient liint •• by e\ eiy geiieial on w Iioin [nqn ) inm liad been he-stowed 
by a L'. r < uruita. It i'. howi \cr. e(ju.dly (‘citain. that in tlio>e j-ciii-ds of the 
repnldic with the hi'rtniy and ii-ag<s of which we arc must familiar, the title 
Impcrator was ]iut aS'iinud a^ a inattei of coui'C by those who had received 
hupn'onn^ but wa^, on the contrary, a much valued and eagerly coveted 
di'tinction. Projicily speaking, it seems to have been in the gift of the soldiers, 
who hailed their victorious leader by this appellation on tlie field of battle; but 
occasionally, espcrially towmid.s tbe end of the eomnujnwoalth. it was conferred 
by a Vote of the .Senate. One of the earlk>t allusions to the funner jiractice is 
to he f'und in the words a.scnhcd by Li\y (XXVII. 19) to Afiieanus when the 
Spaniards weic desirous of stvIiiiL’’ him king — Sihi mitxbnum iiomen lMl*i:nATORrs 
esae dijit, quo sc jnilltcs sui aqqnltnsstnt; hat the he.-t and most explicit testi- 
mony upon this point is to he found in Tacitus (Aiiiial. 111.74 ) — Id qnoqne 
Blaeso tribnit^ iit nrrERATon a hcjionihus snlutarctur^ prisro ergn duces honore^ 
qui^ bene gestn repuhlicu^ gaudio lI impttn victoris cjcrvitns conchunahanlur^ 
ernntque plurcs siwnl Impf / (ifnns, itfcsuqtcrcftcrornm (Kquahtalcm. The latter 
practice is stated witli equal cleanic.«s Iiy Cicero in nianv passages, c.g. (I’hilipp 
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XIV. 4) — At si {juis Hispanorum aut Gallonim aut 7'hracum miUe But duo 
millia occidisset ; non etim, hoc consuetudine quae increhuit, niPERATOREJi 
appellaret Senatus. 

It is manifest that an honour of this kind might he hestoivcd more tlian once 
upon the same individual, and thus, on some of the coins of Sulla we read 
biPER. Iterl'h, on those of i'ompeins II. simply Lur., on those of Catsar and of 
Sext. Pompeius Imp. Iter., on those of Aiitonius Illvin. Imp. IIII. .4fter the 
power of Angnstns was fully cstitblished, the title uas vciy sparingly bestowed 
on personages not iinjjerial. Wc find that it was granted to Tiberius before his 
adoption, and to his brother Driisus, but apparently not to Agrippa. The hist 
private individual who enjoyed it was Blaesus, on whom it was conferred by 
riberitis after the defeat of Taefarinas. 

Augustns and his successors constantly assumed this title, and inscribed it 
upon their coins, with the figures I. If. . . . V. VI. . . . added according to 
circumstances, it being understood, it would appear, although the nile was not 
stiictly adhered to, that it could be bestowed once only in the same war. The last 
Emperor who inscribed it on his medals was C.iracalla, if wo except Imp. VT and 
Lmp. X. on coins of Postunnis. It oecins occasionally, but rarely, in inscriptions, 
after the age of C'aracalla. We must obsei ' e that /w/x falur. w hen used in this 
sense, was always placed ofhr the name ol’ the individual who bore it. 

But the designation luipiratnr was employed under the empire in a manner 
and witli a force altogclhor di-linct I'tom that which wc have been consideiing. 
On this point we have the distinct testimony of Dion C.assiiis, (XLIII. 44. comp. 
I.III. 17.) who tells us that, in Il.C. 4C, the Senate bc.'towed upon Julius Ca’sar 
the title of Impvrutor, not in the seii'o i;i which it had hitherto been applied, as 
a term of niilitnry distinction, but r.s the peculiar and hefittinrj appellation oj 
supraiie power, 'and in this signification it was transmitted to his successors, 
without, however, siipjucssing the original itnpoit of the word. Again, the same 
Dion (I.II. 41) informs us that Octavius, in B.O. 29, received the name of 
Imperutor, not in the ancient sense in which it was bestowed after a victoiy, 
but to point out that he was iucested with the supreme jmcer. See also (LI II. 
17.) Suetonius, in like manner, among the excessive honours he, aped upon 
Julius Caesar, reckons the Praeriomen Imperatoris, 

This last expicssion is vitliiable, because it points out the fact which we le.ant 
fioin medals, that imperator, when used to denote supreme power, compre- 
hending in fact the force of the titles Dictator and Hex, is usually, although not 
invariably, placed before the name of the individual to whom it is applied. Thut; 
we constantly read such legends Imp. Caes. Iespasian. — Imp. Nerva Oaes. t 
and upon a denarius of the Gens Pinaria we find Imp. Caesari. Scarits Imp. 
.ihcre the fust Lmp. is applied to Augustus in his cap.acity of supreme nJer, the 
second to Scat pus as a victorious general. 

X’ot unfrequently, however. Impel utor ia this sense is used as a cogno en . 
thus, we find generallv on the coins of Xero, X'ci.'O C'.e.sar Aco. Imp., mon 
rarclv Imp. Xep.o Cj;.sap,, and on the coins of Vitellius we find invariably A. 
Vi'iLLLius Gekmanici'.s Lmp, t blit it may be faiily questioned, when Imp 
occurs in this position, whether it is not intended as t’he military title, the more 
ambitious ajipellation being suppressed. Whenever a number is added this is 
uiiquestiomtblv the case, as when we read on the obvciso ot a medal ClES.tB 
Ve.spasiaxis Aug. and on the reverse Imp. XlII. 

X’ot unfrequently both titles occur on the same coin, one on the obverse, the 
other on the reverse, as Imp. Ti'irs. C.ves. 1 espasiax. Aug, and on the reverse 
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Imp. XV., so in like manner Imp. Xerva Caes. Aug. ami on the reverse 
Imp. II. 

THbuiiicin Poir«fa^. — .\mong the many honours confL'in.‘fl iifiMii Julius 
Ciesar after the battle of Pharsalki, the Senate voteJ that he should posse--; fur 
life the powers of a Tribune of the Piehs; and on the 2rtli of .Tune li.C. 23. a 
similar vote was pa--ed in favour of Ainru-tiH, and renewed rc^rulailyon tlie 
accession of eaoli sneccedine- Einjicror. ^ In \iitnc of this the j)erson oi the Prince 
was at all times sa<Ted .ind inviol.ihle ; he cinM siimniun moetinL^« of tlie Senate, 
and could at once put a -top, by interec='i'*n, to any procedure on tlie jiait of a 
mafiistrate or puidic a-'cmbly whieli nuLiIit !>e (ontrary to his ni^be-. The 
Tribnnitia ZV/e.'/nx (jf the Kmperor, ht>ue\er, ditfeied in.itciially in many 
respects from the poner niehled hv tlie Trilnines (*f the Pieb.H under the lepnblic, 
and was in every re^peet sn[)en‘>r. 

1. Xcither Anun-tu- iinr any “f hi^j 'Uece— ors over a-'-iiined the name of 
Trihunn^ hut tlie atiiibnt" TnhuuUhi VoU<Ui.<. Indeed, all the 

Empeiors nere either by l»iiib Paturlaiis or were, iinmediately upon tlieir 
elevation, adopted into a Patneian (lens, .'^o that they could not have boeome 
Trih^nd Phhi-^ without violatincroncof the fnndarnentai prineiplo". of the olheo. " 

2. The Trihnni from tlic institution of the mai^d-traey. entered upnii otliee 

on the lOtii of December, and remained iiionice fir one year mily. Tic 7 / d'"iada 
Potc^hx'^ of the Emperors commenced on no fixed day and eoiuitnied lor Inc. 

3. The Trihuni Plehis were not allowed t-o ah'=ent themselvc« from the I'lty 
even fljr a sinj;le ni^dit, except durin" the PcrUio. Latinar, and their Inri'db lion 
e.xtended to a mile only from the walN. TIio-c inve.'tcd with Trihuidtia J'ol- 
mi;/ht nh^ent theni'clvcs fiom the city or from Italy fi>r any lenfrili 'd' time 
without f^ifeitiuf; tlicir pi ivih>u'«‘'^, and their juri-diction extended over the ulmlo 
oireuit of tlie Ibunan dominion^ (e n’. Sind. Tib. 1 1 ) 

It mu't l^e borne in ndnd al-o that nldlc tlie Emperors were invested with 
Ti ihfi^iitht Pof^ 'iri'i, the oidin.arv Tiihmii 77//./%' ninitntied to be eho'iai lor 
centnrii'-. (”-ee above, [i. 17'M altboin^b llu ir inllumce was mnely nomiii.il. 

ft ua-; not iniiMMl f)r the Km(*cr-a' (o pniiiit tlio-i* uilli whom tiny were 
cIo-rI\- ruuiii'cf.'d, -'-p( r/.d/y lliefr cIhMi' ii 1 I the mdiv idnal Ic ted to be their 
gucr-e'-’i'r. {Mfe in tlie Tnhun'ia 'I’lui', Aimn-tiis be.-towed 

it Ibr five ye.ii'' "'I l^iippa, and pn donned it llw an a'Iditlonal the years ; fur 
five vear-; on Tibcin-. Imt wlcn the peilnd had expired it wa;; not immediately 
rencwo'l ; afii'r tic d'-.nli i f hi- ^r.-md-on, bowc er, it wa*? nc-ain civen to Tiberius 
ft»r ten year-^. and sub-cquently eon tinned. Tibet iu.-) bc-tuwed it on bis son Drusus, 
Vespa-im on Titii-, \erva on Trajan, Tladrian on Aelius, .and subseQuently on 
Antoninn-;. It is nnnecc.j-.trv to imihi{dy example.^. ^ 

The Tr'djindhn PnlLsfti^ w.a.s con-idered to lie in the ^^ift of the Senate, by 
whom it was r-'Lnil uly confeircil on each new' oecupant of the throne, ami when 
the Emperor de-ired that it .-honld be bc«towc<l on anotlicr, he always made a 
special request to tliat ctfeet So completely w-as tbi'. form c-tabli.-bed, that 
Dion Ca.s^ins keenly ceij-mr^ Kai^-.ibalu- .as ifiiilty iif indcfcnt ha-te, becaii.';e he 
a.ssumed the title without waitiiiir |i>r tic n 'ohnioii of the .Naiatc. ‘ 

C'otiniil — We have ufready spoken of the (_!on.=inDliip under the empire, (see 
above, p. 172.) and of the manner in which the Emperors .assumed it at pleasure. 

1 Dion XEIt. 20 Lltl .t2 romp.M.19 anil Oro*. VI. is. Tacit Ann. L 2. 7. 111. 

2 I>ion (’a?s. lail 17 a2 Spartt.m l>iif .1u)i.an .7 
S Sec Dion Ca«i«; f-IV. 12 2S. T.icit. Ann III .'»n. 

* Tacit 1 c. Dion Cass, LXXIX. 2. 
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The name implied no powers which they could not exercise as Impcratores or in 
▼irtue of the 2'ribunitia Potestas^ and therefore it was not thought necessary to 
include it among the permanent titles of the supreme ruler. Dion Cassius indeed, 
asserts (LIV. 10) that Augustus received the Cousiilaris Potestas for life, (r> 5 y 
f^ovatav r7iu ruu v'r:!X.ru'j S/a ^it>v hut this seems to refer rather to 

the dignity whicli he enjoyed, and the right of being attended by twelve Lictors 
than to any actual title. 

reiiMor — IVe have stated above (p. 205) that after B.C. 22 the office became 
\drtually extinct. Claudius, however, Vespasian with Titus for his colleague, 
Doniitian, and Xerva, eaeli received the title ; but other Emperors were con- 
tent witli exercising tiie l^otestas under tlie designation of Pracfecti 

(although Trajan refused even this appellation,) or stvled themselves 
Ce.iLS.Qres merely wlnle actually engaged in performing the duties of the Regis- 
tration. ' Tims, we are told of Augustus — Recepit et niorum legumqiie regime.n 
aequG perqietuum: quo iure quainquam sine Censurae honore Censuin tamen 
populi ter egit^ primnin ac terfinm ctnn collega^ medium solus (Suet. Oct. 27) — 
and on the ilonumentum Ancyranum wc read — -Senatum ter legi. 

Proconsul. Pi'oeoiiMislai'c Ttiiperiiiin. — Although the title of ProcOllSul 
docs not (with one or two very dubious exceptions) aj^ipcar upon the medals of 
the Emperors until the time “f Diocletian, it i> ceitain, from historical records 
and other monument®, that tliey were regularly invested with Proconsidare 
Imperinm. 

Dion Cas«ins relates (LUI. 32) that anumg other honouis conferred upon 
Angu'tu®. in B.C. 23, it wa® decreed that ho .should po.®>oss the Proconsulare 
Impcrinin tor ever, (*,) yiorjvolct, tZeoKiu rr.y dvdi/Trxrciu hxsl 

that it sliouid not ecasc when ho entered the Ponioeriuni, that 
it should not be necessary to icncw it, and that, in each Province, this Imperium 
should bo considered su[)crior to that of the actual governors of tiie Provinces. 
Moreover, we are told by Capitolhius (Vit. Anton. Pii.) tliat Antoninus Pius, 
after his adoption by Hadrian— est in Imperio Proconsulnri et in 
Tribunitia Potestate coidega ; and there can be no doubt, although the fact is 
not specified in every particular case, that each Emperor, on Ids accession, was 
invested >rith the Proconsidare Imperium on the same terms as when it was 
originally bestowed on Augustus. 

With regard to the object gained by this appellation it may be obseiwed, that 
although the title Impcrator^ when used as a Praenomen, gave to tlie possessor 
supreme command over all tlic armies of the state, and hence absolute power 
both at home and abroad, I>oth \Aithin and without the city, yet since therowere 
certain Provinces nominally under the contnd of tlie Senate, wliose governors, 
termed Proconsuls, were appointed bv tlie Senat*', and wlin.^e revenues were paid 
into the public Exchequer adniini-teied by the Senate, it was considered expedient 
to bestow upon tlie Prince a title implying jiowers wldeh should place lieyoiul all 
doubt or question his authority over the ordinary magistrates ot the Senatorial 
Provinces, as well as over the officer.® of (he Imperial Provinces, lliis Pnxum- 
sulare Imperium of the Emperoi-.^s dilTered from tlic powers granted ordiuaiy 
and extraordinary Proconsuls under the repuldic (see above, p. 22>^) in several 
important points — 

1. It was universal, extending, without restriction, over every part of the 

empire. 

1 Dion Cflsg. LIII. 17. 19 f.IV. 10. IS. .m Suet Oct 27 38 .39 Cal 10 Claud 10. Ve«p. 8 
& Tit. 6. Dora. 18 Tacit. -Ann. 11. 33. 4S IV. 12. XL 13. 25. XIL 4 52 Hist. L 9. 
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2. It was not for a limited period, but perpetual, requiring’ no renewal. 

3. It was ill force as well within as without the Pomoerhnn. This last 
condition is, in fact, conipiehended in the first, but it deserves to be particularly 
noticed, because we fiml that the Emperors occasionally permitted others to 
exercise the Pruconsulare Imptiiinn without the %\alls; tlms, at the request of 
Claudius — '<enatus libens ccssit^ nt vice'^imo nctatis anno cons'ilaium Nero 
iniret^ atqne interim desbjnalns Pt onmsnhire Imperinm extra nrhrm haberetj 
(Tacit. Ann. XII. 41 :) and, in like manner, Marcus Aurelius, by the desire of 
Antoninus — ‘'Prihnnitin Pottstate donatu.^ cs’/, Impciio txtra iirheni Procon- 
sulari addito (Capitolin. Vit. M. Aur. G ) 

l*oiitifex .iiavimiis. — Since ne shall be called upon, when treating of the 
religion of the b’onians, to describe in detail the po.-ition occupied and tlie duties 
perturmed liy thi^ jiiicsr. it will be ^ullicient at piescnt to slate, in gencial terms, 
that l.e w.i^ log.irded as the chief p^raoiiage in the whole ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, and as such, cxcrcbcd a general superintendence over all things sacred. 
The otlice was for life ; and Lepidu'* having nceii ehosi’ii after the death of Ca'^ar, 
continued to retain it after he had been stripped, in B.C. .U), of all political 
power and banished to Circeii. I'jion his death, l.ow'cver, in B.C. lo, Augustus 
in the following \ ear agiced to accept this dignity, w hich ever aficr was regularly 
conferred upon each new Emperor by a vote of the Senate. Although many of 
the Emperors, during tlie first two centuries, granted the TriJmnitia Pute.das^ 
and tlie titles of Impcrator^ Augustus and Otesar^ to those whom they associateil 
with themselves in the administration of public affairs, it was held that under no 
circumstances could tiiere be more tlian one Pontifex Maximus^ and this 
principle was never violated until Ihilbiuiis and Ihipicnus weic named joint 
Em])eror5 by the Senate, (A.D. wlu-n both a.'-umed the title. J'loni this 

time hirward no attention was paid to the ancient rule, but whenever the Trince 
assumed a colleague he permitted him to lic.-^hled J*imti/> r Maoimus as well a.i 
Augustus Of this we have c.xamples in the younger Jdiilip, in \'o]usian, in 
Caiinus, and in many oflicrs, as may be seen fioiu their inedal.s, and in a 
(iiuelaniatlon of (lalrrius Maximhinus, prf<cr\cil by Ihi«(d»ius (II. K. VIII. 8.) 
31a.\imiauus hiin~elf, ( on-t.mtiniis .and Eioinius are all designated Pontijices 
Mnj imi. 

In Older to senire a cuinplcte <oi,fiol ov.-r all matters connected wdth religion, 
the Empei'a’s, iiot content with tin- olliee of P»ntifex. MnximuSy became membera 
of all the fair great corpoiation.s of juic'ts. wlin-h will be enumerated in ch.apter 
X. Of this faet we arc pO'itivcK a:?'Ured by I)iun Ca'>ius, (Ellt. 17,) and hin 
assertion confirmed by <an in'^cription, in which Tiberius is stvled Poxtif. 
Max. AL'ouj:!. X>’ATro. S. F. \ IlViito. Em/cv. ; and Xen', afher his adoption 

by Claudius, was, by a deej*ee of the Senate, 
admitted a supernumerary member of all 
the fimr colleges, as appears from tlie coin 
of which we annex a cut, w hich represents 
upon the obverse a youthful head of Xero, 
with the legciul Xeuo Clald. Caes. 
iJiir.sus Cerm. PiiiN'. Il’V. and on the 
reverse various sacerdotal instniments with the legend Sacerd. Cooj'T. ix. 
Omiv. Coxl. Srriu. XfM. Ex. S. C. 

Aagufitii<«. — M hen Octavianus had firmly established his power, and was 
now left without a rival, tlie Senate, being de«irous of distinguisliing liim by 
some peculiar and emphatic title, decreed, in B.C. 1^7, that he should be styled 
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Augustus^ an epithet properly applicable to some object ilemanding respect and 
veneration beyond what is bestowed upon human things — 

Sancta vocant Augusta patres, augusta vocantur 
Templa, sacerdotum rite dicata manu. 

This being an honorary appellation, analogous to the epithets Torquatus^ Felix^ 
Magnus^ Pius^ &c, bestowed upon Valerius, Sulla, ronipeius, and 31etellus, it 
would, as a matter of course, have been transmitted by inheritance to his 
immediate descendants. Hence it was at once assumed after liis decease by 
Tiberius, liis adopted son; and Livia, having been ado]>tcd by the nill of her 
husband, took the names of lulia and Augusta. 

Tn like manner, it nas rightfully assumed by Caligula, he being the 
adopted grandson of Tiberius ; nor did he altogether depart from the idea 
that it was a title appertaining exclusively to the Julian line ^>lien he 
I'cstowed it upon his grandmother Antonia, for she was the daughter of 
Octavia, who was the grand-niece of Julius Caesar. Claudius, who was 
tiie son of tlic same Antonia, and Nero, who was lier great-giandson. Doth 
assumed the title of Augustus on their accession ; but although the Julian 
dynasty became extinct upon the death of the latter, their example was 
billowed by all succeeding rulers, (Vitellius alone having for a while hesitated,) 
Mho communicated the title Augusta to their consorts, and this 'vas 
eai'iied so far that Doinitilla, the wife of Vespasian, is styled Augusta on 
inedals, although she died while her husband was still a subject. 

The title of Augustus was sometimes bcstOM'ed by the Emperor upon a second 
person, M ho M'as tlienceforM'ard regarded as a colleague in the ciu})ire, although 
still inferior to the individual who bestowed it. Thus, I\I. Aurelius shared the 
distinction first M'itli his adopted brother, L. A crus, and tlicn M’ith his son, 
Commodus. So also Septimius Severus associated with himself, first his eldest son 
Caracalla and subsequently his younger son Geta also, so tliat towards the close 
of his reign there were three Augusti. In these and similar cases the Augusii 
did not really possess the same authority ; but the peculiar circumstances under 
Mhich BaJbinus and Pupienus were elevated to tlie throne, placed them upon an 
absolute equality. Tlic system introduced by Diocletian was a complete depai^e, 
both in theory and practice, from the former constitution ; for he established 
several Augusti and several Caesares, hIio were entirely unconnected with each 
other by ties of relationship. ^ r • 

Cscsav* — Ctesar was originally a cognomen belonging to the Gens /itha, it 
M’as assumed by Octavianus after his adoption by Julius C^sar, was transmitted, 
in like manner, by Octavianus to his tlirce grandsons, Cains, Lucius and Agrippa, 
and to his step-son and son-in-law Tiberius. By the latter it M'as communicated 
to his son Dnisus, and to his adopted son Gcrinanicus, and by Gcrmanicus to his 
own sons, among whom was Caligula, Thus far the succession was pcifectly 
reo-ular, all the individuals by whom it was assumed being, according to Roman 
law and usao-e, regarded as members of the G’ews P>ut it did not ot right 
appertain to Claudius, and, in fact, he never bore the name until after his 
ac^ccssion: but still he and his adopted son Nero M-erc regarded as belonging to 
the Julian line in consequence of their connection M-itli Augustus— the paternal 
grandmother of Claudius being Livia, the wife of Augustus, and his maternal 
grandmother being Octavia, the sister of Augustus. ♦ 

With Nero all traces of the Julian stock disappeared, and yet Galba, imme- 
diately upon his accession, assumed the name of Caesar^ his example was followed 
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by Otho, and sabseijiient Emperors, as a matter of course, assumed the appella- 
tions of An^usttts and Caesar, with the exception of Vitcllius, who assumed the 
former after considerable hesitation, but steadily' refused the latter. 

After the elevation of Vesp-asian it became customary for Emperors to bestow 
the title of Caesar on the individual whom they destined for their .successor, 
either adding or withholding as seemed fit to them, the .additional honour of the 
title Aui/iist'ci, the Trihuiiilia Pntc'^tas, and other desiguatious, and conferring 
upon them a greater or smaller amount of real power according to their pleasure. 
Thu s, L Ac’liiis Veni 5 . whon ffii'lnan, became Acliiis and 

received the T: ih. I*nt. ('ommodns rcccive<l the title of Caa^av from his fither 
when five yrars old, \ D. Ibd, in A.I). 177 he was invented with the 7V<V>. Pot. 
and the Oon'iil^hij). and with the titles of 4 ! and Pitrr Patriae. 

The system introduced by Diocletian need not be detailed here. 

Pi'iiiccp**. — Trider tlie republic the .«enator whose name was placed fir-t upon 
the roll <if the Censors was stvitd Av/t'V/w Saiatu<,, a title whicli wa.s re^jarded 
as in tiio hii^liest decree hfuiouralile, bat which conferred no power iht privilege. 
In B C. 28, Octavianu>, wlicn Censor .along with Agidpjia, became Pnneeps 
Senatiis^ and with the feigned moderation whicli so strongly stamped his 
character, selected this ancient constitutional expression as the appellation by 
which he was to be distinguished — Lepidi atqne Antonii anna in Anf/iistum 
cessere^ qni enneta dkcordiis clvUibus fesm nomine Prjyciris suh imperium 
accepit. * From tliis time forward the term Princepa^ the addition Senatns being 
usually omitted, Is perpetually employed by historians and in inscriptions to 
designate the Emperor. 

Priiicrp4 ifireiittiti*. — In the earlier ages of the republic, when the Eqnitcs 
were composed of tfio flower of the nobility, it was customary to de.5igTiate them 
as a body under the cinplirnentarv a(>}>elIation of Prineipcslurentntis (Liv. XLIl. 
61.) This term would appear to have gradually fallen into desuetude as the 
Onh Eqiicster assumud a fb-^tirn’t fumi and lo-^t its military rharaeter. We 
certainly have no evidence that it wa^! over applied as a mark of honorary 
distinction to one or {w.» iitfn\iduals until we reail in T.iriiiis (Ann. I. o) that 
AuiiU'tus was pM-t cairej that Ids grand.^ons ('aiu-s and Liieiiis .should ho styled 
Pr/ncipr'! />/i and Icani Horn medals that tiny actually received tliis 

distinction. From llii> time fu'ward the title of J*/ inreps Inreututis was 
frequently bestowed upon the p<>r.'On marked out as the heir of the imperial 
dignitv, or on some "ue otherwise closelv connected with the imperial family. 
Thus, it uas borne by Xero from the time of his adoption by Claudius; by Titus; 
by Domitian, without any other title until the ilcath of his brother; by Com- 
modu.s, and by many others. 

It was not, however, a.«;sumed by any Emperor until the days of Gordian III. 
who united it with Augustus on his coins; but from this time forward it occurs 
very frequently upon the medals of reigning sovereigns. There are, it is true, 
a very few examples bef‘>re Gordian III., but these arc ascnbeil by the best 
numismatologi.st 3 to mistakes on the part of the moncyers. 

Pafcp Pnirino ii, Pnrrii* Pnrrine. — Romulus, when snatched from earth 
to heaven is «aid tolia\c been bailed as Urhis Rnmae., words which 

might be applied to him in a literal sense as founder of the city. Camillas, after 
he had recovered Rome from the Gauls, was, according to Livy, (V. 49,) styled 
Romulus ac Parent Patriae ronditorqne alter Urhis; but the first individual, 
belonging to an epoch strictly historical, who received this title was Cicero, to whc 4 ii 
1 Tacit. Anii. I. 1 cump. T)ton C.i&s. LIIl. 1* 
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it was voted by the Senate after the suppression of the Catilinarian conspiracy. 
It was bestowed upon Julius Ctesar after his victory in Spain, B.C. 45, and it 
appears for the first time on a med.al of Augustus struck about B.C. 2. From 
this time forward it seems to have been offered to evciy Emperor immediately 
upon his accession, and was either at once accepted, or deferred, or altogether 
rejected, according to the temper and feelings of the individual. It was steadily 
refused by Tiberius; it is not found upon the coins of Galba, of Otho, and of 
Vitellius, which may be perhaps ascribed to the shortness of their swiiy ; by M. 
Aurelius it was not adopted until the fifteenth year of his sovereignty, and 
consequently never appears upon the money of his colleague L. Verus. The 
general practice seems to have been to accept the distinction forthwith, and 
hence it ranks among the ordinary titles of constant reeurience from the com- 
mencement, or nearly the commencement of each reign. 

Felix. — The epithet J’ius was bestowed, imder the republic, upon, 
the son of Jletelius Numidicus, somewhat later upon Sextus Pompeiiis, and 
perhaps upon others also. Caligida, as we are informed by Suetonius, 
(Calig. 22,) desired to be distinguished by this appellation ; but the first 
Emperor on whom it was regularly conferred was Antoninus. It w;is assumed 
by Commodus ; Septimius Severus decreed that it should belong to himself and 
to his sons; and thus it gradually became one of the onlinary titles of the 
Augusti. 

i-’ch'a: was first connected with the name of Sulla, and among the Emperors, 
first adopted by Commodus. After Commodus. the fiist who combined the 
epithets Pii/s and Pc/i.r was Caraealla, wb.o used them sjiaringly ; they occur 
frequently on the monuments of Elagabalus, ai.d after his time were introduced 
conjointly among the ordinary and regular designations of the sovereign. 

Pius and Felix were never combined with the siini)le Caesar, except in the 
case of Carinus, who is styled on a medal M. Auu. Carkus. P. F. Non. Caes. ; 
but we know that Carinus had sometimes Impekatou prefixed as a praenomea 
to his Caesar. 

Dominiis. — The appellation Dominus, which properly implies, the master 
of a slave, was rejected with real or feigned disgust by both Augustus and 
Tiberius. * Caligula was the first who permitted himself to be addressed by 
this invidious desipiation ; but as early ,as the reign of Claudius the term was 
applied in society as an expression of courteous civility even to persons not 
imperial, and hence it is not sui-prising that it is constantly employed by Pliny 
in his coiTCspondence with Trajan. As early .as the age of Antoninus Pius we 
find Kv^ioi on Greek coins; and on a medal of the colony of Antioch in Pisidia, 
bearing the heads of Caraealla and Gcta, we read Viet. DD. N'X. ( Victoria 
Dominoriim Nostrorum.') But no example of this title appears upon money of 
a Roman stamp until the time of Aureliau, wiio fiist suffered the legend Deo et 
DoJilxo Xostko .4ukeliaxo to appear upon his coinage, and his example was 
follow'ed by Cams. D. N. (Dominus Noster) is used as a sort of praenomcn on 
the pieces of Diocletian .and JIaximianus, after they had resigned the empire ; 
thenceforward the term became common as a praenomcn, applied, however, in 
the tirst instance more commonly to the Caisars; but from the time of the sons 
of Constantine, was introduced on the imperial coins as a substitute for Impel ator, 
which fell into disuse. 

Dens. Diviis Even under the republic, altars and temples were erected 

and sacrifices were offered by the provincials, especially the Grcelcs, in honour 
1 Dion Cass. LVIL 8. Suet. Tib. 27. 24. Tertull. Apolog. 34. 
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of their goveniors. As a matter of course this species of adulation was addressed, 
with increased eagerness and servility, to each Emperor in succession. But 
although the Senate had voted to Julius Caisar, while alive, honours scarcely 
inferior to those paid to the deities, neither he, nor Augustus, nor Tiberius 
suffered themselves to he actually worshipped in the city or even within the 
limits of Italy, while they graciously permitted themselves to be adoied as gods 
in foreign countries. ' Caligula, however, set up his ow n effigy in Rome, between 
those of the Dioscuri ; it was the pleasure of Domiti.an that he shoidd be addressed 
as Dominus et Deus, and victims were offered to both of these Princes f but with 
the exception of Hercules llomanus on the coins of Commndus, and the inscription 
noticed in the last p.uagr.aph on those of -\urelian ainl Cams, the Emperors 
Seem to have avoided any permanent memorial of their assumiition of divine 
attributes. 

Soon after the death of Julius C.Tsar, the Senate formally decreed that homage 
should be rendered to him .as to one translated to he.avcn ; a similar resolution 
was passed upon the decca.«e of.fugustus, a College of priests being, at the same 
time, funned, who, under the designation Sodales Augustales, were to conduct 
and preside over the holy rites now instituted ; and the examide was followed in 
the case of all succeeding Princes, except when the new ruler thought fit to mark 
his disrespect for the memory of his predecessor, as happened to Tiberius, Cains, 
Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitcllius, and Domitian. This deification, termed Consccratio 
by the Romans, and drreHuai; by the Greeks, was solemnisctl by gorgeous 
ceremonies, of ivhich a full description will be found in Dion Cassius (1>\ 1. 114. 
42. LXXIV. 5.) and Ilerodian (IV 1.) The individual thus hallowed was 
thenceforward distingiushed by the epithet Dints, which, it must be understood, 
was never, until a late period, applied to a living jicrsonagc. 

This epithet, and the divine honours which it indicated, were bestowed, not 
only on those w ho had enjoyed the supreme power, but occasionally also on those 
nearly connected with them ; on their consorts, .as on I.ivia, Poppnea, Domitilla, 
Plotina, Sabina, the two Faustinas, and Julia Domna; on their children, as on 
Claudia, the daughter of Nero, and Julia, the daughter of Titus ; on their parents, 
a.s on Tr.ijan, the father of Trajan, and even on other relative.-, as on Alaiciana 
the sister, and .Ilatidia the niece of Trajan. 

The medals struck in honour of the imperial person.ages thus deified, be.ar 
apjn'upiiate device.-, such as an eagle, a blazing altar, a funeral pyre, a sacred 
car diawn by elephants ; in the case of females, a Carpeutum drawn by mules, 
the spirit of the departeil ascending to the skies on a peacock, and several others. 
Of these we have given a few e.xample3 at the end of the chapter, taken from 
coins of Augustus, Agrippina, Antoninus Pius and Julia Domna. 

Rex. — was commonly employed by Greek w riters with reference to 
the Emperors, and it occasionally appears upon Greek medals of Commodus and 
Caracafia ; but the obnoxious Ilex never found a place upon any coin of Roman 
mintage. 

Titles derived from Conquered Coanlrieii. — These require little comment. 
Numerous examples occur under the republic, such as Africanus, Asiatiais, 
Numidicus, Isauriciis. Under Augustus, Drusus, the younger brother of 
Tiberius, gained for himself, by his exploits, the cognomen ol’ Gcrmanicus ; from 
him It passed, as it were by inheritance, to his sons Gcrmanicus and Claudius, 
of whom the latter transmitted it to Nero. It was subsequently borne by 

I Suet. Jnl 76. Octav. bZ Tacit. Ann I. 10. 7S. IV 37 53 
> Suet. C«L 23. Uom. 13. Plin. I’anegyr .W 
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Vitellius, Domilian, Nerva, Trajan, Ilaclrian, anil many others. Britannlcus 
was probably first assumed by Claudius, whose sou as distinguished by this 
epitliet as his proper name, and it was at a later period adopted by Commodus, 
Sept. Sevcrus, Caracalla and Geta. In addition to these, we find PartJdcus, 
Dacicus^ Sarmaticiis^ Medicus^ Adiabenicus^ Arabicus^ Armeniacus^ Carpicus, 
Gotliicus^ all intended to commemorate conouests real or imaginary'. 

Such were the titles assumed by the Emperers, and in virtue of the powers 
which these implied, they performed the various acts of absolute sovereignty. 
The most imponant were bestowed upon Augustus by a succession of separate 
votes, and were regularly renewed at intervals of ten years ; ’ but upon later 
Emperors they were confen^ed all at once and for life. Thus — Decernitur Othoui 
Tribiinitia Potestas et nomcn Augusti et omnes Princip^im honores ; and again 
— Romae Senatus enneta Principihus soUta Vespasiano decernit. ^ It will be 
obsen'cd that several of them, especially those not adopted until a late period, 
were merely complimentary, the essence of the imperial dominion being concen- 
trated in the epithets Imperator — Tribunlda Po(csta.<f — Pontifex Maximus — 
which were stretched so as to embrace all power, military, civil, and sacred. 
Indeed, the first alone would have been sufticient had there nut been a desire in 
all but the worst rulers to keep up a decent sliow of constitutional usages ; for 
since it was understood to convey the right of supreme command over all the 
armies of the state, of levying troops to any extent, of imposing taxes for tlieir 
support, and of deciding upon all questions of war ami peace, it placed the 
jiersonage invested ^^ith it in a position to enforce immediate obedience to Ids 
wishes. Hence, vhcu an Emperor adopted the usual fornmlity of consulting the 
Senate and requesting their consent to a proposal, he occasionally reminded them 
that this was purely an act of gi*ace and courtesy, and accordingly we find such 
communications as the following — Anionino autem diviuos honoi'es et miles 
decrevit ct nos decrevimus et vos^ Patres Couscripti, ut dccernatis crii rossiMUS 
iMPERATORio lURE PRAECiPERE, fame7i Togamus (Capitolin. Macrin. 6.) 

Succession to the Throne. — The imperial power not having been formally 
established by a new constitution recognised by all orders in the state ; but 
being essentially au usurpation, and being exercised under false colour?, no 
legislative provision, regulating the succession to the throne, was attempted 
during the first three centuries. Augustus, and those who followed him, tacitly 
assumed the right of nominating their successors, by, in each case, admitting 
the individual selected as Collcga^ in some of their most important duties, 
such as the Tribunitia Potestas and the Proconsulaie Impcrium^ or associating 
him still more closely with themselves under the designation of Caesar oi 
Augustus. This system proved gencially successful when time was gi\en tor 
preparation, and when the demise of the reigning Prince was not attended by any 
scenes of violence, althougli it was at all times felt, especially after tlie Julian 
line had became altogethei extinct, that even' thing depended upon the disposi- 
tion of the soldiers, and hence the eagerness displayed by each Emperor uu his 
accession to propitiate them by the most extravagant largC'se.*?. But when a 
fct^cial convulsion took place, in consequence of tlie unexpected death of the 
sovereign by assassination or othenvi.«c, the nomination of a new’ monarch 
depended, in the first instance, upon the -will of the Praetorians, who could always 

1 Dion Cass LIII 13. 16 LIV. 12 I.V. G. 12. LVl 28 LVII. 24, 

2 Tacit. Hist. I. 47- IV. 3. corap. Dion Cass LIII. IS 

8 e.g. Tacit. Ann. III. 56. XIL 41. Capitolin. Antonin P. 4. 
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overawe the capital ; but it schlotn happened that the powerful armies on the 
frontiers were ready to acquiesce in the decision of the household troojis or to 
agree with each other, and hence the bloody and complicated struggles which 
ensued upon the death of Xero, of Commodus, and of many others. It i.s true 
that, in every instance, the Senate w.as the body with wljom, in thcorv-, the 
nomination lay, since the powers of the Emperor were all conferred by their 
vote ; but the Senate were mere puppets in the hands of the armies, except 
in one or two rare examples, where the latter exhibited singular moderation. ' 

1 Vopisc Aurol . -10 41 Tacit 2 — 9. 12 Florlao 56 Prob 10 I'^pccially after the death ui 
Anrelian. See the narrative of Vopiscus with rei^ard to the electior of Tacitus. Vit. Tacit 
2_9 comp Aurelian 40 41. Florian. 5d Prob 10 

Every thinf? connected with the various titles bestowed upon the Emperors will bo found 
explained and illustrated inthel'^et manner at the end of the eighth volume of Eckhel'i 
Doctrina Sumorum Veternm 
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PraefectUS Vigilum —General References: — Momni'cn, fh'ui. 
Sfna^-r‘ ' h^. 11. ]>. 1054, .stjq. Ih'r/irj, Oi-rhirkfc umf .^tphin, II. p. 70!b 
Hirsclifeld, Cnfn >nrfnn)gi n. kc , VjQiXin, 1877, p. 142, pq<j. Kellcimaiiii, 
V^glhon Roinnuorinn laff.rmfa tlvo codononfmut, Rrmac, 1835. 

De Ros'i, Le dadoui ddle Seth. Coorti dei Vigdi in Roma: in Annali 
Instit., 1854. 

PraefectUS Annonae S, Rei Frumentariae.— General References : 

— R"iii. St‘"if^rndit, If. p. 1037, s<[q. Herzog, (kt^rhirhtf imd 

II. p. 709 Hir-'chfeM, Untf^rsnichungen^ &c., 128, sqq. 1 >c 

KugglflO, ]>i\\>jnn,iO (pigyitjh'o^ I. j). 475, ^qq. 

Curatores Viarum.— Momin.^en, Rum. StnufArccU, II. p. 1077, f’qq. 
Hirschfeld, UnO.rsudniiigen^ p. 109, sqq.; p. 149, sqq, 

Magistri Vicorum. — Marquardt, Rum. Shialsvcric., III. x>. 203, sqq. 
Preller, Rum. MythoL (3 ed.), Berlin, 1SS3, II. pp. 113, 153. 
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The Emperors. — General References: — Mommsen, Rom. Staatsrechf^ 
II p. 7*45, srpp Willems, Droit piihlic Romain, p. 421, sqcj, Madvig, 

Verjassuyyj und Vtrwaltungy p. 521, sfpj. Herzog, GeschkJite und System^ 
II p 608, sqq. 

Fincke, L)e appellationihus Caesarum honorificis, Konigsberg, 1867. 
Willems, Lf> pouroir imperialy &c. (Revue de I’instruction publique eii 
Belgi(]ue, XXII. p. 251, sqq.). JSchoner, Uehtr die Titidaturea der rom. 
Kai'ti\ Hrlaijgen, 1881. 

Tribunieia Potestas — General References : — Zumpt, Studia Romana, 
p. 24S, stpp ; Uiher die Entstehumj der trihunickchen Gewalt, Wien, 1859. 
J)uckhorn, De trihnniciae pot. orighie, Beroliiii, 1858. Nissen, BtUrage 
A:o. , 8tra.ssburg, 1885, ji. 220, sqq. 

Proconsul. Proeonsulare Imperium.—Kromayer, Dk rechtlkhe 
Jjdjmndiing dts RrindpatSf Marburg, 1888- 

Prineeps — Pelham, Prlnceps or prinreps senatii^i? The Journal of 
I'lulol. , Vill. p. 323, b(jq. 

Prineeps luventutis —Koch, Dc pW/ic/pe hiventutls, Lipsiae, 18S3. 

Deus DiVUS — Preller, A'n/h. (2 ed.), II. p. 425. J')e8jardins, 

L' rirf> dm Do'l (llevuo do phihd , i-S79, p. 33, >qq.). Beurlier, L>e>ai sur le 
(.nhe r'.ndii. aux tmpirnim Rma., Paris, ]S02. 

Succession to the Throne. — Paillard, Kl-ifoirr de la ii'an^mmion du 
}>itin'<Ar unpcrail d Rome et d Con6tan(inoplei Paris, 18/5. 
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THE SENATE. 


We haTe' alreadv, at the end of chapter Il.^p. lUicoiup.p. IHm given some 
account of the origin, early history, and numbers of the Senate ITo no'v proceed 
to describe more minutely the constitution and duties of that body. 

.Planner of Choosing ihc WonnK'. — (^Lcclio Sanalus ) L’iuler the regal 
government the Senate rvas chosen in the first instance and vac.'incies vere 
filled up by the king, (legit sublegitgiie,) of his own free will, without reference 
to hereditary chaims or to the voice of the Curi.ac.’ After the c.\jmlsion of the 
Tarquins, the power of choosing Senators was at first committed to the Consuls, 
but after B.C. 443 , to the Censors, whose task it was, each Lustrum^ to rcvi.se 
the list, (Album Senalnrinm.) to omit the names of those who had rendered 
themselves unworthy of remaining members of the supreme council, and to supply 
the vacancies caused in this manner or by death. Although the power of the 
Censors in discharging this duty docs not .<-00111 to have been defined or restricted 
by any legislative enactment, until the pas-iiig of the Ovinia,^ (the dale is 
uncertain,) in terms of which they weie hound to elect iijion oath the most 
de.serving, (optimum qurmiiue() we have no rea.'on to .'iiji|)o'.e that theii pro- 
ceedings were altogether arbitrary. The |iouer.- intiii-ted to them niav, at times, 
have been abused tiorn the inlluoncc of pei-.-nal or paily h-eliiigs ; hut it niii-f, 
from the comnicriceinent. h.ive been rcgul.itcil byierlaiii piiiu'iples uhieh sr.idiMlIv 
became fived, and which, e.xcept in exlraoidinary c.-im-s, they could not have 
ventured to disrcgaril. ^Mlat these principles weie at the peiiod of the -ecoiid 
runic war i.s cleaily deinon'tratcd by the .statement of i.ivy, (.X.Mlll. hdl,) with 
regard to the proceedings of the Dictator, who w.as named lor the .-iiecial purpose 
of filling up the blanks caused by the slaughter at Cannae, for the proceedings 
described evidently indicate the ordiiiaiy nilc — Ilecitato vetcre senatu, inde primos 
in demortuorum locum legit, rpii post L. Aemilium el C. Flaininium Censores 
curulem magistratum cepissent, neednm in Senatum lectiessent; lU quisque 
eonm primus crealus eral: turn legit, qui aediles, tribuni plchci, quacsturesve 
fuerant: turn ex Us, qui magistratum non cepissent, rpn spnlia ex liostc Jixa 
domi haberent, out civicam coronnm accepissent — thus carrying out the rule 
which he had previously declared that he would follow — ut nrdo ordini, non 
homo hoinini praelatus videretur. 

It is to be obsen ed that all the higher magistrates, from the Quaestor upwards, 
had, during the period of their office, the right of .silting and spc.aking in the 
Senate ; but they were not necessarily Seiiatore, unless they load been enrolled 

1 Fest. S.T. Prufteriti Senatores, p. 246 Dion Cass famt. .Mai. Nor. Coll. IL p. las. fgmt 
Peir. XXII. 1 XXIIt. 2 Cic de It. II S. Lit. I. 4') 
a Fest Ic — I fx Orillia Tnbumcia inferrentt. oua sanctum cst ut Censures cx omns ordmn 
optimum gwm^ue cunati in Senatu legerent. Where the word Cunati is corrupt. 
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aa such before the close of the preceding^ Ziiistrum. Hence the diitmction 
observed between ScTictores and those quihus in benatu sententiam diccre licet,^ ^ 
Therefore, when the Censors supplied the vacancies, they began by selecting in 
order of rank and seniority those who had tilled offices in virtue of which they 
had been admitted to sit and to speak- Such ])er8ons were regarded as possessing 
the first claim ; and Livy, (XXIL 49,) when enumerating the victims at 
Cannae, makes use of the expression — octoginia praeterea^ aut Sena^res aut 
qui eos magidratus gessLssent unde in Senatum Icgi deherent. When tlie 
Censors, iu making up the new roll, omitted the name of any Senator, they were 
said movere s. eiicere Senatu the individual in question ; if, on the other hand, 
they did not include in the list of new Senators any one w'ho had a claim to be 
selected according to the principle explained above, while they gave a place to 
one or more wlio were his juniors or inferiors in rank, then they were said 
prartcrirc the individual in question, and such persons were termed Praeteriti. 
This distinction is not, however, always observed, and Practerire is^ ns^ 
generally with reference to tIio<c passed over by the Censors, whether prc\ lously 

“ar^toM by Appian (B.C. I. 100) that Snlla, when he made a large 

addition to the numbers of the Senate from the Kqiiestrian 

of ti.e individuals to the Tribes; but this statement is not confirmed b> Othei 

"‘I'.i.'.cop, Nciatu-— The Censors, as we have seen, drew up ^ *''® 
Senate The Senator n liosc name was placed by them at the head of ° 
was stvied Pfinceps Aiiatu.i, and this position was higldy valued, although it 
confiaa-ed no substantial power or privilege. Under g ^ 

senior of the Ccworii that is, of those who had liclrl the office of hen.or, was 
the person selected as the Prinerps; but this was by no means an imperative 

™ n. Ocep-io... AuC ror...... Althongl. 

the choice of the Censors, during the best ages of 

to a certain eateiit, by establislied usage, any one possessing the lull Ciu as 
wa^ «gar led IS e ig!We without any limitation ns to birth except tnyeumtas 
fortwo gciL-atioiis Hence, the son of a Liber/mus would be shut out but 

Lisexcliion seems to Iiave rested upon ‘ trre“aLa«^ 

specific law, for we find tliat pei-sons be ongmg 
aLitted in the Censorship of Appms CP‘ndn>®. (Bf- 
primus liba-Umnum /His lecHs w to 

'T ^‘’.r sanm the trouhies 



™ s;;;” ilr— ^ 

trade, or to engage in traffic except m so far as selling the prortme o _ , 


*1 -Will *i> VXXVI 3. Val. Max II- ii. i- AuL Geii 
1 Fest. 8.7. Senatores, p. 339 LIr. XXIII 3— - 

lil- ^.‘cu’^Kui ”, Ef,,^cvn F«t 

In the Senate yt 63 XLIII. 47. XLVIH 3k 

4 Cic pro eluent. 47. Dion Cass. XL W Ai-ii*. 
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Quaestus omnis Patribus indecorus vistis. But this law had fallen into desuetude 
in the days of Cicero. ^ 

There can be little doubt^ that towards the close of the republic there was a 
fixed age, before which no one was eligible; and Iicnce Cicero, when dwelling 
on the early career of Pompeius exclaims — Quid lam praeter consuetuJinem^ 
quam homini peradolescenti,, cuius Seyiatorio pradti aelas huge abessel^ 
imperium atqur exercitum darif^ and this age probably depended o!\ the h’z 
Villia Annalis; (sec above, p. 207 ;) but when there was no restriction as to 
the age at whidi a citizen could be chosen to fill the highest inagistracie-« it is not 
j)robabIe that there could have been any fixed Adas Senatoria. Lhulcr tlie 
Empire the Senatoria seems to have been twenty-five, since, under 

ordinary circumstances, no one could hold the Quaestorship until he had attained 
to that age. ® 

That the Senators, as a body, formed the wealihicH class in the state seems 
unquestionable, and examples occur iu which they were called upon to contribute 
moie largely than any other portion of the comiminfiy to the necessities of the 
commonwealth. But we nouhcic find any hint given that, under the free 
constitution, the want of a ceitain amount of fortune was held as a disqualifica- 
tion. As far as our authorities go, Augustus was ti\c first who required a definite 
sum (^Census Scnainriio^) as indi>pcnsublc for tliose who desiicd to become 
candidates for the liigiicr othccs of state and to gain admission to the Senate. 
This sum he, in the first in.-itance, fixed at 400,000 sesterces, the same wdth the 
Census Equeslcr intiodueed by the Oracchi, (sec alM>ve, p.]Ol,)but afterwards 
raised it to a million of se-=terccs, (<Aci 0 .s,) after whielt we hear of no furtlier 
change. * 

PowoM nii<l Ituiies of ibo — Although the Senate, from the very 

finmdation of llie city, was recognised as an integral and inili<[)cn?ahle mcinher 
of the body politic, it seems to have oc<*npied a very .subordinate position under 
the kings, except during an [htcrrcgnum. The numaiTh held his ofiiec for life, 
and was irrc.«ponsibIe ; cojiscquently, although compelled, to a ccitain c\t('nt. by 
public Opinion and custom to a.sk the advice of the Senate, lie miglit neinqit oV 
reject tlicir counsel as he thought fit. ^ The Senators eouM not a.^cmhle unless 
summoned by him, nor deliberate upon any matter not .submitted to them by 
him, and they bad no means of enfbreing their opinums and wi^hes. The King 
miglit, and piubably did, for the sake of convenience, place many of the details 
of government in ilieir hands; but the nature and extent of the authority thus 
committed to them depended entirely upon his will and pleasure. As soon, 
however, as the republic was established, the powers of the Senate were at once 
greatly enlarged. The chief magistrates now retained office for one year only, 
while tiie Senate, being a permanent body, a vast mass of public business 
necessarily devolved upon them alone. By degrees the independent powers of 
the Consuls and other magistrates became narrower, while the influence of tlie 
Senate was, in like proportion, extended, until, ere long, the magistrates were 

1 Clc in Verr. V 18 

2 Cic pro le?. Manil. 21. 

3 Dion Cass LII 20. 32 LIfl 15 28 comp. Velleius II. 9t. Digest. 1. xiii. A L. ir. 8. 
Tacit Alin. XV. 28. Hist. IV A: 

4 Dion Cass LIV. 17. comp. LIV. 26 30 Tacit Ann. I. 75 11 37. 86. Jur. VI. '.37. X 
333. Martial. 11. fiS If we can believe Suetonius, (Octav 41,) the Census Senntorim was at 
At one time fixed by Augustus at 800,0<X) sesterces, and finally raised by him to 1,200,000 j but 
this statement is not corroborated. 

4 Liv. I 32 49 Cic. de R II. 9 Dionys. II. 14 36. Ill 22 26. 37. Plut. Roro 27. Dioa 
Cats, fault Mai Not. Coll. 11. p. 1?8. 
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little more than the servants «lio cxeeiiteil the orJers of the Senate, hv t\ho 9 a 
Uecision the whole atliiiiijistration of public affairs was reg-iilateil and controlled. 

The peojjle in tlieir Comitia alone had the right of enacting or repealing l.aws, 
of electing magi.stratcs, of declaring war or concluding peace, and of deciding 
upon charges which involved the life or privileges of a citizen ; but with tliese 
exceptions, the powers of the Senate were almost unlimited. Hence, w'e might 
ojiitcnt ourselves witli tliis negative description of their duties ; but there are 
certain important matters whicli we m.ay briefly notice as falling more especially 
tinder their control — 

1 . To tlie Senate e.xclusively belonged the administration of foreign affairs. 
They conducted all negotiations, appointed ambassadors selected from their own 
body, gave audience to the envoy.s of independent states, and concluded treaties. 
Tliey received the deputations sent from the provinces, granted or refused their 
requests, inquired into their complaints and redressed tlieir grievances. * The 
people, as ne have repeatedly observed, had alone tlie power of declaring war 
or concluding peace ; hut no proposition witli regard to these points could be 
submitted to them except tlirough the medium of the Senate, and wlicn an 
attempt to p.i.s.s over the Senate was made, it was regarded as little better than 
a direct viultitinii of tlio constitution — novum »ia!um'/ue exemplum. ^ All matters 
connected uilli the general conduct of the war were left to their wh-doin. Tlicy 
named the ditlbreut I'rovinccs .ind theirliinii.s, they di.sfribtitcil tlicm among tlie 
ililliTcnt magi.strates. they fixed the amount of troops to bo jilaccd imdor the 
oivlcr.s of each, they provided the neces.sarv supplies of provisions, clotliing, 
wailike .'tores anil money, and after a victory they voted thanksgivings, {HiippH- 
ailojnrs,) and greater or Ics.scr tiinmphs 0'iaimphi — Ovatwnvs.)''^ 

'2. With tlie assistance of the great Colleges of priests, they c.xerci.sed a general 
superintendence otcr the religion of tlie state, arranged tlie periods for tiie 
celchration of the moveahic letusts and fiw the c.xhibition of e.xtraordinary games. 

:>. To them belonged tlie whole management of the public Exchequer. Tliey 
were the auditors of the public accounts, and all disbursements were made by 
tlieir orders. 

4. Up to the passing of the Lex Sempronta ludiclaria of C. Gracchus, 
(B.C. 1‘22,) the jurors in criminal trials (indices') were ttiken exclusively from 
the Senate. 

5. Tlie Senate assumed to itself, on several occasions, under pressing circum- 
stances, the right of siisjiending for a time, in favour of some particular individual, 
the provisions of a positive law. This was, however, regarded as a stretch of 
their prerogative, to he justified only by extraordinary emergencies ; and C. 
C'ynielius, Tribune of the Plebs, B.C. 07, brought in a bill to stop this practice 
■ — pvumulgavit legem qua auctoritatem Senatus mintiebal, ne quis nisi per 
populnm legihns solreretur. See Ascon. in Cic. Orat. pro Cornel, arg. p. 57. 
ed. Orelli. 

0. In seasons of groat danger or alarm tliey assumed the rigid of investing 
the Consuls with Dictatorial power, by wliat was termed a Dccrctum TJltimnm 
e. Extremum. .See above, p. IS:!. 

7. Although the Senate never claimed the power of making or repealing' laws, 
it is certain that, in the earlier ages of the republic, no law was submitted to the 

I Polyb. X"I 13. Liv XXX H. XXXI, tl XL J8 

s As to war, Liv IV Ml XXXVI i.XLV. 21. As to peace. Lir. XXX. 37. 43 XXXIII. 

13 30. XXXIV, 35 XXX Vtl. 4,5 
* Eolrb VI. 13 Liv XXX 17, XXXI It. XL. 58. 

S 
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Comitia Centiiriata until it had Keen revised and sanrtinned hy the Senate. Rut 
as the power of the Tribunes of the Plehs hierea-ed, and C'pecMily alter the I.‘'x 
PuhlUicty (see above, pp. 140. ITjO. ) I»y which PbhUcitu were ron<iered hindin:^ 
upon all orders in the state, the ri^ht «d pievious .sanction, Tnrjir.vh-.iux. a« i; 
was termed among the Greeks, e\en if it was fully admitteil. in-c.une i-f c.-m- 
paratively little importance^ (Dionys. Vlf. .*18. l.V. 41. Ajipian. !>.( ’. 1. .'>0 ) 

But wliile the Senate discharged these and many other function-j nt tin* lii-he^t 

importance, for the most part without question or opposition. >tili the \ jje 

being, accoiding to the pnncij)Ie5 of the cmisiitution, (see al)o\ c.p !• >I< 'iijn. mo, 
occa^iona]Iy interfered and reversed the .airant^riiicnts of the Smaic Ihii-. no 
preroifative of the Senate w.as m<»re coinpictj-ly recoinn'/fd and fur a.:i Ic's 
di.'jiufc'l, than their title to di.«.tribnte the I’rovitice.s .aceording to then- di.-cn tion : ^ 
yet, as we have seen above, (p. the ftihe^ u()->n three itnpoit.int occadciis, 

took the matter into their own liand- ; and other examples of a siniil.ir n.iinre 
will he t«)und recorded, from time to time, bv tlie fii«torian.s. 

Relation in which the Hicttate •t4>04l townriJ^ the Tlaa;i«*ii ii!e«*.— I he 
Senate, although nominally, in a C'm'*idcrahle dcgiec, nmh r the conirol nf the 
higher magNtrates, were in reality their nia'lei.^ It is inie that liie Smatc 
CouM not meet unles.s summoned by one of the gi< :u funelionarii '®. and could 
neither decide nor even di hherato upon an\ q’a'tjou uiile^T u'L'’niai!v I'loii^ht 
under their notice hy the pre.'ident. But, on the other hainl. the iiMg'^iiatos 
were unable to discharge their ordin.iry <liuie.s witli--nt the .‘•amaiou and a-i^tance 
of tlie Senate, and would have been utterly powcile^s uuluait fh. ir -nppoit. 
Diflbrcnce of opinion occa-sionally ar<*«e, when, if tlie .'Senate wimt n-'.hite. nnd 
the CoU'^uls rcfil'^ed to yield, (/« .■>. nt nnr/,n tfnf'' Srrmfi s ^ ) the 

Senate, ns a la-t re'outre, miiilit m-i't upon tlie icinination of a iMciator, or 
might ajipeai lor a>’'i'(<iuce to the Trihune.s rii the I’h lis, vvho wen’ evor* rcadv to 
iiifcileio upon .siieh oica'ioiifl, and eouM, in an extreniitv, onh-r tin- ('oii'iiN to 
prison. * 

l.U’U wl'cn in actual command of an ;inny, the i;eneraU were dependent nj)on 
the ''ciiafe, tor they w ere '•tie t K coipined w ilhin the hi rut 1 of 1 hrii I'l u\ inee, and 
to the S'Matf iJ.ry lo.iked tor all 'iqqilics, and |hr tlie raiilieatioii of all iheir 
proece<!ings. 3 

of (he ••ciintc. — The .‘^|■n.Ue could not meet unic-s sntnmoncd by 
a ni.md'trati’, and certain niagi.'-fratcs only po^scs.-cii the power {I'nt'are 0. 
Coil'u: S-nintum.') ^ Among the ordinary m.igi'-tiates, the ludvilege lieloiiged to 
the ( ‘Mi-uN ; in tlieir ah^ence, to tlie Praetor Urbanus, or to those magistrates 
who. fir a limiteil period, were .sub.-tituted for the Gousid^— the Ihrcmviri 
scrih^indis and the 'Irihuni miUtnrra cf^w^ulnri pntpstntr. The Trilunics 
of the Pirbs abo, atier a time, assumed an'l maintained tiie right of ~uinmoning 
the Senate. Ol the extraordinary magi-^trates, to the Dictator, the Interrex and 
the Praefeetus Urbi. ^ 

Jiodr of '^iiminoiiiiig:. Attcndnncr. — When it was necessary to summon 
the Senate in great lia.-^te, it was done by means of a /Vnero and Vnitores; but, 
umlcr ordinary circumstances, a public notice (edirtum) wa.s posted up a few 
days beforehand. There were no fixed days Ibi meetings of the Senate until the 


1 See especially Cic. in Vafin I - 

2 Lit III 21. ‘.2. IV. r^r, y o 

3 Lit V 27 VI. 26. Vlil I JT*. X .5 .'I'J 

GhII XIV. 7. '* qin.fes Varro Cic de Oral. III. 1. de leee. Ill 4. who. If hlf 
text be correct, adds the Magister Equitum to the above list. 
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time of Aii^istus, ' who ordaiiie<l that tlie Senate sliotilil meet regiilaiiy twice 
even' nmnth, on tlic Kalends and the Ides, and hence arose the distinction 
between Senatus legitimi/s, an ordinary, and Scnaltis indictns, an exfraijrdinary 
meeting. 

The attendance of Senators was not optional, but miglit he enforced by the 
summoning m.agistrate, and they were liable to a due if .aliseiit witliout good 
rc.asoii ; but this appears to liave been schloin exacted. Under the empire, 
members of the Senate were e.xemptcd from attendance after their sixtictli (or, 
perhaps, ei.xty-fiftli) year. " A full meeting of the Senate w.is calleil Senatus 
fregneiis, a thin meeting, Se/mtiis infrequcjis iVlien tlie subjects to be proposed 
for deliberation were of iinporl.ance, it was not nimsiial, in the Edictum, to 
request a barge attendance. 

Place of .'Tieetiii;;. — The .Senate could hold their meetings in a Temphnn 
only, tliat is, in a place consecialcd by the -Iiigurs. The ordinary council hall 
for many centuries w.as the Curia ]Ia<tdia, which stood upon tlie nortii side of 
the Comiliiau; (.see above, p. 17:) hnl occasionally we find otlier Templa 
employed for the .s.tme pnrpi-c. Towards the close of the rcpiiblio and tinder 
the empire .sevend niauniticcnt dificcs were elected, with the c.xpiess object of 
serving a,« Sonatc-lionscs, .-ii.d of timsc uc have noticed tlie Curia Julia and 
others. 

11 hen the benate nave aiidii'ni c t. the ainba.«s;idois of a hostile state, or to 
the generals uho uUInd to na'.iin tliiir Impdiiiiii. u liirli tliov would liave 
forfeited tiv pa'.-iiig the /’own. riu,n. tlicn the ordinary phice.s of meeting wcie tiio 
Temple of” lielloiia or the Temple of Apollo, both in the J'lutii I'laininia. bee 
abo\e, p. .,s 

taniiiirr of — Iletoro proceeding to bnsines.s the 

.auspices «ere taken and a sacriliee offered by Ibo m.igistrale who bad called the 
meeting. ^ 

Tlie niagi.str<Tte or magi,«tralos, for both Consuls appear to li.ive frequently 
acted jointly, nho had called the niccling and who presided, h.ad alone the right, 
in the first iii.staiice, to .submit any matter tor deliberation, and in doing this he 
nsiiallv commenced tvitli tilings sacred, and then p.issed on to secular affairs (de 
rehus 'divinis priusquam humanis.) * IVhen the president simply made a state- 
ment for the purpose of comimmicating intelligence, he w.as said rem ad Senatum 
deferre, when tie brought before them any question for discussion, rem ad 
Senatum referre. ^ 

IVhen tiie presiding m.agistrate had fini-Iied the business for which the meeting 
h.ad been sunimoned, it was competent for a Tribune of the Plebs, or any other 
magistrate who pO'Se.sscd tlie right of holding tlie Senate, to propo.se a subject for 
debate ; “ but under no circiim.-tanccs could this be done by a private Senator. 

It was not iiiuisual, however, tor the bmise, .as a body, to call upon the pre.-idciit 
to bring some matter under tlioir consideration — poslidare uti_ referrent — con- 
clamatum cut ex omni parte curiae nti refirnt Praetor, bcc. ^ 

In submitting any matter he was .said, as noticed above, itEEEitRE rem ad 


Dion Cass LV. 3. 
Aul. Cell XIV. 7 


1 Lir. III. XXVIII. 9 Cic a<i fam XI 6 Appian B C I 2o. 

LVin 21 Caiiitoiin Gordian. It. ^ 

2LiT III .“W XX XVI. 3 XMII n. Cir de lepg III. 4 Philipp. I 
Senec debreiit vit 20 Spnec Controv 7 

3 Aul Cell. XIV. 7. Cic ad fam X. 12. Suelon Caes 81. Appian. B C. II. 116. 

4 Aul. Cell I.c eonip. Liv XXII. 9. 11. XXH . 51 
o e.g. Liv 11 23 XXXIX U 
e e g Cic. rhtl’piv VII 5 r’'-'* 
t Liv. XXX. 21. XLII. 3. Cic. ad fain X 16. 


X 16 

Tacit Ann. XIII. 49 
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Senatum or keferre rd Scnatiii?i de aliqua re, and the qncstinn or subject 
submitted was called Relalio. After the Relatio had been brictly cNjdained. he 
proceeded to ask the opinion of the house, (consulere Senatum,) which he did 
in the words Quid de ea re fieri jdacct, and this opinion was elicited by c.dlinjx 
upon each Senator by name (nominatim) to declare his seutiiiieuts, (si iil< iiliuni 
roqare s. interrogare,') employing the form Die . . . (here the name ul the indi- 
vidual addressed) . . . quid cenecs. \ certain rule of pieeedeiice was followed 
(gradatim consulere.) If the elections for the following year ere over, the 
Consuls elect were first called upon to speak, (ccnscre — dccerncre—scuUutiam 
dicere,} tlien the Princeps Senatu=, then those who had held the olliee of Con.sul, 
(Consularcs,) those who had held the office of Praetor, (Pi aitoru.) and so on 
through the inferior offices. Again, in adjusting the order of precedence betw eeii 
those belonging to the same class, the rule of seniority was generiillv followed ; 
but a certain degree of latitude was allowed to the presiding magi.'lrate, who 
might mark his respect for particular imlividu.ils by calling upon them out of 
their tuni at an early stage of the debate.' Cou-ideiable iinpoitanee was 
attached to the privilege of speaking c.arly, for we find Ciccio cnumtT.iting among 

the various honours and rewaids which ho would enjoy in being 

elected Curule Aedile — antiquiorem in Scuatu stnUntiac dicendne lueum (In 
Verr. V. 14.) 

A Senator, when named, usually ro.-e up (surrcxtl) and ev]ires.«cd hi.- \iews 
briefly or at length as ho thought fit. It does not appear that any limit was 
flxed'to the length of an oration, and hence factious attempts were .sometimes 
made to stave olT a question by wa.-ting the whole <lay in speaking (dum 
consumerc — diem dicendo eximere.)^ We have stated ihai no pii\.ile .Senator 
was permitted to originate any motion ; but any one was at hbeily. when (ailed 
upon for his opinion, to digiC'S from the .-ubjei I in hand, aiai to stale his opinion 
npon topics foreign to the actual bu-inc". In doing tin, he was said ii/redi 
relationem.^ Occasionally, in malteis of great iiiipoi l.iuce, uluai a .'senator 
was desirous to express him-cll'wilh deliberate solemnity, he lead his speech (de 
scrijito senknliiim dici .a . ) * 

JIany contented iheni'dvc.s with .simply assenting to a piopnsiiii,n, without 
rising and deliveiing a fiimal harangue, (i n Im itdst ulir/ — sidins iiils'enliri,) 
while others gate a silent tote, (pidihus in .si nh ntiam in ) ' 

When every Senator had had an opportunity of e.xjilainiug his suitimcnts, 
(perrogatis senlentiis,') if a dilfcrcnce of opinion had aii.scn. the lue.'ident 
proceeded to state the v.trious propositions in succession, (prmiuntiare si nientias,) 
and a division (disces.sio) took jilacc, those who supported the liist proiiosition 
being desired to pttss to one si.le of the liousc, while tho.«e who did not approve of 
it were to pass to the other — Qui hoc censetis, Him transitc, qui alia omnia in 
lianc partem — .ALl.t oiixi-t, being the technical form used to denote every 
opinion except the one upon which the vote was in the act of being taken.® From 

1 Aul Gelt. IV. 10 XIV, 7 I.iv. XXVIII. 45 Cic. in Verr. V. 14 Fliiliiip V. 13 ad Att 

I 13 XII. 25. The ^ordg of Sallust CCat V) \ with roirard to tho l on'.ul fh ftirrmfnf are 
perfectly explicit — Turn I) Juninx Stutmi'-, j.rimut smtenlutm qimri eo ti mpore Conml 

detignatuf erat. The pri\ih-ce, however, docs not seem to have cxtendtfi to the other rritijfis- 
tralcs elect; for, as we learn from the narrative Appian, in the di-hatc above referred to, 
Caesar, although Praetor elect, did not speak until after many Senators had supported the 
views of Silanus. 

2 Cic in Verr. II 39. ad fam I 2 ad Att IV 2 ad Q F. II I. 

3 Tacit Ann. II 

4 Cic. ad fam. X 13. Att. IV. 3. 

« Lfv. XXVII 34 

0 Cic. ad fam. I 2. VH 13. X. 12. Caes B.C. I 2. Lir. VIL 35. 
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the circumstance of the Senators rvalking to opposite sides of the house arose the 
coniinou formulae wliicli expressed the act of voting in favour of a measure — 
discedere in sententinm — ire in sententiam — pedibus ire in sententiam. We 
have already observed that the I.ast of these was applied to those who gave a 
vote without speaking, and hence the members wlio diil this habitually were 
termed Pedarii Senolorcs, at least this is the most reasojiable explanation of the 
phrase. 

Sometimes a proposition might consist of different heads, and while some 
persons might agree to a [lortion of it, they might be unwilling to assent to the 
whole. In this case they insisted that the president should separate the 
proposition into clauses, and take the sense of the house upon each scpaiately — 
postidntum est ut sententia diridcretur. ■ 

On the other hand, when a magistrate hurried through a proposition consisting 
of several heads, without time being allowed for the discussion of the clauses in 
detail, he was said per saturam seideidia.i exquirere. * 

When a speedy decision was indispens.ablc, or when it was known that men’s 
minds were made up, the president did not .ask the opinion of the Senators in 
succession, but proceeded at once to the vote, and hence the distinction drawn 
between Srnntus-cmisidtnm per ninlionnn and Senntns-cunsultuni per disces~ 
sionnn : but it must be observed that the latter iihtaso may bo applied to every 
decree of the Senate upon n hieh a vote was taken, n bother preceded by a debate 
or nnt. ’ 

When the Senate had sepaiated and were standiu<r upon opposite sides of the 
house, the president, who appears to bare had no vote, proceeded to count, and 
announced the Result by the liirmul.i — Haec parx muinr ruhtur. Occasionally, 
although a difference of o[)inion had been expressed, the vote was unanimous, and 
in this case was termed — Sine vita rariclute di.iccssio. * 

Mrnniua t'oiiauliiiiit. SirniDuo Anoorims. — A proposition s.anctioned by a 
m.ajority of the Senate, and not vetoed by one of the Tribunes of the Plebs, who 
might intemipt the proceedings at any stage, was called Senatus-Considtum 
or Scnntus-Decretum, the only distinction between the terms being that the 
former was the more comprehensive, since a Senatus-Consnltimi might include 
several orders or Deercta. 

But if a Tribune of the Plebs put his veto on a proposition which a majority 
of the Senate had sanctioned, then the resolution of the Senate was called Senatus 
Auctoritas, and became a mere formal expression of opinion without legal 
efficacy. 

■When a Senatus-Consnltum had been ptissed, it was leduced to writing 
(perscripliim ext.) Those who had taken the greatest interest in the measure 
superintended this process, (xcrihendo adfuerunt.) .and their names, styled 
auctoritates perxcriplae, were included in the body of the document. 

In like manner a Senatus Auctoritas was frequently written out, serving as a 
sort of protest, and recording the n.ames of those who had supported the motion 
as well as of the Tribune or Tribunes who h.ad interceded. ‘ 

When one or more Tribunes had put their veto upon a measure ajiproved of 
by a large m.ajority, the Consuls wore sometimes requested to remonstrate with 

1 Clc- ad fam 1.3 { postulafum est ut Bibuh sententm dtrideretitr) comp. Ascon ad Cio. pro 
MiJon 6 and Schol. Hob. in loc. 

3 See Sallust lutr 39 comp Fest s,T.Satura,p 314 

S Aul Cell XIV. 7. ^ 

4 Cir. in Cat III. ft pro Seat. 3*. Senec. de vit. beat 3 
f Cic. ad faiu. I. 3. VIII 8. 
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the Tribunes, (agere cum Tribunis,') and to endeavour to induce them to with- 
draw their opposition. Sometimes, under similar circumstances, tlie Con.siils 
proceeded immediately to consult the Senate upon the propriety of having recourse 
to strong measures, whether, for example, it might not be expedient to make an 
appeal to the people or to arm the ConsuL with Dictatorial pou er. ‘ 

Not only a Tribune but one of the Consuls might interfere to prevent the 
passing of a Sennlus-Cini.'mUiim, such interference being termed intercc.-.^io 
collegae, or, generally, any magistrate possessed of authority eipial to or greater 
than that of the niagi.^trate who brought forwaid the propo.^ition. ^ 

Ordinaiy Senators, although they could not positively forbid the passing of a 
resolution, might in various ways impede, delay, and thus eventually fiiistrate 
it, — 1. By speaking against time. — 2. By dcm.anding that each individual Senator 
should be called upon to speak («/ singtili consulantiir.) — 3. By requiring the.t 
each clause should be discussed separately (>it sentcutkie dh-kkrentur.) — 4. By 
calling upon the president, again anti .again, to count the house, (Xinnenire 
Seiiation.) in order to ascertain that therew.asa proper number present.® This 
leads u.s, finally, to consider the question of a 

Quorum. — That the presence of a certain number of Senators was necessary, 
in order that tlic proceedings might be v.alid, .«ecm« heyond a doulit ; but it is 
equally clear tliat this quorum must have atiiieil at liili'ercnt periods under the 
republic, and peihaps according to the nature of the l>usinc«s, for we find in 
different places a hundred, a hundred and fifty, titid two hiindied spoken of .xs a 
Quonim. * ruder .riigustiis the presence of four hundred was, at mio period, 
requited ; hut it wotilil appear tli.at this rule «a^ 'uliseqiicnllv relaxcil. at least 
when tiie qucstinn- ilbcu—eil weienot of special importance. ’ At a later epoch 
the (iiionim was loduced to seventy and even to lifiv ® 

liKiaiim or ^('iKiioi'a — .‘^enator.s, from an c.ii ly period, were distingnislied 
from ordinary citizens hy eeit.iin poeiiliaritie.s in their ihes.-, to which other 
ptiiileges were .«ub-cquently added. They wore — 

1 '/'iniirii Liilii-liniii, an i.iider gmmiiit, ornamented uith a liio.e! Neitical 
piiiple -tnpe (flor. S. [. i i. g7.) 

2, Aininbi-i Anii a g,,l li-n ring hoe ahove, p. I'lg 

3. f 'iih'i-if! Si niil'iriii'i, a shoe of a pat tienl.ir finni lo-teiii'd bv fiiitr stia|)S, 

(rijiii,//ai\) the Lnra putrkii of Seneca, nhieli were- fastotied louiid the calf of 
the leg. To some jiart of this Auiq a [tieec ol ivauy in the torm of .a crescent 
(Jiiimla) was att.ached. I'nim tlie word.s of Juvenal' (S. VII. 192) 

.\ppo-itam iiigrac lunam subtexit alutao, 

compared with Horace, (S. I. ti. 27,) it has hecn concltidod tliat the Calceus 
Senntiirin.il was black, while others have infcrreil from Jlartial (II. 29) that it 
vas scarlet If the latter opinion be correct it was probably the same with what 
is el.scwlicrc termed the Mnlkvs. ® 

Seats were re-ervod .fir the Senators in that part of tlie tlieatre called 
the Orchr.stra, and at a subsequent period they enjoyed a similar privilege 

1 Cic ad Att IV 2 ad fam VIII 8 

2 Aul. Cell XIV. 7 Liv. XXX 43 

3 St^ean obscure passage in Festus s v. Kumera Senatuuit comp, Cic. ad fam. VIII !!■ ad 
Att V.4 

4 Srnat. C. de Bacchanal Liv XLII. 28 Ascon in Cic pro Corn p 68. cd. Orell 
5l>iiinCa»s LIV 3.5 LV. 3. Lamprid AI Sev. 16. Cod Theod VI iv. U 

6 Cic. Philipp XIII 13 Senec de Tranq An. 11. Flut. ^ R. "h. Martial. I 50. IL 
Pbilostrat. vit Herod. Att 11. 8. 
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In the circus, as we shall mention more particnlailj when discussing the Public 
Games. 

Legatio Libera . — One of the most substantial advantages enjoyed by a 
Senator was, that when he quitted Italy for his own private business he usually 
received, by a vote of his colleagues, a Legatio Libera, in virtue of which he 
was invested with the character of an ambassador, and was entitled, in all 
foreign countries, to the same respect and consideration as if he had actually been 
despatched upon some special mission by tlie state. ' 

sirnaic under ilic Empire. — Tlic influence of the Senate under the Empire 
was, ostensibly, prodigiously increased ; for it not only retained all its former 
rights, but was, to a great extent, invested with those powers which, under the 
commonwealth had formed the exclusive prerogativ e of the people. 

1. We have seen above (p. ICIj that the election of magistrates was arranged 
between the Emperor and the Senate, the Comitia being merely called upon to 
approve of a list, previously prepared, which they could neither reject nor alter. 

i. In like manner, the legisiative functions of the Comitia were entirely 
suspended by the Decrees of the Senate and the Constitutions of the Prince, which 
were submitted to the Senate fur ratification. 

3. All criminal trials of importance, all which could be classed under the head 
of state tritils, including’' ehaigcs in iiny way alTecting the government, the jicrson 
of the Empetor, the piocecdings of .Scuatoio oi their families, or the character of 
the Proconsular goveiii’irs, were refcridl to the decision of the Senate. 

•f. Even iiiie.'tions V. iih icgaid to «ai and peace, although naturally apper- 
taining to the Emperor in liD capacity of supreme military commander, were 
occiisionally left in the hands of the Senate (e.g. Dion Cass. L.\. 3.'i. L.WHI. 9.) 

5. f.jistly, the Senate elected and deposed the Emjterors themselves, and all 
the ))owers in virtue of nhich the Emperors exorcised dominion were nominally 
conferred by vote of the Senate. 

But these privileges, vast in name, were, in reality, a mere empty show. It 
formed part of the policy of Augustus and of the most judicious among his 
successors to govern through the Senate, wliich became the mere organ of the 
imperial will, executing with ready submission all orders communicated directly, 
and watching witli servile eagerness and anxiety for the slightest indications 
whicii might enable it to divine the secret thoughts and anticipate the wishes of 
the Prince, while, in addition to the sanction readily accorded by the body in its 
coi'porate capacity, each individual Senator was required, at regular periods, 
geiici-ally at the commeucemeiit of each year, to approve and ratify upon oath 
the proceedings of the Emperor (iurare in acta Principis.') ^ The actual position 
of the Senate in the state was very different at differen- i! ■. ■! !' ! ■; 

entirely upon the temper of tlie sovereign. By some it ■■ . . . 

or treated with open contempt, insult, and cruelty; by oiners u uas aiiuueu to 
discharge the most weiglity functions of the government, and to exercise extensive 
patronage witliout question or- interference ; but, in every case, all distinctly 
understood and felt that they acted by permission only, and that they were, in 
fact, agents who were allowed a greater or smaller amount of discretionary power 
according to the convenience or caprice of their cmployei. 

In cases when an attempt was made to dethrone the reigning Emperor, or 

1 Cio adfdm XI. 1 XII 2! ad Att II I*. XV. It. pro Flacc 34. Val Max V iii it 
Sueton. Tib 31 On the abuses to which this practice gave rise, see Cic. de leg. agr L Si 
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«Iien tlio succession was disputed, the position of llie Senate was peculiarly 
painful and hazardous. Compelled to submit to the dictates of the chief, «lio, 
for the time being, was in military possession of the capital, the members «erc 
liable, upon each change of fortune, to be treated as rebels and traitors by the 
conqueror. 

IVumbcr of Scnalorn under the Kmpiro* — We have stated above p. !<•.)) 
that at the period of the first Census, held after the battle of Actium, there 
were one thousand Senators. Augustus reduced the number to six humlrcd; ^ 
but we have no distinct information of ^\hat took place in this respect under 
subsequent Emperors, each of whom, in viituc of his ('eiL^oria Poteshis, drew 
up, at pleasure, lists of the Senate, admitting new members and excluding the 
unworthy. ^ 

Per«oiiH nititlod to Hiimnion ond C'oiiaull the Kciinto. — As under tlie 
republic, the Senate might be summoned by the Con.suls, Praetors, or Tnl)iine3 
of the Plebs. W'hen the Emperor was Consul he presided in that ca{)ai ily ; at 
other times, when present, he occupied a Curulc chair, placed bctuccn tlio>e oi 
the two Consuls.^ The Emperor, in virtue of his Tribunilia Pn(<staf, mnld at 
any time call a meeting, anrl even when not piesiding, uas allnucil to oiiLduate 
a motion and submit it for deliheratioc. This privilege wn.s eventually cxti ndi-d, 
80 as to empower him to bring several distinct matters under cunsideiatiMii, and 
was termed Jus tertiae — quartae — qnintae nUuiouis. * 

Ordo Meiiaiorias. — This expression was u.scd under the republic to denote 
the members of the Senate collectively; but under the empire it seems to have 
included all the cliildren of Senators and their direct descendants uho then 
formed a distinct and privileged class. The sons of Senators especially inherited 
a sort of nobility. A.s soon as tiicy as.«umed the To'ja Virilis they were perniiircd 
to wear the Tunica Laticlavin^ to be present as auditors at meetings of the 
Senate, and enjoyed various lights and exemptions l)i)th military and civil, * 
many of which were shared by llic Kquitcs illui-U\Sy of nhoin wo have sjiiiken 
above (p. 10;1 ) 

ConsiUiim Principi-*. — .\ugn'‘tus cn»pI«»U'<I tho >*‘rvir(W of a cornniitfee 
composed of the Consuls of one imlividual Irom each of tin* of Idglier 

magistrate*', and of fifteen ojdmary Senators chosen hv lot, nho ai'tcd for .«ix 
months as iiis aihisers, a5.‘‘:'ling him in preparing and rnatiuing the nicu.-'iires 
which wcie afterwards to be suljinittcd (o the uhole body of tbc Senate, and in 
the prosecution of judicial investigations. ^ 

The Consiltnm Principis^ as it was termed, gi'adiialiy undenvent ^cl■y 
momentous changes, both in iu con-stitution and in tlie extent of the powers 
which it exercised. The number of members was increased, individuals ^^cre 
admitted who were friend-s or personal attendants of the Emperor, but who had 
no co:.iiection nith the Senate,^ the most weighty qiestions of policy were 
discussed and finally decided by this privy council ; ana id early as the time of 

1 Dion Cass LIV I3 14 

2 eg. Dion Cass LIV 13 U LV. 3. Tacit Ann. IV, 4C. Suet. Vesp 9. 

5 PUn Kpp II. 11. Dion Cass. LV. lA 

4 Tacit. Ann. Ill 17. Dion Cass Llll. 32. LV J6. Cnpitoiin. M Aurel 6 Pertin. 5 
Laroprid. Alex. Sev I. Vopisc Prob 12. 

« Dion Cass Lll 31 LlII 15 LIV. 26. Suet Octav 3a Digest. 1. lx 10. XXIII ii 44 
L i 22 $ 5 comp Tacit Mist II h 6 
4 Dion Cass. LIIL 21. Suet Octav 3i. 

7 The Amici ct Comitet Augnoti. as they were 8t>ied, formed the personal staff of the 
Emperor, and were divided by Tiberius into three classes. Recording to their dignity 
elatttbu* faclit pro dtgnitate cuitistfuc. Suet, Tib 46 » In the jurists we find them frequently 
referred to as amici ■ comtCet pnjnt—iecundi — terln ordintt s. loct. 
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Hadrian, it liad usm7)e<l tl»e most important functions of tlie legislature and tha 
courts of justice. It did not, ho^vever, assume a regular and definite form until 
the reign of Diocletian, wlicn it was established under the name of Consistorium 
Principis, and Iienceforward was fully recognized as an independent and powerful 
department of tlie govennnent. * 

1 Dion Cass. LVI. 28. 41. LVII. 7. LX, 1. Suet. Tib. 35. Ner. 15 Tit 7. Plin. Panegya 
Ml Epp VL 31. Spartiao Hadr. 22. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ON THE PUBLIC LANDS AND THE AGRAPHAN LAWS. 


Ascr Piiblicii'. \\;is tlic general tenn for all lands which belonged io 
propel ty to the state and not to private individuals. A domain of this description, 
the ]iniceeds of wliieh were applied to the public service, formed part of the 
Rom.in ten itorv from the earliest times.' Oiigin.illy it must have been very 
limited in e.vtciit : hut a^ the Roman.s gradually subjugated Italy, they were in 
the habit of muleting tbo^e tiibes which resisted their arms of a considerable 
portion of their lands, and, in proce.ss of time acf|uired immense tracts. In this 
way, for cxamjilc, the llernici and the Privemates were deprived of two-tliirds 
of their ten itory, (af/ri paries iluac odemtae,)* the Boii forfeited one half," and, 
upon the recovery of Capua, after its revolt to Hannibal, the whole Ager Cam- 
panus, the most fertile district in the peninsula, was conhscated." 

A portion of the lands thus acquired wms frequently sold by public auction, in 
order to provide funds for the immediate wants of the state. The remainder was 
disposed of in different ways, according to its nature and condition ; for it might 
be, (1.) Arable, or meadow-land, or vineyards, or olive gardens, in a high state 
of cultivation. (2-) Land of good quality, capable of producing the best crops, 
but which was lying waste and depopulated in consequence of the ravages of 
war. (3.) Wild hill and forest pastime, of which there are vast districts in the 
mountainous regions of centrtil and southern Italy, and also on some parts of the 
coast. 

(1.) The rich land in good condition was usually disposed of in three ways — 

If at no great distance from the city, or if not in an exposed situation, it was 
frequently made over (assignatuiii) in small .allotments, usually of seven jugeis, 
to the poorer citizens, those chiefly who had acquired a claim upon the state by 
long military service. 

If, on the other hand, it lay ujxm an exposed frontier, or in the midst of hostile 
tribes, a Colonia was established according to the policy already explained (see 
above, p. 118. 

1 Consisting, probably, chiefly of pa-ture l<nJ, and hence Pascua was the ancient term for 
the revenue of the sta'e, from whatever source derived. See Plin. H N. SVIII -3. 

2 Lit. II. II. VIII. 1. 

3Liv. XXXVI. 39. 
tLiv. XXVI. 16. 
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In both of these cases the lands so assi^eil ceased to be Aijer J’ahUcun, and 
were made over in full propeity to the recipients, subject, in so far as colonies 
were concerned, to the conditions of the foundation charter (formula.) 

Lastly, land of this description was sonietinies left in the hands of tlic suliju- 
gated proprietors, who were, however, tran.--formcd from owueis into mere tenants, 
wlio held the land on lease for a fixed period, and paiil a fair rent to tlie Roman 
Exchequer for the tarms which they occupied ‘ In this case tlic hind rcintiined 
the projicrty of the state, and formed part of the Aijcr Puhlicio!. 

(2.) (3) It is manifest that the arrangements niili legard to the lands 
which had been laid waste iiv the operations of war must have been of a very 
different deserijition. Here the faim houses and buildings of every description 
would be in ruins, the pnjiulation killed or dispersed, the vines and fruit trees 
cut down or destroved, and not only much labour, but large capital would be 
required to render them again productive. In like manner, the wide ranges of 
wild pasture land would be available to those only who were able to stock them 
with flocks and herds and to provide troops of slaves to attend and guard their 
propeity. Hence the state was in the habit, in the earlier ages at le.a.st, of inviting 
persons to enter upon the occupation of such distiicts npon very favourable terms, 
the payment, vi,!. ofone-tenth of the produce of corn lands, and one-fifth of the 
produce of vines and fruit tice.s, when the land should have been again brouglit 
under cultivation, and of a moderate sum per head for sheej) and cattle grazing 
on the public pastures. These lands fell, as a matter of course, in the earlier 
ages, into the h.ands of the Patricitins e.xclu.-ively, the only class ]iosscsscd of 
capital, and afterwards tlic wealthy Plebeians abo obtained a share. The person.s 
who so occupied the lamls were of course tcn.ants of the state; but they did not 
hold leases for a fixed period, but wore tenants at will, (pnrario,) who kept 
possession so long as the state diil not desire to apply the land to .any other 
piiri«i.sc, hut who might be lawfully ejected whenever the state thought lit. (In 
the one hand no length of occupancy could bc.-tow a light of piopeity npon the 
occupier, fiir it was a I'uridarnenlal piinciple of Roman law, that iirc'criptioii could 
not bo ple.aded against the state ; hut, on the other hand, it docs not appear tliat 
the .state ever atteinjited to di.-place one occupier in order to make room loi another 
occuiiier, but when it le.suincd pos.session it was liir the purpo.'O of ajiphing the 
laud to a ditlercnt purpo.se. Hence, occupiers of the public lamb, although liable 
to bo dispossessed at any time by the state, might, and frequently did, retain 
possession of these lands lor many generations ; and the right of ocenpanev might 
not only be transferred to an heir, but might be sold for a price, the purch.iser 
taking into account, of course, the precarious nature of the title. 

A piece of land occupied in this manner was called Piuiscrsio, the occupier was 
called the Posses.^or, and he was said Porsldcre; the act of occupancy was 
the benefit derived by the state Fnictm. ijuch of the ohscuritv connected 
with the .Agrarian Laws has arisen from a mis.apprclien.sion of the words /lo.s.vii/ere, 
possessor, possessio, which when used as technical legal terms, never denote an 
ab.solutc right of property but merely occupancy by a tenant. * 

It will be seen, from what we have said above, that the tenants of the Ager 
Publicus were divided into two classes, which stood in a very different position. 

1 See Appian B.C I. 7 seqq Some of the lands fn Sicily were held according to this 
tenure, (Cic. in Verr V. U.i and it was very common in the provinces bevond the seas. 

S Fest S.V. p 2.1.1. Cic rie f)ff it. 22 adv. Ruii III. 2.1 Liv II G! IV 36. 51. 

^ VI .V. 14 37. Epit. LVIII. Flor III la Oros. V. 18 . ilunciptum is the old word 
for property, and is opposed to Vtw, the mere right of occupancy, as in the Lucretian Iine~ 
X'itaque wtancipio nuitt datur omnibus utu. 
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1 . Those who had entered upon farms in full cultivation, who held lea.ses for 
a limited period, and who paid a fair rent for the land Such individuals might be 
either the original owners, or Homan citizens, or any persons whatsoever. Thev 
stood in the same relation to the state as an ordinary tenant to his landlord in 
modern times ; and if, at the termination of the lease, cither party was dissatis- 
fied, the connection would terminate wi'bout the other having a right to 
comjjlain. 

2. Those who had entered upon the occupation of land lying waste and 
desolate in consequence of the ravages of war or from any other cause, who 
w ere bound, as the land was reclaimed, to p.ay to the state a certain moderate 
proportion of the produce, and who were tenants at will, upon an understanding, 
however, that they were not liable to be displaced in oriler to make room for 
another reut-|iaying tenant. The state reserved to itself the power of resuming 
possession when it thought fit, and unquestionably had a legal right at any time 
to eject the tenant ; but it does not follow that this right could at all times be 
exercised with equity, especially after long occupation. Those who, in the first 
instance, had become the tenants of the state, had probably in most cases 
e.’cpeniled large sums in the election of building.s, in the purchase of slaves and 
agiiciiltural stocking, and in improtcinenls of various description.s. As the 
productiveness of the land w,as incrca-ed, the lav of one-tenth or one-fifth, as the 
case might be, would become le^^s aijd Ic-s buidcn.sonie, and a very Large reversion 
would ai'crue to the occupier, the ro.-tilt, in a great measure, ot his own indiistiy, 
skill, and capital. Here it is etident, that if the state, after .allowing such 
occup.aiit.s to remain in occupation fir a louglhcued period, and cueouragiiig 
them to iuvc't larger and linger sitin' in improvements, li.ad suddenly required 
them to remove, wiiliont, at the s.amc lime, oflering adequate compensation, it 
would have been guilty of gross iiijti.'ticc and bad faith. lint this was not all. 
Land held in this manner being a source of gre.it jwofit, the riglit of occupancy 
w.as, as we Inive mcniioned above, fioqiicntly sold and transferred from one 
occiipior to anollicr for a large sum, and the validity of such siilcs and con- 
veyances was fully lecognizcd by law. Hence, if the state, by allowing occupation 
to remahi iindistnrbed lor generations, bad, as it were, permitted the precarious 
nature of the tenure to full out of view, the purchaser who had paid a large sum 
for the right of occiipaiicy would have naturally regarded the sudden resumption 
bv the state .as little better than an arbitrary confiscation of liis fortune. 

' The original occiijn’crs of tlic public piistures were in a more favourable position, 
because licre tlie capital was not sunk in buildings or in the improvement of the 
soil, blit was laid out upon cattle and slaves, wliicli were at all times sure of 
finding pnrch.aseis, altliongh loss miglit be sustained by forced sales. Those, 
liowevcr, wlio had purcliascd tlie riglit of pa.stniing their stock upon a particular 
district w ould, as a matter of coiir-'C, liave lost tlic purcliase money if called upon 
bv tlie state to surreuder tlieir tight soon after tlicy bad acquired it. 

' Having thus e.vpiained tlie origin of tlie .-Vger I'ublictts and its occupation, we 
now proceed to consider the 

I, €■«<■■< — It is impossible to form a distinct idea of tl:e Homan 

constitution unless we fully compreliend the n.ature and object of tlie laws so 
frequontiv mentioned by liistorians under tliis appellation — laws wliicli were upon 
many occasions the source of furious and fatal discoi il. Tlicir cliaracter was 
totally mistaken by scltolars for many centuries after the revival of letters. It 
was universally believed that tliey were intended to proliibit Homan citizens from 
holdingproperty in land above a certain amount, ami for confiscating and dividia* 
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among the poorer members of the community the estates of private persons in so 
far as thev exceeded the prescribed limits. Althouc;h the expediency of sin-h a 
doctrine was never recognized in any well regulated state, ancient or linulern, 
althougii it is at variance both with the principles aiul practice of the Koman 
constitution, and although the expressions of ancient writcis. when coruiily 
interpreted, give no support (o the supposition that such ideas wcie ever 
mooted, vet the opinions first broachc<l yith rcgaid to the Agiarian Law.^ wcie 
received and transmitted by successive generations of learned men almost ^\itliout 
suspicion, anti the innumerable eml)aiia''.'‘ments and contradiitioiis yhicii they 
involved were overlooked or pa^ed by in silence. It was not until tie' latter 
end of tlie la^t century, (ITDo,) amid the excitement causcil hy the ild scliemes 
of the French revolutionary leailers, that lleyne fii-st distinctly pointed out the 
real nature of these enactments. Jli^ views were almost immediately cinhiaeed 
by Ilecren, while the penetrating and vigorous Xiebuhr quickly perceiving and 
appreciating tlicir vast importance, biuiight all his vast learning and acuteness 
to bear upon the discussion, and succeeded .«o completely in (lcveloj)iiii: and 
demonstrating the truth, that all are now astonished that the subject eouM iiavc 
been so long and so grossly misundeistood. * 

The discovery, for such it must l>e regarded, thus hap])ily made, may he 
enunciated in the following pr<»po-ith>n — 

The Leof.s Agr.\riae of the Romau.'i were in no case intended to interf re 
with or affect private property in kindy but related exclusively to the Aur.u 
PUBLICUS. 

The /Iyer having been acquired and occupied as explained nhi>\c, 

numerous abuses aro>o in process of time, C'pccially among t!ic tenants Ijclonging 
to the second cla'!^!. These l>eing, a'^ wc Inue .'cm, in the earlier ai:(“s. exclii.-ively 
Patricians, ^vho, at the same itme, iii--ti<>p(iliz(*d the admini.'fialion of public 
affairs, they Mere in ilio hal)it of (h-liau lmL; the .'tate, either by neglecting 
altogether to f)ay the >tipnl.ji<'d jir<*pi>rii«-t) "f the piodiicc, or by pa\ ing Ic^-j (|i;ui 
was due, or, lirMlIy, ly claiming uhai wa-i fu HMlily .Igor J’ulilicn> as tbcfi nwn 
private pnqjerty. it being ca^y, ofcun in ihc ab'cnce of all .'(’ict .•':i[)ci Intcn- 
dence and wf .'‘cicntifie survevs, to slu.t tin* land-matk'' whirb Hp.uated [uiblic 
from [)iiv;it,‘ j)iT>p.-!ty. Mranuhilc. the il. icin n-s in tin; jii.blic trca^uiy were 
made up by Ju-aviij- taxc-'t and the l‘libriaiis complaimd that they were 
impovci i>lied hy iumv ijiip'-'t'*, nliil.- ili.* laiuK b.-loueing to the community, 
which they had acipiired by tbeir blood, it Ihiily managed, would } ield a suflicicnt 
retuin to meet all demands njMin the quer, or, if [lortioiicd out in allotments 
among themselve-'', adurd them the nioaii', of ^uppoiting the increased biudciis. 
The=e comjilaint^, unquestionably fi'anded in justice, were soon vehemently 
expresscil, and were revived from time to time more or lO'S loudly ami enfirced 
more or les> eaniestly, according to the state <»f public feeling and the energy of the 
ropuiar chanqiions. It la ti no, that the wealthier Plebeians soon became tenants 
oftlie Ayer a- well as the ratricians; but although this circumstance 

materially strengthened the hands of the occupiers, it ilid not iinjirove the 
condition of the poor or make them li’«-*, ke.-nh alive to the inju'iico of the system 
against which they protected. Ileiue, fiom an eaily period in the commonwealth, 
Leyes Ayrariae were employed as mo^t fornii<labIe and ctlim'cnt weapons of oflence 
by the Tribunes of the Plebs, and by the leaders of the democratic party. 

1 Eren Arnold fn his excellent article*? whieh appeared in the Encjclopaedia Metropolltana 
about the ye;»r ISi7, proceeded upon the '?u{>|io«iition that the laws of the Gracchi were 
Intended to limit private property Before puhlishrii^ hia lii.story of Rome, however, which 
was printed about eleven years later, he had fully adopted the views of Hejne and Niebuhr. 
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Accordin<? to onr defijiition, the term Lpx Ayraria Mill include aiiv enactment 
with regard to tlie disposal of the Ager Puhlicus; but it was iisiiallv employed to 
denote, (1.) Those measures which had for their object a refiirm in management 
of the public lands, by enforcing the regidar payment of rent on the part of the 
occupiers, prohibiting them from occupying more than a certain c.xtent, demanding 
the surrender of portions and dividing these in small allotments among the poorer 
citizens; and, (2.) Those which were intended to prevent the occupation of 
newlv aecquired territorv, hv insisting upon its immediate application to the 
establishment of colonies or its distribution to individuals (viritiiii.) It is manifest 
that Agrarian Law.s, belonaing to the first class, were those which would give 
rise to the most bitter contests, because they would more nearly aft'ect existing 
interests. 

The first Agrarian Law upon record ivas llie Lex Cassia, proposed and passed 
by Sp. Cassius Visocllinns when Constd, B.C. 486, {turn primum Lex Agraria 
pronntigaia est, nHugmim deindc usque ad lianc memoriam sine maximis inoti- 
hus rerum agitata.) Ca.ssins was a i’atrician, and the measure must, in all 
probability, have originated in .sonic intestine fend among the dominant class. 
His opponent.s proveil too .strong fiir him ; for as soon as he laid down his olfice 
he w.as impeached of tre.a>on .and put to deatli, 'vhilo his law, regarding tlie 
provi^ion.s of whicliwc iiavo no jircci^c information, seems not to have been 
ciifiirced. * fVo hear no moio of .Vgr.iri.an l.an.s. nutil the years B.C. 424,- 417. 
410.^ ulicnniucli agitation presaded on tlie subject, liu't without any marked 
result. Bv fir the nuwt iinpoilaiit niea'iire of this rla=3 was the Lex Licinia, 
c.arried. after a protracted struggle, by C. Lieinins .Stolo. in B.C. r>(i7, ^ wliicll 
served a.s tlie foundation of almost till Liter .Agrarian Laivs. Tiie chief provisions 
were — 

1. That no one should occupy more than five hundred jugers of the Ager 
Piihliriis (ne quis plus D. iiigera agri possiileret.) ^ 

2. Tliat no one siuuiM have more than a Imndred large and five hnndred small 
cattle grazing upon the [luhlic pastures. « 

3. That each occupant of the Ager Puhlicus should employ a certain proportion 
of free labourers in cultivating it. ' 

The enforcement of these regulations seems to have been intrusted to the 
Plebeian Acdilcs, wliom we find, on several occasions, prosecuting and fining 
those wlio liad transgressed ; ® one of the first convictions under the new law 
being that of C. Licinius Stole himself wiio had, by a legal fi-aiid, obtained 
possession of one thousand jngci-s, and w.as, in consequence, sentenced to pay 
ten thousand asses. ° _ . 

In addition to these fundamental provi.^iioiis, the law would doubtless contain 
regulations for ascertaining correctly the houiidarios of the Ager Puhlicus and 
private propertv, for the regular p.ayment of rout to the state on the part of tlio 
occupants, and for ascertaining the amount to he paid in eacii case. Nicliulir 
has endeavoured to reproduce the law in lull ; imt in descending to details, wo 


1 LIv, It. 11. Dionys. VIIT. ... 

2 I.iy IV'. 3(i I. ■ I- ■ 

3 Liz IV 17 4S 1)1, ■ ■ 

prnmu'gtit't^pf 'll nger ** 

4 LIv Vr. 42 

5 Liv. VI. S' 

® Applan. B.C. I. 7. 8 

8 X^.' 13 23. 47. XXXiri 42 XXXV. 10. Ovid Fast. V 2S3. 

• Lir. VIL 16. 
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have little to guide us bevond conjecture. (See Niebuhr’s Roman Hisloiy, Vol 
III. p. 11. Engl, trails.) 

For upwards of two centuries after the passing of tlie Lex Licinia no attempt 
was made to interfere vitli the actual occupants of the Ager Publiru.<. ^lean- 
while immense additions liad been made to the domains of the commonwealth 
during the contests which terminated in the subjugation of all Italy, and, during 
the second Punic war, by the confiscations of lands belonging to those states 
which had revolted to Hannibal. Large portions of the territory thus ac(iuired 
had, it is tnie, boon assigned to the faithful allies of Rome, liad been di.'jiosed of 
in the foundation of colonies, and made over to the veterans of Sci})io, but. at the 
same time, va^t tracts had been retained as Agcr Puhliciis; and no divi^itui among 
the poorer citizens individually {viriiim') had taken place since the Lex Agraria 
parsed, greatlv to the disgust of the Senate, by C. Flamiiiiiis when Tilhune of 
the Pleb', (R.'C. 233.) in terms of which the lands conquered fiom the Senoncs, 
south of Arimiuum, had been portioned out in small lots: and lienee the district 
received the Ager OalUcus RomannsA Moreover, although the Lex 

Licuiki had never been lepealcd, the most important provisions had been violated. 
A large number of the wealthier families had gi*adiially become occujiieis, many 
of them, doubtless, by purchase and inheritance, of an extent far bevond five 
hundred jugers, their docks ntid herds grazing on the public pastures greatly 
exceeded the lawful number, and the free agricultural labourers had been almost 
entirely superseded by slaves, - who, especially after the conquest of Macedonia, 
could be obtained at a very low price On the other haiul, the estates of small 
proprietors had been almost all swallowed up by the rich landholders, and the 
number of the poor was everywhere increasing. It was to arrest the downwaid 
progress of the humbler tlassc-s and to reinody tlie abuses by which it Ij<id been 
faused that Tiberius Onu'chus introduced hi-' cclcbiatcd Lee Srngirtmid . l//n/?7o, 
the declared object of whii-li wa.s to revive, under a modine<l fnin, the ancient 
Lex Licinia. It pr-»po-ed ili.it no .ringle individual .'‘lioidd occiipv moic ihan five 
hundiL<l jugers of th*’ .1/// ?* hut that a failn'r >!iuiiid be allowed a 
fui tiler amount of iw it hnndn-d and fifty jugcH for ca< h of' ids miii'. no( exect'ding 
two, so that no one 'hoiild hold ii.r hiin-'Cif and family nmie tli.ut om* thousand 
Jiigcrs ; tb-u the .'iiijilii- leniaining over ;ilb*i thi' new ailjiMmeiit bad taken 
place ^hould be divided among the j»o(*rei <-iti/« n^, and that fninLs shoultl he 
advanced to them out <'f the treasures be'jueithc-d by Attains bufiieieiit to enable 
them to stock tlieir allotments. It is e\jd nt. from Aviiat lla^ bet-n ''aid above, 
(see p. that a swctjiitig change of tld^ natuie biuldenly introduced, 

although containing dances provhling for compensation in certain cases would 
entail heavy lobS on a large cla^s of persons, and would, in many instances, 
amount to a confi -cation of property. Hence, the bill was met by the most 
violent opposition: but it was parsed notwithstanding, and a .standing coinmi^sion 
appointed to carry it into effect. Tlie diflicnlties and obstinate oppc.sition 
encountered at every ste[> Tendered the progress of this body very slow; and the 
reader of history is well aware, that this and all the other enactments of Tibeiius 
Gracchus and his brtdher were set adde or eluded after the death of the latter.^ 

In the civil strife which preceded the final dls^oIution of the commonwealth, 


Brut 14 Acad. II 5. Ds Inv 11 17. Val Max. V. iv 5 Varro B R I 2. Polyb. 
- See on this point Plut Tib. Graceh. 9 . 

-I Tint iib Gracth 3 seqrj. Liv. Epit LVIII Velleius II. 2. Appian B C I 9. Cic. pro. 
6ext.4b. Victor cle vir id. Cl 
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a vei^’ large portion of the public lands in Italy were alienated from the state and 
made over, by the establishment of military colonies, to the soldiers of the great 
commanders — Sulla, Pompeius, Jidius Caesar, and the Tiiiiinvirs. A considerable 
quantity, however, still remained up to the time of Vespasian, by whom assign- 
uients in Saninium were made to his veterans, and the little that was left was 
disposed of by Domitian, after wiiose reign the state possessed scarcely any 
property in land in Italy, 

In addition to the Lex Cassia — Lex Licuna — Lex Flamhiia^ and Lex 
Seniproina^ v,]\\q\\ have been adverted to in the above sketch, the following 
Leges Agrariae deserve notice. — 

Lex IJiorla^ passed by Sp. Tlioiius, Tribune of the Plebs, B.C. 107. The 
object of this law, as f.ir as we can gather from Appian, was to prohibit any 
farther distribution of land under the Lex Sempronia, and to oulain that the rents 
paid by the occupiers, uho were to be left in undisturbed possession, should, iu 
all time coming, be divided among the poorer citizens instead of being made over 
to the public Exchequer. ‘ 

Lex Appuleia, passed by L. Appuleius Saturnimis when Tiibiinc of the Plebs, 
B.C. 100. This vas the law to which Q. Metellus Xuniidicus refused to swear 
obedience, and was bi consequence, forced to go into exile. * 

I.ex Scrrilia^ proposed by P. Servihus Rullus Tribune of the Plc-bs, B C. 63, 
fur the divisina of the Ager Campauus^ and stiemiously opposed by Cicero, in 
eunsequoucc of wiiose exertions it was thrown out. The speeches tleliveied 
against this law tlirow inucli light upon vaiious topics connected with the Ager 
Pithlicns. ^ 

I^rr .JhVku passed by Julius Cicsar dining bis CouMd.ship, B.C. 50, in terms 
of wln'cii the Ager Campanus was distributed amone twenty thousand citizen.^ 

It would ajipoar that this territory was not occupic<l by large holders, but was 
portioned out in a number of small fanns, and the holders of tiiese were probablv 
tenants belonging to the clas.s dosenbod abr-ve (see p 208). Hence, 
tlieie was no tuniultuous opposition to this measure. The ehief objection 
as the impolicy of depriving the state of the l.irge revenue derived from 

ngi'on which is described by Cicero as — Caput restrae pec unkie, pads 
vriKDiKiitum^ suhsiihion luUi. J'lnu/anuutnm vectigalium, hornum legionunij 
iohitium annoiiae (He leg. agr. II. 211).'* 

1 Appian R.C L 27. Wo have taken it for granted that the true reading in this passage 
Is and not Bc'io,' See also Cic. Brut. aQ l)e Oral II 70 

i idv Epit LXIX. Cic. pro Sest 16 47 Virtordenr iil 62 Appian. B C. 1.29. 

3 See the speeches of Cicero aeainst Rullu-* passim , a'so in Pison 2. 

4 Cic a<I Att ir. hi 14 ad Fam XIII 4 Liv Epit, CIIl. Velleiua II. 44. Suet Caes. 20 
Appian U.C. 11 10 I’lut. Cat min 31. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


TfrE ROMAN REVENUES. ‘ 


DiiFcmit %Vor<N Kctoiimo. — Pa^'ciia — Vectigalia — PublictlfH 

— are the terms enijiloNcd to denote generally the Revenues of Rome, from what- 
ever source derived. 

Pdsrtta, \.c. r.i.'tiue lands sigiulicd because, in the earliest ages, 
the public income un-; drived M)Iely fi(»in llie rent of pasture' fudouirincr to the 
state. Thu' riiny divlarO'^ — /•.7/(/n< nmtr in T(thnJi.< C< U'.irii< flicuiitur 

omnia • v P<>j>'il>:^ ) < -/iln-^' haix t, qnla diu /«><' i-'ulnid I'ntrat." 

Vt'ct'njai i^ the wted U'cd more ficijuently tliaii any other to denote the 
Revenue of the 'tatc ueneially. It i'. probaljly Connected ctyinoloLiieally with 
I'/o’, and may be rcg.irdetl as c<pu\ .ih-nt to the (ireek vO'o;, vliich bcar-s the 
same nie.iniiip. 

Puhlit'uui. iu its wide-'t aocepfation, ctunpielieuded eveiy thing which 
belonged to the comiiuuiity at laruv, and lienee iiKhuled not only the domain 
land-5, (heir pHulucc, and the rA' hoqner, but also road^, biidges, and public 
buildings of all dc'criptions. In a nioic limited sen^e, it sigiiiticd Pectune^ 
the word Vtitiiial iielng, In thU ca'C, imdor.-tood. Indeed, the ellipse is some- 
times supplied, as when Cicero says — hiotjnotus^ qui tx puhlicis ladigalibus 
tanta lucra facit. ^ 

s4oiirccM of ifac iSomau Rerenur. — The Roman Revenues w'ere deiived 
pai'tly from lands, mines, and other property held by the state, partly from taxes 
paid Ijy Roman citizens and by the subjects of Rome. Those subject states ^\ho 
paid a fixed .sum in money were styled Slipendiarip * those who paid a propor- 
tion of the produce of their soil, I cc/iV/a/c.s'; and the latter were regarded as 
occu])ving a more fivounible position than the foiTuer. The terms, however, 
are fiequcntly u.^cd inditferently, and, in point of fact, the provincials, in many 
cases, paid a portion of tlicir taxes accoiding to one system, and a portion 
according to tiie other. 

IScveiiiie derivf'cl from l.aiid, — Tlie Revenue doi iveJ from land was of two 
kinds, according as the land wa^ tlic property of the state, {Ager Publicns, see 
last chapter,) and the occupiers meicly tenants at will or upon leases of limited 
duration, or was the absolute property of the occupiers, subject to cci tain burdens 


1 The chief ancient authorities on the Roman Revenues will be found coUectod and 
arranged in the treatise by I'eter Bnrman, entitled, Vtctfj'aha Fopuli homam, 4to. Leid. 
.734. 

aPlin. II N. XVIIL S 

3 Cic in Verr III 38. 

4 Impoittnm Vedin'il ettrertum quod Slipendtarium dicitur. nt Hi^potn^ ptpien<qne Poenorum^ 
qua^i rictori.ie praeiniutn dc pofoti t-elli, Cic in Vorr HI. 6 comp IV. (><• I>iv. in 3, 
de Pro? Cons. 5 . de legg III. 18 pro Balb. 18. Liv. XXIV. 47. XXXVII. 55 Caes B. G, 
L *4. ViL 10. 
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in favonr of the state. In the former case, the Kc%emie reccivci n.a.’, in the 
strictest sense, a rent paid bv a tenant to his landlord, in the l.itter c.a^c, it was 
what we now term a land-tax. B_v far the larger portion of the public Kevenue 
derived from land in Italv during the commonwctiltli proceeded tioni Ager 
PulUcus. and was tliercfuic’ rent. In the rroviiices beyond the “ea«. on the otlier 
hand, Sicilv, Sardinia, .\friea, Jlacedonia, Asia, and others, the inhabitants were, 
for the most pait, left in possession of tlicir lands, but were icquired to pay a 
fixed sum in money or a certain proportion of the produce of the soil. The 
amount so paid wouhl of course vary according to the cireinnstanccs of each 
particular Province and of each district; and we are aeipountcd with the details 
in a verv few c,t«03 only. Uoine, however, uiiqucstiunahly po='essed .l<;cr 
PnhUeus in the Piovinces as well as in Italy. Tlins. we arc told by Ciceio that 
Sicilv was the niu=t favoured of all the Provinces; tor wiicn it had pa^^'cd into 
the hands of the Uonians, the inhabitants paid them no more than they had 
previou'lv paid to their own kings and rulers. Rut tilthoiich this applied to 
•Sicilv generally, a few states were in a wor-e po.-itiou — Perjiaiicne Sniline 
lyivitates ■<nint hello snhaetae qnornm ager cum o.'Ct jiiihlicn.i P. H. faclus 
tamen illii tsf rcdditii.i. h ager a ceimrilnis locnri .eiihl.' In this case, 
although tlio ancient pioprictors wcie allowed to remain on their estate.*, they were 
ao longer proprietors, bttt tenants, who held upon short leases, and paid a full 
rent for the land which they occupied, .and which the state might take fiom them 
at any time and dispose of at pleasure (p. 208 ) So td.so many of the larger 
cities’in the Provinces possessed, previous to their subjugation by the Romans, 
Ager Puhliauf of their own, wdd<h in certain ca.«cs they would be permitted 
to retain, while in others it would be transferred to their conquerors. 

This being preniised, the Revenue dciiveil from land, under whatever tenure 
it might be held, w.a.s dicided into two hc.ad.s, according a;, it wa.s received from 
cultivated or tnicidtiv.ited land. In the former case it was Iciincil ’hrnmae, in 
the latter, Serijitura. 

Dmiinnc. — IVe have .alii'ady iiointed out (p. that the iMciipici's of 

the After PuhliriH in It.ily, who were tenant- .'it will, paid to the .-t:ite one- 
Icnth of the produce of the aiahlc lan,l,s Tin- wa- the piopnitimi paid by the 
pi'ijjjiictois of o-tates in .NiciU in the ,-hape of l.unl-t.'iv, ■ and this wa.s the 
amount of land-tax in 8aniini.i al-o ; lor we are e\|ri '.'ly told th.at C.'Psar 
punished the Suleitani in that i.-hind by ordering them to p.-iy an ciahth instetid 
of a tithe pro (krumh oetaeii.e penderc into.) " The tithe being therefore 
the ordinary .amount levied in Italy and in the Piovinces first subdued, w.as u-sed 
as the general term to denote the proportion of the produce of arable land paid 
to the =tate in the shajic of rent or of land-tax, whalcicr that proportion might 
be in reality. Thus, although vineyards and oliicyards usually paid a fifth, this 
wa.s included under the design.ation of ; and Cicero, when enumerating 
the various extortions connived at by Veires, inses such phrases as the following 
— Quid? .Imcstratini mixeri, imjmxitii vr.K M \(;n’i.s uix'L'.'ii.s, ut ip^ix reliqui 
nihil jiercl, nonne, &c. ■* .\ great ma.ss of cuiious iufonnation with regard to 

the working of the tithe .system in Sicily, in all its details, will be found embodied 
in the third oratimi of the second action against Verres, the whole of that division 
of the speech being devoted to this subject. The occiqiiers of the public lands 

1 etc. in Verr. tit. 6. 
i Cic. in Verr. Ill 6 8 et pnssim. 

3 Hi«t. de hello Afr. cap. ult, 
i Cic. In Verr. III. 39. 
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who paid Decumae are usually termed Aratoi es, and as such arc opposed to tho 
Fecuarii or Pastorca^ lo be mentioned in the next paragraph. 

sicripiiiia In addition to the arable lands from which Decumae were 

exacted, the state possessed vast tracts of wiid woody and mountain pasture 
(^silcae — b-altna — paxcua — ]>n>:lio)ies) in various parts of Italy, especially in 
Samnium and Lucania, to which sheep and cattie were diiven in summer fiom 
the hot plains on tlie se.i coast, (greges orium longe ahiguntur cx Apulia in 
Sam/dum acsticatum,) * a system still followed, and indeed rendered neces.sary 
by tho climate and natural features of the country. Those who turned out their 
flocks and herds on tlie public p.astiircs were termed Fecuarii - or Pastores, and 
were obliged to make a declaration to the Collector of Revenue for the disti ict 
{ad Fuhlicanum projileri) of the number, which was written dowm in a register 
kept fur the puiTrose, and hence the money levied was called Scriptura, and the 
land il.-elf Ager Scripturarius’ {Sc)-ipturariu.-i ager puhlicus appellatur, in 
quo ul p'.cora puscantur, cerium aesest: quia Fublicanus scrihendo conjicd 
rationcm cum paslore.) If any one was detected in turning out cattle not 
registered (vi iiiscrlptum peens paverinl)* he was liable to be prosecuted liy the 
Collector of tiie Revenue; but a fraud of this desciiption must be distinguished 
from a violation of the Lex Licinia, committed when an iudividual turned out 
a gi-eater number of sheep and oxen upon the public pastures than the provisions 
of that law aliowcd to anyone indiviilual (p. 271.; The Plebeian AeLiiles are 
gciteially mentioned the persons who iu-iituted piocecilings .against trans- 
gressors of tlie sttatutc (p. 102.) 

I lierc wcie public rasluies m Sicily .il'O, in .Vsi.i, in .Vfiica, and doubtless in 
nearly all tiie provinces.^ 

yi'rlnlln, Arc.— In aililiiioii to the income derived from Decumae and Scrip- 
tura, large sums wcie ollauicd from luine.s, {imlalla.) including minerals of 
everv description, which, togcihor with the timber and other productions ot the 
public forests, may be cl.issed under the head of Ager Pubheus. An ancient 
decree of the Senate forbiule the avorking of mines in Italy; but mines of gold, 
silver, copper, iron, lead, and cinnabar, the property of the state, were worked 
with great profit in tiie Province.s, especially in Spain, wbicli w is above all other 
countries rich iit mineral wealtli, {Metada auri — argenti — aeris -ferri— plumb! — 
luinii : Jodinae aurariae — argeiihiriae —Jtrrariae — miniariae; aurifudiaae—argemi- 
fodbiae.')'^ In like manner, Keienue was obtained from stone rpiarries, {lapici- 
dinae.) especi.illy the giindshme riuarries of Crete, {Coioriae,)' from chalk-pits, 
(crelip'diuae,)^ and, above all, from salt-works, {sulmae,) which were turned to 
advantage from a very early peiied.® The Revenue derived from the value of 
the salt itself must be distinguished from the tax upon salt, {vectigal ex snhiria 
annona.') instituted by the Censors C. C .audius and if. I.ivms,“' (li.C. 20-1.) and 
we nniv perhaps infer, from a pas-age in Livy, ^ ^ that the sale of salt under the 
republic was a government monopoly. 


I Varro K R. II 1. Hor tpoii I 27 

J I. IV. X. 23 47. XXXIII. 42. XXXV 10. 

3 Vest .s V. Sattum, p 302 s V. i>c/ tiiturarius, p 333 Liicil fragm lib XXVI. Plaut 
True I. ii. 41 seqq. 

5 C'i'c in Verr II. 2. pro leg Manil. 6. ad Fam. XIII 65. PMn H X XIX 3. 15. 

6 Plin. II N XXXIII 4 7 XXXIV. 10. IT. XXXVIl 13. Liv. XXXIV. 21 XXXIX. 24 
XLV. IS. 2!l Strab III. p 146 

7 Digest XXXIX iv 15 

8 Digest. VII. i l.l. XXIV. iii. 7. , 

3 Plin. II N XXXL 7. Liv. I. 33. Cic. pro leg. Man. 7. 

10 Liv XXIX. 37. 

II Uv. II. 0. 
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Finallv, under this head we may class the money lai'ed fn-in the sale of 
timber and i'rom the tar woiks (picarkic) iu the public forc.-ts. ^ 

I*oMoria. — The export and import dues lc^ied at tlic varii>ns -caports iu Italy 
and the Provinces formed another vciy important ijiaiich of ]h‘\cnuc. M e hear 
of the existence of Purtorla during the regal peiiod, and of ihcii temporary 
abolition bv Publicola. - The amount of the PoUorm aiipnumtcd tlie 
empire it'cif extended, both by the vast increase of tlie foici^n trade of Italy, 
and also liv the duties levied in other counirie'=. Mliirli ucje appmpiiatcd ly the 
Roman treasurv \\fien the countries tliem-iclvcs weie .'id»ju;^atetl. baceilitis 

Metellus Xepo-S -i^hen Praetor, (B.C. CO,) pa-^eii a law alioli-hing P^rtoria 
in Italv;^ l)ut thev \^e^e revi\ed by Ca-sar, ^ and continued by siierceding 
ernpeiurs. ^ 

Burinan has pointed out tliat the tenn Poitorium^ althougli properly ilen.»ting 
what wc call was sometimes a|>plied to a t<dl jeiid on cro'^.-'ing a bridge, 

and also to traii'It dues ibr goods moiely passing through a countiy'. ^ 

It cannot be doubted ilnit both the articles subject to duty and the amount of 
the duty inr.tt iiu^c varied for dltferent places and for dineunt peiiod-*. but 
upon those points wo are almost totally dotitute of informatiuii. It would appear 
that at Syracuse, in the time of Cicero, the PoiUn'ui ueie an ad valorem duty 
of live per cent. ® I'uder the empire, the otdinary tax iijjon aitii-les imj'orted 
into Italy seems to luue been two and a-half per cciit. ad valuiem;*’ and this 
ifi piobabiy what Suetonius teims PnHtcnm Quafiraipisimne. *' 

The Portorla^ Decumw:, «aud Srrintura formed the three chief S(»ui('cs of 
Revenue during the mo't flomi'idng period of the republic, and as .'^ijch, aie 
classed together by Ciccio — iPi I'nine cx Uintu, n<'aue cx deenmi^, iicipio ex 

8cri}itura vectitjal con.<cimfi potrst sarpe totius anni /rurtus nno 

rumore p'./irnli, attptf' uuitfMlli A/roir, wnittitnr (Pro. leg. Man C.) 

'I'l ihiitiiiii ua«: a prope.ty tax, being a per centage levied ujdm the fortune 
of (.u'l Jf'inui I iti/en. r.a'ed in tlic fioks of llio rcn-.,u->. ’Jhe *.ii ii i li*-! 
in ihi-* ii,a'ui.-r i!"'"* n-'t .ijjpi-.n h.ac he ii c 'U'lth-i.ibh' uiutl th<* p: h,i i- <<f 
gi.nifujj jii\ til ill-- ticMjt*, \> .i> I’ )I. lie'll thi> li Ilf ftuw.iiil th* |i'/. »■ U 

ot tlie iiih'i-u,.) w.T.- i; n"t alt a'-'.'i-r. applied f.i m.tk > po-M-i m fir 

til-' iu< hiliUn, uimI <.;h<! I" ; • .1 u.u ‘‘ It u i' pu-I by all lai/-:)' who 

Were I’ati ujan-* and I’l-h Mil- ahK ■ ■- W ■ ti i I, iiii-'.-l, ita oii" - c M-ion, 

a thii’ii fi/r o\'-ni['n'>*u p'lf-ri' 1 h\ ih-* p i-uiJ-. ai.<l aii.;ur'«. hut it u.i- not 
a!I(a\e<i, ^ The amount rab-.’d ariiiii.dly \aiied acc.-nluii; to the dtomui-Is of the 
piihlic seivice, and was fi\-"l In (lie Senate, who wire -^aid ri-kc'i'r fr’’/ I'ni/i, 
while the people currelatively were said conferre trih"f<iia. Sime th-i a iioiint 
rerpiired varied from year to ypar, the r.ate per cent, nni-t, iu lih-i manner, 
have vari-.d; an*! we cannot feel certain that property of everw de-cripti ei was 
rated equally. It is stated that Cato, -whose Ceuv-rdiip (B.C. 1-^1; was marked 

^ Cic Diut 22 lUu'e'-r. L 'ivi. 17 Vecfi-J t' ^ahnanttn, md-iflortiin p* pu .(riarurn 

• Liv II 0 1 'i,in\ V 22 

3 Liv XWTh 7 KL j 1. Ur-iu*i It ^ C'ic m Verr 7i— 7.» tie loj? agr. II 29. 

4 Ci'’ a l Att. II IG cornp. a-l (; F I 1 Dion C.i'-'- XXXVII 51. 

5 .‘'ll T C e'‘- 4 ; 

8 J>i nCci«s XLVriI 14 Ti.if \’.n XIII •>! 

‘ Sfiieo <M '!{» 14 Pliii, II X XII 14. Sii • '.n Vitcll 14. 

® Cic in Vorr II 7 t 

* Qmritil rli '''am . 1 '»o 

Sueton. Vi - ip 1 {omr S^mmacli L'np X 02 

11 Liv. IV Co V 10 VI .2' 

1 2 Liv. I\'. 60 The relaxation mentioned in Liv, 11 0. does not appear to have been per- 
manent 

1 s Liv. XXXIII 42. 
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bv sintrular severitv, taxed certain articles of luxury at l-30th per cent, on a 
greatly exaggerated valuation. ' 

7'riliHlnm seems to hare been regularly levied from the in.stitution of the 
Census bv Servins Tullius- until the triumph of Aemilius I’aulus, in IS.C. 167, 
after the complete subjugation of ilacedonia, nhen such vast sums weie poimed 
into the Roman trea.-iirv that thi.s tax was abolished as no longer necessary 
(Oin)ii Maciilrtiinn ijazii. quae f nit maxima, jnUitus cstPauliis: tantum in 
w rurium pecuniae inrexit, ul itiiiii.t imperatorm praeda Jinem attulerit tribu- 
toniDi.)^ This immunity continued for one hundred and twenty-four years ; 
but in the Consulship of Hirtiiis and I’ansa, (B.C. 43,) a few months only after 
Ciceio wrote the paragraph quoted above, the inipovei ished state of the e.xeheqiier 
rcndeied it necessary to reira]>osc tlie 'd'ributiiin, which was regularly levied 
under the empire. * 

.4lthoui;h Trihiitiim, in the restricted sense of the word, was paid by Roman 
citi/.ens alone, a tax of the same nature, and sometimes designated by the same 
name, was levied in the Rrovinces al-o. Thus, we are told by Cicero, that in 
Si^ilv — 1 1, urns Siculi ex mu.-m quataitiiii fribiila couferunt;^ we hoar from the 
same authoiitv of a poll tax in the I'ioviuee of Cilicia, which included part of 
riiMU'a. {(iii'iHiimui nihd aUn, I iii.a imperata sold non posse,) ^ 

nml Appi.in. ' who llomi-lmd uiuler Iladiian. informs iis that in his time the 

nails and Cilicians paid a ]ioII tax annually, amounting to one per cent, on 
the piopertv of each individual; but that the impost on the .Tens w.as he.ivier 
in (oii-equencc of their frequent rebellions. 

Aiiiither tax, thiting from an early period of the commonwealth, svas the — 

Vlurtiitia .xiamiiiii«‘ioiiiiin— a duty of five per cent, on the value of 
nianiuniltcd slaves. This tax w;is instituted B.C .357, under very extraordinaiy 
cii'eumstauccs, the law by which it w.as impo.sed having been passed, not in the 
Comitia at Rome, but in the c.amp .at Sutrinm.® This is the f.ax spoken of by 
Cicero when he savs—Poi loriis ItuUae sublalis, agro Campano diviso, quod 
vecligal sup, ‘rest domesticnm, praeter t-icesimam .?• and it appears to have con- 
tinued without change until the reign of Caraciilla, (A.D. 211— 217,) by whom 
it w.as raised to ten percent.; (decima manumissionum ;) but his immediate 
Bucec.s.sor JIacrinus reduced it to the original rate. The money realised from this 
source w.as termed Auruin Vkesimarium, .and in the earlier ages of the republic 
was hoarded, “in sanctiore aerario,” to meet extraordinaiy emergencies. “ 

The charo-es entailed by the large standing armies maintained under the empire, 
and the bounties paid to soldiers on their disch.arge, taken in connection with the 
rapid diminution of the Revenue derived from the Ager Ptihlicus in Italy, rendered 
the imposition of new taxes inevit.able. The most remarkable of the.se were— 

Vcciianl Itci uni Vciiiilium This W.as introduced after the civil wars, and 

consisted” of a per centage levied upon .all commodities sold by auction or in 


1 I.iv. XXXIX. It 

S Cia^ee Off. li 2v nnd so al-so Plin- H N. XXXIII. 3 

I riul Aem I'aiil. 3.S. Cio ad Kam XII 30 Philipp 11.37. 

.1 Co inVerr II -V) and folloa mg c . aiders 

« Cic ad Alt V 10 comp ad lam 111 8 

a VIl‘‘m/*'’A7 nlllrfcounJe mhil memonMe gcUicm : ai'ff quad legen, noto ejrempk ed 

Sulnlm m claim tn'clun de vicenma eorum, qui maniumttcentur, tuhl 

9 Cic ad Alt. II. IS tyvx'tii i-i 

10 Dion Cass. LXX V 1 1- 9- LXX\ III. — 

II Lir. XXVII. \Q. 
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open market. It was originallv one per cent, upon tlie price (centaima rerun 
venalium.) Tiberius, soonaftei his accessiyii to the throne, \\as camestiy soliciied 
to abolish this tax; but he refused upon the 
plea — viilitare aerarium eo sHh.<iiilio niti. 

Two years afterwards, however, (A.D. 17,) 
when Cappadocia was reduced to a Province, 
he lowered the duty to one half per cent. 

(ducentesimam in posterum statuit;) but in 
A.D. 31 he found it necessary to rcliim to 
the centesima^ A\hich was finally abolished by Caligula in A.D. a ctincessioa 
commemorated upon the small brass coins of that emperor by the letters U.C’C. 
(remissis centt.dnii^,) as may be seen in the annexed cut. ^ 

Vrciiual i?iaiicipiorum Votinliutn. — The last mentioned tax did not apply 
to the sale of t-iavc', upon the price of whom Augustus levied a duty of tuu per 
cent, {quinqnarjesima^) which lie applied to military puq>oses and to tlic payment 
of night watchmen. This two per cent, had l)ccn auginentcil to four per cent, 
before the second Consulsliip of Nero, (.V.I>. .oG,) by whom it was at that time 
modified in so far that he made it payable l)y the seller and not by the huyer 
(^Vectigal quoque quintae et vicesimae vmalinm mancipiorinn remi^sum^ sprek 
magis quam i% ^c.) ^ 

Figesima iiercdiintium — Instituted bv .\ugustu3 A.D. G. It wa?, as tllfl 
name implies, a tax of five per cent, on successions and legacies, none being 
exempt except very near relations, rZy ‘raw cvyytuZ:'^) tluU is, })n)hably, 

those who were tcclinically termed sni hercdcs and poor jicr^ons ^^llo inherited 
to a small amount. ^ The discontent occasioned by this impost was deep, and 
was loudly expressed, and the people submitted otily from a dread of something 
still more obnoxious. * .Alodifications were iiUro<luccd by Xen-.a and Trajan ; but 
no important change took place uufil the reign of Caracalln, by whom, in this case 
as well ns in the i igcdnid ?nanu/)ii'!^ioni/m, tlic five per cent, was rai>ed to ton per 
cent. blit his successor Macrimis re-l<»icd matters to tlieir fi>rnior foofiii^. ^ 

4{un«lrns<'*>in>n: l.ilMim. — Among the varions IJCW taxes (rrrffguii'l unra 
ef ifiauf/iia) imposed by Caligula, v. a duty 
of two and a-half per cent, on ilio amount in 
dispute in nil suits at law i/tthut afgur 
iudicik, ^ddi'um'pic cnnf'rptK^ qinidnuj' -iunn 
surnmae de <pia lltijftrt tnr Thi.s was 
probably the tax whose abolition is commem- 
orated, on l.ugc lirasscs of Oalba, by the 
legenil R. XL. or Rlmi.ssai: XXXX, ort^L'AD- 
RAGENS. ReMI.SSAE. 

IVliat the Qnadrnge.dma and Qninqna- 
ge.dma^ repealed by Nero may have been we 
have no mean"? of deciding ; but the words of 
the historian, who records tiieir abolition, seem 
to imply that they were illegal exactions. ^ 




1 The chief authorities regarding: the arc. Tacit. Ann. I 7S II 49. Dion Cas-. 

LVIIL 16. LIX 9 Suet Cal. 16 

2 Dion Cass LV. .11 Tacit Ann. XIII. .31. 

9 Dion Cass LV 2> Suet. Octav. 49 

4 Dion Cass LVI 28 , 

a Piin. Paneg. 36. Dion Cass. LXXVII. 9 LXXVIII. 12. comp. Ulpian in collat. leg 
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Mode of rollecting ihc Revenue — Tiie Itoman Revenue was, for the most 
part, not collected directly, but the different ta.ves in Italy and in the Provinces 
were farmed out, that is, were let upon lease to contractors, nlio undertook, at 
their own risk and cost, to levy the dues, and to pay a fi.ved sum annually into 
the treasury. 

The persons who entered into thc.«c contracts with the slate were regarded as 
forming a distinct class, (ordo.) and rvere all comprehended under the general 
name ot PunLiCANi ; (quia piddico fruuutur but those who farmed particular 
taxes were frequently distinguished by a title derived from the impost in which 
they were specially interested, and thus the terms Dccumani, Scriptumrii, and 
Portitores'^ are applied to the lessees of the Decumae, Scriptura, and Portoria; 
the persons from whom these taxes were collected being respectivelv the Aratores, 
Pecuarii, and Mercatores. Occasionally also, the contractors who fanned the 
taxes of a particular district or Pro\ ince were named from the country in question, 
and licnce vision! is used by Cicero to denote the Puhlicani who farmed the 
Revenues of the Roman Province of Asia " 

The state, in granting the lease, «as said locare eectigalia, and the process 
was called localio: those who took the lease were said conducere or redimere, 
and hence rcdcmtorcs, n hich is a general term for contractors of any kind, is 
sonictimcs employed as .synonymous with Publican!. 

To farm the Revenues, or even a portion of the Revenues, of a large Province, 
re(|uircil an immense C'lahlishment of slaves and subordinates of every kind, as 
Well as vast warehou^c.s for storing, and Heels of mcrcliantmcn for transporting 
ffoin place to |)lace, tlie produce collected. An enterprise of this m.agnitude was 
ob\ iously beyond the means of any private individual, however wealthy, and was 
always undertaken by joint stock comp.anics, which were called societates, the 
partners being termed socii. The Pnblicuni had become a body of importance 
as early as the second Punic war, ’ .and their numbers, wealth, and influence 
incre<ased with the extension of the Roman empire and the increase of its Revenue. 
The societates, during the last century of the republic and under the early 
emperors, * were composed chiefly of members of the Equestrian order, v ho, as 
we have already explained, (p. 101,) were in reality the class of monied men. 

In fact, the Equites, as a body, may be said to have had a monopoly of this 
department of mercantile speculation; and in .all matters relating to the collec- 
tion of the public revenue Equites and Pullicani became convertible terms. 
Although the Romans looked with little respect upon traffic conducted upon 
a small scale, the Puhlicani were alw.ays treated with great respect ; and by 
Cicero, who, however, had a special object in view, tliey are complimented in 
the most high flown language — Flos euim equituni Ihniianonim. ornamentnm 
civitatis, jinnamentum rcipuhlicae, Publicanoniin ordine cuntinetiir ; (Pro. 
Plane. 9 ;) and it would appear that among the diftcrent classes of Puhlicani 
the farmers of the Decumae held the most honourable place — Dccumani, hoc est, 
principcs et quasi Senutores puhlicanorvm (In. Verr. II. 71.) 

The dutv of letting the different bnanches of the Revenue to the Puhlicani 
devolved, as we have seen, (p. 20,3,) on the Censors, and hence the.se leases 


1 It is doubtful, however, whether the word Pnrtitor is not confined to the persons in tht 
employment of those Fublicani who farmed the Forfona, to the tide-waiter''., namely, wh«j 
watched the vessels as they loaded and discharged, and exacted the duties, seo Non. a v 
Fortiloren, p 15 ed GerL 

2 Cic. ad Att I 17. 

* Liv. XXIII 4R. 49. 

4 Tacit Ann. IV 6. 
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wore ircnerally for a pono*i of five years. The locatio of tlie tavis for al! 
the ProNincos, except 8icily. ^ took ])]aeo in tlie Injnm, l,y pnl'Iic aiK ti'in : the 
upset price nas an^mcnteil l>y the Iii«hlinir of tin' (cm; . liidr'. the 

person wlio offoreil the ai]\ajicc hoMiui^ up hii fiimii*. hoiH e dio p’lM-' - A /A rc 
dujitnm — Jlgitn liccri.'^ Sumotiini s h '1 a\^av i»\ tlo' aol'air <<1 (•aij idMon, a 
sum was offered beyond tlie real value of the tax: and '^^e lin ! (Aamph ^ "f the 
Piddicani pclitioiiing the Senate to cam-el. or at no.difv, i!,f- ti im- of tiie 
barg'aiii tpii df^ C'tn^t>)dnL< cnnilujiiitut^ fpitslt '‘inf ii 

cujiiditate prohip^n<. idmium mugno cmidaxh'--' v( indacn ' fwr In-'mt,, 
laicriDit. ® 

Kacli S<'>r}r(as liad a ehairman or president call-d Maur, ^ w): i rnndu' l.jil 
tl:e hiddiii" at tliC'c aueti.m^, (hence termed <tiir/,,r i ni/'f«>ni-.) and who o,i>e 
geciiiity to the state f ir tlie due perfi»rmance of the Ct-iidiiioni uf the •■-']'■ and Ih--' 
terms nt the contract, ^ w hidi, Imm beiuij drawn up bv tlic Ceii''’! win- < all.-d 
Lrgrs CLii'<orla(\ In addition to the each* >o('/das’ h.i l a Mana-.-r 

styled Mwjhkr .S'ocA^/^V, ®a buMiiC'^ man, who p-ncrally rcniairnd at Ih-m--, 
kept the accounts, conducted the ci rrespomlencc, and oxoici'cd a ii' nil .-‘Up* r> 
iutendence o\cr the athdis ot the company. Under ids immediate control wcio a 
nuniher ()t ofheiaN. w ho took < liaii:c of different depaitnient«, and thc'C iiispe''tors 
^\erc said dni'c optiu^ pro nr > hi op'.-rh ^o<'iciatis ^ hence wc find 

in Cicero such expre^dons a^ the Trr.utius, mens VLCCssarin^i, 

operas }n poitn et sf'nptnni Asia' yom UHUii^irn {hilii: — In maiorem 7 no(/'/; 7 i 
a te pclo^ Cv. Papanu^ gni in oy)c//^' tvs socPtalis^ tneare^ cnrcspic ut 
€H(S^ ojn.reic gnam gi atiS'.imni' ^/nt S‘>r (^.■^ — ^ oii/z/ciA/s’ gni in iinrtu »SV 7 Yt- 
cusis opr ras dahat^ ^ <S;c. 

Allliounli nearly the wlcde of tlie U'iina:i Revemie wa-= rollectoil aecoidino to 
tlic 'tern dc'c'iihed above, the / n'l/'fiiniy paid le, II'>n;an ciiiztii', formed 
an e\ee]ition. Ihi- tax wa-^ orltriiiallv applied to the pi\iiifi;t of (he anin', ((ti's 
7nihffn'n) c\nt] wa*-. it wo-iM mviii. Jr\h-d hypemoU' eniiil.d Tn'-n i v i a, it, 
Iiywlmm it w,i' di'hm'vd to ihe .'oldh i wiihoit ih'. m.-h t’.r ? id lie 

tren'Uiy, L\tiy lim n, I'otiii.-i tr.I wi;'. tl, , '{.div n . i.' - i-^ 

in (h( -• o!.- mil*. !di-!|!.(.“ 


_'S«;aI ha.. Im-. .. 'Mt.-d, on tie ;ni:ho,i!\ o| I lut,.h !i. (Pomp. 

4;>,) that tie- t-tal amount of tiie meoa... .,f (he 'tato. fn.a (\,i\ ,'o:uu-. \Ki'. 
beline (!m- coiepe -!' of lAnnpciii. in the ci't. Lam ni.lIe.H' o! i-', and that 

it w;i' inciea.-ed hy hhn to ;jJo million-j, the i.-iniLr .'Um b.-inM Mjul\ ;ilent. in 
round immbci.', to .’'li-iliiiL', (he latter to Put it is 

scarcely poS'ihlt.* to^ believe that eithei of the>e Muns wnuM iiave hem sullii ieiit 
to cover the expenditure of tlic eommouwealth at that epocli : and it w ill be '^eon 
upon icIeiTin;^ to the orig-inal. tiiat the word, of liie bionra[ihcr do not m . (-..arilv 
imjiiy that lie comprehendcil tlie whole revenue derived l.v limne fiom all iier 


J The taxes of S cil> K t in the island it.elf Cic in Wrr II a Ci 

ascetic m Verr I '( m || e . .. j .. 

S Cic. ,1.1 Alt. I 17. 

I PauL Dmc s v. M,i„rr: < -p 151 Ti-'iid Ascon in Cic <liy in Q (' ic 
puy,r,u,„r,,m pn«r,p,-,. a,.,l l.mco V„„r,pr. i, snm. tiniee ae cnfiniK nt t, I’ull c. J ' 
5 \irrn I, I V 5 to A-con .irlCc .n\crr I.-.t rnleh y , ->1 O.Micn,.. 

phJiLrJLmi'^lTr’' gc''pro'lw'-,3'"'""''’'’ ''''' '' ’• 'cenMtni. andar. 

Att. XI. lO.adFam XIII. 0, in Verr. R 70 comp in Verp III. 4 | ad Fam. 


B See Flant AnI III 8. .V3 nto ip Aul r.cll IX m v.irrn I, I, V v 181 Fanl nice 
8.T aprarn tn/nni, p •> Pseu'l Avrun aU f'lr. ir. V'««. t ii A 

»,ond'^„Tn‘nre‘'Ah1/S;iA^^ ‘ooUamcd",n‘',h;' 
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possessions, and very probably his observation applied to the Eastern Provinces 

b eoL calculated (Decline and Fall, Chapter YI.) that the general 

of Au^rh after tlie accession 

Ywf f '•? «“• "bile both 

tvenck and Cinzot consider tins estimate too loiv. 

iTr.-vV,' U yory^/rz/A/*! ui, U tS, nXS, 

no, ,„e •“ •- f<— -'enue. 




w 



Sacreil T’teusil«, (soe p. ”91,’) from the frieze of the temple of Jupiter Touans at Fouie. 
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REFEnEXCES. 


HEFEllEyCES TO ClUPTEn VIIL 


The Roman Revenues.— Minjuanlt, / nU }nUJ, II. 

p. 14!*, •■'< 14 . \\ ilienj", pnhh.' liuinifin, p. si|i| , 4^1. B'pp 

ivla'lv]:;, uo'f / n 'f / mi-/, 1] j» Mpp 

TorilJflitUl, '>^<u<i‘(n pi'i>iip„tf I > • t njfi'n'i -/ // ft \ pjifihrru <r)i 

Jimn. J'l'iiiJ, V'i»i‘ 'lb' sfant -I ■ ■ hi! ti he 

po" kV-C., Lei[i/i^'. lb''!. 

Revenue derived from Land -Mathias, 

<la< V' '.‘I -‘j-.i! ff hf, Lil.mytn, Lsvj. 

Metalla, &e — Hir'^chfci'i, rufn--u'hui\ii'-i>, p. 7-, Uwnici, }>'<•' 

k> im loni. L.iil»ac4i, IS^O. Vorjni.'i In-'r. I.nf , II. 

sujjjjl.j p, 71*3 (Lex inotalli Vipusem-'H). 

PortOria — HuiuLert, doi/auf-i ft rh^': ’ionI()U'«e» 

1S07. Naquet, 'unpCts imlif'h, &c., l*ans, JS7'5. C.iguat, Kfwtc 
hitf'torbiue mr ns impCU mdtrect-'*y Pivri-=, 

Tributum.-- (bbry it<n Crn-iU'i }iiid dU- Sh yry tbr 

fniforni inoK y.* d, Ik-rlin, 1*^47. Zacliana von ^nr 

K' rt/dni'M th ■i i"n>. m nr 'm dn' r‘.> d ^ St. Pvtuif-Liirg. lMt3. 

luiltertu-^. Zur !!'> hnldr il> t i.nn. I'l dnd^f' to'ni .s- d Aif'judH’< (.J.ihtl* Jiir 
Isatioiial’-koiionn''. 1 p. ‘ILi, '•■(-( . \'. p. 13."), M|q : p *211, , \’IIl. 

p ^1, ; p, 3')"), .'.ipp': Sl..l*ri, Jhi io'u. h‘rnnd''f'‘Ui i f i nr '■'On ;> 

.M uik’Ik II, I '^77. 

Vigesima Manumissionum — lln M iitVI.I, i nr - 1 o, l. p. bs, 

tqi j i '*■ 1,1 Mf !i i» ilaa l>‘ I nil p'd d" , ni.f/n ni' ' '/) •! > 'I 111 ‘I II' !n iHf id ^ d- 'i 
£'<irii‘<, I’oifitt". I''<2. \ l.i"!''- 'Ill Ax iiiipijf-- iK'I’i''/' ' h' \ lei 

Jlvinnui' (Kt’V ^vu' r. ile ilioit, i'xSi, j». 101 , ■'qfp). 

Vigesima Hereditatium.- li-u-lioft-n, Amynn hhnu, ]>. 322 , 

Bonn, 1S4S. C/d‘ i 'Hrhiii/>/n?, 1. p 02, &<[q C'.ignat, Kfndr 

hi'd>i iqi/r, kl'C.. p 173, .'■qtj. Catlli«-IIl, Ildpodn ndle -Iirri ^xiuin (Studio 
dociun. di storia 0 diritto, \'I. p. 273, ’^qq. ). 

Mode of Collecting' the Revenue —Xcnoiioulos, ])* sorO 

pvhliranonnn Ib'innunnna hidona nr mUnrn /ndtriah^ Bomlini. Is71. 
Colin, De nalorri '■on. Ifii n ni jum ituninid^ tpmf piddirm rornhiinq jJoi < 

1^70; Zxim vnm. Ibrnno'erh', p. i.">3, sq<{., Beihn, IS73. Le<lrn, i)i< 
pidii'ii'a'im O d‘i '</.nh< n rhijnhini). Pari'', 1^70. Biotrich, Jhdrii'p -.ur 
Kninfnn'i <h h roin. Str-ur rj 'trhi' i''ifd> //is’, Leipzig, 1^77* Pra&a, ■'‘ur la 

eoci^tes vectbjalitnnt'i, Montauban, 188*4. 



CHAPTER IX. 


ROMAN LAW AND THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


It mtist not bo supposed that we are now about to sketch even a faint outline 
of Rom.in Law considered as a science. To execute sucli an undertaking in a 
satisfactory manner would require the space of a large volume instead of a short 
ch.apter. Our object is very limited. We propose — In the first place, to name 
the different sources fiom which Rom.an Law was derived. In the second place, 
to advert very hiiefiv to those portions of the national code, a certain acquain- 
tanre will) which is absolutely indispensable before we can form a distinct idea 
of the political and socijil .state of the people ; and here wc must confine 
oui.^dvcs to an exposition of the broad and .simple principles recognised 
anil nnder.stood by the community at large, without attempting to ex- 
jilani the comiilieatod modifications and .subtle refinements which were 
introduced by jnri.scon.snlts, e.'peeiaiiy under the empire. Lastly, to 
convey a general idea of the mode of procoiiiire, both in civil suits and 
in crimiii.d inipcarhinents.' 

It will be romemliered that in chapter III. p. 110. we made a state- 
ment of the characteristic rights of Roman citizens and of the sub- 
divisioms of those rights. The /iw Siijf'i-in/ii and the Tii.< Hitnonim we 
have now di.scussed and illustrated .as fully as our limits will permit; 
and in addition to what h.as been already said regarding the lux 
Pmnirationix, some f.irtlier remarks will be made in the concluding 
portion of this chapter, when treating of criminal trials. As yet wc 
have said nothing upon the lux Connuhii and the lus Commercii, the former 
conijirehending the relations existing between parents and children as well as 
l.'Ctween husbands and wives, the latter embr.aeing the difierent modes in ivhiclt 
property might be legally acquired, held, liansferrcd and defended. Tlicse topics 
will now occupy our attention ; hut before entoiiiig upon any portion of the Civil 
Law, we must exiimine into the foundations on uliieh it rested. 

.i^iguificacioti of ilic word Ins. — It'S, when used in a general sense, answers 
to our word Law in its widest acceptation. It denotes, not one particular l.nv nor 
collection of laws, but the entire body of principles, rules and statutes, whether 
written or unwritten, by whicli the public and tiie private rights, the duties and 

1 The following works will be found highly useful to the student who may dosire to 
examine closely into the topics touched upon in this chapter —Corpus Juris Civilis Ante- 
lustinian', edd. B-ieLktng, Bethmttnn-UoHiveg, Ac. Ronn. 18115, &c — Huen, Lehrbuch d. 

j p„ T-K-HnUr, ^ clevcnth edition 'i— Xuu^nv 

<!• •!' r ■ •* '• ■» .{ -It des Besitzeg, and, indeed 

a •• •■ . • ■ . ■ ich d. Ciiilprocesses. Bonn. 

Itfi / • *r ■ ■ ■ • ■■ ' ! lelb lS2d — Das Roo- 

u .-■■I', \ ■ ■ ' I • • ■ • ! - ' : ■ * Criminalrecht d. Roemer 

Leips. 1844 Oetb Geschichte d. RoemUchen Criminalprocesses, Leips 1842. 
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the obligations of men, as members of a commiinitj, are defined, inrulratoel, 
protected and enforced. Roman u riters usualh* recognise a threefold division — 

1. lus Naturale — 2. Ins Gentium — ij. lus Civile. 

1 . Ins Naturale., comprehending tho«;e duties which are acknowledged and 
performed by the great mass of mankind, whether civilized or barbarous. JSuch 
are, the union of the .‘=e\cs in maniage or otherwise, the rearing of chililren, and 
the submission of the latter to their parents. 

2. Ins Gentium, compivheiubrjg the prineijd* « of right and wrong, uhii h are 
generally acknowleds^ed and a»‘te<l np"n hv all hodie.s of men ^^ho h.ive att. lined 
to political organization — t/ui>il snnfr afi^num <t hoiimn eat. Such aie. the 
plain rules of honc'ty ami cipiity, tin Importance of truth, the rxpediemy and 
necessity ofadiicring to treaties and compacts deliberately concluded. 

For mo«t practical purposes the [u'i Naturae and the Ins Gentium may fio 
included under one head, the latter hein^. in reality, inclndod in the firmer, 
and thus Cicero (Tusc. 1. 13) declares — n.h) lunnium (jeuhum I>k\; X VTt'u 
putau'la This will not, however, lndd good universally: f>r, by the Iwi 

Natnr<(le ail men enjoyed personal freedom, ahlnnigh the condition of slavery 
was recognised by all, or nearly all, the civilized nations of antiquity, and hence 
the remark of FloreiUinus (IHg. I. v. 4) — Scrcitus est constitctio U'RIS 
GE.vriL'M ^ua qnis (lomiuia alieno rovn.’v .v\ii'R\m suhiirifur. 

3. Ins f'ivile^ comprehending all tlic u^.igcs and laws which serve to regulate 
the internal admini'itrathm of any partjcubir <-ominnnity. Itcnce, when .speaking 
of the Romans, Ins Civile denotci the uholc body of Roman Law, from what- 
ever ‘•■ource derived.^ The niuH im]Miitant of tlicsc sources wc shall now 
proc<.'.'d biiefly to enumerate. 

I. fl .\ff 'S aiMilarsim. — roru’al laws ucre enacted mider the kings, 
first in the Comitia Cuiiata. and sulKi-ipumtly in the Comitia Centuriata al.'O, 
after the estahli'hmcnt of tliat a"'‘mb!y by Sciviit-^ Tullius. A few fragrm nfs 
of these Leges }I<iia>\ as iln-y were (cnm' l, have been pic'cncd by Livy 
and Dionvflius. - We have no iia'-m, houiwcr. to vuppo-e fb.it any nffmqit was 
made to draw up and introduci- a w hi* h 'Ii.uih! < 'tabli'^h gcucrai [u im'ij'Ics 

and rub?' of practice, iiindftig ni-'*n all c!;!"i' of !!:'■* community, until the 
appi Jut nil'll t of the t-m commi'^i‘>n»'i% — the c, mi n } — fir tliat ^pcci.al jmrpose, 
in ILC 4.51, fiftv- nine years after the expttLioii of the king'. We have alieady 
had occasion to rnetitiou fp. L^",) that the ro-ult of their lahours wa.s the far- 
famed Code of the XII Tahle.s, which although iicees'an'Iy brief and impcifect, 
was ever after regarded a® the spring in wliieli the ample and constantly increasing 
stream of Roman Law took its rise (fons omnis puhlici privatujue iuris.) 
During the penod of the republic it was committed to memory by every well 
educated youth, (Cie. de legg. L 5. If. 4,) and wa.s regarded with so much 
veneration that, after the lapse of two centuries and a-half, the most learned were 
unable to speak of the compilation without using the language of hyperbole— 
Bibliothecas mrhereme omnium philosophorum unus mihi vnlrtur XII Tabu- 

' See Gctin^ t 5 1. fV, as we shnll point out below, is sometimes nsed by late writers 

in a restricted i-er.se. to denote that paincular source of Homan Law which was contained in 
the writings and opinions of n lebniied jui i-ts 

* The Leges Hegine, published by .Mailianu^, arc mo'lorn forgeries. W’ith regard to the 
nature of the /«? Puiivianuin, said to have been a collection of ttio Leges Ileguxe, and to Imve 
been compiled during the reign of Tiaijiiiiiius SuiJcilms, (|>ionys III. 3f>. Pompon, iiigcst. 

I. li. 2. 52 . ^ ) we know noilmig certain. vVe g.itlier tron the words of Puiihis in the 
Digest (L xvj. 144) that it was commented on by (iraniiis Klaceii'*. wlio was conteinporary 
with Julius Csesar. See Uirlsen, Veisuchen zor Kiitik, Ac. der Uueden des Hoeuuschea 
Hechts. Lcips. 1S23. 
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larum libellus, si quis legmn f antes et capita eiJerit, ct auctoriiatis ponJere 
et utilitatis uhertate snperare, (Cic. de Orat. I. 44,) and again (De R. IV. 8) 
— admiror nec rerum solum sed verhorum etiam eleejantiam. 

The Leges XII Tabularum were doubtIc.'S derived in part from the earlier 
Leges Regiae, and in part from the laws of other states, (p. 180,) hut must, in all 
probabilitj", have been fonnded chiefly upon long established use and wont, the Ins 
Consuetudinis of Cicero, (De Inv. II. 22,) the lus non scriptum of later writers, 
which, taking its rise in the t.istes, liabiLs and prejudices, as well as in the wants 
of a people, long precedes statntory enactments, and long serves as a guiding 
rule in young communities which work out their own civilization. 

II. I.egrs C'liri.-iinc — Laws p.issed in the Comitia Curiata. These can 
scarcely be accounted as a source of Roman Law after the establishment of the 
republic, or, at all events, after the introduction of the Deccmviral Code. 

III. I.s’scs t'cnsiirim.Tc. — L.aws p.asscd in the Comitia Centnriata. These, 
from the first, were binding upon all orders in the state, and formed, during the 
republic one of the chief sources of Law. 

IV. I.cijrs TribiKne ». E»ic!>i»cii:i. — Laws pa.sscd in the Couiitia Tributa. 
These wore, originally, binding upon the Plebeians alone ; but after the p.a3sing 
of the Lee liihria Ilurada. in R.C. 449, confirmed and extended by the 
Lex Piihldin, in R.C. 339, and by the Lex Ilortensia, in B.C. 28G, they 
po^'c.'j-ed the same efficacy as the Legis Centuriatae. See the details given in 
p l.'id. 

V. .Sciumii-t'oiinuKn It was a subject of controversy among the jurists of 

the empire whether, even at that pcibal, a decree of the Senate could bo regarded 
as a law, (Cains I. § 4. See above, pp. 2.‘>7. 2ill.) and according to the theory 
of the conditution, it certainly could not. But in practice, even under the republic, 
although a deciee of the Senate could not overturn any existing law, it was 
regarded as posse.'sing the force of a hiw (Jegts vieem obtinet) in matters not 
provided for by an existing hiw. 

VI. lirficiii .tsniti’irniuuni. — Tlic higher magistrates, snch as the Consuls, 
Praetors, Aediles, Quaestors, Censors, as well as the Provincial Governors and 
the Pontifices, were in the habit of publi.-hing Edicta or public notices, with 
reference to the jtirisdiction confcircd by their re.spcctive offices; and these notices 
or proclamations constituted what was termed lus Honorarium. The magis- 
trates could in no sense be regarded as lawgivers ; but those portions of their 
edicts which were adopted in the practice of the courts acquired, in process of 
time, the force of laws. By fitr the most important were the Edicta Pruetorvm, 
especially of the Praetor Crbanns, to w hom was committed the control over civil 
suits. From an early period it became customary for the Praetor Urbamis, when 
he entered upon office, to put forth an Edicliim, in which he stated the forms 
to which he woidd adhere in the administration ot justice, and, at the same time, 
took occasion to explain or supply any details connected with tlie ordinary course 
of procedure, with the applic.ation of the laws, and with previous decisions which 
appeared obscure or imperfect. 

The F.dict of the Praetor Urbanns, from being published regularly every yeatv 
was styled Edictum Perpetuum or Lex Annua, in contradistinction to an Edict 
referring to some special occurrence, termed Edictum Repentinuni. These Edicta 
Perpetua being careftilly preserved, began, in process of time, to be regarded as a 
source of law, in so far as its iiiterpret.ation was concerned ; and in the days of 
Cicero the lus Praetorium -wtis studied by youths along with the XII Tables. It 
was not uncommon for a Praetor to include in his Edict passages borrowed from 
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those of his predecessors ; and a section transferred in this manner was distin- 
guished as Caput Tralaticium. * 

The Edicta of the Praetors, from the earliest times, were colieotcd. arranged, 
and digested by Salvias lulianus during the reign of Hadrian, an<l thu' icndered 
more easily available. 

VH. Res Iu«licatar. Praeindleia. — Decisions pas-^ed Ijv a competent court 
in cases of doubt or difficulty, althoiiirh not absolutely binding upon other judges, 
were naturallv lield to be of great weiglit when any gimilar combinatinii of event' 
liappened to occur. 

viir. Kc ■Hpoii.n Prutlt’iitiiim. ■uri.-Pcrilornni Aiirtorifn. — TllC brevity 
vitli which the Law^ of the XII Tables were expressed rendered cxpl.inatiniH and 
comincntaiies absolutely necessary for the application anil dcvcli'iinu'iit of the 
code. Moreover, p irticular technical forms, called ArlitmC'. vere intro- 

duced into the practice of the courts, and wiibout the use of tlie-e no suit could 
be prosecuted. Lastly, a certain number of d.ays in the year rvore .'ct afiart for 
hearing ci\ il suits, those dai s bcino termed Dies Fdsti. All knem lodpe i-eoarding 
these matters was, for a long period, confined to the Patricians, and e-pcciiilh' to 
the Pontifices, wlio denoted tliemselves to legal studies, and who, a-s part of their 
oflicial duty, regulated the Calendar. This knowledge was .studiously concealed 
by <a privileged few until, in ICC. 304, a certain Cn. Flavin.?, secretary (scriha) 
to Appins Claudius, divulged the carefully guarded secrets — Civile lus, reposi- 
turn in peiictraUhns Poutifienm, evulrjavit, Fdstosque circa forum in albo 
proposuit, lit, qnando Icpe dpi posset, scirctnr — and published, for general use, 
a collection of forms and technicalities, wbicli was named Ins Flavianum. ’ 
Those who had previously enjoyed a monoply of legal practice made an effort to 
retain their influence by drawing up a new set of fonns ; but tbe.«c also were 
made public, about B.C. I'Oi), by L. .U-lins Paetns Cains, in a work quoted under 
flic title of lus Arlinniiiii, whicb appears to have contained the Icxt of the XII 
Tables, witli a comment. uy and appiopriatc I.iijls Artwins.^ The ditlienltics 
which liad liithcito .cnrronndod the study of Cnil Law heing nowin a great 
nieasnic removed, it attracted general attention, and toward? llie close of the 
republic was cultivated with so much diligence and zeal tiiat it gradnally assumed 
the dignity of a science, wlmse professors wore s(\ led Inru-ptrui. luris-cnusulii, 
luris-niictnns. Person? who were known to have devoted theni'elve.? to this 
pursuit were constantly appealed to for assisianee and advice; ticatiscs were 
drawn up and published by tiiem on various branches ; and it became common 
for young men who were desirous to acquire distinction as pleaders to attach 
themselves for a time to some celebrated doctor, a.? Cicero did when be placed 
him.?elf as a disciple, first under Q. Mucins .\ugiir, and, after hi? death, niuler 
Q. Mucins Scaevola. 

The taste for Law a? a science increased under the empire, rising to it? liighest 
point during the reign of Hadrian and his immeiliatc snccessois ; (A.D. 130 — 
230 ;) a vast number of works were compiled, both upon general principles and 
on particular departme.nt? ; and to this period belong the great names of Gains, 
Papinianus, L'lpianus, Paulus and Modcstinns. In proportion a? statutes became 
more complicated, and tlie number of new and embarrassing questions, which 


I Cic. deinv. Ir.2. in X err. I. 4->. III. H. 44. delegg. I. 5. ad Fam. HI 8. ad Attic. V. 21 . 
Aul. Gell. lit 18 

» Lir. IX. 46. Cic. pro Muracn. 10. ad Alt Vt I. Plin. H N. XXXIII 1. Aul. Gaa 
VI 9. 

s Cic. Brut. 20. de Orat I. 56. Ill 33. Cod lustin Vtl. yii. I. Digest. I. li. X { 3& 
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arose out of a higlily artificial state of society, increasod, the value attached to 
the written treatises ami oral responses of jurists of reputaiion was enlianced, 
and their importance was still farther augmented by an ordinance of Augustus, 
followed up by a decree of Hadrian, tlic effect of wliicli a'as to confer upon the 
opinions of the most learned doctors, when in harmony with each other, ^ the 
force of laws (Gains I. § 7.) 

The term lus CVef/c is sometimes applied, in a restricted sense, by late writers 
to denote the Responsa Prudentium alone. 

IX. Constitutioncs l*riiicipuni. — e have seen that the popular assemblies 
were virtually suppressed soon after the downfallof tiiorepubiic(pp. 160, 161), 
and thus the principal soiucc of new Jaws was cut off. On the otlier Jiand, the 
legislative functions of the Senate were, ostensibly at least, greatly extended, 
(p. 263) and the Emperor being viewed as the fountain of all civil as well as 
military power, decrees emanating from tlie iinpciial will had all the force o/ 
Jaws. These CoJisti(utioni:s^ as they were termed, assumed four forms. 

1. Edicta. — Ordinances with regard to mattei*s in wliich new laws, or modi- 
fications of existing laws, w-crc deemed requisite. 

2. Mandaia. — Instruciious to magistrates and other officials. 

3. Resa'ipta. — Answcis to magistrates and other officials, wlien they applied 
to the Emperor fiu* information and advice. 

4. Dccvi'ta. — Decisi*)!!': upon doubtful points of law’, referred to the Emperor 
as the liighost court of ajipcal. 

Sfniem* or Koiiinii i.aw. — Eioin the publication of the Laws of the XII 
Tables until the accossionof Justinian, (B.C. 450 — A.D. 627,) a space of nearly 
a thousand years, during w hicli, republican laws, imperial constitutions, senatorial 
decrees, praetorian edicts, and tlic writings of the jurists, liad accumulated to an 
immense extent, no attempt ba«i been made to icduce this vast mass to a well 
ordered system. Collections had indeed been formed from time to time of the 
Iinpcrinl Constitutions, such as the Codex Gr&jorianus and the Codex Hciino- 
(jenianus, (the latter probably a supplement to the former,) known to us from 
fragments only, which cmbiace Constitutions from the age of Septimius Severus 
to that of Diocletian and ^laximinian (A.D. 106 — A.D. 305.) 

Jluch more important than either is the Codex Thcodosianim^ still extant, the 
fii>t work of the kind published under authority. It was drawn up by the 
command of Tiieodosius the younger, and with its supplement entitled Nov- 
tllae Constitutione.t^ comprehended the Imperial Constitutions from the time of 
Constantine the Great down to A.D. 447, being, in fact, a continuation and 
completion of the two previous Codices. These compilations, however, were 
both limited in design and imperfect in execution. To Justinian belongs the 
honour of having formed the grand .«cheme of collecting, ananging, and digo.^ting 
tlie enormous heterogeneous mass of llonian Law'; and to the learned men whom 
be employed belongs the .«till bigher glory of having achieved their task in such 
a manner as to command tlie admiration of all succeeding ages. The results of 

I Tt C'uld not be expected that those who deroted themselves with the proatest ardour to 
K-;:al studies could always au'ree in opinion, and hence sects arose amonsr jurists, as well as 
amomr philosophers As early as the reign of Augustus we hear of two schools, tlie fninders 
of which were Antistius Laheo and Ateius Capito ; the disciples of the former were named, 
from the most distinguished of his successors, Proculeiani op Fegu^xani, those of the latter, 
in like manner, Sabirnnni or It Is difficult to discover the points on which these 

two sects principally differed ; but it is believed that the Sabiniatd were inclined in all cases 
to adhere to the strict letter of the law. while the Proruleiam endeavoured to discover the 
circumstances out of which each enactment had arisen, and then to decide according to ltd 
spirit. u 
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their labours have fortunately dcscomled to us entire, consi.'tiiig of the tbllonlng 
parts : — ' 

1. Codex lustiniamis, in twelve books, containing tlic Imperial Constitiitii ns 
of the Gregorian, Hermogcnian, .and Tlicodosian Codes, rollectcil. revi-rd, I'om- 
pressed .and rcdurod to one consistent and harmonious whole, 'lliis tiiiderlaking 
was executed by a commission of ten juri'ts at the head of w iioin as Trilioni.nm.v ; 
it was commenced in Febniaiy, A.l>. .ol'si, and lini-hcd in .tpiil, .\.l). .‘c’d. 

2. Pnnrkrtae s, Diijestii^ in tifly book^. containing .in alistiact ot'tlie di colons, 
conjectures, controversies, and qne.stioii' of the mo.,t cr hhrated r.onian jiui-ts. 
The substance of two thousand treati'cs was comprised in tlii~ alaidaii.ciit. and 
it wa.s c.alculated that three millions of sciitcncc.s had been icdma'd v. nlim the 
compa.ss of one handled and lilty thousand. This .stupendous task wa- cvniited 
in the short space of three re.n.s, (.\.I). 590 — A.l). 5.'!o,) bv a rommission of 
seventeen jurists, head by Tribonian. 

3. liistilulioiics, in four hook.s, containing an elementary iie.itisc mi Ibnman 
Law, sciring as an introduction to the Ibge.st, and pitbli.slied one month bi Hire 

it. 

“The Code, the P.andcct.s, and the Institutes, were dcclaied to be ilie legiti- 
mate system of civil jmi.spiudcnec ; they alone were admitted in the ti ibiiii.iU, 
.and they .alone were taught in the ac.ademies of Rome, Constantinople, .md 
Berytiis.” Taken together, with the addition of the Aiiiheuiiroe, th.it is. one 
hundred and si.xty-eight Nnidhie Con.dilidioiies of .Iiistiiiian ; of tliiitem 
Edicta, issued by the same Justini.an; of one hundicd and thirteen ,Voi./,nc 
of the Emperor I.eo, and some smaller tract.s, they form what h.as liem tcimcd 
Corpus Iiiris Citilis, w hich h.a.s been adojited as the basis of the legal i ode in 
many states of model n Europe. 

Much light ha.s been tluoun upon Homan Eaw within tlie last few ec.ars, bv 
the discoiciy ot the lusldutuuit s ot Gains, a cclcbi.ucd jiuist contempoiaiw , it 
is bolievcil, witli Hadrian, a work which .sened .as a model fir the hi^litulnon'i 
of Justitiian, I on-idciablc poiiions of the lallei Inn lag !« on tiaiisfia icd \cibat an 
from the eailier treatis,'. 

Onr diicrt knowledge of Itom.ni Eaw is deiiei.l ja im-ipnlly fiom the fillow'ng 
sources : — 

1 I r.tgnieiit.s ut the l.aws of the All Ttibles. prescreed in the cla.-sii al wilti-rg 
and in the- eom[iiIations of the jurists, these will be found under tlicii i I'St 
form, aeTompanie-d by a gjfit m.is.s „f ciuious ami important ilhi.slrations, in the 
wot k of Diikscn. entitled U'kirdrhi d'.r hido rnjen Wrsurh,' znr KiiuL '.W 
IIcr.dLllnoij di'S Tij h s der XII Tu/dfiarpncute, kelps. l.Sgd. 

2. Fragments of Eaw.s and .‘>enatii.s-Consiilt.a passed dtiiing the icpublio, 
which have been discovered in modern times iiisciibcd on tablets of .stone ot 
metal, rhe.se will be found collected in the ALuiiiiiiruta Ltycdia ofllaubold, 
published after hi.s death by Sjeangenberg, Ilerlin, EStiU. 

3. In-ititnltniirs Inrt^ Ilumani of Gains. Tlic bc.st edition is tli.at bv Ivlenze 
and Booking. Beilin, 1829. 

4. Domitii Ulpiiini Fraijmcul/i The best edition i.s tliat of Elickino, Bonn. 

1836. 

5. The fragment.s of the Codrx ( I n poridt/ns and the Cotlex Ilermoqniianns^ 
which will be found nndei their hc.st form in the Jus Ciide AuUiustiniannm, 

Berlin, 1815. 

r Forwiiat follows see the XLIVth Chapter of Gibbon’s Dceline and Ftlll, which exhibits a 
masteily outline ol the leading fcatui es ot Itoman Jurispiudence, 
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6. Codex Thcodosianus. An excellent edition is tijat of Gothofredus, Lyons, 
1665, reprinted under tlie inspection of Bitter, .at Leipsic, 1736 — 1715. But 
the latest, and most complete, is that o( Hdnel, Bonn. 1837. 

7. Corpus luris Cifilis. The best editions are those of Gothofredus, Lyons, 
15S3, often reprinted, and of Spiingenbcrg, Getting. 1776. 1791. 

Objects to which lus refers — These were threefold — 

I. Personae. II. Res. III. Actiones. Omne ius quo vtinuir vel ad 
Personas pertinet, vel ad Res, vel ad Actiones, G.iius 1. § 8. Tlieso we shall 
briefly discuss in succession. 

1. Personae. 

All Personae, in the eye of the law, belonged to one of two great classes. 
They were either Liberi, i.e. in the enjoyment of personal freedom, or Servi, i.e. 
slaves. 

Again, Liberi might be either hujenui, i.e. bom in a state of freedom, or 
Libcrtini, i.e. emancipated slaves. 

Lastly, Inqemd miglit be — 1. Cires Romani optima iiire. 2. Persons 
enjoying itii imperfect Cu ihts, such as Lalini and Aerarii. 3. Pereyrini. 

IVe have already, in C'h.-ipter III. spoken of the rights of Personae, regarded 
from tile almvo points ot tiew ; but there w.as another cl.assification of Personae 
recognized by law, invoKing considerations of much importance. According to 
this divi'iou Personae "ere ranked as — 

1. Pi I fonae sni iiiris. Persons sulject to no external control. 

2. Personae alieni iiiris. Persons subject to tlic control of others. 

The first division, being merely negative, v ill include all not comprehended 
in the second. The I'crsonae alieni iuris were — 

1. , Servi in potestate dominorum. 

2. IJberi in potcslate parentum. 

3. Uxorcs in manu maritoruin. 

4. Personae in Tntela. 

5. Personae in Mancipio. 

The position occupied by Servi we have already e.xamined, (see above, pp. 124 
—133) and we therefore pass on to 

personae in potest.atb parentum. 

IVadire and K.xlcn« of the Palria Polesina. ' — From the most remote 
ages the power of a Pioman father over his children, including those by adoption 
as well as by Mood, was unlimited. A father migiit, without violating any 
law, scourge or imprison his son, or sell him for a slave, or put him to (loath, 
even after that son had risen to the highest honours in the state. This jurisdiction 
was not merely noiniind. lud, in early times, was not imfruijiicntly exercised to 
its full extent, and was coiilirnicd by tlie Ians of the Xil Tables. 

In extreme cases it .'cems to have been .always the custom to summon a domestic 
court, [conpUhrmi) composed of flic nearest relatives of the family, before uho:n 
the guilt or iiiiiocence of the child was insesliuated ; but it doe.s not appe.ir th it 
such a Consilhnn couhi directly ..let aside the decision of the parent. It load tie 
effect however, of acting as a check; and taken in comiectiou with the foice u! 

I See Cic. de R. II 3 > de fm 1. 7 Orat. pro dom 20 Liv. Epit LIV. V.il If uv III. 

V. 1 V. viii. 2. 3 -5 1.V 1 VI. 1 o. 6 PIm. H. N. XXXIV 4. T.reiu Ann XVt 33 ,Iul 
Gell It 2 V 19 .s.illust Cat. tO. Dionjs. II. 26. 27. Vtll. 91. 11. Pint. Xum. IT. Dum 
Cass. XXXVII. 30. 
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public opinion, as expressed by the Censors, must have tended to repress any 
savage abuse of the power in questitm. 

By degrees the right of putting a cliild to death {iiif viUie eC Jicris) fell into 
desuetude; and long before the close of the repufdie, the execution of a son by 
order of his father, although not forbidden by any positive statute, was ngaidid 
as something strange, and, unless under extraordinai v {■irciiin>tance'=. mon-troiis, ^ 
But the right continued to oxi^t in iheoiy, if ni>t in practice, for tlnee centuries 
after the establishment of the cnipiie, and was not lonnallv alirogated untiJ 
A.D. 318. 

Such being the nature and extent of the Putria it is almo>t unneces- 
sary to state that a chi’d In J*atris could neither hold nor ili'po^cof 

property independent of tlie father, to whom every thing acquired hy tiie child 
belonged of right. A son In Pot>>liifc could not lawfully contract deht-, ni>r e\Cfi 
keep an account bonk {I'ah/lnSj i/ni in pofi.sOitc patris csi. nullas rion'irif, Cic 
pro Coel. 7.) lie indeed miiiht, like a. 'lave, po^^e.-s a prt'ulinni : luit thi^ cnuid 
be acquiicd by special peimi^'ion only, w Iju li was gi anted a^ an act of giacc and 
favour, and might, at any lime, be recalled. ' An exce{iiion .seems to have lieen 
made, under the emiiire at least, in ra\our of property acquired by a soldier on 
military service, whieli was termed Pccnhnm (’astrcnsc. ^ It must be under- 
stood that tlie children of a son who was In iVesfa/e were themselves In I\>((Uate 
of their grandfather; so also were gre.at-grandcliildren, j)rovidcd their father 
and grandfather were both In Potestate: awd the same principle apjdied to 
descendants even more remote. 

Extinction of the Pntria PotoMn^. — The miglit be extin- 

guished in various ways — 

1. By the death of the father — Mortc palrh JiUns ct Jilin sui iuri^ fiunt^ 
(L’lpian X, 2,) and the gramixon now came under the ihurki Potestas of his 
father. 

2. It the fatluM' or the .xou ce<ixrd to he a ftom.un clti/cn hv undergoing 

I)( ntinnht) maiiiiKi, (p. I 1.1. or oiheiwix,-. f.r J‘n(i,,i /*,■(> could 
exi.'t only in tiic (u-c ot pnlics both ot whomwfic Korn.'ui cin/'U. It’ the 
fatiier wa> t.ikt-n ju'i-'Uicr. hi- Pnlnn Po/r^tns w.j- 'U'pcndi d ululc he m mained 
ill cajitiviry, hiif i.-uiiicd nhen Ik- )cci.v,-u‘d lii> other ptdili<,d ii-Iit' hv Po.<t- 
liininnnn (p. 1 1:1) 

3. If a ,'on hcanic /'Vo/',. MV/Z/v or a daiu:htci a IV/v/o 
4 If either father oi -on wu- .adopted by ;i thiid [lei-ori. 

5. If a daiiL^litcr, h_\ a thim.il m.iinage. f-ee bel<-w. p. gpl. pa—cd into the 
hands of a hu-finnd, ?«lio cxeh.'inge.l p.nteinal tor mantal >Ia\crv. 

6. By the triple sale of a -on hy hi^ f.itiier. It a falliir sold hi- .-^on as a 

slave, and the per-on to whom he liad bcim made over einaneipatcd him, the 
Son did not becimie but returned again uiuIct the ]*(itriii Potestas. 

If, however, the pioce-s of fumial conveyance, {nninriptifio,^ and release, 
((■JiKint'ijtatin,') icpeated tliice lime=, tlicn tiic son wa-* finallv relieved from 
tlie Pntria Pot><tn'^. and liad the SUitnr (n. 11.'!) (tf a tix'ehurn (^inqcnnns) 
Roman citizen, and not of a lAh(:rtin>i<:. This wa-? e.\pie"iy enacted hv the 
Raws of the XII Tables — Si pafrr Jilinm tu' vinnm thnf^ filing n pnfrr UbeT 
esto. Accordingly, when ciicuiji>t.mu-s rendered it de^iiahle that a sou sliould 

1 Senec de clem I 14 l.s 

SPionys. VIII 79 Suet Tib n, Senee de B^nef VII. U Gaius II. J 86. 

SJuT. .S. XV'I 5i. Pompon Digest XLIX x^ii U. 

4 Tacit Ann. IV. 16 .\ul Gell I 12 Ulpian X S 
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be released from llie Patria Potcstas in the lifetime of his father, tin's end was 
attained bv a series of fictitious sales. A person was provided who bound himself 
to liberate the son when transfeired to him as a slave, this person being termed 
Pater Jiduciarius. To him the son was formally sold and conveyed (nianci- 
palns) according to the legiil ceremonies of Mancipatio, which will be detailed 
hereafter; he was immediately liberated (manumissus — emancipatus^ in the 
manner already described when treating of the manumission of slaves, (p. 130,) 
and this process having been twice performed, he was sold a third time and 
immediately reconveyed by the Pater Jiduciarius to the father, by' whom he was 
forthwith finally miimimitted and became his own mRster—Jiiius ter mancipatus, 
ter manumissus sui iuris Jit (Ulpian. X. 1.) It will be observed that matters 
were so arranged that the final manumission was made by tlie father, and not by 
the Pater Jiduciarius, otherwise the latter would have become the Patronus 
(p. 131) of the liberated son. A daughter or gi-anddaiighter was released from 
the Patria Putestas bv a single Mancipatio and Emancipatio (Gains I. § 132. 
L'lpiiin. X. 1 ) 

7. If a son was actually the holder of a public magistracy the Patria Potestas 
Wits suspended for tlie time being, and the son miglit, in virtue of his office, 
exercise control over his father ; but .as soon as the son resumed the position of 
a private individual the paternal authority w.as re-established in full force. 

.3. If a son concliulod a marriage with the consent of bis father, the hatter lost 
tlie right of selling him for a slave. 

A fatlier was entitled to expose or put to death a new boi-n inftnt, provided 
he previously e.xhibited it to five neighbours and obtained their consent. This 
rule was evidently intended to .ajtply to deformed children only ; (partus 
de/ormis;) for a father was expressly forbidden to kill a male child or a first- 
born daughter, if under the age of three years. ' 

PEIiSONAE IN MANl'. MARRIAGE. 

In order that any valid m.arriage might be contracted according to the Civil' 

I.aiv, it ivas required — ■ 

1 . That the consent of both p.artics should be obtained, if they were sui iuris, 
or of the father or fathers, if one or both happened to be In Patria Potestate. 
Under the empire, by the Lex lulia et Papia Poppaea, (about -A D. 9,) a fiither 
might be compelled to give his con-ent, if he had no re.asonable ground for 
refusing it. 

2. That the parties should both be puberes, i.e. should have respectively 
attained to nninhood and womanhood. Xo marriage could take place between 
children. 

3. That the parties should both be unmarried. Polygamy w.as entirely 
prohibited. 

4. That the parlies should not be nearly related to each other. The deter- 
mination of the prohibited degrees was a matter rather ot public oiiinion and 
feeling than of positive enactment, until the p.a.ssing of the Lex Julia it Papia 
I’oppaea ; but it m.ay be regarded as having included the unions of all direct 
ascendants and descendants, whether by blood, adoption, or marriage — parents 
with children, grandp.arents with grandchildren, fathers-in-law and mothers-in- 

1 Dionys. 11. 15. J7. Cic. de legg. III. 8 Liv. XXVII 37. Seneo de ira I 15 M»croh 
S VII. IS. 
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law with sons-in-Iaw and dauii!«tei'-iu-Iaw. strjiratIit.T.*« and ^tepmoiliers with 
stepchildren, of brothers •svitlt "I'toi', \\lifili»T hy blood. ad'<ption. oi m.iniao’e — 
of uncles and aunts with nepliew'* and nii-ce-*, untd liie tinn- of (.'j.iuilius ; ’ — and, 
at one period, of cousins even of tl»e fuiiih dofjrce. alihouirlj the ju.n tne in this 
respect seems to ha\e varied at ditlenait epoch-*. ^ 

5. That both parties should l>t* free 

These indispcn-alde jiuhnnnary C4)ndjtioiH licinj' sati.-'hed, all inarria'^^ca 
Were divided into two cia>''e-> — 1. \nj>fiae s. Matruiufitinin 

'2. Xuptinc lnvi.<((ie s,. Muh unoninm l/iiustuni^ «!iich we may term litf/uUir 
and Ini'jnJ'ir Murr'ui'i^'!^. 

1. Xnpt'vi-: — \o leund.ir inarnaire c«>nld be ci'iidinled j-xcept < 

hinm (i.e. /'/■-' ^'‘>nnnhd) e\i>l*'d between the parties. Hence, in aiiMcnt times, 
there could he no Xtipthi-' beiuct-n a r.itnciiin and a I’h brian, hecau«c 

there was no ( 'ounnhinm betue<*n tin’ onh i'. : and lids .‘^tale of thini,'--^ eontimiod 
until the pa-*'in^ of the />.<•< ’////'/A /'/ dlo, sec aho\ e, p. 1 1 1 ), Ib-ncc, 

al^o. a inarrin^e hetucen a Ib>inan «-iii/*‘ii and a Latn/i/s (o) or a ]\n'(jnnns 
(u) not enjoyin;,' Conunbinm with Home uas a Mutrimoitinm [nin^Oi/n. 

The children born in Xuptm-s lusfne were teim<'d InsU IjI>' n, and enji»ycd 
all tlic rights and privileges of their fathei'.. 

2. X'lptiae Ininstdc — When a inaniage took pl.icc l»et\\e''n paith--. who did 

not mutually possess the /us Counnhit^ a.s, for example, I*i t"cen a Unman 
citizen and a Lalinns (n) or a {^no/riuus (n) not enjoying Counnhium with 
iiOino, the children belonged to the S(d(u-i (mm* above, p IHdof the inferior 
party. Thas, the son of a Ldtinus or a JWrt/nuns and a Roman woman was 
liiinsolf a Lntinn-^ or a I\n tiriuns ; the »on ot a ^ 'ivis Ruuiftnus and a Lutiun 
or a J\re(!rina was, in hkc manner, a Laflnu<: or a I\n‘i/riuus. The rule 
(*f law is cxjjre-isoil fiy Hains (f d7) as tl)|Iovv'* — Aon ipii^qnnm nd 

ji'ifris Ci>/ii/ifio)inn dcrtiltt •phtm pntinu et unitnm ituc nuinuhnru 

Ill the r,iM' where the nioiluj u.i-. a <'ins I/nnaud an-l (h*- (.iihei a Mii‘ml)cr 
• I u 'fate filth eiij.ocd < '■'iiwil'oitu v.!l!i ll-uni-, but n-'f Ihc toll < 'd then 

the -on 1 prefi'cly in tie* '.rim p'-'lteoi Iii> l.iih. i , hut when the father 

w.i' a /iOi'tdiiU.s and tie* in 'tier a lueinhcr o} a '-MJe whieh ctijoved 

( 'tmii'ihiun with Uoriie, but i: t the /iiJl < 'it dd<^ then the "on was a Kuman 
VdA/iiW ) Virt {^\)\) 111. II. *>.117) 

Allhoui:h a Mafriniomam I nistnui atfected tlic civil right.s of the clu’ldrcn, 
it w.i' no ^t.iin up'in tiie inoial diai.n ter of tlie per-ions who contracted it; but 
wa^ prufiahly r'-Lmrdeil in the 'ame light as we ourselves view' an alliance where 
a wide diiTer n- c exi'ts hetwceii the social pO'ition of tiie j>arties. 

Iliit when a man and woman coh.ahireil without contracting a marriage at all, 
they were .-raid to live in a 'tate of (^’oncuhindtHs — the woman was called th4 
Conrtihbm, or, pfffic.dlv, tlm Anib'a, of (he man, while the term Peff^Ty 
althou/:h f:ererall\ u^ed with oh-orire to the wnniaii. was applied, .it lea-t in later 
times, to either party. The children horn from siu-h connections were lia-fards, 
did not hcrome .sniiject to tiie Pufnn Pi}ft sfii-i, and, imlceil, in the eye of 
the law. had no father at all tOaiiis I § oP. fid ) 

No legal marriage coidd fake pl.ire between «slave<5, hut their union was termed 
Povtiihfimium 9, Sn'viJf 9 Xnpthip ; the children were slaves, and were generally 
styled Vemn^. See p. 1 2'). 
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111 SO far as the marriage of Libertini with Lihertinue was concerned, it would 
appear that, in the earlier ages at least, those only could mairv whose Patrons 
belonged to the same <Jem ; and hence, among the rewards bestowed upon 
Uisjiala Fecenia (Liv. XXXIX. 19) we find Gentis ennptio enumerated. With 
regard to the marriage of an Ingenuus with a Lihertina see p. 1;JJ ‘ 

Diflercni kiatls of iVuptine lustac. — \uptiae lusiae were of two kinds — 
1. Cum Cunvenlione in Manum. 

2 5'ine Conventione in Manum 

1. IVIien a marriage took place with Conventio in 3Ianum the woman passed 
entirely from under the control of her father or guardian, {cxibat e iure patrio, 
Tacit .Inn. IV. IG,) and from the FaniUia to wliich siie belonged into the 
Fumilia of her husband, to whom she became subject, and to whom, in so far 
as lier legal rights were concerned, she stood in tlic relation of child to parent so 
long as the inaiiiage subsisted. Hence she could hold no property, but every 
tiling uhich she posse.'sed at the time of her marriage, or inherited afterwards, 
Mas ti.iusferied to lior husband; and if he died intestate she inherited as a 
dauglitor. If she committed any crime, her husband was the judge in a court 
{conflliHin) comiioscd of the neaic.st lelations iiiion both sides. 

2 When a niarri.ige took place without Concenlin in Manum, tlie woman 
remained under tlie Ic'e.il control of her father, or of iier guardian, or was sui 
iun'~'. a.s the ca'C luiulit lie. and when sui inri-!, ail tlie property wliicli slie 
pos-c'sed or iuliciitcd u-.is at her own disposal, witli tlie c.xceptioiis to be noted 
hereafter wlien treating of the /d(M. 

.Maiii.igc.s Cum Canfailianc i/i .l/an»»i, althoiigli common in tlie earlier ages, 
griulualUMell into disuse, ttiid, towards the close of tlie republic, had become 
very rare. 

It would appear, from the statements of the grammarians, that t/ror was the 
general term applied to a wife, without reference to the nature of tiie marriage ; 
Maler familias to the wife who was in Mann mariti; Matrona to the wife 
ndien not In 3[anu ; but these distinctions are by no means strictly observed. 

DiOercut Forms of itlarriairc Cum Conreiilioiic. — mairiage Cum 
Conventione might be Icg.ally contracted in three different modes, ‘ viz. by 
1. Confarreatio. 2. Coemptio. 3. Usus. 

1. Confarreatio w'as a religious ceremony performed in the house of the 
bridegroom, to which the bride bad been conveyed in state, in tlie presence 
of at least ten witnesses and the Pontifex Maximus, or one of the higher 
Fhamens. A set form of words {carmen — rerha concepta) was repe.ated, and a 
fucri'd e.ake made of Far (/arreiis panis) — whence the term Confarrmtio — 
was either tasted by or broken over the parties who sat during the performance 
of the various rites, side by side, on a wooden seat made of an ox-yoke co\ered 
with the skin of the sheep which had previously been offered in sacrifice. The 
ciiildren born of such an union were mimed Pa'rani et Oluirimi, and such were 
alone eligible to the priestly offices of t'lamen Diulis, of I" lumen Qmriitalis, and 

of Flamen Martiahsf _ . , , 

Coemptio was purely a legal ceremony, and consisted in the formal con- 
vei.ince of the wife to tlie husband, according to the technical procedure in the 
safe of lies Mandpi (see below, p. 303). An imaginary sale took place on the 
pait of the parent or guardian in the presence of five Itoman cilizens of mature 

1 Comp. Cic Philipp It. 2, 36 III. 6 ad Att ,\VI 2 II Sence Controv 111.21. 

2 Sep (Jjiitis I § lOS. 
t GtilUti i. $ luti — 115. 
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age, ami a balance-holder, (IrhripatSy) the husband or fictitious purciiasci iK'ing 
termed Coemptionator. ^ 

3. Usus, A woman who rcmaine<l \\itii her hu-'ljand dmiuLT one nlioic year 
without absenting lici>el( fiir three lULihts loii'-eenliNely. j»a*>ed in Miihuin /nartli 
by prescription as etlectuallv fin' all legal purjio.-f^ as it the ceietnoiiies of 

CofifciD'Kitio or (’nti)ipliO liad been peih'imed, tiaiu." la'>ilo\\n the e<.>iulitii>n 
distinctlv (i. § 111) — (’sn in manutn emm unlfnt^ fjn(u: <uin" (tmlinuo nnptn 
peTsecLrnhat, 7Uifn ubit unnuit yiov.vt.s'.seo// nsni'apn hntnr, in fannlnitu I'li'i 
trcin^ihuL filiintpic locum nhti)uf><tt. llnifin- l-ic' All nni vtiutum 

ercit^ .si qua iiolht co modo in tnaniim mauU tnnuuiri. nt qnofannis tnunrti,'} 
ahesset atqne da usnm ciau.<qiii anm inU 1 1 ninpi tu t. - (i;un.*' add-, that at the 

time ^^hcii he ^\^uto, (i e. j)ioliabIy in the eaiK pait ot tin* -eroini eentnry,) the 
whole of the ancicjit law ^\ilil ng.ud l«» hiaiuage Cum ( iiwuitunn in Manmn 
by Ui^us had cea-ed to be in hnee, liaMug been in p.ut irjK.did by ji()SJti\c 
enactments, and in part sutfeu'd ti) fall into de.^m-tmh-. 

^Vlicu a nianiage took jilace Stnc Cuiucidiunc in Manmn, ilic ecienn'ide- v\ ere 
entirelv of a domestic character ; and tlie»e we aliall biielly de-ei ihe \s hen treating 
of the private life of tiie Uoinaus. 

ftissolMiioii of n .Mai-rinjic, — A marriage migiii bedi.-foKid in xarinus ua; - : 

1. By tlie death of one of the parties. 

2. By one of llic ])artie5 losing the Connuhium in eonsei|uencc of f'apdix 
Dcminntio (p. 1 Id^ or othern i-sc. In this case a A/o // luslnni c\\\\<'f 
became a Matrimonium Inlustmii., or \>as entirely anindlcd, at the discretion of 
the party \\liose Status remained unchanged. 

3. By divorce. The technical terms for a dteorec arc Rcpudlmn — Dicoi timn 
— Discidiuin — Iknuntiatlo — Matrimonii dirsolntio. Of these Jtejnulium applies 
{iroperly to the act of divorce alien oiiginaiing with the man, Ihrortiinn \o the 
act wiien originating with the woman; but thcs(‘ di-linctioiis arc frequently 
neglected. 

iVe can s.iy little iili I'-g, ud to tlic l.iw or piai liu* of di\nt('e in lii<‘ ( .it iiiT 
ages of Ibmie, tor '•s o are po.-*i{i\ «-ly a.— nied th.it no example ol a ilivoiee (h i mud 
for moic than live centm ie.- afi< r the .'onml.nion of tlie » ity : .md tin- .-t.iteiiient 
is borne oiit bv the fact that, njfh one -ni::Ie e\. option, ihcic i> no re{‘oid of 
any .-nch event until IbC. ulnii .'^p. ( anihn- Bnua put away a wile, to 
Mhoin he was tcndeih attac hed. hn an-e >he w a- unfi nil tub \\ e know . however, 
that theie '^ere pio\i.-ions witJi legaid to rli\oioc in the I.aw- ttf the \II Tahlcs, 
and we cannot doubt that contiaets .«olemnlv com hided might ho solemnly 
resciiiiic-d. ^ Accordingly, we In-ar in the gramniarians of .i rite tenned 
rcati'} for dissolving marriages by ConJaVKvtio, allhongli Dioiivsuis a-'Cits tiiat 
such uiiioii5 were indissoluble; ami we aie toM that a inairiagc by Cnnnjdio 
could be cancelled if the woman was com eyed ba< k again {rtmaticipafa') hv the 
husband cni in Man’irn Conrcueiat. It is as-cit<‘d, moreover, that in the da\s 
of Iioniulus no woman cmdd divorce her Iiu.-bamI, but that a luuband nilgiit 
lawfully di%oice his wife if she was coii\icte<l of infiilclity, f»f soiceiv, or of 
drinkingwiiie {si' rt' oiuou ivothi/i Ttovasc yv’jY,d) Under the*c ('irciiinstanccs it 
is proliabie that a regular domestic trial took 'place beibre the husband and tiie 
nearest relatives of both partie.s. * 

1 Gaius 1 c 

* Comp Aul Gell. III. 2 

Aul. Cell IV. 3 XVII 21 Val Max. 11 ix 2. Cie. Philipp^ 11 vs. 

4 Paul Diac. s v. Dfff'trrfiatin. p 74 — Fesl. s t. liftnancpatam, p 277. Dionyt. li 8a, Pint 
Rom. 22 Orelli. C. I. L. n. 2WS. 
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It ^vculcl seem tliat marriages sihe Conveutione in Mannm coulil at anv time 
be dissolved by eitlier party, \\lien this was done directiv tiie luisbaiid used 
the form ot woids litas res tihi hahtto; but it '^\as more usual to announce the 
divorce fonnally through a third party, and hence the phrase Xunthim mittere 
lixori (s. mavitc) signifies to divorce. This hicility of divorce was eagerly 
taken advantage of towards the end of the republic, and under the empire, when 
free null j-iages iiad ahno'-t entirely superseded tlie stricter union Cum Convuitione. 
l)i\oreos took place upon tlic most frivolous pretexts, and frequently vv ithout any 
pretext at al! . and such was the laxity of public morals, that little or no disgrace 
'“'uas attached to the most flagrant abuse of this license.^ Augustus endeavoured, 
by the provisions of the Lex Julia et Papia Poppaea^ to place some restrictiona 
u]Km divorce, but a])parently without any practical result; and certainly the 
example set by himself was not calculated to give weight to such an enactment. ^ 
I>os. — "Wlien a marriage v\as contracted either with or witliout Conventio in 
the woman was in every instance expected to bring v^itli her some 
fortune as a contribution towards the expenses of the establishment. The sum 
would, of coulee, depend upon the station and means of the parties, but some- 
iliiiig was enn^idvrod iiulisjicnsablc ; and in the case of death or absolute inability 
on the side of the f.ithcr. the nearest relatives were licld bound to supply what 
wa-i rcqul.'ito. ^ 'i he fortune thus l»rought liy the woman to her Jiusbaiul was 
technically tciincd J>os, if fuiiiished hy her lather, Dos PrvfcctUia^ if by some 
other pally, Das Ailccnlida (see L'lpian. \ I. o.) 

In the ca^c of a marriage with Canvendo in Mautim^ wlialcver property the 
woman was possessed of passeil at once into the hands of the liusband — fpiiim 
tnulier vivo in manum conveuit omnia tjuae muUeris Juerunt viri Jiunt Do'iis 
nomine. Cic. Top. 4. 

But in a maniage witliout Cora'chtio in Manum., whatever property a woman 
possessed remained under the control of herself or her giiaidians. with the 
exception of the Dos., wliicli was made over to the husband, and hence tlie 
influonec and soinetimcs tvianny exercised by rich wives. ^ Hie property retained 
by a wife in her own pov>er was termed Bona IlecepUiiay {quae ex suis lonis 
retinchat neque ad virum tramUUbat ea rccipere dinhatur — Aid. Gcll. XVH. 

6,) a phrase which seems to have been equivalent to the word Paraphernal 
introduced at a later peiiod. 

Dittposnlof Ifie S>o«iwlieii thciWarrisisic was OissolveJ. — Formanyyears, 
during which the dissolution of a nurriage, except by the de.itli of one of the 
parties, was scarcely contempl.ited, the rule seems toliave been that the Dos fell 
to tlie survivor. But when divorces became transactions of ordinary occiiirence, 
stringent rules became necess.iry in addition to established usage; and these were 
intnuiuccd partly by logi&huive enactments, vvhicb laid down general piinclples, 
and partiv by special agreements or marriage contract^, {dotalia pac(ad) bywliich 
tiie Dos was secured, {catUio rei uxoriai\) and for the tultilment ot which suits, 
called rei uxoriae^ could be instituted. During the last century and a-half 

of the republic and the early part of the empire, the law and practice w ith icgard 
to the DoSy when a marriage was dissolved, seems to Iiavc been as tollow? ; — - 


V 

1 Val Max. VI. iii. 10—15 Flut. Cic, 41. Cic. de Orat. I 40 56 ad Att. XI 23 ad Fam. 
MIL7. Martial VI. 7. X. 41. Senec de Provid. 3. de Benef III. !6. 


3 AlthoughThe passajres which state this most explicitly are f.«:nd inyhe ComicJ)ran^ 

lists, they seem, w ilhout doubt, to refer to Roman inrtnners 

Terent. i’hnrm II i '’U lii . 

i I'laut. Abiii I i. 7J. Aul. Ill T. S3 Senec Coniro?. 1 6 
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1. The Dos was sometimes paid do\\n at once, but fcenoialk ^\ hen an allianco 
was in contemplation the amount was first settled and tht-n a le^iilur nl. libation 
was granted tor the payment^ {^Dos ant datur^ ant dlcitur ant j>ri>inil(ilnr — 
Clpian. VL 1,) which was efl'ected by three instalments (^tribus jf.ut'i'onbus) at 
intervals of a year. ^ 

2. If the maniage was dissolved by the death of the husband the Dos returned 
to the wife. 

8. If the marriage was dissolved by' the death of the wife tlie di.']n)sal of the 
Dos vaiied according to circumstances. 

a. If tlie wife died after iior father, or if the Dos was AiIcLUtiUiis in cither 
ca^e the whole lemainod with the hu'-band, unless the person wlu) had given the 
D'>s liad specially stijmlated tlmt it .diouM he returned to him, in which ca.se it 
was tornicd /><><.' Ibo/ititia (I'lpian. Vf. 4 ) 

h. If the wife died childless, befoic lici father, a Pro/cctilui Dus leturncd to 
her father; but if there were children, one fifth was retained by the Im.-haml for 
oach child. 

4. If a marriage was dissolved by divorce, tlie disposal of the Dos depended 
upon the circumstances under whicli the divorce took jdace. 

a. Wlicn the divorce was the result of meie capilec upon the part of tlic 
husband, or, although promoted by the wife, was provoked by tlie gro.'S mis- 
conduct of the husband, he was obliged to refund tlie whole Dos and to maintain 
the childreu — .S/ viri cnfpa factum csl dicortinm^ cisi jnulitr 7iunliuin remisUy 
tamen pro libe-is manrre ndiil ojtortct — f’ic. Top. 4. 

b. When the divorce was the icsult of cajuice on the part of the wife, or of 

persuasion on the part of her falhei, witlioiit any rcasonalde ground of complaint, 
the hu'band was entitled, if tlu-ie were childien, to n-tain onc-sixlh of the Dos 
tot each child, provid'vl the uh.-le amount m» retained tlii] not cNoced onc-half of 
the /A/-,’. This wa*i termed prnj>t, / libi)os (1 ipi.iii. VI K'.) 

c. Ihit when the divon-e ua-. can-ed hv the bad eondnet (-f t!u‘ wife, the 

hii'hand was entitjcil, i-wii whrii wi-n* iioddldion, to wlthlioM ,i jioiiinn 

ot till' f)i)S as Sul'iliUiii 01 <iaMiai;''', tid' Uunu'd H'tintm i niortS. 

li.i\c reason to helnwc that, m aiicii-nt liim-'. a wifi*, if oitilty <ii one (<f the 
hiulu'-t otlenccs, such as intidrlny or w ino-di inking, futf-ued the wlmle Dos. 

II hen I Ipian wrote, she fnl-iled oiie>.‘-i.\lii fm ollVnces of the liiglic't clti'S, one- 
eighth tor iho^e of a le-' MaiHii-s nature; but if there were childien. tlie liusband 
could witiihold one p<utIon on account of tic cliildiea and another as punish- 
ment fijr misconduct. ^ 

Ib'sputes with regard to ti'c facts of matrimonial misconduct and the amount 
of peciiniarv compeii'aiiun, seem to have funned the subject of legal processes 
even under the rqiublic ; and a regular indicium de monbus was instituted by 
Augustus for the purpose of determining to which partv blame attached. * 

IWien a divorce took place by mutual consent, the disposal of the DoSy if not 
settled previous to the marriage by the Pactum Dotahy must have been arranged 
privately by the persons interested. 


PERSONAE IN TUTELA, * 

When children of unripe years, {impuheresf) and those who, in the eye of the 


Polyb xxxn 13 Cic. ad Att XI 2 4 . 

Plin H N. XIV. 13 Ulpian VI II I 
Plin. Ic Aul. G«U. X. 1*3. Quintil I O VII. 
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law, were incapable of regulating tlieir own affairs, were deprived by death or 
otbenvise of a father’s protection, they were placed in wardsliip, (in Tutela,) 
under tlie control of guardians, termed I'nlores^ and were themselves designated 
Pupilli s. Papillae. In certain cases guardians were styled Curatores. 

Appoininteni of Tuiores.^ — father had the right of nominating guardians 
by will (^[eslamento Tulores dare^ for those of his male children who might be 
ol' tender years or born after his death, for ail his daughters who were In Potestate, 
for his nife if In ^lariu, for bis daughter-in-law if In Manu mariti., and for the 
grandchildren under bis Putestas, provided their father was dead. Such 
guardians were termed 'Tulores datiri. 

A husband might grant permission by will to his wife, if In Manu, to, nominate 
her own guaidiaiis, ( 'Tulores oplare,) and this either without restriction or under 
certain limitations — aid plena optio dalur ant amjusta. Such guardians were 
termed Tulores ojtlivi. 

If a man died without appointing guardians by will, then, by the Laws of the 
XII Tables, the charge devolved upon the nearest Agnail, (see below, p. 309,) 
a regulation which continued in force under the empire in regard to males, but 
was superseded in the case of females by a Lex Claudia. Such guardians were 
termed Tulores Icgitimi. 

If no guardians had been appointed by nill, orif the guardians appointed 
died or were unable to act, and if there were no Agnail qualified to undertake 
the cliargo, then, in virtue of a Lex Alilia, the date of which is unknown, the 
Praetor Urbanus, with the sanction of a majority of the Tribuni Plebis, appointed 
a guardian. Such guardians were termed 'Tulores Atiliani. 

ll■lra(ian of'i'utcla. — Tutela wsxs intended for the protection and control 
of tmpuheres only. According to the imperial laws, boys ceased to be impiiheres 
at the age of fourteen, and consequently at that age the authority of the I'utor 
ceased. With women the case was diflorent, for although they ceased to be 
impuheres at the age of twelve, they were held to be unfit to take charge of their 
own aftairs at any period of life ; and hence a female was held to be at all times 
cither In Potestate patris. or In Manu mariti, or In Tutela. The only e.vccptions 
were in favour of Vestal Virgins, and, after the passing of the Lex Julia el 
Papia Poppaea, (about A.D. 9,) of women who had borne three children, four 
being required for Liherlhiae. But although this was the strict legal view, it 
was, in later times at least, altogether disregarded in practice ; and women of 
mature years who were not In Potestate patris nor In Manu mariti were regarded 
as sui iuris, and were al'owed to administer their onn affair.s, but were obliged, 
when called upon to perform certain legal acts, such as the conveyance of Res 
Mancipi (see below, p. oUl ) and making a will, to obtain, as a matter of form, 
(dicis causa,) the sanction of their legal guardian. 

Curnioren. — Although the control of a 'Tutor ceased when the Piipillus had 
attained to manhood and become invested with his political riglits, it must have 
frequently happened that the youth would be involved in business which he 
would be incapable of icgnlating with advantage at that early a,gc, and would, 
at all events, if wealthy, be open to fraud and imposition, llciice arose the 
practice of nominating a Curator, whose authority extended to the twenty-fifth 
ye.'ir of the ward, but who did not necessarily, like a 'Tutor, e.xcrcise a general 
superintendence, being frequently nominated for one special purpose. The 
a)ipfiintmcnt of a Curator lay with the Praetor Urbanus, as in the case of a 
'Tutor Atilianns — he could not be fixed by will, but might be recommended, 
and tliC recommendation confirmed by the Praetor 

1 
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Cnrotorffi were ftppointe*! Also to nianaije the ufFairs of per."''!!' h *' '■‘H'l 
the age of twenty-five, who, in consefpieiice of heniL'- 'iraf an.! 

dumb, or affected with some severe incurable disease, were incapai’!'' of 
attending to their own concerns. 

Since Tuton^ and < 'uratoiu^t were chiefly occupied in admini^t(“i irjg the 
pecuniary affairs of those under their eharire. th(‘y wero ftft'ni rnpiirtMl 
to ‘^ive securitv f<u* their iiitroniis'cioti.s; and .a I wh<*u 

his attained to mature age. was ealh'd ujion to n ndfr a torinal 

account of his t^an^acti^^n ^ — < 'um niifnr l‘njnUi>rniii Piijniiii 

ja’ii/it ]in)iiiUftnn (tifihu imln-Ht mUtnuiu n-hl'iut ((t,tni> I. 

§ nn.) 

PEPsoXAi: IV 

A free person v, hen made over to another aecording to the legal form <'f 
^Jflricipa(io, (^ec hcluw, p. was ".lid to he In Mnuri}ni)^ and MUh ii d 

Deminntio C<tinti>. (p. \\:\ \ — iJcniinutun Cajult’ aj/ptllalxitur r/>ii . . , /d" /* 
alteri Diancijno (/iifn.'i » >1 (raid. Diac. s.v. }J> )mnutt(< ^ ’apiti .) .Vii c.vainplo 
of this Status is atferded iy the CiUKliiioii of a .'>011 u!n» h.id been n'livevcd ly 
his father to a thiid pci^on \*y Maucipatio^ ami uho, i\cept mIicii iIu-j "as 
<1( nc in order to cnini'* nsUe the pcisou in que.'ih'n toi .Mmie " roiig " hicii ho 
had .‘‘U.'tained, (tx mudh causa,) was Jn d/u/ovp/o lltr a moment only, 
{}>kcumque hoc jit (/iri-t jvutin uuo mouuulo^ (iaiu'S I. § 141 ) 

A person In Manripio was not, in the C'C (»f tlie law. ah^ohuely a Sivcu*^ 
hut tanquaui Servu'i St.ni loco. JIc uje* hound to olna ihr coniiiKind- "I liis 
nia.«tcr, an<l could hold n(» pr>»pei{y have ly hie pcrmi"i<*ii. <hi (In' oih- i h.md 
lie (ould not, like a .■'IaM\ he 'nhject«'<l to iajniiou' tic.itmcnt, iiiik li I- " pol to 
dead), ty Ins nia«tcr, and it' he jci ovcn-il lij.-, hecdoin us ej\ ed. .it liic .'anic time, 
the StatU'i ttf Inj' uu!ta<. 

A "ife "lio jj.'id hrt-n m.iriird fa (’tuiopt'o^ ".«> al'o In .lA//’ovp/o ,* hnt 
since >lie w<ts al-o In Mann, the relali'ai In wide h 'In' .'^t' «»d tw.\.lld^ la i laiNh.md 
".'[N of a I'onipln .urd nacuie. 

n. 1:1;^.. 

<ln ilir C'l}i*««ilicniiio}i of K<‘^. — Ih < \.'Uiun'-Iv el.i"i'd hy Ihniiai) 

i.'n> vers according to tite point of \ iew fioin "lin h they \^eu‘ tided. The 
most important divi-Ions ucmc — 

lies Divini Juris . — Things aiiportainmg to the pods. 

I). los IfiLinani Juris. — Thing's appertaining to mt-n. 

A. Rls Dirini Iu)l^ were <li\idctl into — 

1. lies Sacrae, places or objects openly .^et ajiait and x.Iemnly consecrated to 
the god- by a deliberate act of the .'=tale, .'•iidi as proves, altars, eliapcis and temples 

'2. Iks Ilelif/iosac s. Snnrtar. nI.lec^ or olyects "hieli acquired a sacred 
character fi-om the piiqioses to «hich they v.eic applied, .sueli as sepulchres and 
the "alls of a fortified city. 

B. Rr.'i llumaui Inrh «crc divided into — 

a. Res in nullius Palrimordo. 

b. Res in j>riratc>rum Patruuouio, 

Again, a. Res in nuUius Pr.trimouio might he — 

a. 1. Res Coinninnes s. Puhlicac.^ olijeet.s winch belonged to all mankind 
alike, such as the air "c tireathe, the sea and its sliores. 

a. 2. Res Universitatis., objects belonging to a .society, but not to a singli 
I S«e Gams 1. $ 
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indivifiual, such as streets, theatres, hall.-, of justice, ^^ili(h belonged to the whole 
body of the citizens in a state, and under tiiis Jicad ^^as ranked tlie property of 
mercantile coinj)anies (socklates) ajid of corporations i^colhgia.^ 

a. 3. Res iiuliiuSy in a restricted and technical sense, was applied to an 
inheritance before the heii entered upon possession. 

b. Jles Privdtue s. in privutorum Patrimonio. objects bclonofiiiG: to individuals, 
ere divided into— 

}>. 1. las Miuicipi^ and, 
b. 2. Res hcc .\Jauript. 

ibs Mnucipi was a term applied, according to the usage of Roman Law, 
to a certain class of ohj<‘(*ts winch could not be conveyed, in the earlier ages 
at lea^t, e.\te]it by a formal process, termed Mancipation wdiich will be ex- 
jilained immediately. Hie Res Maucipi were probablv \erv nninerons; but the 
im*st important weic — 1. Lands and honscs {praedia) in Italy. ^ 2. Slaves. 

3. Domestic lica^ts of bniden, such as horses, a.sses, mules, and oxen : but not 
animals naturally wild, alih<*n^h tamed and broken in, such as camels and 
elephants. 

Res ncc Mancipi compiehciiiled all objects Avhich were not Res Mancipi. 

Itj;;lit of l*i-o|»ert} aii«l .?lo4liliraiaoii'« of ihN ISighf. — An individual 
mioht possess a of]>ropcrty in various ^^ays. Of these the most important 
w ere — 

1. Jhmini^int. 2. Jnra in re. 3. Ususfructns. 

1. ])omiitiHtii. JMnnininm Qniritarium. The rl^ht by ■'\liich any one 
exercised ennlrol o\er piopciiv, and by which he nas entilled to ictain or alie- 
nate it at pleasuic, wa.s termed iJominium. When this right was exercised by 
Roman citizens in the mo.«t complete manner (pkno iure) over property acquired 
accoiding to all the f<»rms of law, and not situated in a foreign country, it was 
termed I>«miniiim bgitimmu s. ])oininium (Iniritarium s. iJoniininm ex iure 
Qniritium. 

2. lura in Re s. Servitutes. An individual although lie had not Dominium 
over an object, might yet possess a certain legal control over that object. Such 
rights were denominated lura in Re. or Sc7'vitutcsn and wlien applicable to houses 
or lamD, Senitutes PraaUalcs. These again might be cither So'vituUs Pnie^ 
cliornm Urbanorumn or SemRutes Praedioi’um Rusticoruin. 

Of the Servitutes Praediorum Urhanoi'um w'e may take as examples — 

1. When one of the two proprietors of adjoining houses could prevent the other 
from removing a wall or a pillar which, although forming part of the building 
belonging to the latter, was necessary to insure the stability of tlie building 
belonging to the foi’iner. This was Servifus Oncris. 2. Wlieii one pio- 
piictor had the right of introducing a beam tor the .‘Support of his own house 
into the wall of his neighbour’s house. This was Stredns TbjHi immittendi. 

S. When one projirietor liad the right of conveying the rain-drop fuun his own 
hou=e into the c<»nrt or garden of his neighbour. TIuS was ><‘i ritus Stiihcidd. 

4. Of carrviiig a drain through his neighhom's piojjorty, e^L/vitns Chnwac. 
b. Of preventing his neighbour bom building a wail above a ccitain height, 
Servitus non altius toUcudin or from disturbing his lights, Scrvitns Lnminnin. 
Among the Servitutes Praediorum Rusticoruni we may enumerate — 1. A 

1 When the Romnii territory extended over but a snnall portion of Italy, the pineiUn, whieh 
ranked under M'jvcipt, were conllried within the same Imut' .At i -nhseqnent period 
the /iroedirt, in certain districts in the provinces, were regarded as lit-s Mimctpt, provided 
those districts enjoyed what was termed the Ins Jlaluum 
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right of war through the lands of another, which, according to clrcuinslanc-ea, 
might be — a. Merely a Ibot-path or a bridle-road (Iter.) b. A diirt-road, 
along which a beast of burden or a carriage miglit be driven, but not it' loaded 
(Actus.) c. A highway (I m.) 2. Tlie riglit of conveying water through 

the property of another (Aquaednctii.^.) 

The Servitutes Praediorum IluAicornm were classed by all lawyers under 
the head of Res Mancipi; witii regard to the ^eri'Untcs Pnicdiorum L'lhuno^ 
rum a difference of opinion existed. 

3. Usnsfructus. .Vn individual might be in tlie lawful occupation and 
enjoyment of property citlier for life or for a limited period, 'without having the 
power of alienating the property in question. This was tenned Usus/ructus. 
Similar to this, as ue have seen above, was the tenure under which the A(jer 
Puhlicus w’as frequently held by those in posscs.sioii. 

Diflcroiit modes of acqiiirins l^roperif. — The most important of these 
were — 

1. Afnneipatio. 2. In lure Cessio. 3. Usus. 4. Traditio. 5. Adiu- 
dicaiio. G. Lex. 

1, Mancipatio.'^ This ancient and purely Roman mode of transferring pro- 
perty was under the f)rm C)f an imaginary sale and delivery. It was necessary 
that the buyer and seller should bepiescnt iu person, together with si.x male wit- 
nesses, all arrived at the age of manhood, (puhere.^A) and all Roman citizens, 
of whom one, called Libripens^ carried a balance of bronze. The buyer (is (pii 
mancipio accipii) laying hold of the property, if moveable, or a representation 
of it, if immoveable, emplcye<l the technical words, IIuuc e<jo homimm (suppos- 
ing the object to be a slave) ex iure meum c.sw aio i^ipie mVn i mptus 

est hoc acre aencaqnc lihra^ upon wiiich he struck the iudanre witii a pioic of 
brass, which he then handed over to the seller (i<(qni iminvipio dnt) as aMinbul 
of the price. 

This foruMva? appli- able to Jbs M<uirlj,l nl‘*jic, and a <:onvc\ .iii< i* of tli.s 
natuie conid take jilace between Roman citi/.-ns only, or between a citizen and 
one havinrf the C'onwhrcti with Ibmic. 

'2. In lure Thin w.-i" a l^imal traii'^feieiicc of piopeity In the pre- 
sence of a Roman magistrate. The I buyir and seller, apfieaivd before 

the Practi^r, ifnt Rome, or the pio\iiKial governor, if abroad, ami the jicrson to 
whom the property wa> to he conveyed (/< rui res in lure cedilur) Ia}ing hold 
of the object, claimed {> iniUraril) it as hU own, in the technical woid.s, Ilunc 
ego homtnem, ex in re Quirifnim n.eum abi. upim whith the magistrate 
turned to the other party (/s qui c>iht) and inquhed whether im set up any 
opposing claim, (on contra cindicef.) and on Ins admitting that he did not, or 
remaining silent, the magistrate made over (adilixit) tlie object to the claimant. 
There were in this process three principal actors, the former projaietor, the 
claimant or new proprietor, and tlic magistrate, who.'C lelations to each other 
are expressed by the three verbs cedtre^ i indicare., and addictre. In inn 
cedit doininus., vindicat is cui C'lhltir. nddicit Praetor. 

In order that this fjrm of convi vance might be valid, it was necessary that 
three conditions shouhl be satHlied. 

(1.) That the parties should appear in person before the magistrate. 

(2.) That they should both be Roman citizens, or if one was not, that he 
ehonld have the Pts Comniercii with Rome. 

1 Gaius I. I 119. 

> Gams II § 24. 
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(3.) That the property should be of such a kind as to admit of Dominium 
Quiri/arium, and lienee lands in the Provinces were excluded. 

3. l\''US s. Vsucapio. Prescription. When an individual remained in undis- 
puted possession of an_v olijeel, whether a Res Mancipi or a Res nec Manapi, 
for a certain lenfrtli of time, he acquired a full right to it although it might not 
have been formally conveyed to him. Tlie period fixed for prescription by the 
laws of the XII Tables w.as one year for moveable property', and two years 
for houses or lands. In order that Usus might apply', it was essential that the 
person holding the object should be a bonae Jidci possessor, that is, that he 
should honestly believe that he had a just title to the property — si modo bond 
fide acceperiiniis. Put prescription did not apply to objects stolen or token by 
force from their law ful owner, even although tlie person in actual possession 
might not be cognizant of the theft or robbery. ' 

4. 'Rraditio. The simple handing over of a piece of ])roperty' by one person 
to another is the earliest and most simple form of conveyance, and by Koman 
Law conferred lull possession (Dominiiwi Qniritariuin) in the case of Res nec 
Alancijn, to which alone it properly applied. 

But if the owner of a Res Mancipl made over the object to another, without 
going through the form of Mancipatio or In iure cessio, the new owner did 
not aequiio the Domi)iium Quirilarium until the full period of f SKshad e.xpired. 
During the intermediate period, lawyers distingiiislicd the actual possession from 
the full liglit of property by the term Domminm in bonis. 

5. Adiudiciifio. When several persons had claims upon a piece of property, 
a iudr.T, or umpire, was appointed by the Piaetor to make a legtil division, 
and his award, called adiiidicalio, conveyed to each individual full right of 
projieity in the share allotted. A process of this nature for portioning out an 
inheritance among co-heirs (coheredes) was termed Formula famdiae ercis- 
cundae; for dividing waste land .among several proprietors. Formula communi 
dividuudo ; for defining the boundaries of conterminous landliolders. Formula 
finium regundorum, &c. ^ 

6. Lex is the general term for all modes of acquiring property, when made 
over by a m.agistrate to the claimant, in terms of some specific law. 

Bispoiial of Properiv bv WIIM — Property might be lawfully conveyed 
and acquired by Will also. 

The right of conveying property by Will (^Factio Testamenli) belonged to all 
Roman citizens who were puberes and sui iuris, Lnder the empire, soldiers, 
although not sui iuris, were permitted to dispose by' ^ ill of any property they' 
might have acquired dining military service Qicculium castrense.') Women 
above the age of twelve, not In Polcslale nor In Manu, might make a Will with 
the sanction of their guardians (2'utoribus aurlm ihus.) 

DilTerciit mofle« of inniiiiig a Will. — In the eailiest times the law' recog- 
nised two modes only of making a will 

1. In Comitla, summoned twice a-year fiir the purpose, and called Comitia 
Calala. Of this assembly we have already spoken at length, see p. iri9. 

2. hi Frocinctn. bv a soldier, publicly' in the presence of his comrades, when 
about to go into action ; Procincta Classis being an aiicient term for an army 
equipped and drawn up in battle order. 

These two modes were originally' thought sufficient to provide for a delibeiate 

* Cic. pro Caccin 19. 2'» Top 4. Gaius II § 42. 

> Cic do Orat, J t'I. Ulpiaii. XIX. .Aul. Cell !♦ 9. Serv. ad Virg. Aen VIII. 

8 Gaius L i 101—104. 
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or a hasty settlement, but In process of lime, as early at least as the lejrislation 
of the Decemvirs, a tliird uas added. 

3. Per flfs €t lihram. When a citizen found death approaching', and had nut 
time to submit his Will to the Comitia Cahita, he nifule o\or hi-^ uhulo prupeitv 
according to the fonu'J ^tancipitUo^ (p. .302,) to a fiiend, uliu ilms hccaine 
the nominal heir, and at the s,ame time irave iustruetions for the di-pu-al of his 
eflfects, trusting to tlie good faith of the individual to wlioiii they had been 
conveyed. 

Eventually, the first two modes of Will-makini; fell into disu-c, and uere 
superseded by the third, which, however, uudciwent a inatcMi.il change. The 
maker of the Will (7V.'?fator) coiuovcd Ids proj«Mtv, a.s heture, in a tictiiiuu^ 
sale, bv Mfincipath^ to an individual uho w;h introduceil fur form's .‘*akc. (?//<•/< 
cnn>n^) and termed emptor ; hut, instead of giving verbal iii'ti iiciions 

to the imaginary piucha'-er, he liad picvioudy drawn up a rcgnl.n written <li'ed. 
{TtiJ'uliio T<>it<imrn(i.') w Inch ho exhibited to the witnesses piesent, repeating 
the technical wuiaD, /focc iVn. nt in /os (iifniUa rcrUtpi.c .^crijiln fumty ioi i/o, 
ita kfjo^ ita testor^ itnqfie rue, Q>(h'tt<<:, trstinumnm vuhi jicrhifntutr. Tins 
act was termed Tc.-ftamtuti ynin'upntio, the word nnnniparc sigiiifving j)ri>- 
perly to make n public thclarution 

Before the ag'c of Justinian tliO'C fin ms of the Civil Law with regard to WilU, 
had been essentially modified by ri;e‘t<ni;ui edicts and imperial coii'titiition.?. 
The act oi'Mouripntio v\n« now altogetlu-r di«pcn.«c<l wiili, and it was lield suf- 
ficient that tlie written Will sliould lie signed by the Tistninr., and attested by 
the signatures ami seaD of ^evcn competent w itne-j'=i<'=. who re])rc'‘ented the 
Emptor^ the Libripot^, and the live wiim'''C'< of the ,'incicnt Mxtiu ijxitto. ^ 

i'oiulitioiiH iK'cc-wai'v (« v<‘MiN-r a Will *all«l — Inutdortlial a Will inii:Itt 
he valid, it wa« roquidte nut only that (he vl,,,||j,| p,,^>cs^ {Ik* li^ht ut 

making a Will, (Farpo uli,) and .'huuM have d\dv }icilunm'd ihc (aic- 

munic^ above dc'ciibcd, biK abo tliat tin* iiuminatiun *<!' the Ih'ii 
//c/m/A) .•‘huiiM be ir^idailv <*\jtic'M*d (s..!.,iin n,,.,-, ) in (■♦'itaiii ‘*1 I Wnid<. 
diiU'' the n'.iul,u fain (n/<A .■//./. u.is 'I'lhiK /.> n < (lii wlii(h 

miiilit Ilf .'iib-Mtiiicd. 'I {till',} l-'.i-i'ni ' ' t'lb,,., but I f (he \\ Uhl' ( mpluv cd 

V urc Tit/Uni /"/<'!'///*'•'■ i I'' \ tli<* d-’f 1 u.i' w ujih iiulhiiig * 

3bmy utl.fi I'ual wn>’ in"-t''d iipun. 'Iliii', It a fitln-r wl'hcd to 

elisiidicilt (' //" ? "A// f. w/'r / / 'A ,// /^/c. / < ) a ‘^uu who was },/ In/> it was 

reccssavy to 'fate thb expic'dy iu c't ibli'lo-il phia'culugy, mk Ii U', 
fliu^ lUi’x > rin } , .y c.-'to. jint if lie im iclv l)ci(m\itlH‘d Id' prujuitv to anotljer 
without ={iC( i.illy cxchidinf the son In l\,t, s/a/c, the Will wnm invalid ^ 

A Il'iH wa- al'o rendered null and void by any material clianfe having taken 
place in the jM-itiun ot the 7'< icgard to lii> own fimilv or to siiciety 

at huge, after the ill had be-Mi ma<lc. Ihus, if au individual, after lie had 
made a IVIL adiptCi] a 'un or mairicil a wife ('nm ( '‘un'entinne in Mnin/m, or if 
a wife In M't/'O. at tlic tinn- oi'cm ciiling the Will, 'uhsfsjm'nllv pa'^f d fri 3/nnmn 
of anotlu-r hu-baud, oi if a '..n who had liecn sold returned umler Iiis Pi>(estii.<^ 
or if he hini'elf suffei<d i>i/nii< Ji uiinnfhi^ anv one of tlie^o ciicum-tanrcs was 
Biifficient to cancel tlicMiU. M«nfovor, any Will was caucellcd bv another of 
later date — Pd'f * ; e >/ / P stnmnii'' sujKriu.'i rnmpitur. ^ 

Strictly s])caking, a Will which, in consequence of some informality, was, 

1 II X 1—3 

2 G.i)us II ^ lie. 

3 Gaius II § 1 .a )‘27 
< Gaiub II J 13S_14S. 
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from the first, null and void, was said non hire fieri; when it was originally 
valid, but was rendered null b_v some event which happened after it had been 
executed, it was said rvmpi s. irritum fieri. 

The Persons to whom Property sens bcqiteathcd. ^ — The general teiTO 
for a person who succeeded to property on the death of another was Heres. 
IVhen a person nominated as an Heir (iiistitiUus Jicres) accepted the bequest, ho 
was said cernere hereditotem; when he entered upon the inheritance, adire here- 
diUUem. A person might bequeath his property to W'hom he pleased, as well to 
slaves as to free men. If he bequeathed property to his own slave, he was com- 
pelled to grant him freedom at the same time, in the form Stichus servns mens 
liber heresque esto. If he bequeathed property to the slave of another, the 
bequest was invalid unless the master of the slave gave him permission to accept 
and enter upon the inheritance 

C'laaiificaiion of licirg. “ — Hcii-s were divided into three classes, according 
to the relation in which they stood to the deceased. 

1 . Hcredea Sui et Kectssarii, more frequently termed simply Heredes Sui. 

■ — 2. Hereihs lYecessnrii. — 3. Ilcredes Extranei. 

1. Sui Heredes. A man’s Heredes were such of his children, whether 
by blood or adoption, as were hi I'olcslate and those persons who were in lib- 
erorum loco. AVe have thus as Sui Heredes, ^ 

a. Sons and daughters In Potestate, but those who from any cause had ceased 
to be In Pokstale, ceased at the same time to be Sui Heredes. A son bom 
after the death of his father ( jiu.dumus) who, if his father had lived until his 
birth, would have been In PutesUUc, ranked as a Suns Heres. 

h. A wife In Manu was a Sua Heres, because in the eye of the law she was 
in loco /iliac. 

c. tirandchildron through a son — nepns neptisque ex filio — provided they 
were In Potestate o( their grandfather, and provided their fatlier had, from death 
or some other cause, ceased to he In Potestate. 

d. Great-grandchildren in the direct male line — pronepos proneptisque ex 
nepote ex filio nato — and so on for more remote descendants, provided the male 
person nearer in the direct male line had ceased by death or otherwise to be 
In Potestate — si praecedens persona desierit in potestate parentis esse — it being 
essential to the cliaractcr of a Suns Heres that ho should be In Potestate of the 
person to whom he bore that relation, and that he should not, upon the death 
of that person, fall under the Patria Poteslas of any other person. 

e. A son's wife (nuriis') provided she had passed In Manuni mariti. and pro- 
vided her husband had ceased to be In Putestate, for in that case she hecainc in 
the eye of the law nepiis loco. In like manner a grandson’s wife might become 
proncpih loco, and so on for the wives of more remote descendants, 

Heredes Sui were also Heredes Xeecssarii, because they were held in 
law to he the heirs of the person to w horn they succeeded, even if he died intestate, 
as we shall explain more fully in a subsequent paragraph. Rut although this 
■Has the strict letter of the Givi! Law, they might, if the person to ulioiu they 
succeeded died iusolvent, l>y making application to the Praetor, receive permis- 
sion to refrain {ahstinerc) from accepting the inhciitanec, in order to save their 
own property, if they possessed any, from the creditors. 

2. Heredes Necessarii. Slaves when nominated lieirs by tlieir masters 

1 Gaius II 5 is,i_iao. 

2 Gaius H § — '7% 

9 Gaius 11 j 111- j 1. . 
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became Hcrcdes No'essarii^ beinjj compelled to accept tiie ijdicritancc; and on 
thi? account a person wlio had doubts regai«lmg' liis own solvency, sometinics 
nominated eiie of his slaves as liis heir, in order that the disj^racc resulting’ fiom 
the sale of his effects, {vjnnndnia quae accfilit t'X vanditione honornmd) f»r 
behoof of his creditors, might fall upon the slave ratiiei tlian upon tlie meinheis 
of his on n family. 

3. Thr< d> Extvanei. All heirs not incliuled in the two divisions desciihed 
above v. eic ( hissed together as Uercdcs Extninci Thus, sons not hi 
to whom t!n‘ir father bequeathed property ranked as iferedex Extrariei^ and in 
like mannci, all sons to nhoin property was bequeathed by tlieir mother, for no 
woman could liave lier chihlren fn Potentate. A iferes Extranrus had full pm; or 
either to .'vrept or to refuse an inheritance, the act of deciding being terinod 
Cret!'^ If lie determined to accept he announced Ids resolution by the finnula 
— Q>ind me PuhUns Titiux te<f<imtnlo sno heredem instituity earn liercditnti'm 
aduj ‘'L! :ioqnc — hut if he fiiled to do this witliin a certain period he lost all 
interest in the bcijucat, or if he entered upon the administration of the inheritance 
without going tiuough this form, various penalties were imposed by law var'ing 
with the ciicumstnncos of the case. 

It was customary in <h awing up a will to de6iie the period witldn which the heir 
must make Ids election, and, should he fail to do so, to provide for the sueces- 
aion, by naming one or more persons under like conditions, thus — Lucius Titins 
heres cstOy cernitoqnc in dicbus centum proximis qnibus scics poterisque^ quodni 
ita creverisy exheres esto. Turn Moevius hrres esto^ cernitoqne in diehns cen~ 
tunxy &c. The heir first named was called Primo (fradu scriptus heirsy the 
person who, failing him, was to succeed, Ifcrcs subsiUuius, and of these there 
might be any nundjcr, Hercs suhstitut/a srrundo — tertio — quarto^ &c. qrudu, ^ 

l>jri«ioti o ( ail Jiiiici’itniicr* — A pcisoii might bequeath his whole jn’ojKMty 
to one individual, or he m{;:ht divide it among several in fixed proportions. 
Tlie unit ('fall objects which conM lie weighed, measured, or counted, was called 
As. and the divi-ions of an inljeritancc were expressed according to the ^ub- 
divislou-! of the Jx, a^ will be exjdained in the ehapP r upon Weights and 
Mea.-'Uie=. 

r.e^arn. r>ri'aiiii-ii. ^ — When a person hequeatherl hi^ propeity to a single 
inihA idiial, or to seseial individuals in fixoil projioi fions, the indixidual or 
iiidividiinis was or weie teiincd Hens or ILndtc. But a 'Pcslator might not 
nominate an heir or heirs in this scii«e, hut he might think fit to leave special 
bequests or gift*' to one or moie indi\ 1. Inal'S, such bequests or gifts not forming a 
definite pro])ortii'!i of the whole property, hut falling to be subtracted from it 
before it was maile over to the Heres or divided among the Hcrcdes^ or these 
bequests might bo Icfl as a burden upon tlie succession of one or more of the 
Heredes ns the case might be. Such a gift or bequest was termed Leqalurriy and 
the person to it was made LegalariuSy the verb Lcqare denoting the act 

of making such a bequest. The civil law recognised four moiles in which 
Legata could he bequeathed. 

1. Per Vindicationcm, in which the form was — Lucio Titio (. . . here the 
object was named . . .) do lego. This fi>rm was apjilicabic to those objects 
only which were actually in the full pos^o^^ion of tlie Testator at the period ol 
his death. 

2. Sinendi Modoy in which the form was — Heres mens damnas esto siner^ 

1 Gaius ir § 17-1— 17^ 

2 G*iu3 II 5 J91— 2i3. 
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Lucium Titium (. . . here tlic object . . .) siimere sihiipte hulcre. Tliis 
form was applicable not only to objects actually in the possession of the 
Testator at the period of his death, but also to those actually in the possession 
of his heir. 

3. Per Damnationem, in which the form was — Hei'es mens (. . . here the 
object . . .) Lucio Titio dare damnas esto. This form was applicable to 
objects in the possession of any person whatsoever, the litres being bound 
either to procure the object for the Lcgatariiis or to pay him its estimated 
value. 

4. Per Pracceplioiiem, in which the form was — Lucius Titius (. . . here 
the object . . .) praecipito. This form was applicable only when the Legata- 
riusv,as also one of the Jleredes, and it authorised him to take the object 
specially named beforehand, (praecipere,) and in addition tc *he tixed propor- 
tion to which he was entitled over and above. 

The Law of the XII Tables — Uti legassit suae rci ita ius esto — was held to 
justify a Testator in bequeathing his whole piopertv in Legato, so that nothing 
would be left for the persons named as heirs general. Hence the Scripti Hereiles 
if not Sui nor Xecessarii, ficqnently refused to intromit vith the estate, (ab 
hcrcdUule se ahslinehaiit,) and in that case the will fell to the ground, for no 
Legalum could be bequeathed c.xcept through a Hcris, or as it was technically 
e.vpie'scil. .In Heredi’,^ who was bound to pay it. To provide a remedy for 
this grievance vat ions legi-lativc onactineuts were framed. First a h e Puria, 
(of uncertain date,) which limited the aniount of a /,< 'falian, but not the uuiuber 
of the Li'ijatarii; ne.xt the hx 1 oenuia, (11. C. Ibft,) ^^hich jimvided licit no 
Zeyutapftts should receive more than iho l/erides ; but both of these .statutes 
having been found defective, they 'verc superseded by tliC Lex Falcidia, (15. C. 
40,) in terms of which no Testator could will aw.ay in Legato mote then 
three-fourths of his property, so that one-fourth at least was, in every case, left 
fir the heir or heirs, and this law was still in force when Gains wrote- 

I.nw of Riiccrssioii to Iho Proporij- of nn liito'nnlo. - — According to the 
Laws of the XII Tables, if a person died without making a w ill, or if his will 
was found to be, from any cause, invalid, the succession to his property was 
aiTanged as follows : — 

1. The Sui Ileredes (p. 30.5) inherited first. The property was divided 
among all Stu Ileredes without distinction as to proximity — ad heredi- 
tatem vocantur nec qid gradu proximior est idteriorem exclndit — but the divi- 
sion took place, as lawyers expressed it, non in cafita sed in stirpes. That 
is, if the intestate had been tlic father of two sous, one of whom was alive and 
In Potestate at the time of bis father’s death, while the other was dead or had 
ceased to be In Potestate, but bad left three sous who were In Potestate of their 
grandfather, the intestate, then the son In Potestate and the three grandsons all 
inherited ; but the inheritance w.as not divided into four cqu.al parts, but into 
two equal parts, the son received ono-lialf, and the remaining half w.as divided 
equally among the three gi’andchildrcn, who thus leceivcd what would have 
been tlieir father's portion had he been alive and In Potestate at the time of 
the intestate’s death. So, in like miinuer, if an intestate left liohind him — 1. A 
wife In Manu. 2 A daughter unm.arried, or who, if married, had not passed 
In Manum mariti. 3. .4 daiightcr-in-hiw who had been married to his son 
Cam Conventione in Manum, but whose husband had ceased to be In Potestate at 

1 Hence the phrase in Cicero pro Clnent IS Et tejtamcnto tegat grandem pecuniam A filia. 
SGaius III. 5 1-3S. Ulpian XXVI. 1 
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the time of the intestate’s death. 4. A son (A) still In Potestate. 5. Three 
grandchildren (hhb') In Potestate by a son (B) who had ceased to be In Potestate. 
6. Two great-grandchildren (c c) through a son (C,) and a grandson (D,) both 
of whom had ceased to be In Potestate. 1. And, finally, if the wife of the 
intestate gave birth after his death to a child (j>). Then the widow, the son A, 
the daughter, the posthiimoiis child /), .and the daiighter-in-law, would each 
have received one-seventh of the nhole piopcrty, onc-seventh would have been 
divided equally among the three gr.indchildren hhh. each receiving a one-and- 
twentietli of then' ' ’ ' ' ■ seicnthwouhl li.avc been divided equally 

among the two ■■ ■ ' , each receiving onc-foiirteenth of the 

whole. 

2. Failing Sni Ilcreiles. the inheritance was divided eijually among the 
Consmirinini i of the intestate, that i.s his brothers and sisters by the same 
father, luit it was not necessary that they should be by the same mother.' A 
mother or a step-mother who by Conrentio in Mannm had acquired the rights 
of a daughter relatively to her husband, ranked in this case as a sister — 
sororis loco. 

3. Failing Sui HereJes and Consanyutnei, the inheritance passed to the 
nearest .-tynati — his yui proximo gradu sunt — that is, the nearest male kindred 
in the male line, and if there were several Agnati who stood in the same degree, 
then the inheritance was divided in capita and not in stirpes. 

Thus, supposing that of three brothers A, B, C, — B died first leaving sons, and 
then A died intestate leaving no Sui Heredes., C inherited A’s property, to the 
c.Tclusion of the sons of B, but if the intestate left no brother, but two nephewe 
by B, and three nephews by C, then the succession was divided equally among 
the five nephews. 

4. Failing Agnati, the laws of the XII Tables ordained that the inlicrilaiice 
should go to the Gentiles (p. S,4) of the intestate — si nnllns Agnatns sit, eadem 
lex X/I Tahnlnrum Gentiles ad hercditateni meat — but when Gains wrote, 
the whole Ins Gadilicinm had fallen into de.sneludc. 

It will be oljserved that by the aboic ancient ananircment, the following 
persons were altogether e.vcluded : — 

1. All sons who, by emancipation or otherwi'C, had ceased to he In Potestate 
at the time of the intestate’s death, and thcchildien born after their father had 
ceased to be In Potestate - 

2. All daughters who had p.a.s.scd In Manum maiiti. 

3. All females, except those in the direct line of descent through males, 
sisters, and tho-e who were sororis loco. Xo aunt, no niece, no female cousin, 
could succeed. 

The rigour of this scheme was modified in favour of blood relations, by 
various Praetorian Edicts, and the law' of succe.ssion became very confused and 
uncertain, until the legislation of Justinian placed it upon a firm and satisfactory 
basis. 

Before quieting thi.s subject it may be proper to say a few words on the 
Degrees of kindred, and to exidain the signification of the terms Cognati, Ag/iati, 
and Adjlnes. 

1 Strictly speaking Germam was applied to those children born of the snme father and the 
Mme mother. Consanguinti, to those born of the same father But of different mothers. 
Vterini, to those born of the same mother but of different fathers 
a This would not apply to a posthumous child if his father had been In Potentate when h« 

died. 
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Cofinati. Asnnii. — The tie of Cognatio existed among all who could trace 
their descent from one pair who had been legally united in inarriage, and hence 
included all blood relations, male and female, houever remote the root of the 
genealogical stem might be. Those only were who could trace their 

relationship by blood through an unbroken succession of males. Cognatio^ 
altliough the more general term, did not necessarily include all Agnati^ for 
adopted sons, in so far as legal lights were concerned, occupied in every respect 
the position of natural sons, and ranked as Agnati^ but not as CognatL On 
the other liand, Agnalio^ in the eye of the law, was broken and dissolved by 
any one of tlie following circumstances. 

1. By Adoption. 'When adoption took place, the son adopted passed out of 
the familia to which he belonged by birth, and entered the famiUa of his 
adopted father. 

2. By the dissolution of the Patria Potestas in any way except by death. 

3. By Capitis Deminutio Maxima (p. 113) for Agnatio could exist between 
Koman citizens only. 

The following Table exhibits the different degrees of Cognatio as recognised 
in the Institutes of Justinian : — 



rronciws r. 
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h and e are Fra f res or Sui07‘€s Patrueles 
/3 and s are Codsobriin or Consohrinae 

h and Ainitini or Aniitinae 

/3 and e) 


/ and c 

, - , r, - 

y aiidy ^ 


To each other. 


^ are Sohrmt or Sohrinae 

C 'v 

^and/cy) j 

T)ie father or mother of a Sohrinus or Sohrbia is Propior Sohrino v. .^ohrind 
to the other Sohrimis or Sohrina. 

The term Consabrini was applied, in popular language, to the childieii of t^v'o 
hi others as ^^ell as to the cliildren of two sisters (Gains III. § 10.) 

Adiiiic ^. — Adfinilas is the connection v.'hich subsisted after a legal mairiage 
had been contracted between tno parties, between the husband aiul the Cixjnati 
of his wife, and between ilie wife and the Ofgnnti of licr husband, tlie peisons 
between whom tlie councv-tion su!)«i'ted l»eing termed, relatively to each otlier. 
Ailjinrs. Tlicre ^^cle no devices of Adthiitus u'coenised by law, for no legal 
relation existed between Adjm-. *1 iic Adf'mc'^ of u imin we hear most frequently 
and for whom dl'tinc{i\e tfim" existed, were (rrury, (son-in-hiw'.) .Sor’cr, 
(fcitlK'i -iu-law,) SurHs. (danglilcr-in-law. ) >o('rn<. (miuhei-in-law,) Pnchjtvis^ 
Pti' iiimi, (stepson, sicpdaimht'-i.) Winruf, { «tcptatlit'i.) XoL'crca^ (step- 
luotlua.) Ln'ir is a hu^baud's biothei, and (Ibx a husband's ■‘i-ier, relatively 
to his wife. 


^t<loi»tio. Arro^ntio. — We have aluehly had occasion to speak of adoption 
in c(mncctioii with the Cinnitid Curhita; but one con-ji.leralion with rriraid to 
tlie j)crsnns adopted was necessarily defeircd. The })ersun selected fir aih>ptinn, 
if a Iionian citizen, might be either — 

1. Sui Iia'is^ or, 2. In Potestate Patt is. 

1. Ill the first case, it was necessary tliat the adoption should take place with 
the consent of the people assembled in tlic Comitia Curlata^ (p. 1 10.) and when 
tlie adoption was completed, the individual adopted ceased to be Sui iuris^ and 
pas.sed under the Potesias of his adopted father. 

2. In the second case, it was necessary that Ids natural father should convey 
him, according to tlic foiins of Mancipation in tlie presence of the Tractor, to 
the father by whom ho wa.< adopted. 

Here, strictly speaking, the former process only was an Arrogatio, because 
it alone included a Rogatio ad popidum (p, 138). Compare what has been said 
above (p. 140) on the ditfeiciit temis employed to denote an adojaion. 

It must not be forgotten tliat a son, legally adopted, stood, in the eye of the 
law, in tlie same relation in c\erv icapcct to the father by whom he was adopted 
as a son begotten in lawful marriage. 


HI. Actiones. 


Defiiiiiioii of the icnii Actio. — Actio^ in its strict legal sense, dtiu-ies the 
right instituting proceedings in a court of justice for the purpose of ohiaiidiig 
something to wliich the pei-Mui possessing this right conceived liinisolf to be 
entitled — lus p< rs‘.*pu‘tid( sibi indicia quod sibi dthetur; ^ but the w m-d is more 
generally used to sigidty, not the right of instituting a suit, but titr s?/./ itself. 
The person who instituted the suit was termed .Ictor or Petitor, the defeiulaut 
Reus. 


1 Justin. Instit IV. vi. 1. 
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Classiacaiian of Actionem Actinnes, wlieii considcrcil witli reference to 

the nature and object of the claim, were di%ided into — ‘ 

1. Aclioncs in Personam. 2. Aclioiics in Hern. 

1. Aclioncs in Personam were broiicrlit by the Aclor, in order to coniiicl the 
Reus to perform a contract into which lie had entered, or to make ciini|ien?ation 
for some wrong which he liad inflicted — Cum intendimns Dare Facere Prac- 
stare oporterc. 

2. Actiones in Hem were brought to establish the claim of tlic .ietor to some 
corporeal object (res) in opposition to the claim of the Reus, or to cotTipel the 
Reus to concede some tight, such as a .Sercitus, which was claimed by the 
pursuer and denied by the defendtmt. 

Aclioncs, ag.ain, nhen considered with reference to the manner in which the 
claim tras made, uere ditided into — 

1. Aclioncs stricli inris. 2. .Icllones arhilrariac s. Ex jide bona. ^ 

1. In Actiones slricti inris ;i specific claim w,a3 made cither for a ilefinite sum 
of money (pecunia aria) or for a particular object ; and if the pursuer failed to 
substantiate his claim to the letter he w.a3 nonsuited. 

2. In Aclioncs arhilrariac, on the other h,ind, the claim was of .an indefinite 
character, as, for e.\amplc, in an ordinary .action of damages ; and it was loll to 
the judge to decide the kind and amount of compensation which ought in equity 
to be awarded. 

Deflniilan of the term Obligatio — Obligalio, in Civil L.aw, denotes a rela- 
tion subsisting between two parties, in virtue of which one of the parties is log.ally 
bound to do something for, or permit something to be done by the other party — 
Dare Facere Praeslare. In every Obligalio there must bo two persons at le.ast, 
the person who is bound and the person to whom ho is borniil. These nere 
termed respectively Debilor and Credilor. 

By comp.aring the definition of an Aclio with that of an Oblii/atio it will be 
seen that they .are correlative terms ; every Aclio jiresiippo-es the c.\i«l(aicc of an 
Obligalio, and every Obligalio implies tin Aclio. 

<'ln(**iificnfioii of Obiigniioiio.*, — .111 Ohligaliones, ('onsideieil w;lh lefcr- 
ence to their origin, were divided into — 

.V. Ublnjaliones ex Cunlraclu, arising from a compact or agreement between 
the parties. 

B. Oblignliones ex Deliclo, arising from tin injury inflicted by one party on 
the other. 

.\. Ohligaliones ex Conlraclu. 

These were fourfold — a. Re. — b. Verbis. — c. Lilleris. — d. Consensu, 
a. Ohligaliones Re.* Of Real-Contracts the most important tvere— 

1. Mului Dalio. — 2. Commodalum — 3. Deposiliim. — i. Pignus. 

1. Mului Dalio. This term was applied to the giving on loan objects which 
could be weighed, measured, or counted — Res quae pondere, numcro, mensura 
conslanl — such as bullion, com, wine, oil, and coined money, all of which were 
lent on the understanding that the borrower, on making repayment, was bound 
to restore an equal amount of the object borrowed, but not the identical metal, 
com, wine, oil, or pieces of money which he had received. The contract in thi* 

1 Gaius IV. 5 2. 3. 

2 Gains IV. § 5.5-68. Quinlil. I. O. IV. I. VII. 3. Cio. de Invent. IL 19. 6. Off. III. 
pro Rose. C«>moed 4. 

I Gaius IIL $ 88 

i Gaias III. j 00 lustin. Instit. Ill- xir. ]. 1 1*-4. 
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ca.«e implieil that exactly the same amount was to he icstored as had been 
received; hut fiom a very early peiiod the practice of payiiig interest upon 
money borrowed prevailed at Jtome. On this subject we sliall speak hereafter. 

2. Commodatam. This term also denoted a loan ; but in this case the 
tempoiary use of some object was granted — Res iitciida dcilur — and the borrower 
was re<iiiircd to restore (rtporlare) the self-same object which had been lent, 
such as a horse, a slave, or the like. The Obligatio contracted Ex Commodata 
ivas \ery dillerent, in the eye of the law, from that imposed by Mutni Datio; 
tor in the latter case the borrower was required to restore a like’ quantity of the 
object received, even although what he had received might have been stolen or 
destuned while in his possession. But if .an object had been Commodaliim, and 
had been properly watched and used uhilc in the possession of the borrou cr, he 
was not liable, if it was stolen, lost, or destroyed, to he called upon to rci>l.ice it, 
unless Culpa could be proved. Thus, if a horse or a slave died of disease, or 
was struck by lightning, or perished by any unavoidable accident, the loss fell 
upon the leiuler. 

3. Deposilum. When a sum of money or any piece of property was lodged 
for safety in the hands of auniher it was termed Dejm.iitian, and the poison to 
uhom it had been consigned was hound to restore it (reddere depositum) to the 
l.anful on ner, provided he did not deny Imving received it — Si depositum )ion 
{nfilictnr. If ho refuscil, then the depositor might sue him by an Actio Depositiy 
.and endca\our to prove his case. 

4. Pigniis. In like manner, if any one deposited a pledge (piginis) with 
another <as a .security for a loan or any other engagement, the holder of the 
pledge w.as bound to restore it .as .«oou as the loan w.as repaid or the engagement 
fulfilled, otherwise a suit (Actio piguoralitia) might be raised to compel resti- 
tution. 

b. ObUgationes Verbis. ' Of Verbal-Contracts the most iraport.ant were — 

1. Nexum. 2. Slipulatin. 

1. Nexum. ’ This term originally denoted any transaction whatever entered 
into per aes et libram according to the forms of Mancipatio (p. 302j. It 
subsequently became restricted in its signification, and was applied to the 
obligation imposed by the formal acknorvledgment of a pecuniary loan, ratified 
by a symbolical transfer in the presence of witnesses. The process by which this 
Obligatio was incurred was called Ncxi datio, the Obligatio itself being 
Nexum ; the state or condition of the debtor was called Nexus, * when he 
incurred the Obligatio he was s.aid Nexum ire, and became jYcaus ^ or nexu 
vinctus. An obligation so contracted took precedence of all others in ancient 
times ; and the law of debtor and creditor was characterised b_v extreme harshness 
and cruelty. If a person who was Nexus failed to pay his debt at the period 
fixed, and if the debt was acknowledged or had been proved in court — aeris 
confessi, rebusque iure iudicatis — he was allowed thirty days’ grace. After these 
had expired, if he could not find any one to become responsible for him, (rindex) 
the creditor might bring him by force (manus iniectio') before the magistrate, by 
whom he was m.ade over bodily (addictns) to the creditor. The creditor then 
kept him in bonds for sixty days, and during this period made public proclamation 


1 Gaius III § 9-2—96. 

2 Varro L L. VII. § ]05 Fest s.t. AVxwm, p 165. Cic de Oral. IIL 40. Aul. Geli XX. 
L Lit. II. 23. VI 27 34. VIII 28 xxiii. Yal Ma.T. VI. i. 9. 

S Nexus is here a noun of the fourth declension. 

4 Nexus is here a passive participle 
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npon three market days, demanding payment of liis debt. If, at the end of this 
term, no one appeared to lelease the debtor, he became the slave of ln< creditor, 
who might employ him in work, or sell him, or even put hiin to dcatii. Xav, 
if there were several creditors, the Laws of the XII Tables, if literally interpreted, 
gave them permission to divide the body of the debtor into pieces pidporiionate 
to the claims of each. Although there is no record of such barbaiitv iiaving 
been actually perpeli*atcd e\en in the woist times, it would ajip.’ai-, than the 
narrative of Livy, that in the early ages the tieatim-nt of debtors bv their r ivditors 
was very cruel; ami tills ^fato f*f ihiniis I'unlinued until the {i.m>iiig of the Ltx 
Poctilui^ (B.C. 3;2d.) liy A\liiili the <*c)nilitioii of ilelitois uas gieatlv arndioi'ated. 
It would seem that the jn.-monal .'slavery of a dobtor to hi> creditor was not 
aboiislied by this enactment, bnt pio\i>ion uas made that he .^Inmld be liuinanelv 
treated; the right of selling him was probably taken away, atid ifide.med from 
bondage — Xexu sohUus — lie was at once reinstated in all his privileges as a 
Homan citizen. 

2. Stipnlatio. ^ In process of time the Xexinn seems to Iiavc fallen altogether 
into desuetude, and verbal contracts were usually concluded by and 

licstipulQtio^ which consiated in a formal demand for .a jirointsc on the one side 
and a suitable reply on the other, the giver {Stipuhttor) cmjdoying the words 
Dari JSpOJifks, tire receiver (iicstijmlaior) replying *A third person, 

named Adstipuhitor^ frequently took part in the proceedings, who, in case of the 
death or absence of the ^dpulaior, w;is entitled to enforce tire claim. 

c. Ohligationes Litterh. ^ Of written contracts the most important were— 
1. Dxpoi.'^i Latio. 2. Sgugraphae, 

1. iLxpciisi TmIio was an entry to the ilebrt of one par tv in the account hooa 
of another irarly. In order to uirdci>tand the nature and origin of this ohliga- 
tion it is iiece'5.’*ai‘y to boar in mind, ih.U among ilie IioinaiH, rift firrlv morcairtile 
men, but every master of a hon%c, kopt l■(‘g*lll.lr accounts with the greafO'-t 
acciu'acy. In doing this lie was said 

1 fitiiDti.'f I’l : and to (ail or he ricgligtiit in keeping accotinis was 

icaai’ded a.-; ili'iejiulaMc 71 m' cutiie-j were fir-t tn.ule muahh in il.r\-huok 3 , 
called Adctrsn) Ki or Cahudurui^ and ucri* po.'t.d at .-lati-d jieii(iil> inlcdoci's, 
called Codirea >1 were drvideil into hu) coUuiui", in one 

of which all sums r'ceeiwd weiv (niercil and in the other all sums paid out 
-Vomcn wa.s the general name f-r any entry, whether on the delitor or the 
creditor side ot the aecount : .'ind lieiii'c. Jactrc—scrilujy — pt Hh/c 

may, according to ciiciiin.'jtaiice'’*, signify to record a sum as paid out, or a &um as 
received, ami thus jactre nonh a mav mean either to (live a loan ur to contract 
a dcht. 

hen any one keejiing^ books entered a sum of money as received fi*om anv 
mic, from I 'Uins, ftir exarnjile. lie was said Jerre s. referre acceptum Titio^ tliat 
is to place it to the credit oflitius; when, on the other hand, he entered a sum 
paid to Titius he was baid ftrre s. rej^rre ejpenmm Titio^ that is, to place 
it'to the debit of Titin. ; and hence, figuratively, ferre aWpiid m'ctptuiu alicui 
IS to acknowledge a debt or a favour, /erre aliquid txpctmim uiuml is to set up 
a claim. 

Entries of a particular class were termed Xomina transcriptitia^ and these 
were of two kinds. 

■ Gains III. |92 110-14 117.215 IV.}!13. Fest s v. ilfw, p. 273. 

' Gams HI. 5 128— 134. 
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(1.) Xomcii traiiscriptilium s. Tianarri/ilio a Persona in Personam. This 
was made wlieu, A owing a sum to B, and I! owing a sum to C, C, nitli tlie 
consent of B, entered the sum as actually paid hy C to A. 

(2.) Nomen transcriptitium a lie in Personam, when B owed a halunce to 
C on any transaction, and C entercil that sum in his hooks as having been 
actually paid to B. 

Towards the close of the republic the Romans frequently kept their ready money 
in the hands of bankei^s or money changers. These persons were called Arr/en- 
tarii, or, in consequence of sitting in the forum with tables or counters before 
[hem, Alensarii s. I'ropezitae. Debts wcie frequently paid, as in modern times, 
by orders on these bankers, a trans.action e.vprcssed by the phrase Scribere s. 
Pirscrihere s. Solve} e An .irgentario, i e. to write an order for payment through 
a banker, i.e. to give achii/)ieupon a banker. This will illustrate the expression 
in Li\y, (XXIV. IS.) in reference to the trust money belonging to wards and 
unman’ied women w hich had been lent to government — Inde, si quid empttun 
paratimquc pnpillis oc ridnis forct, a Qnaestore pe)'scrihcbntnr, i.e. the money 
so expended wa.s paid by a bill or r/u y«c</» the Quaestor. See also Cic. ad .itt. 
IV. 8. .XII. 51. XVI. 2. .ad Fain. VH. 23. pro Plane, 42. Ilor. Epp. II. i. 45. 

This being piomi.sed, the entry of a sum in a regularly kept .account hook 
constituted, in law, an Obbgatio LiUvris. Of course, if a sum was claimed in 
con.-equcnce of such an entry [.n the Erpcnsian side of one m.an's ledger, and 
no corre.'ponding entry was linuul on the Aeerjition side of the ledger of that 
person from whom it was claimed, .'omc fuither proof than the mere entry would 
bo demanded, ami tliis collateral evidence would, in some c.ases, be derived from 
iin examination of the books thcniselve.s. 

2. Si/)cgraphae .s. Sipigrupha, i.e. bonils, formed another species of Ohliga- 
tionrs Litteris ; but these were resorted to for the most part, if not exclusively, 
in tiansactions with foreigners. 

<1. Obligationes Consotsit . ' A consensual contract, as it is sometimes 
called, that is, a contract by mutu.al consent, was concluded by a simple verbal 
agreement between the parties, idthough no tangible object had been aetu.ally 
tr.ansfericd fi'om one to the other, no legal form of words had been interchanged, 
and no writing or entry been made. Of consensual contracts the most important 
were — 

1. Kmtio et Venditio. — 2. Locatio cl Condticlio. — 3. Socielas. — 4. .Man- 
datum. 

1. Emtio et Venditio, buying .and selling. A sale was held binding when the 
parties had come to an agreement as to the price, although there had been no 
deliveiT, no money actually paid, and no earnest-penny (arm) received. The 
giving of the -Irra might be .addui-cd .as a proof th.at the conti.iet had been 
entered into; but it did not in itself Ibrin a necessary part of the contract. .\ 
suit brought to compel fulfilment of a contract of this kind was termed Actio 
Empti or .Icli'o I'emliti, according as it was instituted by the buyer or the 
seller. 

2. Locatio et Condnetin, letting .and hiring. The relation, between these 
terms will best be understood by con.sidering their true original signillcatinn 
Locare is properly applied to a party who sets dow n or supplies (local) some 
object whicli another party t.akes aw.ay (conducit) and applies to some puiqi.ise. 
This being premised, it is necessaiy to draw a distinction between the use of 


1 Gaius. ITI } 135— 16i. 
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Locare in the plirasc Locarc aliquid faciendum and in the plirase Locare 
aliquid utendum. 

iocare aliquid faciendum. If a party were (leeirniis of ha\ iiig some article 
manufactured by a skilfid workman, he might he required to place down or 
supply (i. e. Locare') the raw matciial, while the artlzan would bo called upon 
to take up and carry away with him (i. c. Conducere) the material so 
supplied. Hence, if we use the word Contract in it.s limited colloquial sense, 
both Locare and Conducere may be correctly tran.slatcd by the verb To Contract. 
Locare aliquid faciendum is to bind one.self to pay for the execution of a work, 
or in common language, To contract for the execution of a work, while Con- 
ducere aliquid faciendum, is to bind oneself to perform a work in con.sidcration of 
receiving a certain rcnuinciation, or in common language, To contract for the 
execution of a work. Hence, if we say in English, that a party has made a 
Contract for huilding a houre, the expression is ambiguous, but in Latin, 
Locare aedes fnciendas would be employed with reference to the party for whom 
the house was to be built, Conducere aedes faciendas to the party hij whom 
the house was to be built, and who w.as to receive payment for so doing. The 
party ybr whom the work was to be performed w.as Locator, the party l/i/ whom 
the work was to bo performed. Conductor s. Manceps s. Redemtor. The Locator 
was entitled to demand a strict performance of the terms prescribed {exigere) 
from the Conductor, and hence it was the duty of the Aediles and Censors, who 
were tlio I-ocatores in making contr.acts for keeping the public buildings in 
repair, exigere sarta tecta, i. e. to insist that the buildings should be kept wind 
and water tight, and we read in Cicero of Censoriae leges in sartis tectis exi- 
gendis (see p. 204 ). 

Locare aliquid utendum. Again, Locare may be used somewhat differently 
in the sense of setting down or supplying some object which, for a consideration, 
we pennit another party to make use of ami enjoy for a time. Thus, in the 
expressions, I.ocare aliquid utendum and Conducere aliquid utendum, Con- 
diiccre applies to the p.aying party, and Locare is equivalent to the English 
'To let on Hire, while Conducere means To Hire, or ])ay a consideration for 
the use of .'in object. In this scn.se we have the common ))hrascs, Locare 
aedes and Comlncere aede.^, applied respectively to the landloid, who lets the 
hoii.so and receives the rent, and to the tenant, who hire.s the house and pays 
the rent. 

3. Soi'iolas in its widest accept.ation denotes two or more persons wlio unite 
or combine for tlie prosecution of a common object ; in its more restricted sense 
it denotes a mercantile partnership or company, tlie individual members being 
termed Socii. Such were tlie companies of Publicani, descrilied aiiove, formed 
for leasing tlie revenues. 

4. Mundatum properly denotes a commission. In many cases a person 
miglit find it convenient to intrust (mandate) legal or pecuniary business to an 
agent or attorney, wlio was termed Mandatarins or Procurator, and if any one 
who undertook sncli a ta.^k w.as found guilty of fr,aud, or even of carelessness, 

Ids principal might seek redress by an Actio Mandati. See specially, Cic. pro 
Rose. Amer. 38, 39. 

In all OhUgationcs ex Contractu it is necessary to draw a very sliaqj line be- 
tween the legal essence of tlie Ohligatio and the pi-oof. Thus, in real contracts, the 
delivering on the one hand, and tlie receiving on tlie other, constituted the legal 
obligation, but in order that an Actio, founded on tins Ohligatio, might be 
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Buccessfully maintained, it would be necessary for tlie Plaintiff to prove that the 
object had been actually delivered to the Defendant. In verbal contiacts thi 
syinbolic.al transfer constituted the obligation, and this was alw.ays susceptible of 
proof, because the presence of a certain number of witnesses was a necessary part 
of the form. In literal contracts the Latio Expensi in the ledger of one party 
constituted the obligation, and if corroborated by a corresponding Latio Accepti 
in the ledger of the other party, the proof was complete, but if no such entry 
appeared in the ledger of the Defendant, then the mere fact of the Latio Expensi 
standing in the ledger of the Plaintiff could not be accepted as proof, because 
it might be a false entry, and hence it would be necessary to seek collateral 
evidence. This, as hinted above, might in some cases be afforded by the books 
themselves, for if those of the one party uere found to have been kept in a clear, 
regulai', and methodical manner, while those of the other were confused, imper- 
fect, and disfigured by erasures (litiirae,) then a strong presumption would 
arise in favour of the former. 

IVe now proceed to consider the econd great division of Ohligationes. 

B. Ohligationes ex Delicto . ' 

These also were fourfold — 

a. Furtnm. b. Iiiitiria. c. Damnum iniuria datum d. Lapina s. Bona 
vi rapta. 

a. Furtiiin. theft.- According to the uefiniiion of Sabinus, — Qui alienam 
rein attrcetacit quum id sc incito domino facere iiulicare dchcrct, FUr.Ti tlxe- 
Ti'R. A distinction was diawn from the earliest times between — 

1. Furtum mani/estum, and 2. Furtum ncc manifestum. 

1. Furtum Manifestum. According to the Laws of the XII Tables, a Fur 
mani/estus, that is, a thief caught in the fact, if detected in plundering by night, 
might be lawfully put to death on the spot ; and so also a Fur mani/e.'itus by 
day, if he defended himself with a lethal weapon, (cum tain,) but if ho did not 
resist, then the owner of the jiroperty might seize, scourge, .and detain him in bonds. 

2. Furtum nec Manifestum. By the same Code a Fur nec manifestus was 
compelled to restore double the amount of the property stolen ; but both in this 
case and also in the case of Furtum manifestum, the person plundered was 
allowed to make a private arrangement with the thief. 

According to a very ancient usage, if a person suspected that property which 
had been stolen from him was concealed in the house of another, he was allowed 
to search for it, provided he entered the house naked save a girdle (licio s. linteo 
viuctus) and holding a large dish (lanx) w ith both hands. A sc.arch so con- 
ducted was called Furti per Lancem el Licium Cvnccjitio. The thief, if detected 
in thi.s manner, WiUs punished as a Fur manifestus, and the person in whose 
house the property was discovered, although not himself the thief, w.as bound, 
by the Laws of tlie XII T.ables, to restore three times the amount of what had 
been stolen, the suit for enforcing this pcn.alty being termed Actio Lurti con- 
cepti, while an .\ctio Furti oblati hay against any one who had conveyed stolen 
property and lodged it in the hands of another. 

In process of time the law against theft was in so for rela.vcd that in the case 
of a Furtum Manifestum, when not aggravated by darkness or violence, the 
thief was not jilaccd under persoiml restraint, but was compelled in an Actio 
Furti to restore the stolen property fourfold. 

*G.ii'us lit.’ I } 19j IV. 5 III. Aul. Gelt. XI. 13. Plaut. Pers. I. ii la 
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h. Iniuria. ^ An Actio Iniuriarum lay against any one who had assaulted 
or oftered violence, not merely in deeds but words, to any Roman citizen, whether 
Sui luriSf or In Potestate^ or hi ^lann^ or In Tutdci. 

1. By the Laws of the XII Tables, the Lex TaUonis^ “ an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth,” might be enforced in the case of personal injuries. This, 
however, was not applied univer'alU'; for the compensation fixed for a broken 
bone was three hundred Assc* if the siilTerer was a free man, and one hundred 
and fifty if he was a slave, the master of the slave, in the latter case, being:, in 
the eye of the law, the aggiieved party. For assaults of a more trifling; character 
the fine was twenty-five A^ses. 

2. Mala Carmbia. Famosi LiUIli The Laws of the XII Tables v. ere 
particulaily severe in the matter of libellous vcr.‘5cs — Nostrae (says Cicero) 
duodecim tabulae^ quum pcrpaucas res capiic sanxissent, in his hanc qno(pie 
sanciemlam putavernnt^ si qvis occentavisset^ sice carmen condidisset^ quod 
iufamiam faceret fiagitiumi'C alfcri — the puni-'hinent, if wc can believe Por- 
ph)Tio and other scholiasts, being flogging the (•ftender to death. 

In piocess of time the Lex Talionis and other penalties for Iniuria, fixed hy 
the ancient laws, fell altogether into disuse, and Actiones fur ])ccuniaiy compen- 
sation, founded upon Praetorian Edicts, were sulistituted. By the Lex Cornelia 
de Ininrus, any one who had inflicted bodily injury upon another was liable to be 
criminally indicted, and, if convicted, might be banished or condemned to work 
in the mines, 

c. Damnum Iniuria datum, ^ damage done to the property of another. It 
would seem that, by tlie Laws of the XII Tables, any one uho in any way had 
damaged the property of another could be compelled to make compensation. By 
the L'\c Aquillia, (B.C. 28G,) anyone'' ho, through malice, or culpable neglect 
(doh nut culpa) caused the death of a .‘‘lave or any fourlbotcd doiiiotic animal 
beionuing to his neighbour, could be c«'inpe)Ic<l to pay the hig]J 0 ^t piice at nhieh 
a similar object had been sold during the ‘■pace “fa year antet'cdeut to the nflenco; 
any “tlier damage to the property of another uas t<» lie co!npcn=-a(etl fbr Iw pa\ing 
the higlic't price which the rdject had Ijonie duiiug liie >pa (0 of a month 
antecedent. 

d. Puna ri ra}>ta. Rf)bl>erv by open ' iolence seems, in ancient 

times, to liave been iiu hided in the Actio ilamni iniuria dati ; but "lien the 
crime became common during the civil wars, 31. Lucullus, when Praetor, endeav- 
oured to repress these di'-oiders hy introducing a new Acth hono7'um vi 
raptoriim, by wliich the robber 'vas compelled to restore the property plundered 
threefold, and, in some case.*’, fiuufold. 

In addition to the t'vo great cla^'ses of Ohlipatiojtes^ which we have enumerated^ 
the Roman lawyers reckoned tuo sub-classes, viz.; — 

1. Ohligationes quasi ex Contractu, and, 2. Ohligationcs quasi ex delicto. 
Examples of the Ohligathnes quasi ex Coidractu are offered by three 
Actiones, founded upon them, to "Inch we have adveited above (p. 30J). 

1. Actio FamiUae erciscundae. 2. Actio Communi divielundo, 3. Actio 
Finium regiindorum. 

Ohligationcs quasi ex delicto,^ upon which an Actio Damni infecti might 
be foundetl, arose when any procedure, on the part of one individuai threatened 

1 Cic. de R. IV. 10. Porphyr. ad Hor Epp. II 15?. Fest. s.v. Talionh, p 3C8. Aul. 
Cell. ?fVI 10 XX. 1 

'i Galas Hi. § 210 — 219. Cic. pro Rose Com II. Fest 8.v. RvprtiitSi p. 26& 

» Cic. Verr. I. 66. Top, 4. 9. 10. luslin. Instit. IV. v. I. 
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to j)rove injurious to the pei'son or property of another individual, in which case, 
the latter miglii call upon the former to take measures to prevent such an injury 
as was anticipated, or to gave security that, if the injury was inflicted, ade- 
quate compensation would be made. 

THE ADMIXrSTRATIOX OF THE LAWS. 

All judicial proceedings were comprehended under tlie general term Indicia^ 
and these were naturally divided into Indicia Puhlica and Indicia Prirafa, 
which correspond closely with what we designate as Criminal Trials and Civil 
Suits; the subject of the foiiner being those offences uhich may be regarded ns 
affecting the interests of the community as a body, such as murder, treason, 
embezzlement of public money, forgery, malversation in a provincial governor, 
and many others ; tlic subject of the latter being those disputes, chiefly regarding 
property, which aii 'e between individuals, and in which the state has no interest 
beyond that of providing the means for a legal and equitable decision. Cicero- 
(Pro Caecin. 2) points out llie distinction \cry dearly ’ — Omnia indicia^ out 
distraJicndarum contri>vcr>/(f7'n7n^ out punicndoium malcjiciomim enus^a 
repe7'tn sn}d; but, at the same time, it nui't lie ob-^erved that certain wrongs 
whicli among onrsclvcs aie made the giounds of ciiminal prosecutions, wore 
regarded by tlie lioinans as siilijccts (or a civil suit only, and vice versa. 
Thus, during the latci (entniies of the republic prosecutions fur tbcfr were 
Indicia Pnrafa, while adultciy cKjioscd the offender to a criminal impeach- 
ment. 


I UdK’IA PRIVATA. 

In explaining the details of a civil suit w'c may consider — 1. The Pc}'so}}9 
concerned. '2. The actual Process. The persons concerned belonged to two 
classes. 

1. The persons vho decided the suit. 

2. The persons who earned on the suit, i.e. the d dor and the with 
their counsel, agents, witnesses, &c. 

The Judses in Civil ^uiis. — In the earliest ages the Kings acted as supreme 
judges in civil as well as in criminal trials; and affer the expulsion of the 
Tai’quins these functions were, for a time, discharged by the Consuls. The 
Consuls were relieved from judicial duties affer the institution of the Practorship, 
(B.C. 367,) and from that time until the downfal of the republic, the Praetor 
Urbanus and the Praetor Peregidnus presided in the civil courts. Some of the 
other magistrates, such ns the Aodile^ and the Quaestors, had the right of acting 
as judges (Jurisdiction in matters pertaining to their own <lepartments ; but all 
ordinary controversies between man and man were submitted to the Praetor. 
In the Provinces, the Piovincial Governor, and in tlie cities of Italy which 
adopted Roman forms, tlie chief magistrate had Iu7'isdictio^ and exercised tlie 
same powers as the Praetor at Rome. 

iVlofIc ill which the Pi'nctor exercised «7uri*44liclioii. — 111 very sini[de 
causes the Praetor at once decided the matter in di-^pute, and tlie process was 
termed Actio Extraoi’dinaria ; but in the great majority of causes, hence termed 


1 Cicero employs the phrases ludint I'tirafa (Top. 17) and Caum Publira; (pro Rose. 
Amerin ;) but it seems doubtful whether the technical division into Indicia PubUca and 
ludici't Pfiiata was recognised until employed in the writings of the jurists of the emiiire^ 
and even by them the former term is used in a restricted sen-e ' Mac^ r. Digest XL i. 1.) 
The words of Ulpian (Digest. I i 1,) clearly points to the dn ivion adopted above— Pdblicos* 
tvs e»t ^liod ad itatwn ret Romanae ^peclat. Fkivatcm. quod ad sin}>uhi um uUltUitem. 
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Actiones Ordinariae^ he appointed one or more umpires, for whom the genera, 
term is Index, to inquire into the facts of tlie case, and to pronounce judgment ; 
■but he previously instnicted the Index as to the points of law involved, and laid 
down the principles upon whicli the decision was to be based. After the Index 
had pronounced judgment, it became the duty of the Praetor to give etfeet to 
that judgment. 

Hence the jurisdiction of the Praetor was said to be ex])resscd by three words 
Do. Dico, Addico. 

Dahat Actionem et Indices, lie gave permission to bring the suit into court, 
and appointed one or more umpires. 

hicehat Ins. ho laid down the law for the guidance of the Indices. 

Aildicchat Bona vcl Damna. he gave effect to the decision of tlio Indices by 
foi inally making over the property in dispute to the lawful owner, or by awarding 
compensation for an injury sustained. To these words Ovid refers in his defini- 
tion of Dies Fasti and Dies Ne/asti^ when he says — 

Ille Xe/astus erit per qncm Tria Veura silentur. 

Fastus erit per qucni lege licebit agi.i 

The Praetor had full powers, in virtue of his office, to take all the steps 
described without consultation with others; but, for his own satisfaction, he 
frequently sought the advice of those who were learned in the law, and who, 
when called in to assist him, wore termed his Consillarii or Assessores. * 

The ia<lice« in <’iril Aiiits were distinguUhcd by different names, according 
to the manner of their election, and the nature of the duties whicii tlicy were 
called upon to discharge. 

1. Iwliccs in a restricted sense. When the question turned upon a sim])le 
matter of fact, the parties themsclve-*, or, if they could not agree, the Praetor, 
nominated a single unqiirc, who, under these ciivmnstance^, was named specially 
ludtx. 

2. Arhitci. When, in addition to >imp!e matters of fact, it was necessary for 
the umpire to pronounce upon que'tion^ of equity, lie was termed Arhitcr. 
Hence, a Ind<x would l>e appointed in an Acho stricti luris, an Aihitcr in an 
Actio ex jide hona^ (see p. and a lausiut, when founded on Actio stricti 
inns, u.is termed Indicium., ^>hcn founded on Actio cx Jide hona., was termed 
Arbitrinm. ^ 

o. Centmnviri Matters of an important and complicated nature were usually 
TefciTcd by the Praetor to the judicial college of the Centnmviri, Tliis consisted 
of individuals electe<l annually, probably in the Comitia Tiibuta, three from each 
of the thirty-five Tribes, making in all one hundred and five, or, in round 
numbers, Centumviri. The period when this body was instituted is unknown. 
The name cannot be older than B.C. 241, for then first the Tribes were increased 
to thirty-five ; (p. i}~) ; ) but a similar board may have existed at a mucli earlier 
epoch, (see Liv. III. 55,) in the Decemviri Stlitibus indicandis., of whom we 
have spoken above, (p. and may have been gradually augmented. We 

are unable to determine the precise limits of their jurisdiction, which appears, 
in certain cases, to have extended even to criminal trials ; but it would appear 
that causes connected with wills and successions were very frequently submitted 

lOrid. Fast I rj Macrob S I 1C. Varro T..I. VI J30 
2Cic. pro Plane 38 de Orat I 37. in Verr 11. 29. 

liSee ric pro Roscio Comoed. 4. where these distinctions are fully explained, and eompb 

'Top 17. 
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to tlicm, and, in addition to tlicsc, Cicero (Dc Orat. I. 38) gives a long, but, as 
he himself indicates, by no means a complete catalogue of Causae Centum- 
virales. 

In later times, under the empire, the Praetor himself sat as president in tlie 
court oftlie Centiimviri; their numbers were increased to one hundred and eighty, 
and tliey were divided into two, and sometimes into f^ur, sections, (^qundruplex 
indicium^') winch, in certain cases, judged separately. ^ 

Wlien the Centnmviri sAt in jinlgment (Centmncii'ale ludicium) a spear was 
set uprigtit before tliem, and hence the piirases Indicium hastae — Centumviralem 
hastam cogere — Cent}tm gravis hasta viroriim — Cessat centeni moderatrix 
iudicis hasta^ &:c.- According to the explanation of Gains, (IV. § 16,) the 
Hasta, being a symbol of legal right of ownership, (insti dominii,) was held to 
be a suitable emblem for a court nliich settled conflicting claims — inaxime enim 
sua esse credehant quae e c hostilus cepissent : unde in Centumviralibus iudiciis 
hasta praeponitur. 

4. Recuperatorts. This name was originally given to a mixed body of 
commissioners, appointed by a convention between tuo states for the purpose of 
adjusting any claim? and disputes which miglit have arisen between the members 
of those state?. Sui)^ortucntly a jiidicial corporation, consisting of three or five 
individual, whi) boic the name of Rccuperatorcs. w.as e.'-tablished at Koine, under 
the immediate control of the Praetor l*eregrhiu<, for the purpose of acting as 
umpires in suits in vliicli Peregrini weio conoerne*!. In triala befoie the Rccu* 
pcratorcs all tiiose tedious and complicated fonnalitic.? whicii eiiaraetcri«ed 
ordinary processes between citizens, were dispensed uitli ; and hence, it \\oul<I 
appear that when a .speedy decision was desired, (he parties, although both Roman 
citizens, sometimes, by mutual consent, submitted their cause to the Recupi'ra- 
tores. - 

'I lie Pnrfjes in Civil — Tlie parties in a civil suit were, as already 

mentioned, the plaintifl^, termed Actor s. Petitory and the defendant, termed Reus 
s. Aduersarius, the name Advcrsaf'ius being, Jiowever, applicable to either party. 

It was not essential that tlic parties should appear in person, either or both might 
conduct their case by means of an agent, who, according to circumstances, was 
styled Cognitor or Procurator. A Cognitor appears to have been named in 
court, with certain formalities, in the presence of both parties, and hence the 
party for wliom he appeared became at once responsible for his acts. A Pro- 
curatoVy on the other hand, was not ncces-sarily named in court, and might be 
ajipointed without the knowledge of the opposite party, and therefore was obliged 
himself to give security that his acts would he adopted by his principal We 
shall reserve our remarks upon the counsel {patroni) employed to plead, until 
we treat of criminal trials. 

Before considering the regular steps of a suit, it is necessary to explain the 
'signification of two terms closely connectetl with tlie history of civil processes. 
These are Legis Acliones s. Aict/o/ies Legitimac and Formulae. 

liOg'U Aefione*. — In the earlier ages of the republic, when a party instituted 
a suit against another, he w-as obliged to make his claim according to a certain 
prescribed form of words, derived directly from the law ujion which the claim 
was Ibunded, and to tliis form it was necessary to adliere strictly. Tlic form 

1 Ci'c de lesr agr II 17- Ovid. Trist. II 91 Phaedr IH x S5. Pirn Epp I h. 18 II. 

U IV 24. V. 1. VI 4 3.1. IX 21 Quintil. I O. IV. i .57 V ii 1 VII. % M 1 XIL 5 
Dialog de causia C. E. 38 Val. Max. viii I. Suet Oct. 38. Aul Cell XV'I. lO. 

Paul. Diac s.v Ccntuntiiraliu tHdirm.Xip 54 64 
3 Pest. S.V ReciperaUOtp 274. Liv XEIII 2 Cic. in Verr. III. 11 Gains I § 104. 
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emplo; ed was termed Legis Actio., and the person who employed it was said Lege 
Agere. The Legis -.le/io varied acconling to the nature of the case ; and if anv 
plaintiff selected a wrong or departed a hair's breadih from the 

precise words of tiic proper form, he was at once nonsuited — co res pcniucta est, 
uti vf.l gni miuiiionn irras.^et., perdertt (Oaius IV. § 30.) The knowledge of 
these forms was, for a long period, confined to the Patricians and especially to 
the Pontiticcs, and hence the whole adininL-tration of the Civil Law wr.s, for a 
lengtliened period, virtually in their hands. Gains (IV. § 12) cimmerates five 
classes of the^ie Legis ,\rtiimcs — L<gp evitcm agthutur modis guingue: Sacra- 
mento: 7^ /* PustuhitiKnim: l\r Condictioncin : I\r Manus Iniec- 

tionem: J\r Pign<>ris (da}>tiiinim. 

1. Sacraiiicnf'). So called. hi-r*aiise at the comnieucenient of the process, each 
of the cmitcnding parties dt po-ited or ga\e sccuiity f-r a certain sum, called 
Sacramrnfunu vluch was forfeited to the public by the loser. According to the 
Laws of the XII Tahlc". the amount of the Sacratnenturn was oOD As-cs in 
suits vhere the \aluc of the property in dispute amounted to lUOO A.-'CS or 
upwanls, and 50 Assea when the value was l»clow lOuO Asses. The parties 
lesorting to this kind of Legis Actio., which appears to have been applicable to 
a great variety of cases, were said Contendere Sacramento, Tlic term Sacra^ 
mentum may liave been adopted in consequence of tho parties having been 
originally required to take an oath upon depositing the sum, or from the circum- 
stance of the forfeited deposit having been originally applied to holv purposes. 
See Van -0 L.L, V. § 180. 

2. Ptv Indicis Postulationem. 'Wlicn botli parties, by mutual consent, 
appeared before the Praetor and requested him to name a Index. 

o. Per Condiedoncm. When the plaintiff formally summoned the defendant 
to appear before tho magiitr.Ue on the thirtieth day after the summon^, fir the 
purpo«e of choo.sing an umpire — Actor adversarlo dcnnntiabot, nt (ul iudieem 
cajdo.ndum die trirc.dmo ad^s.'^.t. 

■i. P'.r .}fanus [uirci/nnnn. When a party hn<l i>ccn judiciallv scntenrrd (o 
pay a muh of mfimy to an<-lhu, and liad faded to dix barge the debt within 
ihirt\ d.n^, th^n the (rcdiioi wa-i entitled — 7y/e iiido'iiti — to lav hamL upon 
tl]e di.-MiiItur and brin:r him by furcc belhrc tiio iiiagi.'tralc, witli the view ot 
compelling pauiicnt. liie Leg/s Acho jn r Manns lui^ clinnem wa', bv suhsc- 
quent law-!, extended to \aiious case? in v\Iiicii there had been no previous 
judirlal =entrnce. The=e arc enumerated by Gains IV. § 21 — 20. 

5. /Ar Pignoris Capthna.m. In certain cases a creditor was entitled to 
distiaiii the ;:oods of hi-j debtor without a judicial sentence, provided he made 
use of certain prcsciibcd forms. Tliis LegP Actio was permitted to a soldier or 
an Lgiir9^ wiien lim parties bound to furnidi Stipendium or -Ic.s’ Ilordearium 
had tailed to perform the obligation, to the seller (»f a victim for sacrifice, and to 
Pahlicani., wiien tax payers failed to pay a legal impost. See Gains IV, § 2G 
— 29. comp. Cic. in Verr. HI. 11. 

Foi-miilar. — The ditlicnlties, and inconveniences, and uncertainties attendant 
upon the employment of tie* T.tgis Actiones were so numerous and became so 
insupportable, that as lawsuits l»ccamc mme frequent and more complicated, they 
gradually fell into desuetude, and at length, hy a L.ex Aehntia and two Leges 
Iidiae., (the precise date of these enactments i-* unknown,) they were formally 
abolished, except in a few special cases, and the procedure by Formulae s. Verba 
Concepta substituted. 

The grand distinction between the use of Lcuis Actiones and Formulae con- 
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eisted, originally, in this, that while the fonner were selected and emploved by 
plaintiffs at their own risk, the latter proceeded from the supreme judee. and 
were, in fact, carefully worded instructions to the iuikx, adapted to tlie drrum- 
stances of the case, after these had been ascertained from tlie statements of the 
parties. Indeed, the Formulae, in many instances, corresponded closelv with 
what we term the Iss^les submitted to a jun-, when trials liy jury are resorted to 
in civil suits. 

Eventually, indeed, the Formulae adapted to ca«es of a paiticniar chi'^ beeamo 
fixed, and the number of these establislicd Formulae was constaiulv increased 
by the annual Edicts of the Praetors, by whom new Formulae were, from time 
to time, introduced to meet new circumstances. In the davs of Cicero these 
established Formulae liad aecnmulalcd to siicli an extent tiiat the orator dcclarea 
that provision liad been made for every possible conting’ency : and it appears, 
tliat at this period, the plaintiff was in the habit of selecting tlie Formula 
according to which be wished Ins case to be tried, althonali the tccimical precision 
of the Leijis Actioncs was no longer essential — Snnl inrrt, sunt formulae de 
omnibus txhus constilulae. ue ifuis aut in ijcncrc iniurine. ant ratione actionis 
errare possit. Fr/iresute suul (iiim r.r uuius cuinsque ilamno, dolorc. incom- 
modo, enhimitnte, iniuria, /oddirae a Praolcre Formui.ae, ad quas prii-nta 
Us iici'oinmodiitur. (ic, pro Rose. (.'oiiT'CiI. .S. 
ruiimiiao wcie ditided into two clashes — 

I. Formulae in lus eouu, j,tae. 

II. Formulae in Factum Conecjilitc. 

The firmer were employed ulien the facts of a case "ere admitted, and it was 
neci’s.sary merely to dctcnnine the legal co!Hei|iiciices or results of tlio«o facts, 
and "hether, in the eye of the law, any damage had been sustained by the 
plaintiff, and if dam.age had been sustained, to ilecide tlie amount. The latter 
were employed when the Index was called upon to decide with regard to the 
trutli of conflicting statements as well as on the legal validity of tiie claim. An 
example of each, taken from Gains (fV. § 47) will make the natiiro of the 
Formulae belonging to each class sulliciently distinct. In what follows it is to 
be observed that Aldus Agerius and Xumerius Xegidins are fictitious names 
representing an imaginarj' Actor and Reus. 

1. Index esto. Quod Aulus Agerius apud Kumerium Xegidimn mensam 
argenteam deposuit, qua de re ugitur, quidqukl ob earn rem Kumerium 
Negidium Aulo Agerio dare faccre oportet rx fide bona tins, id index 

Kumerium Kegidium Aulo Agerio condemnato 5! non parct; 

ahsolvito. 

2. Index esto. Si paret, Auliim Agerium apud Kumerium Kegidium 
mensam argenteam deposuisse, eamqne dole malo Kumcrii Kegidii .Aulo Agerio 
redditam non esse, quanti ea res cril. tantam pccuniam index KunKrinm 
Kegidium Aulo Agerio condemnato : si non paret, ahsoleito. 

Form of Process in a Civil sinit. — .\lthougli it is manifest that the foim of 
process must iiave undergone many changes in details during the long period 
wdiicli el.ip-ed from the foundation of the city to the downfal of the constitution, 
and inuot have been much influenced by the gradual transition from the Legis 
Actioncs to the Formulae ; yet, in so tar as our autlioritics enable us to judge, 
it appears to have varied little in its general outline. It always consisfcii. as 
may be inferred from what has been said above, nf two parts — 

1. Pi'oc'cedings before the Praetor, said to be In lure. 

2. Proceedings before the Index, said to be In Indicio. 
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Proceedings in lure. — It mtist be borne in niiml, tliat no Suit could b« 
brought into court except upon a Dies Fastus, and the knowledge of these was 
jealously guarded by the Pontifices until betrayed, along with other secrets, by 
Cn. Flavius (p. 28S). The Praetor, during the e.arlier ages, administered justice 
in the Comitium, (p. IG,) sctited on his iSella CiiriiUs, which was placed upon 
an elevated platform, termed Tribunal, around which, but on a lower level, a 
number of seats, called Suhscllia, were arranged for the convenience of the parties 
who had business to tran.'act. Towards the close of the republic ami under the 
empire the Tribun.al of the Pwactor was usually placed iii one of the stately 
Basilicae (p. 17) which surroimiled the Foium. 

Vocatio in lus. The first piocc<lure on the part of the plaintiff was to summon 
the defendant to appear befiae the Praetor, (vocare in ins,) and in case of a 
refusal or an attempt to escape, the plaintiff was authorized, liy the Laws of the 
XII Tables, to drag him to the judgment-scat by force; hut he was required, in 
the first place, to call upon a bystander to bear witness (untestari) to the facts. 
This ancient practice seems to have been in force even when Horace wrote, as we 
gather from the well known scene at the couclusioii of Sat. I. ix. A defendant 
could not, however, be dragged from his own house ; hut if it cotdd be proved 
that he was wilfully concc.aling himself, in order to avoid .an appearance in court, 
the Praetor might confiscate his property for the benefit of the plaintiff — Actor 
in bona mittebatur. 

A defendant was not obliged to trppear personally if he cotild find another to 
undertake his cause, and such a represen native was originally termed ['index. 
The Vinilex, who, in ancient times, g.tve surety that the ilefcndant would Le 
forthcoming wdien necessary, seems gradu.ally to liave ptisseil into the Coi/nilar 
or Procurator. 

Intentio. Actionis Postiilatio Exceptia, Ac. The parties having appeared 
before the Praetor, the plaintiff made a .‘-tatoment of liis claim, {Intentio,) and 
asked leave to biing the .suit into comt (Actioiu-m imstubibut ) The defendant 
then simply denied his liability, or gave in a plea in l.aw (i .rrcjitm.) The Piaetor, 
if he required further infmni.ition, mieht oidci the plaintiff to answer the 
JCxceptio. which w.is done \o- a lb pUnilio, .' 111(1 to this, again, the defendant 
might make a rejoinder, c.ilhd, at tlii, st.ige, DupUratio, and the DnpUcutio 
might be followed by Trijilicatio, a Quadnipticalio, Ac, 

If the Praetor considered that a prima facie case had been made out, he gave 
the iilaintiff leave to bring his suit into court, {ilabat Actionem,) and the plaintiff 
then declared wdiat ,lc/io he intended to employ {edebat Actionem.) After the 
Formulae were substituted for the Legis .ictiones, the apjiropriate Formula was 
selected sometimes, as we have seen, hj the Praetor, more frequently in later 
times by the plaintiff. 

ludicis Datio, Comperendinatio. Tliese preliminaries having been con- 
cluded, the partie.s were required to present themselves again before the Praetor, 
and the Lex Pinarin (Gains IV. § 15) fixed that this second aiipearance should 
take place within a limited period after the first. If the jiarties, during this 
interval, had been unable to come to any arnangement, then the Praetor referred 
the matter to a Index, an Arbiter, or the Centumviri, as the cause might 
require : and the parties were obliged to prosecute their suit on the next day but 
one — Dies Perenilini — Dies Comperendini — and hence the term Comperen- 
dinatio. 

Litis Contestatio. This hnished the proceedings before the Praetor, that is, 
the proceedings in inre, and the whole of these proceedings were comprehended 
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under the general term Litis Contestatin, a phrase which seems originally to 
have been confined to the notice given by both parties to their witnesses to 
appear before the Index. At this stage the cause was termed by jurists Indicium 
acceptum s. ordinatum. 

Vadimoniiim. At different stages of the proceedings in iure the plaintiff 
might call upon the defendant to give bail — Dare X'ades — Dare s. Facere 
Vadimonium — for his appearance, and in so doing was said Vadari Retini, 
that is, to hold the defender to bail, or to let him go on his sureties. 1Vhen the 
defendant appeared at the appointed time and place he was said Sistere s. Obire 
Vadimonium; but if he failed to appear, he was saii Descrere Vadimonium; 
the cause was called Indicium dcsirtiim, and the Praetor at onee gave judgment 
for the plaintiff. Generally, at any stage in the suit, either in iure or in iudicto, 
if one of the parties failed to appear personally or by his agents without being 
able to allege a valid apology, (imta cxcusatio,) then the judgment was given 
by default in fiivour of the opposing party. 

Vades. Pratdes. Sponsores. These words nniy all be rendered by the 
English Sureties, .Accoiding to Ausonius and Paulus Diaconus, T as denotes a 
surety in a lies Cajiitalis; Pracs, a surety in a t'i\il Suit 

C)ni' s<ibit in poennm Ciipituli IiiiUdo? V.ts — 

(pud si I.i^ fuerit Nummaiw, (Juis dabitur? Pn.tr.s. 

Hut it cannot he piuied from cl.i'.sical wiitcrs that this distinction was observed 
cither in legal phraseology, or in the language of ordinary lifb.“ Praedium 
originally signified any ju'ojioity which a Prae.s assieued in secuiity to the state^ 
hut in process of time wa.s used in a general sense I'm' handed Prujicity. Prae- 
diator, as we learn from Gains,- wa.s one who bought from the people a Praedium 
which had been pledged to them. 

Spon.w was a person who became surety to a Creditor for the performance 
of an Oblifjatio on the part of a Debitor (p. 312). fVhen there were several 
5/;onsores jointly bound, they were called relatively' to each other, Consponsores. 

A surety, according to the nature of the Obligalio, was sometimes termed 
Sponsor, sometimes Fidepromissor, sometimes Fideiussor.^ 

Proceedings in linlicio. — The parties appc.ared on the appointed day before 
the Index, who took an oath to decide impartially, and was usually assisted by 
persons of high reputation learned in the law — His, qiws tihi adoocasti, viris 
electissimis civitatis — are the words of Cicero wlicn addressing a Index (Pro 
Quinct. 2.) 

A statement of the case was then made by both parties, {Causae Collectio s. 
Coniectio,') evidence was adduced, both oral (T'este,'!) and documentary, {Tabulae 
— Epistolae — Codices — Rationes,) depositions were read, {2'cstimonitan reci- 
tare,) the advocates {Patroni) commented at length upon the details ; and after 
a full hearing, the Index or Indices pronounced sentence at once, or, if doubts 
still remained, put off the cause {pro/urre indicium') for further debate, and this 
was sometimes repeated again and again {saepius prolato iiidicio, Cic. pro. 
Caec. 4.) 

The final sentence, when in favour of the plaiutllf, was termed Condemnatio, 
when in favour of the defendant, Absohilio. 

1 Varro L L VI. § 74 Auson Eidyll XII Taul Diac. s. t. Vadetn p. 377. b v. Mftncfpt 
n I5t. Pseud Ascon. in Cic. in Verr Act II 1 4.> .W 
SGaiusll. $01 comp Cic. adAttXU U 17 pro lialb 20 Val. Ma.^. VIll xii !. Suet. 
Claud. 9. 
s Gaius IIL { 115. 
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Vindiciar. Viiidicaiio. — The proceedings detailed above were common to 
Actiones in Rem and Actioitcs in Personam alike. But in in Rem, 

the Plaintiff, upon receiving leave to bring his suit into court, u.'ually made a 
claim {Vindiclae) for temporary poS'C5.'ioii of the object iu dispute until the suit 
should be finally settled ; {pewiente Ute;) this was commonly met by a counter 
claim on the part of the Defendant, and the Piaetor was called upon, in the 
fii't instance, to decide U]i"n this preliminary claim. TIic technical term for a 
claim of this nature was Viiobciae, the act of making the claim VinJicatio s. 
Postulatio Vbidiciariun, the discussion which foll!»\\e<l Lis Vin<hriarum, the 
Praet'ir, in jiron(juiiein;j iiis detidon, was said Ihire s. Dicere Vhidicias secun- 
dum (dttruhi, and the jjaity ti) whom he aw'arded temporary pus«e>.-ion was 
said l’\rre J'indicias. Tim", if it were a"serted that an individual, who was 
living as a clave in tlie j)oc.<c""ion of a master, wa.s in reality a fiecman and 
ought to be set at liberty, or, vice verca, if it were asserted that an individual, 
nominally free, was in reality a slave, then the Plaintiff in the fonner c.asc would 
be sai<l Vindicare s, asserxre in Idmrtatem s. Uhcrali causa, in the latter ca«e 
Vindicare in servitutem, and according as the Praetor decided tiiat the individual 
whose freedom was in dispute, should, during the prosecution of the suit, be 
treated as one free or one in slaveiy, lie was .said Dare Vindkias sicnndum 
liherlntem or Dare Vindkias secundum servitutem s. Dkcre Vindkias ah 
lihertatp. See Liv. HI. 44. 47. 57. 

The party in whose favour the Vindiciae had been pronounced, w’ns required 
to ^ve security that the object should suffer no loss or damage until the pro- 
ceedings w’cre closed. Tins act was expressed by the phrase Dare Praedes 
Litis f-t Vindiciarum. 

Forms observed in n Viiidicnfio. — Wlien the objcct claimed was moveable, 
it wn«; produced iu court befoie the Praetor; the claimant, (^ui vindirahat,) 
holding a rod, called Fesluni J’lndicta, in his hand, laid hold of the object, 
a slave, for exanifdo, saying — ffunc efio homlnem ex iure (luin'Uum menm esse 
din S"'>')iihini cau-am "( dui — and (lien touching him with the rod, 

nddi.d — F' < >' fi'd ViinliftiiK'} 1lic Defendant (a<!ri rsariit.s) did the 

like. 

When the obj-'f t v.a- md moveabl'-, a piMCof land, for examjile. it was the 
pr.actice at an early pciiod, in aceoidance with the rule prosoiibed in the Laws 
of the -XII Tables, for the p.aiiie« to [U'tjceed along with the Praetor to the land 
which was claime<I by both, ami there to commence a mock .'Struggle, (ma7ium 
conserere.) each en-leavouring to <hn.g {drdtictre) Ids opponent oil' the ground; 
this .=pecie.s of ejectment being termed IT.'? CiciUs s. Quotiiliana. Xt a later 
epoch, when the extent of the KumaJi territory and the press of business rendered 
it impo.5.sible for the magLstrate to vi«it the spot, the parties having appeared 
before him, summone<l each other to repair to the ground fur tiic purjiose of 
struggling to gain or keep possession of it — Institutum csl contra XII L'ahnlas 
vt Utifjantes wm in iurc apiul Pi aetorem manum conscrei'ent sed ex hire munum 
conserlum locarmf, id est, alter allernm ex iure ad manum conscrendam 
vnearct — (.Vu! riell. XX. 10.) — an<l liaving gone forth, they brought a clod 
(t/kha) of cm til fiom the disputed land, ami placing it in the court, before the 
Piaetor, went through the forms of Jdndicatio in reference to this a.s a repre- 
sentative of the whole e.state. Eventually a fiction was substituted for the act 
of proceeding to the ground. The claimant summoned his opponent in these 
wonls — Fundus, qid est in djro, qui Snhinns vocatur, earn ego ex iure Quiri- 
tium rnenm esse aio, iude ego te ex iure manum consertum voce — the Adver^ 
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?aritts replied — Unde tu me ex iure manmn conxertum vocasti, hide ego te 
rtvoco ’ — the Praetor then ordered them to go forth, each attended bv Ids 
witnesses — Suis ittrixgne superstitibus" praesentibus^ istavi viam dico: inite 
i-iam — the parties then made a few steps as if to depart, when the Praetor called 
upon them to return in the words — liedite viam — and then the ceremonies of 
the T indicatio proceeded. Observe that Consereve planum oripnallv indicated 
the actual contest, and hence Conscrcre Maiium in hire became the technical 
[ihrase for laving claim formaliv, in court, to property, while Conserere Mamtm 
cx iure is to be e.xitlaincd from the practice of quitting, or pretending to quit, the 
court (on this see Aid. Cell. XX. 10.) 

Sacramoitnm. After the Plaintiff had m.ade his claim and the Defendant his 
counter claim, in Actiones stricti inrh, the Plaintiff deposited a sum of money, 
termed Sacraincntum, and challenged his opponent to do the like, using the 
words — Qiiando tu iniuria vindicavisti D aeris Sacramento te provoco, to which 
tlie Aih'crsarius replied — Similiter ego te, &c. The amount of the Sacramentum 
uas fi.xcd by the Laws of the XII Tables. 

Formula ■■rtitoria. t«potiHio — .\ficr the Legis Actiones fell into disuse, 
the Vindicatio aud Sacramentum were, in a gieat measure, superseded by the 
Fvnnula Petitorki, or liy the Sponsio. 

In the Jairmida Pt-titnria the Plaintiff' laid claim to the property — Pclitoria 
Fuimnla luiee est <pui actnr intendit rem suam esse — and the jiartics mutually 
called upon each otiicr by Stijmlatio and Reslipulatio (p. :114) to give security 
th.it they uoidd be prepared to fullll the decision of the court (Judicatum 
solid ) 

The Sjionsio, again, was a sort of judicial wager, of u hich one of the forms 
has been prc.serveil by Gains — (IV. O.’l) — Si homo, quo de agitur, ex hire 
Quintium nuns cst, sestertios viginti i/uinque nummos dare spondes — to which 
the ^Ideersarhts replied — Spondeu. When the Sponsio was made by one party 
onlv, as in the above cxtunple, it w.as termed Sponsio Praciudicialis, and was 
adopted merely as a convenient Pn-m of bringing the matter to an issue, the 
sum not being exaeted if the Pl.iintiff «as suece.^sfnl. In other case.?, however, 
mentioned by Gains, the Sponsio w.as mutual, and took the form of Stipulutio 
and Reslipulatio ; the amount named w.as forfeited by the losing party, as in the 
case of the Sacramentum, and the term employed was Sponsio Pocnalis (Gains 
IV. § 13. 141. 171. Cic. pio Hose. C'omoed. 4.) 

luicrdiciHui. ^ — In some particidar cases, those especially which referred to 
the possession of an object, a Plaintiff, instead of bringing an action in the 
regular form, applied to the Praetor to issue, in the first instance, an Interdictum 
or summary order to sccuic the rights of the applicant, by preventing any thing 
from being done to deteriorate or injnie the object in question Stiictly speaking, 
a judicial order by tbc Praetor, commanding something to bo done, was termed 
Deerttum; an order forbidding somctldng to be done, Intenlirtuin ; but Inter- 
dictum is constantly employed by jmists to comprehend both. lulerdicta were 
applied for when some wrong bad been done, or was likely to be done, uliicb it 
was necessary to redress or prevent at once, without waiting for the oi dinary 
teclinicalities in iure and in iudicio. Interdicta, accoriling to their chaiacter, 
were di\ ided into three classes — 

1. Rcstitutoria. 2. Exhibitoria. 3. Prohibitoria. 

1 Cic pro Muren 12 

2 Fost. s V. p. 305 

S Gaius IV. 3 1.1 
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1. If the actual possessor of a property had heeii foicibly ejected (r/, hominibtu 
cmcf'is) by a claimant, the person so dispossessed niig-ht apply fur an Iiitrr- 
dictiim Ilestitutorium^ ordering him to be reinstated until the rights of the parties 
had been decided by a competent court. The speech (»f Cicero pro Caecina is 
cliiefly occupied with an argument concerning an lutcrdictum licstitatorinm. 

2. If any one had gained possession of a person or of a tiling uhich was tlie 
subject of conflicting claims, and if there uas reason to a{>prehend that the person 
or thing in question might snfl’er ineparable injury ifallowcti to remain in the 
custody of the Defendant until the Milt uas decided, the i’laintifl’ might apply 
for an order to have the olject proiluccd in court, and such an order was an 
Interdictnrn Exhibitoriinn. 

.S. In like manner, if the value of an e>tate was likely to i'C materially lessened 
by some meditated act of the pcr'^oii in pos^O'^Mon, such as cutting doun timber, 
uprooting vineyards, or the like, an luki'dictnin Prohibitornun might he applied 
for, forbidding any such act. 

The object of an I}itcrdic;Hm was manifestly to pre\ent any urong from being 
sufl'erod by either of the parties in a suit until their respective claims ^^ere 
decided, and did not in itself prejudge tliosc claims which were to form tlie suhject 
of a deliberate independent discussion. Dut an application fur an Interdictnrn 
often led to a preliminary lawsuit, for the Praetor might refuse to grant it until ho 
bad hoard the opposite party, and might eventually refer tlie propriety of gi anting 
or refusing it to the decision of a Index. Even after an Interdictum had been 
granted, questions frequently arose as to whether the order of the Praetor had 
been duly obeyed, aud on this question a separate litigation might arise, with 
protracted proceedings both in iurc and in imltcio. Tlie subject of Intcrdicta 
is somew’liat difficult aud coiiiplicateil, and those who desire full information wil) 
do well to study the Cliapter of Gains (IV. I.'IO — 17i)) devoted to lids tupio. 
and the remarks of Savigny in his Das Itohl iks Dcs<fzcs. 

II. IiJ>i( i\ Jh ni.iCA. 

C'lifiiiiinl Jiiri««ljctioii of «lir — In m, far as our aiithoiilio priniit 

us to iine^tigato this ob'Ciire period of Ibunati hi'*t(»rv, it .H'cniS clear that the 
Kings were the supicmc judgt’S in all ciiniinal tiiaN, ami that their sentence was 
final. It would appear tliat (hey cxerci.'-ed liii-i power in ca.''03 of imjjortaiice 
only, thu.^e of trivial cliaractei hciiig coinmiltcd to the dccisiuii of tliC yenate. * 
The King’, moreovci’, might, it he thought fit, ilclogate his authority to commis- 
sioners, as took place wlieii Ib*ratius was tried for the murder of Iiis sister; and 
when this w'as the case the accused had the rmht of appealing from the commis- 
sioners to the c'omitia Curiata. ^ AViien the King judged ia person it was usual, 
but not imperative, fur him to have the assistance and advice of a Consiliinn^ 
compo-^cd of tlie whule or of a portion of the iScuate ; ^ at least we find it made 
the subject of complaint against the elder Tarquin, that he dispensed with the 
aid of a Consiliuni in criminal trials of iinjiortancc — ( otpiitiones capitalium 
rerum sine ConsUiis per se solus excrcchat (Uv. I. 49.) * What the pov\cr of 
the Cousdi}ini may have been it i.s Jin|M>ssibIe to determine ; but, probably, 
although it might advise and guide, it could not control nor gainsay the resolu- 
tion of the monarch. 

1 Dionys II U 29. .53 56. III. 73. IV. 5 25 36 42 62. Lit. I. 26. 40. 41. 

3 1.:t I 26. 

• Dionys III. 26 Zonaras Vll 9. 

4 So with regard to Bomulus, Dionys. II 56. 
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Jnrisdicljoii of llie Coiisiilit mid odicr ^In^gislrali's. — Upon 
the expulsion of tlie Kings the whole of the authority wliich thev hail enjoved 
was transterred, in the first instance* to the Consuls, and conserpientlv' tlie latter, 
at the coinmencemeut of the republic, succeeded to the judicial functions of the 
forjner, and jointly exercised the power of life anil death, as in the proceedings 
against the sons of Brutus. * This exeessive power was, however, speedilv 
limited, and in process of time altogether neutralized, ehieflv bv the Ins Frovo- 
caliniiis, which we have already defined, in general terms, (p. ill, Ho have been 
the right possessed by every Roman citizen of appealing to the people in their 
Comitia fiom the sentence of a magistrate in any matter which involved life, 
corporal punishment, or a permanent loss of political and social privileges. 

Orifiin and Development of the Ins Provocationis. — It was positively 
asserted in certain priestly books, extant in the time of Cicero, that there w.as 
right of appeal even under the Kings — Provocationem autem eliam a Itepihus 
fuisse declarant pontificii libri, siijnijicant etiani nostri angnrales (Cic. do It. 
II. .ll) — hut, it it existed at all, - it must originally have been enjoved bv the 
Patricians alone, « ho would appeal to the Comitia Ciniata. That’ a similar 
pro' ision in favour of the Plebeians also may have been made upon the institu- 
tion of the Comitia Centuri.ata is highly probable, but the rights of all classes 
alike "ould be altogether disiegardcd during the tyrannous dominion of the 
second Taiquiu 

The light of Pi orocatio 'vas revived .and extended so as to include all classes 
of citizen'. Plebeians and Patricians alike, by the Lc.v Valeria, of Poplicola, 
passed B.C. SU9, innnediately after the expulsion of the Kings — Pojdicola . . . 
Icgcni ad populnm Inlit cam (piae Centnriutis Comitiis prinia lata csl, ne Qurs 
.M.MilSTIi.WfS fIVEM RoM.VNl’M ADVEItSl’S ritOVOC.'TIO.VE.M XECARET XEVE 
VERiiERAitET, (Cic. dc R. 11. 31,)’ .and this law 'v.as alw.ays regarded bv the 
Romans as the .Magna Ch.arta of their freedom. It "as subsequently renewed, 
and its provisions made more stringent by the follo'ving statutes ; — 

Lex Valeria el Iloratla, passed by L. Valerius Potitns, and M. Iloratius 
Biirbatus, when chosen Consuls B.C. d-JD, upon the abdication of the Decemvirs, 
which enacted — Ne quis idlnm maijislralum sine Provocationc crearet; qui 
crca.ssct, cum ins fasipie e.tsct occidi: neve ca caedes capitalis noxae haberetur 
(Liv. III. 55. comp. Cic. de R. II. 31.) 

Lex Duilia, passed in the same year "ith the above, by M Duilius, Tribune 
of the Plcbs, which enacted — Qui Plebcni sine Tribnnis reliquisset, quinue 
marjistratum sine Provjcalione creasset, tergo ac capite punirctur (Liv. III. 
55.) 

Lex Valeria, passed by M. Valerius Corvus, "hen Consul, B.C. 300, wliicli 
is noticed by Livy (X. 9) in the follo'ving terms — Eodtm anno JI. Valerius 
consul de Provocationc legem tiilit, diligentius sanclam. Tertio ea turn pn^i 
reges exactos lata est, semper a J'amilia eadem. t 'ausam renovandae sarpin.-} 
hand aliam fuisse rear, quam qnod plus paucornm opes, quant libertas plcbis, 
poterunt, Porcia tamen Lex sola pro tergo civium lata videtur : quod gravi 

1 Dionys IV 73 V. 8X1. Uy. It I. 4. Cic de R II. 32 Val. .Max V. viii. 1. Cas- 
siodor. \ ar VI 1 

2 In the case of Iloratius, as detailed by Lity. ( I 26.) the King nominated, in accordacre 

with an existing law— fccKiirfww commissioners dniimnrt) to try the accused ; 

but the same law which provided for the nomination of Duutnitti by the King to act as 
Ridges in cases of expressly allowed an appeal from these Dccmvir* 

PERDCEILIoXEM ICDICE^T Si A DurMVIR-S PBOVOCaMIT PROVOC'TIONK CKBTATO 

3 See also Liv II. 8 III. 5j X 9 Val Max IV. i l. Dionys V. 19 Pompon Digest. It 
U. 2 § 16. 
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poena., si quis verherasset iiecassetce civem Romanutn, sanxit. I aU.na Lex^ 
qnn?n eum^ qui provocasset., virgis caedi securique necari m quii 

iidcersiis ea jecisset, nihil ultra quam improhe factum, adiecit. Id {qm turn 
pudor hominum erat) visum, credo, vincnlnm satis vaiidtim leqis. 

A Lex Porcia, ■whose tenor was sijiiilnr to tluU of tiiosc inentioneil abo\e, ia 
mentiom d !>y LI w in the passage jn'jt quoted, and is aiiuded to both by Cicero and 
Sallust. ' It is ;iencraily believed to have been passed by 1*. Torcius Laeca, who 

was Tribune of the Plebs B.C. 197. The 
chiuf evidence fn* a<«igning it to him is 
derived from a dfn:iiiu.<, of uhich wc 
annex a cut, lepic.seiitini;- on one side 
the u^ual helmckd head id' Koujc, with 
the legend P. LAIX’A, aiul on the other 
an accused person .-itamllng in a snj>i)li- 
ant attitude before a magistrate, behind 
whom is a Lictor canying a sword in one hand and two rods in tlie other, the 
legend at the bottom of the coin being PROVOCO. 

Again, by an express Law of the XII Tables, it was ordained that im measure 
atfecting the Caput (p.ll3)was valid unless ratibetl by tlic Comitia Centuriata 
— De Capite civis nisi per Comitiatum ^^((3imum nc ftrunlio 

Kven the power of imposing a pccmn.iry fine wa.s confined within narrow 
limits as early as B.C. 454 by the Ltx Ah-rnia Tarpeia,' 

These restrictions reduced the criminal judicial powers of the Consuls and 
other magistrates to nothing in times of |>cace and tranquillity ; but when civil 
commotions arose, and the liberties of the people woie endangered l)y sedition or 
rehcliion, either a Dictator was named or the Consuls were imcstcd, by a decree 
of the Senate, witii e.xtraordiiiary powei.s in ^irl^l(* of wliicli tlicy executed 
summary justice upon all ofTcuders wiiliout regard to the ouiiuary course of legal 
procedure (p, 183). 

Oimjiini JiiriMiicfion of iiic sciinic. — IVe liavc already stated tijat our 
scanty sources of infurination Iciid us to bclic\e that during the reg.il period the 
Kin^s sat a-J jiidi'es in all crimin.d cauH.s of moment, as^i'ted by a ('ohddinm 
cuinpo-fcd of the whole Senate, or of a cojiimiitec of that body, while all tiials 
of .'“mall importance were icicrred at once to the Senate. 

During the republic the Senate appear to have possc.'>sod no regular indc])endent 
juiLdictiun whatsoever in criminal eaii.scs in so lar as Roman citizens were con- 
cerned, the right of judging in all such matters being vested exclusively in the 
pojmlar assemblies. In times of great alarm, iudecd, when the state ■^vas 
threatened with destruction fiom internal treachen*, the Senate, in conjunction 
with the Consuls, assumed the right of adopting whatever measures they thouglit 
necessary for the security of the public, and of inflicting summaiy punishment 
upon those bv whom it was endangered. Of this wc have conspicuous e.xamples 
in the proceedings against the Gracchi, and against the conspirators associated 
with Catiline ; but such measures were viewed with great jealousy, as involving 
a dangerous and uncon.«titutionaI stretch of power, to be justified only by the 
last necessity' ; wliile all parties concerned incurred a heavy responsibility', and 
w'ere liable to be called to account before the people at a subae<juent period, as 

1 Saliust. Cat. 51 Cic pro Rabir 3. 4. in Verr V 63 In these three passages Cicero 
epeaks of the l.ex Porcia in the singular number; but in de R II 31. after speaking of the 
earlier laws De Prorocutione, adds. rero Lfges qiae trks sT'st triuM 

i‘oHrroRCM. ut sritii, giitr^nam prneter ^nnetinvem ntlu^erunt nofi. 

A Aul Cell. XI 1. Dionys. X .^0. Cic. de It II 35. Festua. s.v. Pecul'jtu:, p. 237. 
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happened to Cicero, altliongli at the moment of peiil all parties acknowledged 
that Rome had been preserved from imminent hazard by his prompt decision. 

Occasionally, also, crimes were committed which appeared to be stamped with 
a character so strange and awful, that a departure from ordinary foims was 
deemed requisite, and the Senate, with the consent of ali classes, undertook to 
investigate or to older the investigation of the offences and to punish the guilty. 
Of this description nere the jioisonings iccorded by Livy as liaving taken place 
in B.C. 331, nhen one himdied and seventy matrons were found guilty, and an 
occurrence of a similar nature in B.C. 180. ‘ 

But although the Senate, under ordinary circumstances, possessed no criminal 
jurisdiction over Roman citizens, it formed the regular court for the trial and 
punishment of state crimes, sucli as tic.iclierv or insuiTectiou, committed by the 
allies, ^ and sometimes took cognizance of crimes of a private nature, such as 
murder^ and poisonings,’ altliough these and lesser offences were usually disposed 
of hv local tribimabs. 

It has been stated by some authors that the Senate iiii]iiired into charges of 
oppression preferred against Provincial C.ovcinors or military commanders, and 
punished the guilty. But .although the Senate "as the body' to which such 
complaints were prob.ably addressed by foreign ainba.s=adors, it doe.s not appear 
th.at the members ever aiTOgatcd to tlicuiselvO' llie functions of judges. The 
e.'iiimplo chiefly relied on — that of Pleminitis (Liv. Xi'LX, 1C) — does not bear 
out such an assertion, and the circumstances were altogctlicr special. 

Criiiiinnl Jari^diclioii of (he Coniilin, — .U the commencement of the 
ripiihlic the popular a.sscmblies .appc.ar to have performed the functions of a court 
of justice in those c.ascs only where an appeal was made from the senteuce of a 
magistrate. But ivliile the power of the magistrates, when acting as criminal 
judges, was always viewed with great and constantly increasing jealousy, and 
became more and more restricted by the enactment of successive laws, so, in like 
degree, the direct jurisdiction of the Comitia w;is more distinctly recognised, till 
at length they became the regular and ordin.arv courts for the investigation and 
punishment of ail the more serious crimes. Throwing out of consideration the 
C'omiti,-! Curiata, to which an appeal "as made in the case of Horatius, but 
which, even before tlie expulsion of the Kings, had ceased to take cognizance of 
matters affecting the community at large, we find that both the Comitia Cen- 
turiata and the Comitia Tributa acted as supreme courts of criminal judicature. 
Tlio Comitia Tributa originally claimed the right of sitting in judgment upon 
tliose offences only which were regarded .as infiiiigemcnts of the rights and 
privileges of the Plebs as an order ; but as the power of the Plubs increased, 
and their Tribunes grew more bold and grasping, disputes and collisions must 
have constantly taken place between the two assemblies, liail not the Laws of 
the XII Tables expressly ordained tliat no citizen conld he tried for any offence 
involving his Cajnet (p. 113) except by the Comiiiatus Miiximus, that is the 
Comitia Centuriata. At the same time the jurisdiction of the Comitia Tributa 
was extended to embrace all causes for which the penalty was a pecuniary fine 
onlv, even altliough not bearing directly upon the interests of tlie Plebs (p. 1 .‘>7). 

Notwithstanding the positive injunction contained in tlie Code of the XII 
Tables, it seems probable, that, after harmony was completely established 


1 Liv VIII 18. XL 37 Val. Max II V 3. 

J Liv. IV. 23 VL 13 17 VIIL 19 20. IX 2l 
XXXm 36 Polyb yi. 13^ 


X. 1. XXVIII. 10. XXK 36. XXXIL 2ft 


3 Liv. XXXIX. 41. XL. 37. 48 Cic B.ut 22. Tolzb. La 
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between the two orders in the state, the jurisdiction of the Comliia Tiilula wai 
occasionally resorted to, ^\itli the consent of the Senate and the j)artics intLiested, 
even in cases which did not properly fall under its control, in cunso^jueiKe of tli 2 
greater facilities afforded for summoniiij^ and liuldin^^ that asscinltlv ; but the 
expressions of the classical writers arc nut so precise its to cualde us to speak 
■v\ith confidence upon this point. 

lorm of Procedure in Ciimimtl Trials In fore the Comitia — No one could 
act as an accuser except a rnaiii'lratc \\lio liail the li'jdit of holding the Comitia 
before uhich the change uas to be tried; and i<ti one <’oiild be brought to tiial 
'^^]llIe holding any of the higher ofiices of state The magistrate ^\!l 0 had 
resolved to impeach a citizen, ga\c puhlic notice «‘f Ids intention in a Concio^ 
and named the day on nldeh he would suninuni the Comitia for the purpose of 
instituting procootliiigs — hence the pluiise Dkm diccre alicui signifies to gne 
formed notice of an imprnchment. 

ilcauwhile the accused was thrown into prison, unlc'.s lie couhl find sureties 
{cades) for his appearance on tlie day fixed. This point is said to iia\e been 
first settled when Quinctius Kaeso was impeached of murder, by A. Viigiiuns, a 
Tribune of the Plebs (B.C. 401.) Virginius iiiM'.tcd that lie should he kept in 
bonds until the day of tiial; but tlic College of Tribunes, when appealed to, 
decided tliat the accu'^cd mint be forthcoming at the appointed time, {sisti reww,) 
and that ball must be given for Ids appearance ; {jiccnnianiquc^ 7ii$i sistatur^ 
populo promitti;) and it w.as fixed that ten sureties mu^t be found, {vadcs dare 
plncuit: decern fuikrunt: tot radihus acensator vadainscst rcum,) cacli of wliom 
became bound for three thou«and pounds of copper. Livy c^'iiehulcs liis narrative 
(in. 13) by stating — IHc primus radrs pnhlicos dcdil. 

When the day fixed arrived, tlie accuser slated the ch.ugo, examined nlt- 
ne«."ps, and adtlnced other evidence in proof. Thi' poiiion of the jiroccdnre was 
leiincd Anquisitio^ (\'arn) L.L. VI. § 90,) and according as the charge nhich 
the accu'Or >ouglit to c.»tabli>|i wa^ one uhn-li in\(>hi‘d the Cajiut of the accused, 
or nioiely a pccnniaiy fine, he nas >,dd, in tin* one ‘a'C, cojoh' rojtifis 
anquiri.n , in the other, ]» noda anquirtic. • ^'»tn< times, w luii tlie hu c'tiga- 

tioii hail been cuninieiu ed with lefercncc toaiajdtal eh. ii go. the accnsei dejiaited 
from thi-^, and nas cnlent ti» pioH’cntc fin* a line — In muUa (> infn rannit 
inhuiu, qiif/m rajnu.-^ aiiquis}<\int : tlun mil/in ofi i> iJnmnato midtarn dmu runf, 
(Idv. 11, 52.) and, vice ver.-a, nc fimi — (pium Tu/oniuc bis juenuin unqui- 
sisset^ tcrtio cap ltd sc anqnircrr iUccVLt .... (I.iv, XX\ I. comp. VIII. 
S3.) 

^Men the Anquifitio was concluded, the tnagUtrate then brought in a bill 
{llixjatio) ordaining tlic intlictioii of ceilain penalties on the accused, and 
tins Uogatio was jmblishcd, discussed, and accepted or rejected, ns the case 
might be, nilli ail the formalities required in submitting anvoi dinary legislative 
measure to the Comitia. Hence the phrases Trrogare mnltain — poenam — > 
supplicium alicui. 

i riiiiinal JiirNdicfioii of Qiinc«iiore». — Although the Comitia possessed 
the unquestionable right of acting as a supreme court in all criminal causes 
affecting Roman citizens, it must soon have become evident that it was highly 
inconvenient, and frequently impossible, for a popular assembly to examine into 

1 Occasionally onquirere is used in a more gener.il sense — Sunt per duumvirof, qni ds 
PERDCEtLiONK an(jcirehent, cre>ito$, aueforen *int fiamrMtnm, ^I.iv VI 20 ) — Id iolum Ger» 
rn-rmco sfiper !ee<‘» praestttenmu*, quod tn curut pnttw qnam in foro^ apud senatutn guatn apud 
tudteet DE MOKTE KIU8 ANQCiitiToa (Tacit. Ann. III. 12.) 
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the details of a complicated charge, and to sift and weigh a mass of confused 
and conlradictorv evidence. Hence, from an early period it became common for 
the Comitia to delegate their power to one or more persons, wlio acted as judges, 
and ncre entitled QiMesifores or Qnaestores^ the investigation or trial being 
termed Quaestio ; and lienee the phrases — Qiiaestioiii prat ficere — Quaestionevi 
excrccre — ‘Qnne^Uoncm habere — employed in relation to those who conferred 
and to those who excrcise<l this authority. Such an appointment is specially 
mentioned for the first time in B.C. 413, (Liv. IV. 51.) when the Comitia 
Tributa, at the request of the Senate, and with the consent of the Comitia 
Cenliiiiata, nominated a commission to inquire into the murder of Postumius by 
his own soldiers, and in this instance tlie Consuls were the Commissioners. 

By degrees, as the population increased, and criminal trials became more 
numerous, the Comitia \ cry rarely exercised their judicial functions directly, and 
the groat majority of criminal trials weie conducted under the presidency of 
Quaestorcs. 

There are several points connected witli tliese officials to which we must pay 
particular attention — 

1. The judicial Quacaittyr ov Qnac^tor must be caiefully distinguished from 

the Qnnestorc-'^i who acted as Conimi.'sioners of the Treasury. The latter deno- 
minated. hy w.iy <'(* distinction, Acnirii, were regular ordinary 

magistrates, called up«'n to discharge a routine of duties, and elected every year. 
The former, the judicial were appointed specially for the purpose of 

pl 0 ^iding at a particular trial, they possessed no powers beyond, and as soon as 
this duty was di.M'liarged, their authority ceased. The Qiiacationcfi were Special 
Commission^!, tlie Quaestorcs were the Special Commissioners. 

2. The judicial Quaestor acted as a Judge, and was nnifonnly assisted by a 
Consilium or body of assessors resembling, in many j*espects, a modern Jiny. 
This Consilium, up to the pjissing of the Lex Sempronia, In B.C. 122, consisted 
of Senators exclusively. How far the power of tJie Consilium may ha\ e extended 
in early times is imknown ; but there is no doubt that at the period when the 
above law' w'as passed a majority of their number could condemn or acquit the 
accused person without reference to the opinion of the Quaestor. 

3. The Quaestor being the delegated representative of the people, the sentence 
passed in his court was final. 

4. Although the Commission nominated in B.C. 413 is the first example 
which can be fairly regarded as Iiistorical, wc find traces of a similar usage from 
the most remote ages. Tims, x\\c Duumviri appointed by Tulliis Hostilius for the 
trial of Horatius, w'ere a species of judicial Quaestorcs, and the Quaestorcs 
2\jrricidii, mentioned in Panins Diaconus, were probably instituted at a very 
early epocli — Parrici Quaestorcs appellahantur, qui solehant creari causa 
rerum capitalium quaerendaruniA 

5. Since the Quaestorcs were the representatives of the people, we cannot 
doubt that they must have been uniformly elected by the Comitia, as in the case 
already cited ; but the manner in which the Consilium was chosen in the carliei 
ages is quite unknowm. 

6. "Where the Senate had jurisdiction, they also usually appointed a Quaesitor 
out of their owm body ; and at times w'e find a resolution passed in the Comitia 
enjoining the Senate to appoint Commissioners fur tlie investigation of certain 
acts alleged to be criminal. ^ 

1 Paul. Diac s v. Pamci Quaestores, p. 221. comp. Varro L.L. V. J 81 Lvd. <^1*? ’ 

‘2 See Liv. XXXVIII. 54. XLII. 21. 
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Institntion of the Qnaestioiies Pcrpriuae.-^As the population of Rome 
increased, and offences of even’ description became more and more uiinieruu^, 
the plan of appointing a Special Commission to try each cause became more ami 
more inconvenient and embarrassing. Hence the idea naturally sugnested itself 
of appointing Stan/Ung Commissions fur trying those accused of the crimes Inch 
were of the most frequent occurrence. The first step towards this new arrange- 
ment was made by L. Calpuniins Riso, a Tribune of the I'lebs, who, in B.C. 
149, passed a law (De iLeprlundis) to chc<-k the oppression of Trovincial 
Goveniors, one of the piovisioii^ lieing that a Commission should be established 
to sit permanently throughout the year fir the hearing of all charges preferred 
under that law. ^ The experiment was found to work so well that from time to 
time new laws were passed, hy which new Courts or Commissions of a similar 
description were in^^tituted tbr the iuve-^tigation of different offences, iiiirtl at 
lengtii the system was brought into general operation hy a Lex Cornelia of 
Sulla. From that time forwaul until the tinal establishment of the imperial 
government, the jurisdiction of all other courts in criminal prosecutions was, in a 
great measure, superseded, and the whole of the ordinary criminal business \\as 
conducted by Standing Commissions, and these Commissions or were 

distinguished as the Quaestiokes PEurETUAE. 

With regard to these, it must be remarked — 

1. That each court or Quaestio took cognizance of one class of offences only. 
Thus, there was a Quaestio Perpetua^ which was occupied exclusively with cases 
connected with the misgovemment or opprc.ssion of the Provincials, (De Repe- 
tnndis^') another with embezzlement of the public money, (De Pecnlatii^') another 
with bribeiy on tlie part of tiie candidates for public offices, (De Amhitu^) another 
with violations of the dignity of tlie imperial people, (De AIakstat<\) and so 
forth. 

2. Althougli these Courts were permanent, they were viewed exactly in the 
same light as the fumcr Special Commi'’'ion«, and were regarded ns exerci.'sing 
power directly delcgatcl to them l>y ilie people. The supreme juri.sdiction of 
the Cmiiitia Centuiiata wa» .still fulh iccoiiui^cd in principle, and tlie assemblies 
of the people were still called togctfier lor the pur[>ose of holding trials or for the 
appointment of Special Cummis>iojH in all oxtia<»nlinary cU'CS, for which no 
provi-jioii had bcmi made in the laws cstabhVhing the Qaao-itiinK s Pu'petuae. 

3. It was no lonopr ncce.-smy that a maoi-.tiale .'•huuld act as the accuser; 
any citizen might now come forwaid and prefer a charge. 

4. Eacli Qnaf.sho was e.«tablished by a separate law, and all the proceedings 
in each Court were regulated by the terms of the law under which its sittings 
were held, and the.se proceedings w'ere, fiom time to time, nioditied or altogether 
changed by new laws. 

5. Hence, there was no general form of procedure applicalile to all the Courts 
alike ; and although we may be able to ascertain the details of a process in one 
Court, in that for trying causes De Ambitu^ for example, at one particular period, 
we cannot infer that the same firnialitics wore rfo<5crve<l at the same period iii 
tiydng ca-KS De Makstate or J)e Iup( lf(ndi->\ or at a diffoicnt jicriud in trving 
cases De Andntn. 

6. There was, iuj\\e\er, one general principle applicable to all without excep- 
tion — every case submitted to a Quaestio Perpetua was tried by a Judge and a 
Jury. The duty of the Judge was to preside and to regulate the procc^ings in 


i Cic. Brut. S7. de Off. 11. fl. in Vtrr. IIL 84. IV. 25. 
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terms of the law under which he acted. Tlie duty of the Juiw was, after hearing 
the pleadings and the evidence, to pronounce upon tiie guilt or innocence of the 
accused. 

7. In addition to this general principle, we have every reason to believe fliat 
the ordinary course of procedure was similar in the different Courts, and that 
many forms were common to all, although each had its peculiarities ; and we 
know tliat, from time to time. Leges ludiciariae were passed for the regulation 
of the Courts, and that these were applicable to all. 

8. The general name for the Judge was Quaesitcr or Quaestor: the Jury as a 
body was termed Consilium; the individuals who composed the Jury were the 
Indices. It must be carefully remarked by the young scholar that wherever the 
word Indices occurs in the plural in any phrase relating to a criminal trial, it 
must always be rendered into English by the word Jury or Jurors, never by 
Judges. In Civil Suits, as we have seen above, ludex denotes an umpire or 
arbiter, that is, in reality, a Jury composed of one individual : in criminaj trials 
the presiding Judge or Quaesitor was, in certain cases, named Index Quaes- 
tionis; but this is a special technicality, which will be illustrated below. 

These things being premised, we shall proceed to state what our authorities 
enable us to ascertain with regard — 1. To the Judge and Jury, and, 2. To the 
ordinary course of procedure; and we shall conclude witli a short account of the 
most important of those crimes which formed the suijjects of investigation in tlie 
criminal courts. 

I'rcsidin,'; .Iiidac* in (he Quncslioiieii Perpeiunc. — In the earlier Qinics- 
tiones or .''pccial Commissions, the Judge or Quaesitor was nominated by the 
pcoiilc, ill their Comitia, and any one, without restriction, miglit lie appointed ' 
at their jileasure. After the in.stitntlon of the Quacstioncs Pcrpctuac, the case 
was altered. The presiding Judge was now either — 

1. One of the Practores, or, 2. An officer denominated Index Qnaestionis. 

1. At the period when the first Qnaestio Perpetua was instituted by the 
passing of tlio Lex Calpurnia de Pepetundis, there weie six Praetors. The 
Praetor Urbanns and the Praetor Peregrinns remained in the city during their 
year of office and presided in the Civil Courts, the remaining four acted as the 
Provincial Governors of Sicily, Sardinia, .and the two Spains. Upon the passing 
of the Lex Calpurnia, the duty of presiding in the Court for trying cases De 
Repetnndis ■W3S assigned to the Praclor Peregrinns;'^ but as legal businc.ss, 
both civil and criminal, rapidly incroa.«ed, and new Quacstiones Perpttuae were 
established, the Praetor Urbanns and the Praetor Peregrinns were obliged to 
give the whole of their attention to Civil Suits, while the four remaining Praetors 
wore retained in the city during tlieir year of office, in order that they might act 
as Judges in the now Criminal Courts, and did not proceed to their Provinces until 
their year of sendee in the city had expired. IViieii tlio Criminal Code w.as 
remodelled by Sulla, and the number of Quacstiones Perpetuae increased, it ^va3 
found necessary to incrca.'^e the number of I’laetor.s aUo, whicli was now aug- 
mented to eight, so that six were left free to act as Criminal Judges, and these 
divideil the duties of the ditlcicnt Courts among cacli other by lot, and, wdicn 
spoken of in their judicial c.apacity, were usually named Qnnesitores. ^ 

2. But toward.s the close of the republic, the increase in criminal Ini.'iiics.s 
so great, that even this additional number of Praetors proved iiisntfic^-ut for the 

I See KIcnze, Fragmt leg. Semi. p. 27. 

a Cic. in Verr Act I. 8 pro Ses*. 40. in Pison. 15. pro Milon. 15. Orst. post. rea. 9. Dion 
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work, and it became necos>arv to appoint supplcmcntarr Jndgos. each of wljom 
>\a3 called a Index Qnaotwni^. 

All detailed information wuh regard to tlic«c personages is extremely deficient ; 
blit our autliorities enable us to assert that a Judex Qnue.'itioids tlic supreme 
Judge in tlie court in Minch lie sat> and, fi)r the time being, enjoyed the full 
aiuliority of an ordinary Praetor. Tliis is piovcd by tlie accounts preserved of the 
trial of Oj)pianicus, and of the trial of C'lucntius, in the former of m hicli a cci tain 
C. Junius, and in tlu* bitter a Q. V(.eonius Xa-o, acted ludrr Quacstioui<, 

e ktiow, moreover, that a ludi r Mas not held to Itc an ordinary 

magistrate, for lie cuiM hini'clf 1 »l* brought to tiial befiiie tlie clo^e of the \ear 
in tlie course of mIhcIi Ik' Mrved: and Mhen about to prc.-Idc at a tii.il, he Mas 
ohligc<l to take an oath like an onlinaiv Jurvnian, a form from mIucIi a IVaetor 
Mas exernptcib^ Put Mhdiicr carh Piactnr had a Judex Qucivstiddit attached to 
him duiiiig his yar <if ».rti<-c, to Mhum, as his deputy, he might make over tiic 
business Mhich he him-'olt ujis mialdc t«) (»vertake; or Mhethcr a lud'X Quaes- 
tio}ds had a particular dcpaitim-nt set aside for him in the criminal courts alto- 
gether independent of any paiti«-ular Praetor; or Mfiethcr a Jud*x Quitestioniii 
was nominated specially for a pariicul.ar tiial ; Mbether the appointment, accord- 
ing to any of the aho\e siijipositimw, Mas made by the people or by llie Praetors 
themselves, and mIuU the qualifications may liavc been fur holding the ofiicc. are 
questions to Mhich no satisfactory icply can be oftered. In reference to the last 
point, tM'o individuals arc mentioned as boxing held tliis office, both of xvhom 
are stated to liave been prcxiously Aeililcs, and a third subsequently became a 
Praetor; but no induction fiom such a limited number of facts can be conclu- 
sive.^’ 

1'lic Indices nr fnrorx in (lie Qiinovt’oiie** Prrpcttinr. — TiiC dutx" of (he 

presiding Jiulge in one <tf the (l>i(ii J\ rpetuac mms mcicly that of a 

supci inteuileiit, Mho Mas hound to5t‘<‘(liat the pro\ bfons of the huv under Mhich 
tlie tii.il took plau‘ mcic .-tihtly < «>njj»|i('<l uith, but mIio exfici'.cd no direct 
influence iip.iii tli<- lin.d O'ldt cf tin- tiial. Me might nnqni'lioM.’ibh take 
adxaiitagf nl’ t*'( IhikmI t*>iiij.iliiir*’ f«» aid m » ml»arra"« oin- or othci of the parties ; 
and ihi,' Mill acCMiint fi-r tin- e\h<>i tation*. t'* impaitialttx hi oltcn addiC'‘'‘i‘d to 
the Judgo ill the oi.iiiMii-. ..t‘ < icrio: oi if ii-oklcs-vlv I'oirnpt. he niii:ht, at his 
onn jinlb in.iko a l.il-od- cbii.'itiiui o| tlie .'‘fate of the votes given hy liallot ; but 
he was not able, in the Ihii <-\cirise of his functions, to influence the deei'-ion, 
Miiich iC'led ciuiielv Midi tiic Hcncc the poM'cr posvc««ed i»v those 

Mho acti'd as hvUc' 'i uas necessarily verv great, and mas often abused for 
party pnr|)oscs. Some of the mo.-'t serious intenial dissensions during the last 
centurv of the republic Merc closclv connected with thcconte'^t^ lictM'Ccn different 
oidcrs ill the state fir the privilege of acting as ludicesx and the different Leges 
Jndirinriac relating to this point M'ere a source of great and frequently rencMcd 
excitement. 

Class I' f /mm irhirh the ludtees wore eltn<en,- — Fiom tlie cailicst 

peiiod until the time of the frracehi, the C'ousiUinn in all (.'riminal Tiials, 
"lictlier held befire Sjncial Commi^-ion^, or Qun< st'unii ]h'rp( fnac^ had been 
composed exclusively of Senators. Hut in H.C. tlic Lrx Sewpronia Indi- 
ciaria of C. Graci hin was pn=.'ed, in terms of m hicli the ludiria^ that is the 
right oj acting as jumrs on criminal trial'll Mcie tran.-ferred fmni the Senate 

\ Cic pro Cluent 33— 3i SS .M. in Verr. Act I. to, and not 2 of Pseud Ascoa Digest. 
XLVII. viit. J. 

* Cic Brut 7‘y. pro Cluent, 20. pro Rose. Amcr. 
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♦o the Equestrian Older, rvlilch, m fact, first received a definite form in conse- 
quence of this ordinance.' 

After the deatli of C. Gracchus, the Senate made strenuous efforts to recover 
the privilege of ivliich tliej had been deprived ; and various laws were brought 
fornard by the representatives of difterent paities, wiiose object was to reverse, 
confirm, or modify the provisions of the Lex Sempronia. Such were the Lex 
Seri iliii (B.C. lOC) of Q. Servilius Caepio, by which the Indicia were to be 
restored to the Senate ; tlie Lex Serriha of C. Servilius Glaucia, by which the 
piovisions of tlie Le.x Sempronia against Senators were rendered more stringent; 
the Lex Lida (B.C. 91) ofM. Livius Drasus, which endeavoured to bring about 
a compiomise between the Senate and the Equestrian Order; and tlie Lex 
Plunlia (B.C. 89) of JI. I'lauliiis Silvanus, which proposed that the people should, 
each year, nominate fifteen Indices out of each tribe, without reference to the 
fact of tlicir being Senatore, mcnibersof the Equestrian Order, or simple citizens.^ 

But these Ians, if they e\er actually came into operation, remained in force 
for a very brief jieriod, and the Indicia remained in the hands of the Equestrian 
Order fur forty-tivo years, until Sulla, following out his deliberate scheme of 
increasing by all menus the influence of the Oplimales, restored, in B.C. 81, the 
state of thinffs which existed before the passing of the Lex Sempronia, giving 
b.ack the Indicia to the Senate.* 

Tlic reaction uliich immcdi.itcly tbilowed the death of the Dictator, rendered 
a continuance of tliis cxclu'-ive pi ivilegc impossible ; and accordiugiy in B.C. 70, 
the Lex Anri lia of E. Aurelius Cott.i, one of the I’r.ietors of lliat year, was 
passed, ord.iining that the Indicts were to be selected from throe bodies or 
orders in the state — the St/uilus, the Ordo II/nt>ltr, and the 'J'nliuiii Aerurii, 
(p. isi',, e.ich order forming a DccnriaA 

By the Lex Pumj/da, [lasscd by Doiupcius .Magnus in his second consulship, 
B.C. 65, the Indices continued to be chosen from the three orders named in the 
Lex Aurelia, but the most ue.althv only were eligible; .and by the Lex 1 alia 
of Caesar, passed B.C. dfi, the Trihuni Aerarii were excluded. Antonina, after 
the death of Caesar, endeavoured to render the constitution of the body more 
democratic than ever, by the adnibssion of legionary soldiers ; but his enactments 
remained in force for a very limited space. Finally, Augustus restored the three 
Decuriae of the Aurelian law, .and added a fourth fiom the humbler classes of 
the community, while a fifth Decuria w.as introduced by Caligula ; but before 
that period, the importance of the office had passed away.* 

Qnalijication as to Ape . — So long as the Indicia remained in the hands of 
the Senate, no regulations were necessary upon this head ; but when other orders 
were admitted, certain restrictions were introduced. By the Lex Serdlia, no 
one could act as a Index under the age of thirty, or above the age of sixty; 
and this regulation seems to luave continued in foice until Augustus reduced the 
legal age to twenty-five.* 

Disqualijications for the Office . — Xo one could act as a Index who was 
invested with any of the higher offices of the State, or who did not live in Rome 


1 \'elleius II 6. 13. 32 I'acit Ann. XII 60. See above, p 74 

2 Tacit Ann. XII. 60. Liv Epit LXX LXXI. Velleius 11. 13 Cic. pro Scauro 1. 2. 

Fra^mt. leg Servil 6 7 

5 Cic in Verr Act I 13 Velleius IL 33. Tacit Ann XI 22 
4 Cic. pro Corn, in Pison 39, and note of Ascon ad Att. I. 16, ad Q F II. 6. 

* Ascon in Cic. in Pison. 39. Cic. Philipp 1.8. V. 5, XIII 2. .3 ad Fam. XII. 14. Dion 

Cm»§ XLVI 36. Suoton. Octav 3*. Calig 16. Plin H N’ XXXIIl 1,3. 

< Fragint. leg Ser^il. & Suet Octav 32, but the te-^t is doubtful. 
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Dr the immediate vicinity ; nor any one who had ever been found guilty of any 
charge affecting his a Cu‘i'< Romcnius optima inre} 

Number of ludices. — On the first institution of tlie Quaestiones PerpetuaCj 
it would appear that a certain number of Iiullccs were appointed each year for 
each Qnaestio., out of which the proper minibcr for each trial — and this number 
appears always to have been fixed by the law under nliich the trial wa< held— 
was selected. Thus, fjom the fragments nliich iiave been preserved of the Lex 
Seri'ilia tie ll'pitunilh^ wc know that 450 /w/'/iVv.'f wcic nominated ycaily to 
serve on i!.e (pmcslio <Ic Jo pctimdis. l>ut %\hcn the Qnai-'tio}ir<f (nae 
gradually endiraced almost all niniinal causes, it would appear that a ccitain 
number of uere selected for theuholc, and siibsetjuently di.'tiihutcd 

among the different Quacsthmc.'f. Tims tlie miml'cr fixed by the L> / Livia 
was GOO: by the Lex IJaittiti a'Jo (being 15 out of cacdi tribe,) unices ve sup- 
pose, with some writers, that this number uas clio^eii for each (piaesdo. Ue 
iuuc no farther information until the time of Augustiw, when tlie mimbci v\as 
about 4000. On the occasion of Milo 'a trial, oGO fuduxs were set apart: and it 
appears to have been the intention of Pompeius to approjiriate tliis number for 
each Quacstia; hut it is well known that the changes in the criminal lau intro- 
duced by him remained in force for a very sliort time only.- 

^^rlnna' of choosiufj the Indices . — In nliat manner the Tndires ^\cre chosen 
annually out of the qualified classes, is a matter involved in much obscurity. So 
long as a fixed number was set apart for eacli Qnacstio, it would appear that the 
Praetor, or Index Qnacstionis^ who presided over that Quacstio^ chose ^\holn he 
thought fit ; at least tins was the case under the Lex Servilia de Ilepetundi^y in 
wlilch the Praetor Po'epriuus is enjuined to select 450. After the Indict v tbr 
the whole of the Qnao.^tionts ]\rp<tnae were cltoson in a mass, wc infer, limn 
a passage in Cicero, that the duty devolved upon the Praetor Urhanns^ vlu> 
selected, tipon oath {inratne.) the pcrs<»ii' wlmin he deemed best qualified, 
although it would seem I'nun the woiiN ot Ifiou <’a^^^us, that the Qiiai dlor. in 
Some iii'taiico^, eho«e them by !«•(. Tin* Ij't of /‘//.Ar- < for tlu* }ear. Imwi-ver 
chosen, uas termed Allanii Jndienm., and the indiv idu.il.'. inrltidcd iii tliia list, 
Lidit'LS Sketi.^ 

LJtcnriar Indicnm. We lia\e elated that i*\ tin- L'^r Anrdia., the 

uliolc nurnher of ludu'ts was di\idcd into thteo sections or Ihrmiac^ each order 
forming a Dccnria. Thus there wa.s a />« rnrin of Seuaror-', a Di cnria composed 
of members of the Kipiestrian Oulcr, and a Dccnria of Tribnui Aco'arii. By 
the law of Augustus, also noticed above, the number <4’ Dtcnnae was increased 
to four, and by that of Caligula to five. In tlie period al>o between the Lex 
Cornelia of B.C. 81, and tlie Lex Aurclio of B.C. 70, during w hich Senators only 
could act as Indices., we hear of Dtcui iae Iiidicum., but wc are altogether ignorant 
of the principle upon which this arrangement or distribution was founded.'* 

ORDINARY FORM OF FROCESS IX CRIMINAL TRIALS Dl'RIXG THE EPOCH OF 
Tiii: QCAESTIOXES PERFETUAE. 

The various steps in a rrimiiial prosecution, without reference to the parti- 
cular Qnaestio., or the special law by wliicli tliey were regulated, seem to have 
been as follows : — 

1 Fragmt. leg Servil. 0 7. Cic in Verr Act. \. 10 

2 Fragmt. leir- Servil. 6. 7. Appiaii. B C. 1 :» Plin. H. N XXXIII. 1. VeUeins It 7& 
Plat. Pomp. 55 

5 Frajiiit leg Servil 0 7 Cic pro Cluent 43. Dion Cass. XXXIX. 7. 

4 Cic. in Verr. I. 61 . 11. 3i. pro Cluent. 37. 
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Postulatio} — An application on the part of the impeacher to the Praetor, or 
Index Quacstionis^ who presided over the court to which the charge belonged, tbr 
leave to prefer an accusation. This, although in most cases a mere formality, 
was a necessary preliminary, because it might happen that the applicant was 
disqualified by law from acting as an impeacher of any one, or fiom acting as 
the impeacher of the particular individual wlioin he desired to prosecute ; or he 
might liave been forestalled, which leads us to consider, 

Divinatio. ^ — Two or more persons might make application at the same time 
for leave to prefer the same charge against the same individual. It thus became 
necessary to decide which of the applicants had the best claim to conduct the 
prosecution, and this question was decided formally by a consilium of indices^ 
(who ivere, however, not upon oath — iniuratiy) after the ditferent applicants 
had been fully heard in support of their pretensions. This preliminary process 
was termed Divinatio; and Cicero affoidsan example, who contended with a 
certain Q. Caecilius for permission to bring a criminal charge against C. Verres, 
and delivered a speech, still extant, entitled Divinatio in Q. Caccilium. 

Nominis s. Criminis Dchttio. ^ — These preliminaries having been adjusted, 
the accuser made a formal declaration of the name of the person wlioni he 
intended to impeach, and of tlie crime wliich he laid to his charge, and in so 
doing was said — Dcftrre Xomcn — Dc/trre Crimen — and hence, under tlie 
empire, Dtlatores was the term u.^cd to denote that class of peisons who made 
a tiade of impcaching- 

Citatio. ^ — At this stage, it would a|)pcnr that the accused was formally 
summoned (citatus) to appear l>dor the IVaetor or Index UnacstiotiiSy and hear 
in i)crbon the chaige prdciTcd. 

Interrofjatio. ^ — The accu>cr tlicn put certain questions to the accused, which he 
was, of course, at liberty to answer or not as he thought fit. The object of the«o 
questions was to ascertain how much llie accused was willing to admit, in order 
that the question submitted to the Jury might assume a definite form and be 
compressed within narrow limits. 

Inscriplio. Snbscriptio. ® — A formal document was next drawn up stating 
precisely the nature of tiie cliargeand the name of the accused. Tliis was signed 
by the accuser and also by those who intended to give liim their support and 
countenance in conducting the prosecution, and wlio were hence tenned Suh~ 
scriptores. The accused then became technically lieuSy and as such was 
legally disqualified from becoming candidate for any public office. 

Nominis Deceptio. ’ — The presiding Jiulge tlien formally registered the name 
of the accused, and in so doing was said Nomen Rccipere. 

Finally, a day was fixed for proceeding with the tiial. This, under ordinary 
circumstances, was the tentli after the Nominis Rcceptio ; but the interval was 
sometimes regulated by tlie special law under which the Quaestio was iield, and 
sometimes a lengthened space was granted in those instances where it was 
necessary to procure evidence from a distance, as in the accusation of VerreSv 


1 Cic Div in Q. C ‘iO. Epp ad Fam VIII 6 

3 Cic ad Q- F. III. 2 Pseud. Ascon Argumt in Cic Dir in Q C Quintil I O III x- 3. 
VII. ir. 33 Aul. Cell II. 4 

S Cic Div. in Q C. fi. 15. 13 20 pro Cluent 4. 8. 17. Epp ad Fam. VIII 0 

4 Cic. in Verr. II. 28. 

iPseud. Ascon. in Cic in Verr Act. L 2 Schol. Bob. p. 342. ed. Orell. Sallust Cat lA 
31 Velleius II 13 

® Cic. pro Cluent 31 47. Ascon. in Milonian 35 Orat pro dom 50 
f Cic in V'err. II. 38. IV. ID. Epp. ad Fam VIII 8 ^ al Max lU mI 9. 
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wlien Cicero was allowed one liundred and ten days, altliough lie did not avafl 
himself of the peraiission to the full extent. * 

On the day appointed, the Judge having taken his scat upon the tribunal, the 
names of all those Indices wlio were liable to sen-e upon this particular 
Quaestio were called over, and at the same time the accuser and defendant were 
summoned to appear by the Crier of the Court (civhantur a Praecone prae- 
torio.) - 

There can be no doubt that the Jiulge posscs.^ed the pouerof enforcing the 
attendance of such Indices as did not answer when calIo<l upon, and of inflicting 
punishment on such as could nut afford a satisfactory I'xcU'C for their absence 
(Cic. Philipp. V. 5 ) If the accuser di»l not appear, the defendant was at once 
disrnis'^ed from the bar, it being left open, however, to anv one fo institute a 
new process. If the accused did not appear, and if no one a}>{)eared to account 
fur his ahscrice, then, towards evening, he was piunounccd guilty, and sentence 
was passed upon him in tenns of the law under which the Court sat. ^ If all 
the parties were in attendance, the first business was baihuing fi)r the Jury. 

ludicnm Sortitio * — The names of all those Indicts who were liable to sctve 
were throun into the balloting urn, those only being exchulcd who were clo’sely 
connected by blood, inaniage, or any other .strong tic, with either of the parties. 

The presiding Judge tlicn drew out of the urn the number of names jiroper to 
constitute the Jury, This number depended entirely ujion the piovision.s of tlie 
particular law under wliicli the trial took place, and wc accordingly find examples 
of 32, 50, 70, 75, and other numbers. ^ 

Indicnm Reiectio. — It w’as a principle in Roman Law, tliat in all causes, both 
civil and criminal, the person or persons who decided a controversy should be 
appointed with the full con.«cnt of the contending parties (Cic. pro Cluent. 43.) 
To ha\c canied out this principle to its full extent in criminal causes would 
nave, man ifb.'*tly, been irnprac'ticable ; but after the rcf|ui.''lte number of Jurors 
bat! been cho'-cJi by Italint, l»)tb paitic-s ueic allowed to challenge {reiicere^ a 
certain miinber. if tiicy tliojmht fit. It was not ncce.'ssary tliat the ]»arty 
<;hallcng(ng should .“tate lii.s rea>on<, the light wa« ab'oliilc, .'fiid he alone was 
the judire of the expediency of e\iTci'^il)g it. The numher of Jiinns whicli each 
pa3t\ was alloucii t" challenge aj)pcai>, like the number of the Jurv, to have 
heen tixcil by the Lius regnilating each Qnm.sUo, ami on tliis point wo have but 
little general inlbriiiation. 

ludicum Sidfsortllio. — The vacancies in the Consilium^ caused by the 
cJialiengea, weie tilled up by the Judge, who drew' fresh names from the um. 
This operation was termed SnhsortitioP 

Indicnm Edith. — Tlie appointment of a Jury by ballot was the rule followed 
in a great majority of criminal causes ; but it was not universal, for some laws, 
prohibiting paiticular offences, directed that the Jury .should be appointed in a 
different manner. Thus, by the Lex ServUia de Repftnndis., each party nomi- 
nated {edthat) one hundred Jurors, and each challenged fifty of those nominated 

1 Cic. ad Q. F II H in Vat 14 Ascon Arg in Cic Cornelian Pseud Ascon. Argumt. 
in Cic in Verr Act I Piut Cic I» 

2 Pseud Ascon. in Cic in Verr I I. Ascon. Argumt in Cic. Cornelian. Cic in Verr. 
11.17-40. Pro Cluent. 17 18 21. Piut. Brut. 27 

» Cic in Verr II. 17 3S. 49 Ascon In Cic Milonlan. 35. Velleius II. 24 Caes B. G. 
VI. 44. Piut Brut. v7. Dion Cass XLVI 4*1 LIV. 3 
4 Pseud Ascon, in Verr Act I 6 Schol. Gronov ibid. 

4 Cic. pro Cluent 27. pro Flacc 2 ad Q, F III 4 in Pison JO 
• Cjc de Orat II 70 in Verr II 31, IK 60 in Vatin Philtpp XII 7 
7 Cic. in Verr. L 19. 61 pro Cluent. 3.3. 35. Pseud. Ascon. in Verr. Act 1 6 
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bj his opponent^ so that the Consilium^ when tlius rcducetl, consisted of one 
hundred ; but this procedure was abrogated by subsequent laws De Repetundis^ 
and the ordinary methods of Sortitio and Subsortitio substituted. ^ Again, by 
the Lex Licinia de Sodalitiis^ tlie accuser named four Tribes, the accused had 
tlie right of challenging or rejecting one of these Tribes ; and then the accuser 
selected the Jury out of the remaining three Tribes, without, it would seem, any 
farther riglit of cliallenge being granted to the accused. ^ Jurors appointed in 
this, or in a similar manner, were called ludices Editicii, as distinguished from 
those named by Sortitio. 

The J iiry, being finally adjusted, were then swora, and hence they are frequently 
designated simply by tlie epithet Tiirati. A Index Qnnestionis was, in like 
manner, sworn ; but a Praetor was not, his general oath of office being con- 
sidered sufficient ; and tliis circumstance alone seems to prove that the Index 
Quaestionis was not regarded in the liglit of an ordinary magistrate. 

The pleadings tlion commenced. The prosecutor or his counsel (of whom 
more liereafter) opened tlie ca«c, the defender replied in person or by his counsel, 
and then the eviilencc was le<!. 

Teatimonin . — The eviilencc might be of difiTercnt kinds, Oral, {Testesd} Docu- 
mentary, (Tabular d) and mixed, tliat is, consisting of declarations by corporate 
bodies, (Tciitimnnia pnlUca,) supported by the verbal testimony of deputies 
(Leqnti) sent ter the purpose. 

Tstr '!. — 'Witnesses might be cither free men or slaves ; and, if free men, they 
might he either Roman citizens or Peregrini. 

All free men alike were examined upon oatli — iurati — hut iniieh less 
importance attached to the evidence of foreigners tlian of eili/cus, and Greek 
witnesses especially wore regarded with peculiar suspicion. Witnesses might give 
evidence of their own free will (volnnfarii) or upon compulsion ; but the right 
of compelling a person to appear as a witness (^Dennnliare — Tr^tihiis denuntiare 
— Testimonium deunntiare) was possessed by the accuser alone. It was 
customary for the accused to call witnesses to speak, not only to facts, but to 
character, and such were termed Laudatores^ the number usually brought 
forward for this purpose being ten.® 

With regard to the position of slaves as witnesses, several points desen'e 
particular notice — 

1. It was a principle in Roman Taw tliat no declaration on the part of a slave 
could ho received in evidence unless emitted under torture. Hence the word 
Quaesdn, vhen employed in reference to the examination of slaves, always 
implies tlie application of torture. 

'2. In the iri eat majority of cases in which we read of the judicial examination 
of ^laves, ill the earlier period of Roman history, the persons charged with tlie 
crimes were the masters of the slaves, the slaves themselves being implicated as 
accomplices, and the eliief oljeet was to force from the slave a confession i-f his 
own guilt; and no slaves were examined except those belonging to the accused 
party. 

:V. In no case could a slave, when not charged with participation in the crimes, 
be admitted as an ordinary witness arjainst his own master. It was only when 


1 Klenze. Traemt. leg Scroll 8 12. 

2 Cic pro Plane 15- 17. and the Proleeomena of "Wundor to that speech. 

S Cic in Verr. I. 19 II 4. 5 2i> 27. V. 2'i. pro Rose Amenn js pro Place 17. pro 
Fontei 10. Ascon in Cic pro Scaur. Quintil I O. V vii 9 Plin Cpp X I 5 

< Liv. XXVI. 27 XXVII. 3. Cic. Partit. Oral. 34. pro Sull. 28. Rhct. ad Hercnn. IL 7. 
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ready to bear testimony in his favour that he could be heaiJ in couit, and torture 
was applied in this case upon the principle that an extra(n\Iinaiy sanction waa 
nc*cessary to give value to evidence wliich, it was presumed, must iiave been 
delivered under a strong bias. ^ 

4. The two last rules were modified in later times, in so fai as crimes which 
involved the safety of the state were concerned, or those \sliich related to some 
d.iring act of sacrilege In both these cases the evidence of a slave against 
his master was admitted. Moreover, towards the clo>e of the republic, the 
slaves nut only of the accused, but also of tliird parties ^\ere suinctinics examined 
under torture, the permission of their masters having been prc\iuu»ly obtained." 

5. In the eaiher ag-'< tne torture Vvas applied in piibbc — ui' dhy fovo 

— but duiing tile juriod o|“ liie i)cVnu\ it seem-*, a> far as 

oiu aiiilioririe^ extend, to l.a\o been cu-jtomarv to apply the toiime out of 
coiut, and cuiiseiiueiilK the depositions must fiavc been taken doun iu 
writing.^ 

Tabulae, — Written evidence consicted of private account books, {Tabulae 
accrjfti ct expeusi p. .*314,) of letters, {ICpistolae^) and of inemorauila {Libdli) 
of every (lescription. The accuser had a right to call fur all documents of this 
nature, and to compel tlieir production. Wljcu received, they weio regularly 
sealed up {ohsignaiae) iu the presence of witnesses, {(>lh<i<jnnton.y,) delivered 
over to the Judge, and opened by him iu the presence of the Court. He.'ides 
these private papers, the accounts of the Collectors of the Jlcveniie {Tabulae 
Puhlicanorum) were sometimes brought forwanl, but in this case it wa^ not 
iiece-'sarv to present the originals, an .authenticated cojiy being admitted.^ 

A second species of written evidence con^i^sted in the dej)ositions of tiioac 
witni‘a<cs who, from bad health, age, distance, or any satisfactory cause, ere 
unalde tc appiar iu per'on, ami were {hercfme allowed to liave their deposi- 
tU'iis t.ilvcii di)W u in wiiiiuLT, {'Idliinouia p( r lahiUain darc^) these depositions 
auilcaitii.iited by the signature of coimnis.-'ioncrs {dgiaitorcs) in whose 
pii'cui'c they Were made.^ 

L.i.'lIv. under t!ii» head we inu't ii i k'ni the 73 ^tinuada Puhlauj^ wliieli, when 
in *;i\nur..i the mTU'i'd. w.je teim.d LandtAn,,., tliat is, public lieclaratiuns, 
rci^aidiiig jiaitii ular Ja' *>{ lip-ai the U'Ueial merits of the case, emanating 
thiiii public nieciiiiiT'' held in the ])i')\in;ial ti'wn^, ru' fixuu the inagi-'tratos, or 
fiiiiu Some leogih'cd e‘>rp‘*ratn'ii. Itn-'c, uj,ich wcie emplu\ed \eiy exten- 
sively ill Cii'c-s P’i lb/’'J'ihdi-\ w«n; alwa\» couMyed to Home by an embassy 
aipniniLil fir the purpi-^.-, and the mcmbeio of tiie dejiutatiuii allcndcd in court, 
during tlic iiiak for the purpo-e of amlicuticatiug llio documents which they 

р. reacnted, and ot gi'ing piich oral explanahun.' might be rcipiiied by cither 
party. 

Tiie cnideiitc l>eing cuiicUided, ihe .I:u\ were called upon by the Judge tO 
uive iheii \eidlet. A\liO, in doing mittLir indic(..< in consiliurny 

wiiile the Juioi, weie said uu' iu coii.<diiun, Oiigiiially, they voted openly; but 
after the pa^.-iinrof tim Ltx Ca^da, (IJ.C, 137, p 1 !(»,) by ballot, {per tabellas,) 

с. xcepting during a .diort [icrio-d, when, in accoidauce with one of .Sulla's laws, 
the (lefeiidant had the right of ehoo.''iiig wlietlnr the Jurv should vote openly or 


t Tacit Ann. II. .*^0 Cic. pro Roic Amer 41 pro Deiot. I. pro Milon 22, 

* Cic. Partit Orat 34. pro Milon. ii2 pro Rose Ampr. 28 41 4.' Val Max VI tUL 1. 

3 Cic pro Sul! 2S pro M lon 22 A^con Anrum. in Cic. Milonian 

4 Cic. in Verr I in. 2.-3 38. II. 7t 77. Ill 6«. IV r .3 66 pro Flacc. 0. 

6 Dialog, de C. C. L. 3C. Quintil. I. O. V. rii. 1 2. 2 ,), 32. 
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secrotly ; but it is uncertain whether this regulation was general, or applicable 
to a particular class of trials only.' Each Juror received a small tablet covered 
with wa.y ; upon this he wrote his verdict, and threw it into the ballot-box 
(^sitdla.') The verdict might be e-vpiesscd in three ways, (except in cases De 
Repetundis, to he noticed below,) 

1. By the letter A, which denoted Ahsolvo — Xot Guilty. 

2. C, Condemno — Guilty. 

3. letters X.L, Xon Liquet — Xo Verdict 

the last indicating, that, from the uiiccitain or contradictory nature of the evi- 
dence, the Juror could not make up his mind either to acquit or to condemn. 
The result was decided by the majority of votes, ami announced by the Judge. 
If the majority gave the verdict Giiiltij, it was proclaimed by the words Fecisse 
Vidttur ; if Xol GutUp, by ,Yon Fecism: Vidtlur ; but if the majority voted 
N. L , then the Judge said Amplius.- lit the case of an equality of votes, the 
result most fttvoiirable to the defendant was held to be the verdict. 

Ampiiulio. — The announcement Amplius denoted that a more full investiga- 
tion into the merits of the case was requi'-ito, and accordingly the Judge lixed a 
day for a second hearing dVIicn this arrived, the same formalities were 
observed as on the first healing; the pleadings wcic renewed, the evidence already 
tenilcrcd was [irobaldy lead o\er, and new evidence brought forwaril; hut not- 
w uhstauding, the lesuit might be the same as before, and a in.ajority might still 
vote X. L. In thi.s ca-e, a fresh Amjdiulio took jihtce : a da\ was fi.xed for 
a tliiid time, and the .same process was repeated again and again, — in one cause 
tqioii rccoid, .seven times, ! — until the Jury could give a jin.-itive verdict. It 
would appear that — we know not from what can.sc — the venlict X. L. fell gra- 
dually into de.suctude,'* at least we can find no example of an AmpUatio in the 
time of Cicero. 

Cumpermdinatio. — We remarked above that the verdict might appear in 
three forms, e.xcept in cases De liepctundis. After the passing of the Lex Ser- 
vilia, (about B.C. 101,) the process in trials of this nature was altogether pecu- 
liar, for at that peiiod Comperendinatio was introduced. By the aiTangeinent 
so designated, all tiials Lc Repcluudis were divided into two distinct parts, 
termed rcsiieotively Actio Prima and Actio Secunda. In the Actio Prima, the 
accuser gave an outline of the e.asc, more or less complete, according to circum- 
stances and the judgment of the pleader : tlie defender then replied ; and the 
witnesses upon both sides were examined. The Jury did not now, however, 
pioccedat once to give their verdict, but the proceedings were suspended until the 
je\t day but one, {tertio die — perendie, and hence the word Comperendinatio,') 
when a'second hearing, the Actio Secunda, took place. The accuser and the 
accused hail now an opiiuitunity of cominenting upon the evidence alreaily ten- 
dered, and of bringing forward additional testimony. IVhen this second hearing 
was concluded, the Jurv was called upon to give a verdict of condemnation or 
ac(|uittal. no option being left to them of saying Non Liquet. 

IVe have an excellent example of a trial of this description in the prosecution 
against I'eircs, which pre.-ents us with the preliminary yiiri'anP'o, the Actio 
Prima, and the Actio Stcuud/i, on the part of the impeachcr, although the 
Actio Prima was unusually shoit, in consequence of the peculiar policy which 


1 Ctc. pro C’luent 2 '\ hT 

3 Cic pro Caecin. 10. Pseud Ascon in Verr. I. 9. 29. 

3 Ci.‘. Brut. 2 ' Val. Mai. VIII. i 11. 

4 Cic. pro eluent 28. 
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Cicero felt himself obliged to adopt, and the speeches \^hic•h form the Acth 
Secunda were never actually deliveied, the defendant luu ing given np liis case in 
despair. The speeches Pro Fonttio^ Pro Flacco., and the fragment Pi o Scauro, 
were all delivered in an Actio Stcunda^ as we learn from internal e\idcncc. 

It is generally stated in works on Koinan Antiquities, on the autlioiitv of the 
Pseudo-Asconius, that the Actio Secunda was distinguished by a rcmaikable 
peculiarity; that while in the iV/wa the pleadings were commenced by 

the accuser, wiio ^vas followed by the defendant, this order was reverscil in the 
Actio Secujida^ the defender being called upon to speak first, and the pleadings 
concluded by the accuser. But this statement is not only repugnant to loason, 
but is directly at variance with several exju-cssions in Cicero, A\Iiich all clearly 
point out tliat the order of the pleadings in the Actio Secunda ^\as the samo 
as in tlie Actio Primn} 

Acsijniniio. — In Criminal Trials of a certain class, such as those De 
Repelundis JJe l\culatu^ when a « as found guilty, he was compelled, 
as a part of his punishment, to make rcsfitiUioii of ^^hat he had tiiilawfiillv 
appropriated, and sometimes, according to the provisions of the law under which 
he was tried, of double, treble, or quadruple the amount. It was part of the 
duty of the ludicer^^ after they had brought in their verdict, to determine the 
sum to be paid. This part of the process was the Litis Aestimatio. There is 
an obscure passage in Cicero (Pro Cluent. 41) fiom which we may infer that 
considerable latitude was allowed to the Indices in this matter, and that thov 
might not only remit a portion of the pecuniary damages, but might even sub- 
stitute a milder punishment for the Poena Capitalist 
The term Litis Aestimatw was employed in Civil Suits also when tlie 
umpire or umpires were required to fix the amount of pecuniary compensation 
due to one wdio had sustained damage.^ 

We now' proceed to give some <letails with n-gard to tho^o olfciices which most 
frequently atforded subjects of investigation in the ciiminal courts, and 0 '=iiccia]ly 
in the (liun 'ithuirs Perpetnuc. 

I'ci-dnoiiio. — Perdutlbs^ ileiivcd fiom ilii>llniii i.q. ht Ihnn, ]>i(ipcilv speak- 
ing slLHiifics a ]>nhlic oomi/, and hence PiidiidUo was emphoed in lecral 
phrascoloiiy to lienoto the crime of Jiosiilifi/ to yidticc ciofi/tri/, and is 

usually icpiesoiited as corrc'.jponding, in a genera! sense, to our term Ilif/h 
Trrasn/i. 

^fany seiit»Iars maintain that, originally, Perdudlio was apj)Iicd to any 
crime of great atrocity invoking the life of a citizen, fur the munlcr committed 
by IToratiiis is called P^rdudUo by Livy, (I. ^6.) while Festus (s. v. sororium^ 
p. 297,) designates it a> Purricidium, 

During the sway of the Kings, any attempt against the life or privileges of the 
monarch would constitute Perdndlio. Under the republic, any aUempt to 
restore the exiled Tarquius. or to assume regal power, {I'egni aff'cctntio,) was 
regarded in the same light ; also any attempt to subvert, by violence, the 
established form of ioveniment, and, in general, any act of hostility on the part 
of a citizen tow ards the welfare of Koine, whether indicated bv exciting intcnial 
rebellion against the coiL-titution, (seditiot) or by favouring and' aiding tlie designs 

3 Cie. in Verr I 2S II 72. HI S8. V I. 13 pro Fontei. 13. 

I See also Cie. in Verr. Act. I. Vi. and note of I’-eud Aseon. Act. II i . 3 s q m ir. la v 
6A pro Rabir. Post 4. ad Fam. VIH. s. Tacit. Ann L Tk Lex SerwI. de renet 18-20 
8 AuL GelL IV. 4. Cic. pro Tull. 7. 
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of exlemal foes (prodilin.) In like manner, any open invasion of the more saered 
rights of the Plehs, such as assaulting one of their Tribunes, was construed as 
Treason ; or if a magistrate, taking advantage of his official station, put to death 
a Roman citizen not legally convicted; (caedes civis indemnati and from this 
point of view, some explain why the deed of Iloratius was termed indifferently 
PerduelUo and Parricidium. Hence, too, it is a prosecution for Perduellio 
with which Cicero threatens A'crios, (In Verr. Act. II. i. 5,) should he be acquitted 
upon other charges, for Veircs was said to have put Roman citizens to death 
illegally while govemor of Sicily. 

No Qvaestio Pcrpctiia w.as ever instituted for the trial of charges of Per- 
duellio, whicli were, comparatively speaking, of rare occurrence ; and towards 
the close of the republic, many offences which miglit have been considered, at 
an eailier period, as involving Perduellio, were classed under the head of 
Maieslus or of Vis, for which separate Courts were established. 

Hence all trials for Perduellio took place either before the Comitia, or before 
Special Commissioners. 

Of trials for Perduellio before the Comitia, we have an example in the case 
of Spurius Cassius I'iscellinus. who was charged, in B.C. 185, with having aimed 
at kingly power — propter consilia iiiila dc rcejno — propter suspicionem repni 
appctcndi. He was put to death, and his house was razed to the ground.' In 
like manner, M. Manlius Capitolinus, who h.ad saved his countiy during the 
Gaulish invasion, was impeached before the Comitia — propter suspicionem 
rer/ni appctcndi — and found guilty. lie was hurled from the Tarpeian rock, 
his house was razed, and his ]iropcrty was cmifiscatcd. * In B.C. 249, B. Clodius 
I’ulcher was tiied for having engaged Adhcrbal off Drepanum in despite of 
unfavourable auspiee.s, wliereby a large portion of the Roman fleet was destroyed. 
The assembly of the people was bioken oft’byastonn, and Clodius thus e.scaped. 

In later times, he would have been tried for Maicstas, not for Perduellio.^ 
Lastly, in B.C. 107, C. Bopilius L.aenaswas impeached of Perduellio, for having 
displayed carelessness and cowardice while acting as Legatus to the consul C. 
Cassius, and for having concluded a very unfavourable treaty with the Tigurini, 

He w'as convicted and banished.'* This w.as the first instance in which the people 
had voted by b.allot in a trial for Perduellio, See p. 140. 

The first trial upon record for Perduellio, that of Iloratius for the murder of 
his sister, is said to have taken pl.acc before two Special Commissioners, nomi- 
nated by the king, an appeal fiom their sentence being permitted. The last trial 
on record for Perduellio under the republic, that of C. Rabiriiis, in B.C. 6", for 
the murder, 37 years previously, of L. Appnlcius Saturninus, Tribune of the 
Blebs, took place, in like m.anner. before two .Special Cnmmissinners, C. Julius 
Ctesar and L. C.Tsar, who were nominated by the Bractnr, and not by the people. 
Rabiriiis, having been found guilty by the Conimi.ssionci^, appealed to the 
Comitia Centnriata, whose deliberations were abruptly broken off by a bold 
expedient on the pait of the IVaetor, Q Metcllus Celer, who pulled down the 
banner hoisted on the laniculum. and thu.s, in accordance with ancient n-sage, 
broke tip the assembly. See p. 154. The speech delivered by Cicero on behalf 
of Rabiriu-s is still extant. 

1 Lir. II. 41. IV l.s. Diony.s. VIII. 77. Cio Philipp II 44 Val Mav VI. iii 1 

2 Liv. VI. eO Pint f'amill aii Dion Cass XT.V, 32 fragmt Peirese. 31. Cic Phii.pp 
I. 13 II. 4t. de R II .37. 

S LiT. Epit. XIX Polvb I -.1 Val Mav VIH i. 4 
4 Cic. de legg. III. 16 de R. I. 3 Rhet. ad Hercnn. I Ij IV. 24. 
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iriaicBfas. — Maicstas^ as a legal term, was emploved to exprc's, briefly, 
Crimen Maiestatis minutae^ and significil, in its widest acceptation, any pro- 
cedure on the part of a Roman citizen, !»y ^^hich tlic power or dignity of the 
Roman people was Impaired or degraded. MailstatE-^i minueiie tst, cic dig- 
uilate aut ampUtudivc aid potedate popnli nid corum qnib!i.< popular jndt.datcm 
dedit aliqnid derogare (Cic. de Inv. IJ. 17.) Oireiices of this dcseiiptioii diiiintr 
the sway of the Kings, and during tlie gieatcr poition of the lejiuhlican peiiod. 
were included under PerdatlliOy and made the subject of sjiecial investigatiim. 
Xo law designating a ciinie by the term ?tfau<fiir was pa^-^cd until about B.C. 
100. and consequently nn Qn<i> >(io ptrjKtua fu the tiial of such a crime could 
have been instituted befnie tliat date. The piincipai enactments, taken in 
cliroiiulogical order, •\\cro, 

1. Lex Apjiiil'l'i^^ passed in B C. Iu2 or R.C. 100, by L. AppuleiiH Satumi- 
i.us. Tribune of the Tlcbs. 

Under this law, Q. Sorvilius Caejdo was impeached (R.C. 100) for having 
violently interfered to pievcnt the people from giving tbeir votc.s mi the Lex 
Frumentaria of Saturnimis — Imp' (am ficlt^ pouter di.dnibiit, ci-dar dtiicit^ 
impedimchlQ csi quo sccius ftratnr lx; AUCESsiTi'n Maiestatis (Rhct. ad 
Ilcrenn. 12.) 

Under this law also anotlicr Q. Scrvilius Caepio wa.s condemned, B.C. 95, on 
the charge of having, by Ids ndsconduct, wliile Rrocousul, caused the defeat, by tlie 
Cimbri, of the Roman araiy under his command (gh amissione excrcUus.) Caepio 
^^ent into exile to Smyrna, and Ids property was confiscated. The following 
year, his accuser, C. Xoibanu=, was ldni«clf impeached /)e iVotV.'.’/a/e, for basing 
forcibly prevented tAvo of bis colleagues fHuu interposing tlicir Veto in favour of 
Caepio : but by the exertions of hU comi'cl, M. Antonins, lie ivas acquitted. 

2. Lex Varia^^ passed B.C. 92 by (^ Varins Ilybrula, Tiibunc of tlie Plebs. 
Jt.s object A\ as to declare tlio^c gniliy uf .l/n/V'.Yn.s' avIio instigated or aided tlie 
dedgn* of the Italian alllC’^, or other enemies against Ibnno — Uaonnn dolo medo 
Ao! ii nd aimd ire rn/ictl ernuf. 

M. Aerniliu' Scaurus va-> impcadi.d. B ('. l»_b midci tld^ law. (<ti tbc cbarire 
01 ]ja\ing excited tbe aide' to riwoil, ('</<•/, /,s nil ortna and of' baling 

r'(v.i\cd a bi.bc iioiii Mitluidafc' lo bi' <‘otuiirv {ob Vi inpiih'denm pro^ 

dnvlaiJt.) Hi- bold, ditiiiified. and tiiumpljaiit dedaico i.' well known liom the 
narratiio of Val-.rius ^laximtis. 

o. L'.x Col in.liii. pa'=cd B C. «S1. by Sulla wlicii Idclator, Avas more impor^ 
taut and cmnpri la'ii'-iA e tiian eitlicr i-f tb*- jtreceding, dcfiiung and explaining 
niiich that bad been left vaoue and ob-iinc. 'lliis. indeed, togctlier Aiitli the 
4. Lex Jului ot Julius Cm.-^ar. Aihiih compichended those cases Avldch might 
still Jiave been ranked under PerdtidUo^ scrA'cd as the foundation of all the 
iinjterial enactments. 

L'nder tbe Lex Corndia^ C. Comeliiis, avIio had been Tiilmne of the Plebs in 
B.C. G7. A\a5 impoaolied in B.C. G6, for having prevented his colleagues iiom 
exercising their right of Interces-iion. He was defended by Cicero, fiagment.s of 
whose speech still remain, ami A\-as acquitted. (See Ascon. in Cornelian.) 

Undci this luAV also, A. Gal)iiiius aahs impeached in B C. 54, because, aaIuIc 
P roconsul of Syria, he had, AAithout oidcrs iiom the Senate and people, quitted 


1 Cic. do Orat IT 25. 27 39 47. de Off. II. 14. Brut. 35. Rhet. ad Herenn. I 14. 
Max IV vii 3 VIII. t. 2 

* Vat Max. III. yiL 8. VIIL tL 4. Ascon. in C*3 pro Soaiiro- 
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his Province, and marched an army into Egypt to reinstate Ptolemy Anietes. 
Out of 70 Jurors, 32 brought in a verdict of Guilty, and 38 Acquitted liim. 

After the establishment of the empire, the law of Maiestas served, in tlie liands 
of evil Princes, as one of the grand instruments of tjTanny, and offered irrcsistilde 
temptations to bands of needy informers, (delatores,) for not only acts tending 
to subvert the imperial constitution were regarded as penal, but any thing written 
or spoken which could in any way be construed as reflecting on the character of 
the supreme ruler, was now held to involve Minuta Maiestas. How fearfully 
tliis engine of opiiression was worked fiom the time of Tiberius downwards, is 
familiar to every reader of Tacitus, by whom the change of principle introduced 
after the doivnfal of the republic, is distinctly explained, — Legem Maiestatis 
rediixerat ; (Tiberius ;) ciii nomen apud veteres idem, sed alia in indicium 
veniehanl: si quis proditione excrcitum, aut plebem seditionibus, denique male 
gesta re publica Maiestatem Populi Romani minuisset : facta arguehantur, 
dicta impune erant. Primus Augustus cognitionem de famosis lihellis, specie 
legis eius, tractavit, commotus Cassii Scceri lihidine, qua rirns feminasque 
illustrcs procacibus scriptis dijnimavcrat. Mox Tiberius, consullante Pompeio 
Macro, Praeture, an indicia i\ridi statis rcdderentiir, exercendas legis esse, 
respondit. (Tacit. Ann. I. 72.) 

Vi'«. — T'is, a.s a legal tcim, was innleistood to denote the organizing and 
arming of tumultuous bodies of men for the puipose of obstructing tlie constituted 
autlmiities iu tlic peiformancc of their duty, and thus interrupting the ordinary 
adnii)ii.=tration of the Ians. Xo such otfence was rctogmiseJ by tlio Criminal 
Code until the bust centmy of the republic, when violent riots by hired mobs 
bccaine so froiiueut, that M. Plautius Silvanus, Tribune of the Debs, D C. 83, 
jjas.sed the Lex Plautia de Vi, in terms of which, those convicted of such prac- 
tices weie banished. The law is described by Cicero as — Legem quae de sedi- 
tiosis consceleratisque civibus, qui armati Scnalum ohsederint, magistratihus 
vim attiderint, rempullicam oppugnarint, quotidie quaeri iubcat (Pro Coel. 1.) 
The concluding words in the tibove sentence indicate a peculiarity by which the 
statute was characterized, namely, that trials under it might be held on any day 
whatsoever — quotidie quaeri iubcat . . . diebus festis ludisque publicis 

omnihus, negutiis furensibus iutermissis, umim hoc indicium c.rirceiitHr. It 
does not appear, however, that a Questio Perpetua de 17 was established until 
the Dictatorship of Sulla. 

The Lex Lutatia, passed in B.C. 78, seems to ha\e been meiely supplemental 
to the Lex Plautia. 

The Lex Pompeia de T7, passed by Pompeius ilagnusin his third consulship, 
B.C. 52, was intended specially for the punishment of those who had taken part 
in the murder of Clodius, and in the subsequent di.rturbances, vl.eu the Senate 
hou-e was bunieil, and the mansion of .M. Lepidiis. the Interrex. attacked. .Uter 
these case.s had been disposed of. the i.ex Plautia and the J.ej l.utatia were 
again resorted to until superseded by the 
° Lev lulla de T7, pas.-ed by Julius Caesar while Dictator, by vldeh. nr by 
some of the T.cgcs luliae of Augiisliis. the di-tiuctiou between 17-. Puht:,-,) and 
17.S Prieata, unknown before, was iutioduccd, and a wide held opoiietl up tor 
lawvers, both speculative and practical. 

Of the extant speeches Cicero. tho'C Pro Sulla, (B.C. d2.) Pio S’ --tio, 
(B.C. 50,) and Pro Codio. (B C. .bih) were delivered on behali of individuals 
impeached under the Lex Plautia, and of these, that Pro Se.slio especially pre- 
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sents a most vivid picture of tlie disorders wliicli prevailed at that epoch. After 
the execution of the rintrleadcrs in the Catilinaiian conspiracy, t)\ e or six person > 
deeply implicated were impeached l>e 17 under t!ie Plantui, found gu.ky 
and banished (Cic. pro Sull. 2.) 

The trial of Milo ( B C. 52) was of course condiu’tcd under the L(.r Powjh k/, 
bj which the proceedings were made shorter, and the penalty nuTc .“cwre. lim 
chief provisions were ^ — 

1. That the trial should (‘nmmenco with the exaiuinati'iii of itncs.Ts njion 
both sides, and that thici^ dm^ •'honM he alloued for that piupo-e. 

2. That one dav ■‘IiimiM intervone, ami then that the ‘•{tccchc^ of the aci n-or 
and tlie defendant ^huu! I 1)0 deh\< icd on one and the«nme dav, that is the fiiili, 
two hours heincr ailnwcd to the former aiivl thiec to the lalfi'r. 

2. That SI ImUr, >? should he chosen by lot, ulio '•iumld licar tin* \\hole pio- 
ceedings, hut that, before tlicy retired to vote, tlie a<'cuMT and ilie dcfeiifiant 
ghoulti each have the right of challenging five out of caeli <>nlo or Dinu 'ni. 'o 
that the number vlio actually Noted wonltl he reduced to 51. 

4. That tiiejn-esldent of the court {(Imv'Pitnr) should he clectcil hy the Coinma 
{suffrarjin popnh) out of those wlio had held tlie <dlice of foii'iil. 

Milo was found guilty by a majoiity of 38 to : one ot Id's chief stijipnit- 
and abettors, .M, Saufeius, vas acquittc*!, a few da\s afterwards, hv a mai'nitv 
of 2G to 25, and having hccii airaiu brouglit to trial, .«oon nftcruard's, umh i tin' 
Lex Plantut, was acquitte<l by a majority of 32 to 10 ; whieh seom> to pioM* 
that the ordinary number of Jurors under the Lex Pluntia^ as well as under the 
Lex Pompeia, was 51. 

rnrendiiicn. — .Irw??. It ha? been inferred from a passage in the I>i"i'‘r, 

(XLVn. ix. 9.) that by the Co.lc of the XII Tables, any one convicted of wil- 
ful prH//( )(.'<) lirc-rai.-'ing, wa^ hiinselfto he burned alive. How long iliis 

statute, if ever m ted ii[>on. ?cmaiuc)| in force, we entuiot tell; hut towniih tho 
cIo,sC of the republic, the niiuc of Ai'on was jncludcil in the /,i‘r f'lmii/in lir 
and p!nddie<l with ly'/oc it Jijuk h.t- i 'I n'hn ’I he iilnic, \\\. ii 
coiinecti'd with a nOt. wa-* iin-hid«d al''* in tlie f,ij‘ /^niip-iii //e (\ jind iho 
Lex fi/Iiii il {'/. 

Pun-icidiiiiti. — 1 nil! th.' jn-ii'-tl of the linifiiie. wIh-ij tli<- tenu } l<ni,« iilrnn 
was intp'diicc;], t'li* w i -i i] y’,//-/ve/c//;//// w'as (•inpIo\«d mu onlv to denote the 
murder ot a p.U'nt. but in an exleM'h'd ti'C to .'luuih the wilful maheiou? 
(chdo >i-h ii-i) iiiuidt! ■-! any free citi/en, and e\cnuper'on ciiiltv of saciihuC 
was called, tii;inati\i Iv pcjiiajis. Pm ) irhln. - 

By the Law> nt tlic MI Tabh’S ordiiiary wdfnl munler was punished bv de- 
capitation. Ill the < arlier ngt.= llic crime wa^ of verv rare occurrence, (Cic. jiro 
Tuli. 9.) aii'l win 11 it was committcil, the people citlicr Jmliied the ease directlv 
in the Coniitia (''♦nturiafa. or appointed Commi-'h-ner-. who =c(m> to have hecn 
called Parnrhli ^ hhieyfor, or the m, after wa^* invc‘'tiuatcd. witli the eoU'Ciil 
of the people, and uii'h r the direction of the Senate, hv the chief magi>trate'. ' 

Xo new law a^aiii't inunlfT wa.s cuaeted from the {uomulLralion of the XU 
Tables until the hi't half eentnra* 4if the repiihlie. wlieii the in-ccuiitv of propoiiv 
and life, which re'iiked fiorn the di’^organization of .^-ociotv in the ciNil wars, 
became so fearful that Sulla endcavoiiicd to cheek the evil liv his Jax Coriulid 

I Seo AscoiiiuH in Miloiirin 

S Paul. Dtac. s v I'arnn Quae^fore^, p 221 Phit Rum 22 Cic de Lepg. IT 9 

3 Paul. Diac I r 

4 jHee particularly the details reearding the proceedings upon the murder of Postumius, 
lit. IV. ,V). 51. Also Cic. Brut 22 de Fin. If 16 de N.t>. Ill 33. 
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de Sicanis et Veneficis^ and by the establishment of a Qnaestio Perpetua to 
ca«Ty out its provi.'-ions. This enactment was of a character much more com- 
prehensive tlian its title ■would import, and formed the kernel of the Itnpcrial 
ordinances, as -we find from the Digest whicli contains hirge extracts. Not only 
assassins, (sicarii,') and all pei*soii3 who had actually committed murder, but 
eveiv one who could be proved to have carried weapons with the intent of com- 
mitting muidor or robbery — qni cum tclo ainbulavcrit horninis necandi furtive 
firundi causa^ homiuemve occiderit — or wlio had compounded, sold, bought, 
been in j)ossessioii of, or administered poison with felonious intent — quicunque 
f ecrit^ vendiderit^ emeriti habuerit^ dederit venenum neenndi horninis causa — 
or ^\ho had procured tlie condemnation of an innocent man for murder by cor- 
rujUing witnesses or jurymen, became liable to the penalty imposed, which, for 
a free citizen, was Aquae ct Ignis Interdiction to which Julius Ca?sar added 
confiscation ofpropeity. ^ 

We are acquainted with the details of two most interesting trials held under 
this law, that of Statius Albius Oppianicus in B.C. 7fi, for the murder at Rome 
of a certain young man of Larinum, named Asuvius; and that of Auliis Cluen- 
tius Habitus in B.C. 60, for having suborned tlie Jury upon the trial of Oppi- 
aiiicus and subsequently poisoned Oppianicus himself. The paiticulars are given 
at preat k'ugih in the >pccch of Cicero Pro Clucntio. 

AViiii regard to I\n ncidium proper, or tlie murder of a parent, it was ordained 
by a very ancient hiw that the individual convicted of such atrocious guilt 
(crimen asperrimum — ne/as ultimum) should, after being scourged to the eflfu- 
sinii of blood (cirgis sanguinci^ vribcraluSn) be sewed up in a leather bag 
{uis'ni in cideum) and thrown into the deep sea or a uiniiing .•stieam, (ohvolntus 
it obligatus corio dtrthcbatnr in prq/luentemn) and this ))unishment seems to 
have been retained in the Lex Conidia. ^ It is said that no example of this 
crime occurred for upwards of five centuries from tlie foundation of the city. 
The first individual convicted of murdciing his father, was a certain h. Hostins, 
after the close of tlic second Punic war, and the first mui’dercr of a mother was 
I’ublicius Malleolus before the Ciinbric war. ® As an example of the prosecution 
of an alleged parricide under the Lex Corndittn we have the trial of Sextus 
Roscius of Ameria, impeached, B.C. 80, of tlie murder of his father, and success- 
fully defended by Cicero in a speech still extant. 

Pompeiiis in his second consulship, B.C. 55, passed the Lex Pompeia de 
ParricidiOn in wliich ParrickUumn even in a restricted sense, comprehended the 
murder of all near lelations, -whether by blood or marriage, and also of a 
J*utronus by his LibertuSy but tlie punishment of the sack -was retained in the 
case of those only who had murdered a father, a motlier, a grandfather, or a 
grandmother, an unsuccessfid attempt being visited with the same sevci ity as the 
completed crime. 

It must be borne in mind, that under the republic and the eaily empire, the 
J See Cic pro Rabir perduell. reo Pro Cluent 52 — 5Y. 71. 

2 Modestinus in tlie Digest (XLVIII. ix 9.) when commenting on the I e.r Pompein de 
Pairicidi^, states Poena Parrtctdti, tnore mmornm, Ikuc tnOifnfa eO : iit Pnrrtctda rtrgit 
s'ltiirnineis verhemtu*, delude cnlleo inmnitur cftm cane, gidht galUnareo, et r>pera, et sinna; 
delude tn mare jirofumlnm rnUeuf tactatur. Hoc da, mare pmxnnnm sit : aJiofjnin r,esttit 
'diintur secnndvm Dm lladiiani Conditiilionem. But although Modeatimis uses the phrase 
mme viatorumy the addition of the animals must have been after the establishment of the 
empire Senec.i refers to the serpents, and Ju^enn] to the ape**, but Cicero in a httrhly orna- _ 
niented and rhetorical passage on this very topic takes no notice of any thing hut the '•ack — ' 
Minares nudn .... tnsut rolnerunt tn cuteam rtroT, atque tta in Jiumen dt\ic%. (Pro 
Rose Amer 2o ) Moreover, there were no monkeys in Italy. 

J Plut. Rom. 22. Rhetor ad Herenn L 13. Liv. Epit LXVIII. Oros. V. 16. 
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mnrder of a slave bv his master involved no penalty, rvhile the murder of a slave 
belonging to another subjected the perpetrator merely to an action of dainagea 
on the part of the owner. 

Although ordinary murders may-, for a long period, have been rare, we find 
mention made on several occasions of poisoning, which, if we can put any faith 
in the details, w.as sometimes practised upon a most extensive scale. Thus in 
B.C. 331, two Patrician matrons fell under the suspicion of having caused a 
pestilence, Mhich was ravaging the city. They were found gnilfy and — 
comprehensac extemph cnnim romiUs mnpnrim mimcrum niatrnniinnn indira- 
verunt: ex quihns ad centum .vpluaf/inlu thnnnatac. Ncqnc de Veueficiis 
ante cam du in liomae quaedtum id. (I.iv. VIII. 18.) In li.C. 184, "c find 
Q. Xaevius JIatho, one of the Praetors, appointed to the government of Sardinia 
— el ul idiin de VineficU:; qnaerercl — tuid we are told that he was detained for 
four montlis by — Quamliones Venejicii quarnin mapnam partem extra urbeni 
per Mnnicipia Conciliabulaque Itafniit, quia ita aptins risum erat. Si Antiaii 
Valerio credere libet, ad duo mittia hnmiuum diimnaril. (I.iv. XXXIX. 38. 
41.) In B.C. ISO, on occasion of a pestilence, a suspicion of poisoning arose — ■ 
et Venejicii Qiiaestio ex S. C. quod in iirhe, propiufve urban decern millibus 
passmim esset commissum, C. Claudio., Praeturi . . . ultra decimum lapidem 
per Fora Conciliabulaque C. Maenio, priusquam in .Sardiniam provinciani 
transirct, decreta — and soon after C. jiacnius wrote a letter to the Senate 
acquainting them — Se tarn tria millia Jtominum damnasse et crescere .’libi 
Quaestionem indiciis. (Liv. XL. 37. 43.) Comp. Liv. Epit. XLVIII. Val. 
Max. II. V. 3. VI. iii. 8. 

KrpviniKinc. — The Crimen Eepctundanm (se. pectiniarum) in its original 
etymological signification denoted a charge of extortion preferred against a 
Roman provincial governor. The [troviucials who brought the charge were said 
according to ancient phra.scology — rr.i repetrre — and part of the pnni.shmcnt 
inflicted, nhen an offence of tills ualnic nns proved, w.as a re.'titution of the «nni 
or olject.s illegally appropriated, .and hence .‘nch sum or sneli uhjeet.s were /’cs 
Repituiidn''. In process of lini.’, however, the Ciimai Itcju tunilai um was 
held to apidy to .any act of inlsgoveinnicnt nr oppre-sion on the part of a pro- 
vincial governor — male ad>idni.<tratae Pruvinciae crimen. 

During the eailier ages of the republic we find Roman magistrates accused, 
from time to time, either of extortion, ])rnpcrly so called, or of nii=goveniment 
generallv. Such cases were sometimes tried by the people directly in the 
Comitia Centuriata, or by special Commissioners appointed by the Comitia, or 
the matter was referred to the Senate, who .appointed Commissioners or submitted 
the whole m.atter to the Tribunes of the Plebs. ' 

Soon after the termination of the second Punic war the Lex Porcia, of M. 
Porcius Cato, was passed with a view to check the malversation of provincial 
governors, but no regtdar court was instituted until the p.as.sing of the Lex Cal 
purrda (see p. 331) in B.C. 149, by which the first Quaestio Perpetua was in- 
troduced. From that time fonvard the rapid degradation in the morals of public 
men, demanded a series of enactment.? each more comprehensive and more severe 
than its predecessor, and all equally inefficacious. 

These, taken in chronological order, were — 

1. Lex Calpurnia, B.C. 149. 


1 For examples and illustrations, see I.ir, I. X 46 XXIV. 4.3. XXVI. 26. 30. 3a 34. 
XXIX. a 16. XXXVIII. 24 XXXIX. a a. XLIt l. XLIII 2. 7. Eplt XLIX. Vat 
Max. VIII. L 2. Plot Cat 15, Aul. GcU. IV. 17. 
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2. Lex lunia, passed bv M. luniiis, a Tiibune of the Plebs. Date unknown.. 

3 . Lex Serviliciy passed by C Servilius Glaucia, Tribune of tiie Plebs. 
B.C. 105. 

4. Lex Acilia^ passed by M’. Acilius Glabrio, Tribune of the Plebs. B.C. lOli 
6. Lex Cornelia, passed by Sulla. B.C. 81. 

6. Lex lulia^ passed by lulius Cflcsar in liis first Consulship. B.C. 59. 
Consequently all the trials De Rcpetundis in which Cicero took a part, e.g. 
that of C. Yerres, B.C. 70 — M. Fonteins, B.C. 69 — P. Oppius, B.C. 69 — C. 
Manilius, B.C. 65 — L, Yalerius Flaccus, B.C. 59 — C. Antonins, B.C. 59 — 51. 
Aemilius Scaurns, B. C. 54 — A. Gabinius, B.C. 54 — were under either the Lex 
Cornelia or the Lex Inlia^ The proceeding against Yeires afford an example 
of a trial De Hcpetnmlis under the Lex Cornelia in its most complete form, 
except that the oj)ening speech, the Actio Prima^ is less full than it would hare 
been under different circumstances. 

FaNuui. — Forgery. No special law against this crime existed until tho 
time of Sulla, by wliom the Lex Cornelia de Falsis was passed, and a Quaestio 
Perpetua instituted.^ The chief offences of which this court took cognisance 
were — 

1. Forcing, destroying, concealing, altering, or in any way tampering with 
a will — Ttstamcntnm — fnlsvm scriherc — surripcrc — supp) imerc-^celare-^ 
delere — infcrlimrc: Sigmm adnUcrinnm sculpere — facert — exprimere^ Sec. 

2. Ceining base money, Sec. — Xnmmos aurcos, argenkos — adulterare — 
lavare — coif dare — raderc — corrnmpcrc — viliare . . . ..4c’5 inaurare-^ 
argcntarc, kc. 

«3. Bearing faKe testimony and corrupting witnesses — Oh falsum testimonium 
pcrliihcttdmn vd irrum 7ion pn'hihndum pecuniam accipere — dare. This 
crime was provided for in the Code of the XII Tables, and punished by hurling 
the offender from the Tarpeian rock. 

The penalty attached to the Lex Coi'ncUa de Falsis., as indeed to all the laws 
of the Cornelian criminal code, w’as Aquae ct Ignis Interdictio. 

Fccul.'iias denotes the embezzlement of public property., while Ftirtum is 
the abstraction of tlie property of an individual. 

Tills crime was of rare occuiToncc in the earlier ages, and many of the trials 
upon record were the result of party feeling rather than of any corruption on 
the part of the person accused. Among the most remarkable were those of — 51 . 
Furius Camillus (B.C. 391) ^ — of 51. Livius Salinator, afterwards Consul and 
Censor® (B.C. 219) — of the brothers P. Cornelius Scipio Africauus and L. 
Cornelius Scipio Asiaticus * (B.C. 187) — and of 5P. Acilius Glabrio ® (B.C, 139.) 

Y’e leam from the speech of Cicero for 5Iurena (c. 20) that a Quaestio Per- 
petna had been established fur the trial of cases of Peculatiis as early as B.C. 
90, but when it was first instituted, and under what law it was administered we 
cannot determine. ^Vhatever the law may have been, it would seem that it 
remained in force until the enactment of a L^ex lulia by Julius Cn^sar or Augus- 
tus. In the Lex lulia de Peculatii was comprehended the crime of Sacrilcgium^ 
in so far as it extended to abstracting or injuring the property belonging to a 
temple or to the services of religion. 


1 Act. in Verr I. 42. de N. D III. 30. 

2 Liv V 32 Plut Cam 12. 

8 Aurel. Vict. de vir. lU. 50 

4 LIT. XXXVIII 50 XXXIX. 22. 52. 
Aul Cell. IV. 18 VII 19. 

SLiv. XXXVII. o7. 


Val. Max. IIT. xii. 1. V. iii 2. VI. i 8. VITl L I 
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The Crimen de Pecnniis Residais was closely connected with the Crimen 
de Peculutu. Looking to the etymology we should be led to believe that it 
originally signified a prosecution for the recovery of a balance of public money, 
remaining in the hands of some official who had not accounted fully to the 
goverameiit. Faustus Sulla, son of the Dictator, was frequently threatened 
nith an impeachment of this nature, in reference to sums received by his father, 
but no trial actually took place. ‘ The Crimen de Ihviduis formed one of the 
chapters in the Lex Julia de Peculatu. 

Ambitus Rribenj employed by a c.andidate for some public office in order 

to secure his election. This oti'ence was almost unknown in the earlier ages of 
the ro[)iibIic. Laws were indeed enacted from time to time whose object was to 
check the cageniess of rival competitors, such as that passed in B.C. ddS, pro- 
hibiting candidates from wearing a conspicuous drc.ss ; (p. 211.) and the Lex 
l\ictdia of C. Poetcliiis, Tribune of the Plebs, B.C. .3.58, intended to rcjircss the 
c.xeessive zeal disphayed in canvassing (Liv. VIL 16.) Towards the close of the 
commonwealth, however, biibery prevailed to an extraordinary extent, and was 
reduced to a regular .system. There were Broken (Inlerprctes) who undertook 
to arrange the terms upon which the votes of electors were to be purchased ; 
Trustees (Sequestres) in whoso hands the money agreed upon was dei'osited until 
the service was performed ; and Distributors (Dirisores) n ho portioned out the 
sum among the venal citizens. These proceedings became notorious, and a 
series of enactments were passed in rapid succession for the repression of such 
practices, each more severe than its predece.ssor ; but as hapjicncd Pc Repetun- 
dis, the temptation proved too strong, and the crime nent on increasing in 
enormity until the final overthrow of the con.stitution. The laws De Ambitu, 
taken in chronological order, were the following; — 

1. Lex Cornelia Baelna, passed by the Con-siiD of B.C. 181, P. Cornelius 
Cethegus and JL Bachiiis Tantpliilus. Of its provisions ne know nothing. 

2. Lex Cornelia I-'nlria, pa-.sed by the Consuls of B.C, 15!), Cn. Coinelius 
Dokabclla and .M. Fulvius Xobilior. 'fliosc convicted under lids law were dis- 
qualified from standing for any public office for ten yeais. (Liv. Kpit. XLVIL 
Schol. Bob. in Oral. jiio. .Sidl. 5.) 

3. Lex Maiin, pa.sscd by C. JlaiiiH «hen Tiibune of the Plcb.s, B.C. 119. 
Some scholars believe th.at this was the law under ■«hich the Quacstio Perpetua 
de Ambitu was established. (Cic. de Leg'g. 111. 17. Pint. Mar. d.) 

4. Lex Fabia, prohibiting the candidate.^ from being escorted by a long train 
of clients and followers — De numcro Sectatorum. (Cic. pro Muren. 34.) 

5. Lex Acilin Calpurnia, passed by the Consuls of B C. 67, C. Calpurnius 
Piso and 31’. .\cilius Glabiio, of a more stringent character than its predccc.=sors 
. — severissime scripla (Cic. pro JIuren. 23.) It imposed a pecuniaiy fine on 
those convicted, and disqualified them from ever becoming candidates for any 
public office. The necessity for a new law h.ad been made manifest by the 
notorious bribery resorted to by the .agents of Verres in B.C. 70, in Older to 
prevent Cicero from being elected .Acdilc. 

6. Lex Tnllia, passed by Cicero when Consul, B.C. 03. lie proposed this law, 
which was much more severe than the T^ex Calpiirnia, (midto sererior quam 
Calpurnia, Schol. Bob. in Vat.) in con.sequencc of the coriaijit practices of his 
competitors of the preceding year, Catiline .and Antonins, fn addition to the 
penalties fixed by the Lex Calpurnia, it was enacted that those convicted should 


See Cic. fro Cluent 31. 53. de Leg. Age. I. A Ascon. ad Cornelian. 
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be banished for ten years. Many practices were prohibited which fended to 
influence the electors improperly, even when money was not offered, such as the 
presence of crowds of liired attendants, public banquets, and the e.xhibition of 
gladiatorial shows, except under peculiar circumstances. (Cic. pro Muren. 32. 
in Vatin. 15.) 

7. Xcj! Licinia, passed by M. Lieinius Crassus when Consul, B.C. 55. This 
referred chiefly to the suppression of electioneering clubs, {sodalilutes — soda- 
litia,) the members of which (sodales) acted as bribing agents. A Senatus- 
Con.iultum to the same effect had been passed the year before. The punishment 
inflicted was Aquae et Ignis luterdictio j but the chief peculiarity and harshness 
of the law lay in the constitution of the Jury, which was composed of Indices 
Editicii, (see p. 311,) a majority of whom were virtually nominated by the 
accuser. 

Under this law, Cn. Plancius w.as tried in B.C. 51, and the speech of Cicero 
in his defence is still extant. 

8. Lex Pompeia^ passed by Pompeius Magnus in his third Consulship, B.C. 
52. The changes introduced by this law related chiefly to the form of process, 
which was shortened and simplified, and thus tlie escape of the guilty was ren- 
dered less easy. Finally, we hare 

f). /«hVi, passed by Augustus. B.C 18. in consequence of the disturbances 
which took place at the Consular C'oniiti.i of B.C. 22, dining his .ibscnce. 

rcco$iiiis4'cl in Koninii C'rimiiinl l.nw. — Of these UO may 

specially notice — 

1. 3Itirs. The punishment of death .apjiears to have been inflicted, not unfre- 
quently in the earlier ages, by hanging, {infcUci arhore restc siis/ioii/lrc.) 
scourging, and beheading, (virgis racdcrc .•‘crurique ferire s. pcrcntcre.) and 
hurling from the Tarpeian rock (</e .so.ro Tarpeio deiiccre.) ‘ By degrees, 
however, the sacred character with which the person of a Roman citizen was 
invested, rendered capital punishments much less frequent, and for a long period 
before the close of the republic, judicial executions m.ay be said to have, in a 
great measure, been abolished. Indeed, the right which every one accused 
possessed of remaining at largo upon bail, until hi.s trial was concluded, always 
placed it in the power of a criminal, when he perceived that condemnation was 
inevitable, to e.«cape. The arrest, imprisonment, and death by strangling, 
(laqueo gulam framjere,') of Fentulus and Cethegus, took place under circum- 
stances altogether unprecedented, and it must be remembered that they were 
never brought to trial. 

2. Sacratio Capitis. In the earlier ages also, the penalty attached to the 
violation of certain laws, hence termed Leges Sacralue, was Sacratio Capitis; 
that i.s, the offender was declared to be Sacer, i.e. devoted, life, family, and 
property, to a deitv, and might be slain by any oc.e with impunity, the act of 
putting him to death being legardcd, not as murder, but, a.s it were, a sacrifice, 
a presentation to the deity of an oljcct which belonged to him. Thii.s, according 
to the definition of Festus, (s. y-Sacraiae, p. 318 ) — Sacratae leges sunt q'tihiis 
sanctum est, qui quid adversus eas fecerit., sacer alicui dcoruin sicut familia 
pccuniaqHe ; and again — ncque fas est eutn immolari, sed qui occidit, parricidi 
non damnatur. Such was the law of Poplicola — de sacrando cum loins capite 
eius qui regni orcupandi cotisilia inisset; (Liv. II. 8 ;) and such was the law 
in virtue of which persons of the Plebeian magistrates became sacrosancti — nam 


1 Lir. I. J6 11. 5. VI 20. VIL 19. XXVI IS. 
2 A 
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lege Tribunicia prima cavetur, si quis eum gtii eo plebei-scito sacer sit oeeiderit, 
parricida ne esto (Fest. s. v. Sacer, p. 318j comp, wiiat has been said in 
Chap. V. p. 175j. 

3. Aquae et Ignis Interdictio. On the nature of this punishment, as wall as 
M the meaning of the words Exsilium, Relegatio, and Dcporlatio we have 
spoken in p. 114. 

4. Servitus. Vie have already adverted to those offences which rendeiad a 
citizen liable to be sold as a slave, .(p.llo,lmost of which were in reality breaches 
of milit.aiy discipline. We have also pointed out the severity with which the 
ancient law visited insolvent debtors ; and by the .\II Tables, a similar fate 
awaited the Fur Manifestus. Tima Gains (III. § 189 ) — Poena Manifesti Furti 
ex lege XII Tabidarum capitals eral nam liber verberntus addicebalur ci rui 
furtum fecerat\ and Aulus Gelliii.s, after Cato (XI. 18 ) — Fares pricatoriim 
furtorum in nerco aique in compcdilms aetatem agunt ; but lawyers did net 
agree .as to whether such persons could be strictly regarded as slaves. The rijyom 
of the ancient code upon both these points was relaxed as the state advan ;ed in 
civilization : after the passing of the Lex Poetelia Papiria, (15 C 326, Liv. 
VIII. 28,) a creditor could no longer attach the person of his debtor — pecuniae 
creditae bona debitoris non corpus obnoxium esset; and by degrees, in virtue 
of various Praetorian edicts, theft of every description was regarded as falling 
under the head of Ohligaliones ex delicto, and as such, formed the ground of a 
purely Civil Action (pp. 81'2, .'ll?). In point of fact, eveu when the punish- 
ment was most severe, and most rigorously exacted, it does not appear that 
prosecutions of insolvent debtors, and of Fares Manifesti, were ever regarded 
as Indicia Puhlicn, but were always conducted before the civil magistrate. 

In like manner Koxne Deditio was altogether a civil procedure. This took 
place under the following circumstance. If a son In Pvtcstatc, or a .^lave, had 
been guilty of Furtum or Iniuria on the property of another, it constituted .an 
Obligatin ex delicto ag.ain.st the ftithcr or m.a>ter, and the person wronged 
might bring an Actio Xoxalis. In this case the father or ma.stcr might either 
abide the re-oilt of the suit, or he might at once .settle the claim by making over 
the offender by Mnncipiilio to the |ilaintiff, and this surrender of the person of 
the offender, as a compensation to the sufferer, was legally termed Noxae 
Deditio, and the offender was said ex noxali causa mancipio dari. 

5. Career. Vincula. Simple imprisonment, that is, imprisonment not 
combined with slaveiy, docs nut seem to have been resorted to, under the 
republic, as a punishment. 

A person accused of any heinous crime might be detained in prison until his 
guilt or innocence was decided by a tri.al, but after the proceedings which took 
place at the impeachment of Kaeso Quinctius, in B.C. 461, it seems to have 
been established that an accuser, although he might require the accused to give 
bail for his appearance, had no right to throw him into prison if sureties could 
be found, indeed such impri.sonment would have been altogether inconsistent 
with the fully recognised right possessed by cveiy Roman citizen when publicly 
impeached, of withdrawing into veduntary exile at any period before his guilt 
had been formally pronounced. 

In c.a.ses of extraordinary emergency only, when the stifety of the whole state 
was in peril, and when the worst consetpiences might have been apprehended 
from permitting a suspected traitor to remain at large, the Senate assumed the 
responsibility of committing him to prison. Of this we find an example in the 
proceedings adopted towards some of those who were accused of participating >n 
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tbe conspiracy of Catiline. But except in an extreme case, even when it was 
deemed necessary to refuse ordinary bail, a more gentle restraint was imposed, and 
the individual was placed in what was termed Cusiodia Libera^ that is, he was 
not sent to gaol, but was intrusted to the charge of one of the higher Maszistrates, 
or of a Senator of distinction, who became “esponsible for his sate keeping. ^ 

5. Mulcta. The infliction cf pecuniary fines as a penalty for certain offences 
was common from the earliest times, and at the commencement of the republic 
the Consuls seem to have assumed a discretionary power. This was, houever, 
regulated and limited by the Lex Atenna Tarpeia^ passed by AiiUi.s Aternius 
and Sp. Tarpeius, w'lien Consuls, B.C. 454, after which no magiatrate in exer- 
cise of summary jurisdiction could impose a fine beyond a certain fixed limit, 
and when tlie penalty proposed exceeded this it became the subject of a Indicium 
Publicum. ^ 

Poena Capitnlis — Crimen Copiiale — Indicium Capitis — Causa Capitalis 
—^Aliquem reruni capitalium ream facere — Accusare rei capitnlis — Facinora 
capitalia facerc — Fraudem capitalcm admittcre — on the true sigiiification of 
these and similar phrases, see p. 113. 

Under the empire, new ami (rucl punishments were introduced, such .as com- 
pelling criminals to flight with each other a.s Gladiators, or with wild beasts, 
\dai c ad slias-^ht ol-ncero — co)«h mnarc ad h> ^ftas — traderc ad hcstui'^ 

dipupnandas ;) iiurninp to fleath, wlii'di was not unheouently canied into exe- 
cution by cloiliinir tin- viciiin in a slilit stei'pod in pifcli. {Jl'inuca innkstaA 
ami liien setting it on tlie; and \.irious oilier tortures. These, however, were 
geneiaily intlieted upon culputs of the loue.-t ela^s only, criminals of distinction, 
especially thofc eoiuieted ofidfeneos against the state, being generally permitted 
to cluKJH' wiiatewer foim of death, by their own hands, ajipearcd to them least 
painful* 

PIcadrrs in Civil and Crimiiinl Trinlv* — As long as Criminal Trials were 
held in the Comitia, or before Commissioners specially apjiojiucd by the Comiiia, 
the accuser was the magistiatc by whom the As.-embly liad been sumnioned, and 
the accused comluctcd his o^vn defence in person, aided only by liis nearest rela- 
tions. * We find no trace of the accuser having received assistance until B.C. 
149, w’hen Cato is icprosented as having acted as a Suhscriptor (p. 339) to the 
Tribune, Scribonius Libo ; and on this occasion also, Sergius Galba, the accused, 
was defended by Fuiviiis Nobilior, who had -.o immediate concern with the 
cause. It may be doubted, fiowevcr, whether the procedure in question was in 
ihe form of a regular judicial impeachment.'* It is certain that np to this period, 
the existence of a class of persons who made it their chief occupation to under- 
take the impeachment or defence of accused persons, in whom they felt no direct 
personal interest, was entirely unknown. But in the very year above mentioned, 
the first Quaestio Perpctiia was introduced by the Lex Calpurnia^ (p. 334,) 
and a new order of things rapidly arose. The law De Pepetundis w’as intended 
expressly for the protection of the provincials against the oppression of their Roman 
governors; but it was impossible for the injnicd parties to appear personally as 
accusers in the Roman court.*, and the services of a magistrate were no longer 
necessary. Hence the aceusei^ would naturally seek to obtain the assi>taiioe of 
that individual who was likely to conduct their cause with the greatest amount 

1 Sallust- Cat 47. 48. ^e. Cic- in Cat. IV. h Tacit Ann VI. 3 Dion Cass. LVIII, S. 
flAu). GclI.XI 1 Dionvs X 50. Cic de R H 3-5. Festus s. ▼. p. 237. 

«Liv. lit 5. a Vm. V{. XXXVIH, 58 Dionys X. 5 
* Lir. Epit XLxZ Cic. Brut. 23. de Orat. L 53. Val. Max. VIU. L 2. 
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of ability and zeal ; while the defendant, if not gifted with native powers, would 
aoon feel the necessity of adopting the same course. On the other hand, it was 
soon found that the new Courts afforded an excellent stage for tlie display of 
oratory and wit, and that in no way could a young ambitious man more s{)eedily 
or more effectually make known his talents tor public business, and secure the 
support of admirers and partizans. Thus the value of eloquence and dialectic 
skill became every day more and more evident, and tlie art of fon-nsic speaking 
was more and more cultivated, until it reached its culminating point in the age 
of Cicero, when success at the Bar opened up one of the most direct avenues to 
political power. 

Those who tlius undertook to represent another in a Court of Justice, dis- 
charged one of the duties most imperative, in ancient times, on Patrons in rela- 
tion to their Clients; and hence the general name for a pleader in a Couit of 
Justice, whether Civil or Criminal, who acted as counsel for another, wn-s 
pQtronns. Any one leamcd in the law’, (itu is-consultns^') who was called in to 
give his advice on legal technicalities and on the best mode of conducting the case, 
w’as termed Advocatus; but this w’ord was never employed to denote a Plemler 
until the imperial times. ^ In the earlier period of forensic pleading, it was the 
practice for a Puirnnus^ to conduct the whole cau.«e intrusted to him single- 
handed ; but it gradually became customary in impeachments, fur the accuser 
to be aided by iSnhscripiores^ who spoke occasionally, but played a part 
altogether subordinate to that sustained by the leading counsel. The number 
of these assistants varied, one, two, and tlirec being mentioned in differeiU 
processes.^ But while there w'as only one leading counsel, assisted by subordi- 
nate Suhscriptores. for the impeachment, the aiTangemcnts for tha defence were 
ditfurent. Here there wore several counscl-in-chicf, all .'dike distingiiisljed by 
the name of Patroui., the oidinary iiumbor being lour, which w’as sometimes 
increased to six, as in the case of Seamus, ami occ.asionally rose as Idgh as 
even twelve.® 

Time alloirnl fur Spxil/m/. It unc‘‘it;un wlu*tiier any re^tli^■lions were 
placed, at aneaily peiiod, lui the of turn* duimg whieii a pleader might 

speak. liie iiUtlior ot the Dialogue on the Deelme ot KhHjuenee a''(Til)es ( .‘>8) 
the introduction eta regulation of this ii.it in e to iVniquau^, bv one of w hose laws 
for the regulation of the Criminal Comt", tin* ^pieeli .if the aceii'-er wa'> limited 
to two houi’ri, and that ot tiie deleiidei to tluee ; ^ but it is clear from the words 
of Cicero upon several occaviuiis — .SV ut<tr ml iiiaudum mco leijitimo tempore 
(In "V err. Act. I. 11) — Nisi vnuii P-mpure QLOD Mint lkge coxcessoi est 
eibusus ei'o (In \ err, I. 9. comp, pro Place. 33.) — tliat some limitatiuii must have 
been imposed at an earlier date, altlioiifrli we know' not tlie precise nature, nor 
the extent of it, nor whether it w.as rigidly enforced. 

Pemvjn ratwh^ of J^hadn'n. Although a great number of persons, during 
the last century ot the republic, devoted tliem^eKes to tlie business of the Law 
Courts, in ca^es both Ci\il and rrimitial, the Pto/essiou of a Pleader, as a 
means of gaining money, was ab>olutely unknown, the onlv reward sought 
being fame or political influence. The position occupied by the Pleader being, 


1 Cic de Off I in ir 14 de Orat It. 7t in Verr II 30. pro Cluont 40 pro Sull 29 Sueton. 
Claud. 1^.33 Dialo? de caus C K 1 Qu-ntit. I O IV i 7 VI. iv 22 Piin. Epp I 21 
111.4 P-eud.A^Pon in Cio Div in Q C 4 

2 Cic pro CKient 70. pro Fontei 12. pro Flare. a3 pro Mnren 27 pro Coel Dir in Q. C. 
15. and note of Pseud. Aso'in. Epp. atl Fam \ 111 8. X a! Mnx.IV.ii.5 Ascon. in Milonian. 

3 Ascon. Arffum in Cic. pro Scaur. Dialog dr caus C E, 38 

• Ascon. Argura. in Milonian. Cic Brut 04. de Finn It . 1. Dion Cass. XL. 5i. 
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in principle, that of a Patron to a Client, it was considered disreputable to receive 
pecuniary remuneration, or even gifts, for executing a task, the due performance 
of which was a sacred duty. However, as early as B.C. 204, tlie Lex Cincia 
Muneralis was passed — qua cavetur ne quis ub caiisam orandam pecuniam 
donumve accipiat ^ — whicli proves that the practice of accepting fees, in Civil 
Suits at least, had at that early epoch, begun to excite attention, and to call for 
legislative interference. 

After tlie overthrow of the republic, the position of Pleaders, with regard to 
the people at large, was entii-oly changed. The latter were no longer, as formerly, 
the dispensers of all political distinctions, and therefore the former had no longer 
the same iiidncemcnts to court their favour. Moreover, the most important 
Criminal Trials now took place in the Senate, from whose deliberations the public 
were excluded. Hence pci-sons could not be easily found willing to devote their 
time and talents to tiie sciwice of those from whom they could obtain no acknow- 
ledgment, and the practice of taking fees seems to have rapidly become general. 
Augustus endeavoured to restore the ancient discipline in this matter, by passing 
.nn enactment, that Pleaders, convicted of having accepted remuneration, should 
be compelled to refund the amount fom fold : but from the cliange of ciiciim- 
stanecs, it is manifest tliat sucli a regulation could not have been enforced with 
sdvantage to those parties horn it was intended to protect. Accordingly, we* 
read that Claudius, uijoii a proposal uas made during his reign to revive the Lex 
Cinrbu found it c.xpcdieut to lix the maximum which it should be hiufiil fur a 
Pleader to receive, (10,O()0 soterees.) instead of making a vain attempt to 
forbid the )>raotiec allogetlier.' Prom this time forward, pleading at the bar 
became fully recogiii'ied as .1 /Vo/r.vs/ow, in the modern acee])tiUion of the 
word. Tliose who folloucd this calling were now usually termed Causidici; 
and Juvenal, wlien complaining of the want of encouragement for men of 
letters, reckons the Cauaidici among those wiiose exertions were inadequately 
rewarded. 

It may be seen, from tlie examples given by Valerius Jlaxiinus (VIII. iii.) 
that women were not proliibitcd from pleading in a Court of Justice. 

Offences committed by Pleaders. We have seen above, that after the insti- 
tution of the Qiiaestumes Perpetnae^ it was competent for any Boman citizen to 
prefer a charge in tliese Courts. 

Tliis privilege might be abusctl in v.arious ways, and in process of time it was 
found necessary to restrain certain offences connected with public prosecutions 
by penal enactments. The ofteuces against which these statutes were directed 
w'ere chiefly — 

1. Tergiversatio. 2. Pi aevaricatio. 3. Calumnia. — Accusatorum te* 
meritas tribus modis detegitur et tribus poenis subiicitur, aut enim c.4.LUiiNiAJf- 
TUR, aut PRAEVAUICANTUR, aUt TEHGIVERSAXTUK. 

The nature of these we shall briefly explain. 

1. Teryicersatio. When an accuser, after having brought a charge against 
any individual, was induced, by corrupt motives, to abandon the accusation, 
either by not appearing on the day fixed for the trial, or by formally abandoning 
the case befoi-e the trial had been brought to a regular conclusion, he was said 
Tergiversari. The result of such a step was the erasure of the name of tho 
defendant from the roll of accused persons ; and during the period of the republic 

1 Tacit Ann. XI 5. comp. XIH. 42. Cic Cat Mai 4. ad Ait I 20 . Liv XXXIV. W 
Taul. iJiac s. v. Muuernlis, p 123. 

3 Tacit Ana. XL b—H. 
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no proceedings seem to have been taken against the accuser, wlio would merely 
suffer generally in character. But the practice of c.vtorting money liy tlircatened 
prosecutions became so frequent under the empire, that in the reign of Nero, a 
measure was passed by C. Betronius furpilianus. Consul, A.D. (Jf, cited some- 
times as the Lex I’elronia, and sometimes as the SeiKitus-Conxultuin lurpi- 
liantim, iii terms of which lufamia (p. 114) and a tine of fue pounds weight 
of gold were uillicted upon any one coiuieted of Teryiversatio. 

'2. Praeniricatio. When ;m accuser was induced, by corrupt motives, to 
conduct his ettse in such a ui.umer as to secure the acquittal of the accused, 
which might be dune in many ways — .as, lor example, by passing over lightly 
the most important charges, or by refraining fiom calling the most important 
wituc-sscs, or bv challenging upright jurors, and allowing those to remain who 
were known to be friendly to the dclcnd.int, — he was said Priievarkari. We 
find no traces of any separate enactment directed specially against this offence 
belbre the imperial times, although the practice became common towards the 
close of tlie republic, at the period when so many of the Criminal Trials were ol 
a political and party character ; but various laws seem to have contained chiusea 
providing for the punishment of such treachery. Any one whose acquittal had 
notoriously been procured in this manner, could again be brought to trial for the 
same offence. The new accuser was bound, in the first instance, to impeach 
the former accuser before the same Court which had pronounced the acquittal; 
aud if the first accuser was found guilty of Praeearicatio, the condemnation of 
the original defendant followed almost as a matter of course. ‘ The punishment 
for Praevaricatio was first placed upon a formal footing by the Lex Petronia, 
spoken of in the last section. 

We have examples of trials for Praevaricatio in the case of Liviu.s Drusus, 
who was charged with this crime* in B.C. 54, but acquitted ; and of Al. Servi- 
lius Geminus, whose case is detailed by Coclius; (Kpp. ad Kam. Vlll. .8 ;) and 
if we can believe Cicero, the motive which induced Q. Caeeilius to seek tho 
privilege of impeaching Verres, was a desire to procure his acquittal. (See 
llivin. in Q. C. pa.ssim.) 

The term Praevaricatio is sometimes cnqdoycd in a general sense to denote 
the conduct of a Patron who wilfully betrays the interests of his Client, and, 
thus might be employed to denote the treachery of a I’leader who endeavoured 
to procure the condemnation of tho party w horn he w as ostensibly defending ; 
but this is not tho technical and legal inqrort of the word. 

3. Calumnia. This word, in its most general acceptation, is u-sed to denote 
any fraud or treachery on the part of one engaged in conducting a Criminal 
Trial, and hence comprehends tho two offences already .specified. It is, however, 
for the most part employed in a more restricted sense to signify the crime of 
wilfully, and with malice aforethought, preferring a false accusation — in the 
langu.age of the jurists — Calumnioms est qui setem prudensque per fraudem 
neyotium alicui comparat. From a very early period, an accused person had 
the right to administer to his accuser an oath called Jusiurandnm Calnmniae, 
in terms of which the latter made a solemn dechtration that he sincerely believed 
in the guilt of the accused. An oath of this description seems to have been 
demanded as a necessary preliminary in the various laws providing for the 
administration of Criming justice — Si deiuraverit Calumniae causa non pot- 

1 See Lex Servil. de BepeL p. 7. 64. ed. ELlenM« PUu. £pp. III. 9L 
» Cie. ftd Q. F. IL 16. 
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tulare — and hence any one suspected of having taken this oath falsely, waa 
liable to impeachment. * 

A Lex Remmia was passed under the republic for the repression of Calumriia , 
but when, or by whom, is not known. Nor are w'e acquainted with its provi- 
sions, except in so far that it has been inferred, from a passage in Cicero, (Pro 
Rose. Amer. 19. 20.) that branding upon the forehead (with the letter K) was 
one of the penalties. 

The Parties in Criminal i'l'iais. — In addition to what has been said above, 
we may remark, that the terms Actor and Reus (p. 311) were employed alike 
in CivU Suits and in Criminal Trials; but Petitor was applied to the plaintiff 
in the former only, and Accusator to the impcacher in the latter only. 

1 Frag. Leg. Serrfl. 8. Lir. XXXlil. 47. Ctc. &d F&m. VlII. 8. pro Rose. Comoed. J. pro 
Sail 31. Aseon. in Cie. Corneltan. 
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RELIGION OF ROME. 


The subject naturally divides itself into three heads. 

1. The Gods ivorsliipped, their names, attributes, history, and mutual relational 

2. The Ministers by whom their worship was conducted. 

3. The Mode of worship. 

I. The Gods Wobshii’ped. 

General Characicrlstjca of Roman iMfiholosy. — In order that WO may 
he able to form any distinct conception of Roman Jlytholofy, it is essentially 
necessary to bear in mind the fact that the Romans were originally a mixed people, 
formed by the coalition of at least three distinct r.accs — Latins — Sabines — Etniscans 
— and that at all events the first of these races was itself compound, being made 
up of I’clasgians. grafted upon some early Italian stock. Hence, when united, 
their religion could not fail to present confused and heterogeneous combinations. 
The simple belief of the primitive mountain tribes, stjimpcd by a pure and .some- 
what stern morality, was mingled with the more soft and itnaginatiio .ststein of 
the p.a.storal I’elasgians, and with the daik and gloomy .superstition of the Etrus- 
cans, from whom, avowedly, all that was gorgeous and imposing in the national 
ritual was derived. The fusion and amalgamation of these materials seems, how- 
ever, to have been fully completed at a very early epoch, since we find no traces 
of jealousy or collision between inconsistent and contending cieeds. Rut there 
was another and still more import.ant .source of complication. .4s the Romans 
graduall}' became acquainted with the colonists of Southern Italy, and extended 
their conquests beyond the Ionian Sea, they found several Greek divinities bear- 
ing a marked resemblance, both in name and attributes, to their own, just a.s 
might be expected from the I’clasgian clement common to both nations. This 
circumstance having attracted notice, it would appear that all classes in the 
community speedily arrived at the conclusion, that the Religion of Greece and that 
of Rome were in all respects radically the same. Hence every Greek God was 
identified with some member of the Roman Pantheon, even where the resemblance 
was very slight, or where there was no resemblance at all, and the genealogy, 
history, and adventures of the one, were unhesitatingly transfeired to the other. 
In so far as the early Italian rehVion was concerned, the tales connected with 
their deities appear to have been meagre, and not peculiarly interesting. A con- 
siderable number of these native legends has been preserved by Ovid in his Fasti, 
and others will be found scattered in Propertius, Tibullus, and Virgil ; but the 
great mass of the mythology in these writers, as well as in Catullus, Horace, 
and the later poets, is almost purely Greek. 

It is evident, therefore, that a full account of all the Gods celebrated in the 
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Latin Classics would involve a complete treatise upon Greek IVIvtlioIogr, a subject 
which does not fall ■within tlie compass of a work like the present. We must be 
content, in this jdace, simply to name the most important divinities, adopting, 
as far a*? it goes, the classification recognised by the Koman authors themselves. 

i>£i C'oiiHeHfe'4. — Tlie Komans and the Etruscans iccognised Twelve Great 
Gods, six male and six female, wlio met toffether in council and regulated all 
things in heaven and on earth. There were the XII. DU Consentes s. Complices 
whose gilded statues ere ranged along the Forum, (Varro R. R. I. 1 ,) the same, 
doubtless, with those enumerated by Ennius — 

luno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 

Merciirius, lovis, Xeptunus, A'ulcanus, Apollo. 

1. lovis, lovis Pater, Iceiter, Diespiter, the 2iv; of the Greeks, the 
Tina or I'inia of the Etruscans, was Lord Supreme- He was worshipped on 
the Capituline under the titles of Optimus Maximus^ CapitoUmis^ and Tarpeius; 
on the Alban Mount he received the homage of tlie Latin Confederacy, as lupitcr 
Latiaris. Of his numerous titles, manj’^ were derived from the sway vv-hich he 
exercised over the elements. Hence he was terme«l Lticctins, Diespiter^ Tonaus^ 
Fulfjurito)'., Imh)icitoi\ and, from a legend that he had been drawn down from 
heaven, in the age of Niinia, to tench how his wrath, when indicated hv storm.*, 
might bo appeased. FAicins. The Idc.s of each month were sacred to Jove, and 
a great festi\al, the Fcnne Lotiuar^ vn* cel(*brale<l in honour of him annually 
on the -\lban Mount. It i.* said to liave been instituted by Tarqninius Siipcrbus 
in order to cement the union between Rome and the Latin State.* : but it probably 
originated at a much earlier epoch. Tlie .*ncred banquet, called Epulum lovis^ 
>\as held on the IJtii Noveniher (Ao;/. Xovcmhr.) 

Ii’NO, a modified form of Iovino, the wife of Jovis, and Queen of Heaven, 
(^luno Ih.(jina,) was identified nith ihc^'II^se of the Greeks, and the Cl'I’ha of 
the Etruscans. One of her ehief duties was to picside over mamed life, and 
hence she was addressed as Matrono^ Ivfiolis^ Froiaiha. When lending aid at 
childbirth, she was stUed Liicina^ and in this capacity was identified with the 
Greek V.i'K&t&via, In her temple on the Arx, .<5hc was worshipped as luno 
Moneta, which seems to mean, the Warning Goddess^ and adjacent to this 
shrine was the public mint. Her rites were celebrated from a very early epoch 
with peculiar sanctity at Laniuium, where she was named luno Sospita 
Sispita., i.e. the Saviour. The Kalends of each month were sacred to Juno, 
and she received special homage on the MatronaUot celebrated by the ^fatrons 
on the first of March. 

3. 3IINERVA, the >Ienbva of the Etruscans, was identified -with the 
IlaXXa ,' ' A^vjuyi of the Greeks. She was the patroness of all learning, science, 
and art, and exercised a special superintendence over spinning and weaving, the 
two chief departments of female industry. Her groat fe.'itival was the (^iiitiqua~ 
triis s Qninquatria^ which commenced on the lOth of March, and eventually 
was prolonged tor five days. A second fe.*tival was celebrated on the Ide.* of 
June, and termed Quinguatrns Minuscukie. Since J/mtrm was gnddes* of 
learning, schools •were under her pnitection. SchooLbovs had holidays during 
the greater Qninquatria^ and at tliis season each brought a gift to Ju* master, 
wliich -was termed Mincrval. 

It would ap])ear that lovis, luno., and Minerva., ■were 'worshippcil jointly in 
the citadel of every great Etruscan city; and we have seen that they were 
regarded as the special protectors of Rome, and occupied the great national 
temple on the Capitoline (p. 3ft). 
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On the 4th September, (Pi i<l. Non. Septemhr.) and for several days follow- 
ing, the great games, styled by way of distinction, Zudi Magni, or Zudi Romani, 
were celebrated in honour of these three deities. 

4. Vesta, who must be regarded as the same with the 'Eari'a of the Greeks, 
seems to have been a Pelasgic goddess. She was worshipped in every mansion 
as the protectress of the domestic hearth ; and the ever-blazing altar of her 
circular temple beside tlie Forum was looked upon as the he.arth of the whole 
Koman people considered as one himily. In the most sacred recesses of this 
sanctuary were preserved certain holy objects, upon which tlie safety of the City 
was supposed to depend ; and when Greek superstition became rife, it was believed 
that cliief among these was the Palladium, the image of Pallas, which fell from 
heaven when Ihis was founding Ilium, and wliich was brought to Italy by JDneas, 
along with the Pliiygian Penates. The festival of Vesta, the Vesialia, was 
celebrated on the 9th of June ( V. Zd. Zun.') 

5. Apollo, whose nantc appears on Etruscan monuments under the form 

Aplu, is the ’Awo'A>i<ai/ of the Greeks, who was eventually identihed with 

"HArof, the Sun-God. The worship of Apollo was not introduced at Rome 
until a comparatively late period. No temple was erected to him until B.C. 428, 
and the Lndi Apollinares, celebrated each year on the 6th of July (///. Non. 
Quintil.) were not instituted until B.C. 212. 

6. Diana, or Luna, the Moon-Goddess, must be regarded as the same with 

the Losna, or Lala, of the Etruscans, and was identi6ed with the Greek 
Hunting- Goddess, "A^rsftis, the sister of Pheebus Apollo, who was herself 
identided, by post-Homeiio poets, with There can be no doubt that 

Diana is a contracted form of Diva s. Dia Iana, lana being the wife of Zanus, 
who was anciently regarded by the Italians as the Sun-God. But how' Diana 
came to be separated from her husband in the enumeration of the Twelve Con- 
sentian Deities, and how tlie Greeks and Romans should have established a 
connection between Artemis or Diana, and Hecate or Proserpina, goddesses of 
the netherworld, so as to make up the Diva 7'ri/onnis, {'Zriu virginis ora 
Dianae,) worshipped as Luna in he.avcn, as Diana upon earth, and asZ^roserpina 
in the realms below, are questions which would lead to very complicated and 
perplexing investigations. Her statues were frequently erected at a point from 
which three roads or streets diverged, and hence she is styled 7'rivia. There 
was a sacrifice to Diana on the .Vvcnlinc, on ."1st March, (Prid. Kal. Apr.) 
but her chief festival was on the 13th August {Id. Sextil.) There was a cele- 
brated slirine of Diana on the Laens Nemnrensis near Aricia, where a festival 
called the Nemoralia was celebrated on the 13th August {Zd. Sextil.) The 
priest in this temple was always a fugitive slave, who had gained his office by 
murdering his predecessor, and hence went aimed that he might be prepared to 
encounter a new aspirant. 

7. Venus, identified with the Turan of the Etruscans, and the 'A^ifoSiVu 
of the Greeks, was the Goddess of Love and Beauty. She was worshipped in 
the Forum under the title of Cloacina, or Cluacina, i.e. The Purifier, and in 
the Circus Maximus as Venus Murtea, an epithet derived probably from the 
myrtle, her favourite plant. The two festivals named Vinalia, the first cele- 
brated on 23d April, (AY. Kal. Mai.) and the second, the Vinalta Rustica, on 
19th August, {XZV. Kal. Septr.) were sacred to Zovis and Venus. 

8. Ceres, identified with the Greek i.e. Mother-Earth, was the 

Goddess of Com and Agriculture. Her worship, as we are assured by Cicero, 
(Pro Balb. 24.) was derived from Greece, and conducted by Grecian priestessea. 
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The festival of Ceres, the Cerealia, commenced on the 12th of April (Prid. Id. 
.Apr.) and lasted for several days. There were also rustic festivals in honour 
of this <roddess, the Paganalia and the Feriae Sementivae in seed-time, and 
the Ambarvulia before harvest The latter was so called because the victim 
was led thrice round the fields before it was sacrificed. (See Virg. G. I. 338. 
Tibull. II. i. 1.) 

9. Maks s. Mayors s. Maaiers s. Marspiter, the God of War, was the 
Afdf of the Greeks, and with him was associated a female goddess, Belloa'a, 

but the name of his wife was Neria or Neriexe. As the god who strode with 
warlike step to the battle-field, he was worshipped under tiie epithet Gradivhs ; 
and as the protector of the country, he was styled Mars Silranus. Quirinus, 

1. e. Spear-Bearer or irarn'or, was also an epithet of Mars, but was employed 
more frequently as the appropriate appellation of deified Romulus. Horse 
races in honour of Mars, called Eqniria, took place on the 27th February 
{III. Kal. Alart.) and on the 14th March, {Prid. Id. Mart.) and chariot 
races on 15th October, {Id. Octohr.) on which occasion a horse, called Equus 
October, w.ts sacrificed to the god in the Campus Martius. The festival of 
Bellona was on the 4th of June {Prid. Kon. lun.) 

10. JvEPTrNt’.s, the Lord of the Sea, whose name appears as NethcA'S on 
Etru.scan luommients, was identified with the Greek TlcafioSy. There was also 
a roRirxus, the God of Itaibours. The fo.-tival of Eeptunus, the Neptunalia, 
was celebrated on the 23d July (A'. Kal. Sertil.) 

11. Vn.cANU.s s. MfLCiiiER, the God of Fire, the Sf.tijlans of the Etru.sc.an.s, 
was identified wiili tlic"II?«/vTo; of tlic Greeks, the artificer in metals, the 
smith who forged the armour of the gods and the thunderbolts of Zeus. The 
festival of Vnlcanus, the ]'ulca»alia, was celebrated on the 23d August (A'. 
Kal. Septembr.) 

12. JIecurH’S, the God of Traffic and of Gain, the Turms of the Etrusctins, 

whose name is mauifestly derived from Merx, w-as identified with the ' of the 

Greeks. The festival of Mercurius was celebrated on the 16th May, {Id. Mai.) 
that being the day on which this temple was dedicated in B.C. 498 (Liv. II. 21.) 

Varro, at the commencement of his treatise on Agriculture, invokes to his 
assistance Twelve Consentian Deities, (some of whom are different from thr 
twelve named above,) those powers, namely — Qui maxime agricolarum duces 
sunt. These he arranges in pairs : 1. loris et Tellus. 2. Sol et Luna. 3. Ceres 
et Liber. 4. Robigus et Flora. 5. Minerva et Venus. 6. Lympha et 
Bonus Eventus. 

1. lovis et Ttillus, or Heaven and Earth. Tellus, or Terra Mater, was 
a personification of the productive powers of the earth, and as such, identical 
with Ceres. As the source of wealth, she was styled Ops, and as the giver of 
all good things. Bona Dea. Futua is said to have been another appellation of 
the same goddess, the name clearly indicating a prophetic or oracul.ir divinity. 
Mains and Maia, from whom the month of May derived its name, seem to 
have been a pair of equivalent deities, worshipped at Tusculum, and probably in 
the other .states of ancient Latium. The festival of Ops, the Opalia, was cele- 
brated on 19th December; {XIV. Kal. Ian.;) the rites of the Bona Dea were 
performed on the 1st Jlay {Kal. Med.) by women only, every male creature 
being scrupulously cAcluded. 

2. Sol et Luna. These, according to the popular belief, were regarded as 
identical with Apolk and Diana. 
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3. Ceres et Liber. Liber ^ or, as he is more frequently termed, Liber Pater^ 

together with his wife, Libera^ seem to have been the ancient Italian patrons of 
agi'iciilture. AVlien Greek deities became mixed up witli those already worshipped 
in Rome, Ceres, or ^r.uy:rr,o, was regarded as the protectress of the husbandman, 
Libera was identified with her daughter TIeoffs(p6vr„ or Proserpina, ^shile L\i>er 
■was identified with the Wine-God, j^iouvao', otherwise called the 

PiiUPHLUNS of the Etruscans. The festival of lAber, the lAberalia, "V'as cele- 
brated on the 17th March (A’TY. Kal. Apr.) Rut although the Romans 
recognised their own Liber in theGreek they long repudiated the dis- 

gusting and frantic rites by which the w'orship of the hitter was characterised 
in the East ; and the attempt made to introduce the nocturnal Bacchanalia in 
B.C. 18G called forth most stringent prohibitions. 

4. Robkius ot Flora must he regaidcd as two antagonistic powers, the latter 
a beneficent goddess, who watched over the early blossom, the fomier a worker 
of c^il. who destroyed the tender herbs by mildcw', and whose wrath was to be 
averted by prayer and sacrifice. Rohigns is elsewhere associated with a female 
Rohifjn. The festival of Flora^ the Floralia, commenced on the 28th of April, 
(/r. Kal. Mai.) and continued until tlie 1st of May (Kol. Mai) inclusive. 
The festival of Rohigus, the Rohigalia, was celebrated on the 25th April ( VII, 
Kal. Mai.) We find classed along with Rohigus., a God Averruncus ; (Aul. 
Cell. V. 12. comp. Varro L. L. VII. § 102;) but this -word must be regarded 
as an epithet, equivalent to the Greek aTOTjoVa/of, applicable to any God when 
invoked to avert calamity. 

5. Minerva et Venus, tlic former as the patroness of all the useful arts, the 
latter as the goddess of reproduction, were appropriately ranked among tlic great 
rural deities. Tliere can he no douht that Venus was occasionally viewed as 
a male power; the tcrminati<‘n might lead us to .cu«pcct this, and the sunmetiy 
of the Twelve Rural }>ii < 'oji.ci nt< <. six male and six female, can he maintained 
only upon this siqipo-iiion. (N/o Mncioh 8. III. 8 ) 

6. LY.MriJA ct ROM'S llvKNTr.s. Moisini'c and (too<LLurl', close the 
catalogue. 

i>ii .N<-ircii. — In a fi.'iLimcnt of Varro we find twenty deities ranked together 
as Great Gnds. and d''i;inated, hy an epithet boirowe<l from the Indices of 
Law Courts (p. 2.01.) J hi SdctF Thc=c nie lanns, lovis, Satnrnus, Cenius, 
Lilerrnrins, Ajxillo, Af<irs, Vnlcanus, Xcj/tnnus, Orcus, TJher Pater, 7'clliis., 
Ceres, Inno, Jjnia. Diana, Mintrra, \'enus, Vesta. Of these, four are not 
included in either of the li.«ts of/.^/7 Consentes detailed above, viz.: — 

1. Ianu.s, the deity represented with two faces (Biceps — hifrons) looking in 
opposite directions, seems to have been one of tlm chief objects of worship among 
the Italian tribes from the most remote epoch, but was totally unknown to 
Creek Mythology. There can he no doubt that he was the Sun-God, and that 
his wife lana was the Mouii-Goddc&.s. He pre.’=:idcd over all heginnings and 
entrances ; a.s opener of the day lie was hailed as Afatntinus loiter, his name 
■was first invoked in every ])raycr. and his fc.«tival uas appropiiatcly celebrated 
on the 1st January, (Kal. Jan ) that on the first day uf the first month, 
that month being iiaiucd after him. The festival of the Agonalia, celebrated on 
the 9th Januar}', ( T. Id. Ian.) wa*; also in honour of /«nMs. 

2. Saturnus. We can scarcely doubt that this name is connected etymolo- 
gically with Sat., Satur, Sutio, and that Saturnus was originally purely a rural 


• In like manner Cicero {'Tusculan. I. 13.) speaks of Di Maiorum Genftum. 
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deity. In later times, however, bv some process which it is very hard to 
explain, he was identified with the Titan KooVo^, the father of Zeus, while the 
female Titan 'Piac, the wife of Kocsfosy was identified with Ops. We find men- 
tion made of anotlier female deity, called Lna Mater, in connection with 
Saturnus. Tlie Nundmae ware sacred to Satiirmis, but liis gi'cat festival, the 
Saturnalia, wliich was characterised by extravagant mirth, serving as the 
prototype of the modern Carnival, was celebrated on tlie 17tli December (A'lY. 
Kal. Ian.) The two following days were added by Augustus, and two more 
by Caligula. 

3. Ducus, otherwise named Dixis, Dis, or Dis Pater, was tlie monarch of 
the nether world, and as such was identified wdth the Maxti'S of the Etruscans, 
and with tiie or nAo:/T<wi» of the Greeks. His wife, the Maxia of the 
Etruscans, the Uscas^ovvi of the Greeks, w'as, we have noticed above, called 
Proserpina by the Komans, and identified with the Italian Libera. 

4. Genius. This was a spiiitual being who presided over the birtli of man, 
and attended and watched over him during life Each individual had a separate 
Genius, who regulated his lot, ainl was rcprcsente<I as black or white according 
to his fortunes. ^Vomeu ^\cre attended by similar spirits, who were termed 
lunones, and not only persons, l)ut places also, were guarded by their Genii. 
Closely allied to the Genii were tlie 

i>oinf'«iic i.nrcH. iN-iiaio-*. — E aui.s weic the departed spirits of 

ancestors who watclied over their de^cendarts, and weic worsiiipped as tutelaiy' 
gocD in every mansion, and as sucli termed J.ares Familinres. The whole city 
being the dwelling of the Rom.m ])cople, who mluht be regarded as forming 
one great family, had its J.ares ]*rm stites, wlio>o apjicarance and festival, 
celebrated on the 1st of May, (Kal. Mai.) arc dosciibed in the Easti of Ovid 
(V. 1:^9 seqq.) In like manner tlierc were gronpes of Lares Pahlici, wor- 
shipped as Lares llurales, Lares Compitales, Lares Viahs,- Lares Perma* 
rini, &c. 

Penates were deities selected b>' each family as its special protectors, and 
were worshipped along with the Lakes in the Penetralia of each mansion, that 
ia, at the Focus or liearth, wliich was the centre of the dwelling, and therefore 
the spot most remote from the outer world. The term Penates is frequently 
used to denote all tlie Gods worsiiipped at the domestic hearth, and in this sense 
comprehends the Lares, who must not, however, be considered as identical with 
the Penates, w'hen the latter term is used in its restricted sense. 

As there were Public Lares so there were Public Penates. Amidst the obscu- 
rity and contradictions which surround the statements of ancient w’riters on this 
subject, we are led to the conclusion that the Penates Populi Romani, were 
worshipped under the form of tw'o youthful warriors who, in later times at least, 
were regarded as identical with Kmotcjo and I (Castor and Pol- 

lux,) the Ai6;Kov^oi of the Greeks, and w'cre believed to have some connection 
with the mysterious DU Cabiri of Samothrace. Tiiey are generally represented 
on liorseback bearing long spears, w'itli conical caps on their heads, w'hence they 
aie called by Catullus, Fratres Pileati. 

Dii IVoTeiisileif. — This is tlie Roman term for the Nine Gods, who were 
believed by the Etniscans to possess tlie power of wielding tluinderbolts. The 
names of seven only of these can be ascertained. 1. Tixia or lovrs. 2. Cutra 
or I UNO. 3. Mexrva or Mixerva. 4, Summanus, who was probaoiy iden- 
tical witli Orcus, hurling his bolts by night, while those of lovis were launched 
by day. 5. Mars. 6. Sktiilans or Vulcanus. 7- Vedius or Veiovis, a 

2 R 
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deity with regard to whose nature and attributes great diversity of opinion pre- 
vailed among the Romans tliemselves in the Augustan age. See Ovid Fast, 
in. 429. Dionys. 1. 15. Aul. Cell. V. 12. llacrob. S. III. 9. 

Bit iiidigvtes, i. e. Gods natives of the Soil, were mortals, wlio by their 
bravery and virtues had won for themselves a place among the celestials. Such 
x\eie Hercole.s, who.'C rites were established in Italy at a very remote epoch, 
his altar, calleii .Ira Maxima, in the Forum Boarium, having been erected, 
according to tradition, by Evander ; jEneas, to whom sacrifice was offered 
yearly on the banks of the Xumicius, under the name Iufiter Isdiges; 
and Kojiui.us, worshipped under the name of QumiM's, whose festival, the 
Qairiualia, was celebrated on the I7th February (^XIIL Kal. Alart.) The 
festival of Foux.vx, tlic goddess of bake-houses, the Foriiacalia, was held on the 
same day, which was also, for some reason not known, styled Festa Slultorum. 

sirnioiivs — All of the personages mentioned in the last paragraph were, it 
will be observed, divine by one parent, and hence might be appropriately 
tenned Semonos, i. e. Semihomines. The deity most frequently mentioned under 
this title was the Sabine Semo Sancus, the God of Good Faith, who was held 
to be the same with the Latin Dies Fidius, both being identified with the 
Greek or Pelasgian Hercules. See Ovid Fast. VI. 213. His festival was 
celebrated on the 5th June (Mon. luu.) 

Rural Driiivs. — As might have been expected among tribes devoted to 
agriculture and a pastoral life, the Italian Pantheon was very rich in Rural 
Gods. Among the most notable of these, in addition to the XII. DU Consentes 
of the Country, enumerated above, were Faunus, whose festivals, the Faunalia, 
were celebrated on the 13th February, (Id. Febr,) on 13th October, (III. Id. 
Octobr.) and on 5th December (A'on. Decembr.) and in addition to Faunus 
regarded as an individual God, there was a class of rural deities called F.vriM, 
who, in many respects, corresponded to the ’S.'xtusoi of the Greeks : there was 
also a female power, Fau.v.i, who is sonu'tinics identified with Tellu.s, Ops, 
Bona Dra, and Fatua : Lui’Eitcc.s, w hose fe.'tival, the Lupercalia, wa.s cele- 
brated at a spot on the .Vvenlinc, called Lujicrral, on the loth February (XV 
Kal. Mart . ;) Faunus .and Luperctis, together with a third, named Isuus, were, 
in later times, identified with each other, and with the Arcadian P.vx : Picus 
and .SiLV.vxrs, Gods of the Moods: Pale.s, the deity of shepherds, represented 
by some writers as a male, .and by others as a female power, whose festival, the 
PalUin, celebrated on the 21st April, (XI. Kal. Mai.) was believed to mark 
the d.ay on which the city was founded (Dies Natalis urbis Romae;) Pomona, 
the Godfic.-s of fruits: Vektu3ikus, the God of the changing seasons: Anna 
Peeen.N’.v, the Goddess of the circling year, whose festival was celebrated on the 
15th March (Id. Mart. ;) Terminus, the God of Boundaries, whose festival, 
the Terminalia, was celebrated on 23d February ( VII. Kal. Mart.) 

PersoiiilicatioiiH of Uloral Qualifies, &c. — A striking characteristic of 
Roman mythology was the homage paid to the Moral Qualitie.s, the various 
Affections of the mind, and many other Abstractions. Thus temples were 
erected and sacrifices were offered to ViRTUS, Honos, Fides, Sees, Pudob, 
Pavor, Concordia, Pa.x, Victoria, Libertas, Saeus, Iuventas, Mens, • 
Fajia, and a multitude of others, among whom Fortuna or Fors Fobtuna, 
the Noktia of the Etruscans, must not be forgotten. 

Some other deities, who do not fall under any of the above classes, may be 
mentioiied here. Such were Mater Matuta or Aurora, goddess of the earity 
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dawn, the Thesan of the Etruscans, the ’H<y- of the Greeks, whose festival, the 
Matralia^ was celebrated on 11th June {III. Id. lun.) Coxsus, God of Secret 
Counsel, whose altar was buried in the earth in the Circus Maximus, and uncovered 
once a year only at his festival, the Consualia, which was celebrated on the 18th 
August, ( -YF. Kal. Sept ) the anniversary of the abduction of the Sabine maidens. 
Libitina, Goddess of Funerals, identified with Vekus. Laverna, Goddess of 
Thieves. Feronia, originally a Sabine goddess, whose attributes are very 
doubtful, but who was probably in some way connected with Soranus, the 
Sabine God of the Lower World. Vacuna, also a Sabine goddess, who was 
variously identified with Ceres^ Dtana^ Venus, Minerva, and Victoria. Car- 
MENTA, identified with tlie prophetic mother of Evander, w'hose festival, the 
Carmenialia, was celebrated on 11th January {III. Id. Ian.) Camenae or 
Casmenae, nymphs analogous to the Greek Muses, one of whom was Egeria^ 
the mistress of Numa. Fata s. Parcae, the Goddesses of Destiny. Fukiae s. 
Dirae, identified with the Greek * the Goddesses who inspired raging 

madness. Manes, the spirits of the departed, called Lemures when they 
exhibited themselves in frightful forms, whose festivals, the Feralia and Lemuria, 
were celebrated, the former on 18th February {XII. Kal. Mart.) the latter on 
9th May (VII. Id. Mai.) Mania, whom wc have named above as the wife of 
Oitcrs, is sometimes termed mother of the Manes, wliilethc mother of the Lares 
was Lara or Lakunda or Lakenita, whose festival, the LnrtntaVia, was cele- 
brated on the 23d December {X.Kal. Ian.) In later times Lara or Larentia 
wa^ held to be Acca Larentia, the nife of Env.'-Udii.^. Varro (L.L. V. § 74.) 
states, on the authority of tlio Ann<d>s^ tliat King Xatiu> tleilicatcd ahars to 
Ops, Flora, rcr//n.s, lovh, Salurnus, Sol, Luna, \'olcanus, Sianmanits, 
Larunda, Terminus, QulrinUsS^ I'orfumuus, the Lares, Diana, and Lucina, 
In another place (L.L. VII. § 45.) he names Voltiirnus, Diva Palatua, 
Furrina, and Falacer Pater, among the deities to wlioni separate priests were 
assigned by Numa, According to Sernus, tlie ancient Romans gave the title of 
Pater to all Gods (Ser\'. ad Virg. JEn. I. 55.) 

Foreign Deities. — Although tlie Romans were readily induced, by very 
slight resemblances, to identify their national gods with those of Greece, they, 
for a long period, looked with jealousy upon the introduction of deities aA’Owedly 
foreign, and few were admitted, except in obedience to the dictates of an oracle 
or prophecy. Among those imported in this manner were — 

AEdCULAPius, God of tlie Healing Art, whose worsliip was introduced from 
Epidaums in B.C. 291, in consequence of instnictions contained in the Sibylline 
Books, which had been consulted two years previously as to the steps to be taken 
for averting a pestilence. 

Cybele, the great Phrygian Goddess of Nature, whose worship was introduced 
from Pessinuns in B.C. 205, in obedience to an injunction contained in the 
Sibylline Books. By the Greeks, slie was identified with 'Pga, and styled 
fceyce?./) $£av, and hence her festival, wdiich was celebrated with great 

pomp at Rome on the 4th of April {Prid. Non. Apr ) and following days, waa 
named Megalesia. 

Priapus, the God of Gardens, belongs to this class, since he was imported 
finm Lanipsacus on the Hellespont into Greece, and thence passed into Italy, 
superseding, to a great extent, the native Ilorta. 

Towards the close of the republic, the worship of the Eg>'ptian Tsis became 
feshionable, and, under the empire, Osiris, Anubis, Serai'IS, and a mnltitudo 
of outlandish deities were eagerly cultivated. 
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Holy Things and Holy Places. 

There are several terms which express the religious feelings entertained by the 
Romans, which it may be proper to explain before entering upon tlie second 
division of our subject. 

Ciui* Nelas. Fatuiu. Faiium. Profaiiuf** Fuiiaticus. — All of tiiC'se 
words arc count : 1 ‘ '' *’ ■ -rb Faki. /-«.? denotes tliebaw 

or of the 0- ■ . . ■ has received the express sanction 

of the divine AVord. Nefas is every thing opposed to that Law or Will. Fotum 
is that wliieh lias been spoken or decreed bv the deitv, and which must therefore 
inevitably come to pass. Pannm is a place consecrated by holy words. 
Pro/anus is applied to any object not within the limits of a Fanum, and is 
merely a negative epithet, signifving not consecrated. Fanaticus is properly one 
who dwells in a Fanum, and is inspired by a God ; and since, according to the 
views of the ancients, inspiration was frequently accompanied by frantic enthusi* 
asm, fanaticns often denotes mad or Jatuons; nor is the epithet confined to 
animate objects, for Jiwaticum carmen is a prophecy, and fanaiica arbor meam 
a tree strucic by lightning (Paul. DIac. p. 92.) With regard to the adjectives, 
Fastus, ^efastns, Festus^ Profestxis, which are generally used with reference 
to time, we shall speak at large in tiic next oliaptcr. 

Saccr. tHacrum. Macrarium. Nncrr«los. Macramenlum. iHncrnre. 
Obseernre. Kcsecrarc. — Any object whatever, set apart and hallowed by 
Inan to the Gods, was termed Sacer, and in setting it apart he was said Sacrare 
8. Consecrare. Sacrum, used as a substantive, is any holy offering, any holy 
place, any holy obsen'ance. Sacerdos is one who ministers in things' Iioly. 
Sacrarinm or Saccllum, a holy place. *Sacrawen/«m an asseveration confirmed 
by an^ appeal to the Gods, i.e. a holy oath. To offer a solemn prayer to tlie 
Gods is Ohsecrare, and the act of praying Obsecratio : if any one repented of 
a petition lie had offered, and wished to cancel it, he was said Itesecrare 
(Plant, Aid. IV, vii, 4.) 

An individual might become Sneer in two ways : — 

1. lie miglit present himself as a voluntarv otforinL'- to the God.^ — in doing 
wiili-h he was said Derovere se — as in the ca>e of the Decii, who made them- 
selves over to death {Diis Manibns Tdlnriqnc') for tlie preservation of their 
country, 

'2. Any one avIio had been guilty of heinous sacrilege might be declared by 
the state to be Sneer to the deity whom he had outraged ; and hence an indivi- 
dual who took the life of such an one was not held guilty of murder, but was 
rather regarded as having performed a religious act in making over to the God 
what of right belonged to him. 

i^nnciim, from Snneire, is applied to any object believed to be under the 
direct protection of the Gods. Any person or object which had been formally 
placed bv man under the protection of the Gods, and which the Gods had received 
under their protection, was Sacrosanctus, and any injury done to such an object 
would involve sacrilege. 

Rrligio, from Religare, is the consciousness of the tie which unites man to 
■the Gods, and binds him to obey their behests. Hence licligio not unfrequently 
.signifies that feeling which causes a man to slirlnk from the performance of any 

1 On thp subject of this section, and indeed on all matters connected with Roman Mytho. 
lopy. the student will find much instruction in the work of llAuruNO entitled Ute lieheion 
oer Boetner, Erlang. 1836. * 
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act, or to dread the neglect of any observance, lest in so doing he sliould call 
down the wrath of Heaven. 

'I'cmplum, Fanum, Uclubrnm, arc the words most commonly employed 
to denote a sacred place. 

The original meaning of Templum was, in all probability, a spot marked 
out with certain solemnities by an Augur when about to take ausiVes; and 
on this was the Tabernaculum (p. 144) from ^^hich he made his obser\.'.»ions. 
The term was applied also to the quarter or district of the heavens \\hich :be 
Augur defined with his staff of office, (^LituusA and to which his observations 
were limited. Hence the verb Contemplari signifies To survey. In process of 
time, Templum became the technical term for any piece of ground separated and 
set apart {liheratus et effatus) for some sacred purpose by an Augur. 

Fanum., in its widest acceptation, is a place con-secrated by holy words. In 
its restricted sense, it was a piece of ground consecrated for the erection of a 
temple {locus ternplo effatus) by the Pontificcs. 

Delabrum is more comprehensive than cither of the two otlicrs, being a place 
hallowed by sacred association^, by the prei'cnce of a deity, or by the erection of 
an altar or sanctuary ; but it does not necessarily follow tliat the place had been 
formally dedicated by any of the higher ])ricsts. 

No one of these nords necessarily i»n])hcs the existence of a building, {aedes^) 
although they are all commonlv used us equivalent to our word 7’ uijile. in 
order tl.at an edifice de&tincd for the service of tlm Gods might be erected in due 
form, the ground was usually, in tbe first place, liheratus et ejfatHS by an Au(jiu% 
and thus it heeamc a Templum: it was then consecrated by a Poutij\ r, and 
thus it became a Fanum; finally, alter ll«c building ^\as elected, a third cere- 
mony, termed Dedicating took place, by wldch it was made over to a particular 
God. It was by no means essential, however, that all edifices erected for public 
worsliip should bo Templa. Thus the Acdcs Vestae^ perliaps the most holy 
shrine in Rome, w'us not a Templum. On the other hand, many structures 
were Templa^ although not employed directly in the worship of the Gods ; such 
were the Rostra and the Curia llostilia (p. 17). 

Lucus is a holy grove ; Sacrum., Sacrarium., and Sacellum frequently desig- 
nate a holy place where there was an altar but no coveted building. 

A Temelum, in the restricted sense of an edifice set apart for the worship of 
the Gods, consisted essentially of two parts only, a small apartment or sanc- 
tuary, the Celia., sometimes merely a niclie {Acdicula) for receiving the image 
of the God, and an altar (.4ra — Allare) standing in front of it, upon ^\i^ich 
were placed the offerings of the suppliant. The general form, cr circular, 
square, or oblong; whether covercvl witli a roof, or open to the ^^ky ; whether 
plain and destitute of ornament, or graced by stately colonnades with elabo- 
rately sculptured friezes and pediments, — depended entudyupon the taste of the 
architect and the liberality of tlie founders, but in no way increased or dimint^^hcd 
the sanctity of the building. Insofar as po>ition was concerned, wc learn 
from Vitruvius that a Temple, whenever circuniftanccs ponnitto<l. wu'^ pbued 
East and West, the opening immediately opposite to the Cdhi bein^ on the 
West side, so tliat those who stood before the altar with their eyes lixtd upon 
the God, looked towards the East. - 

1 In the ca«e of Vesta, it was he'd that her Temples must be circular 

i On Templ(r,Far.a,S^c see l.iv 1.21 X. 37 XL ,'»L Varro L. L VI §54 VTI §n VitruT. 
IV. Aul. Cell XiV. 7. VI. 12. Macrob. S. HL 4. 11. Serv. ad Virg. iLn. L 4M. IL 225. 

IV. 200. 
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ir. Ministers of Religion. 

These may be conveniently divided into two classes. 

A. Those who e.xercised a general superintendence over things sacred, or over 
particular dep.irtments, but who were not specially attached to one particular 
God. 

15. Priests of particular Gods. 

We commence with tlie former, of whom the most important were — 1. Pon- 
tijices. 2. Avgnrc^i. 3. XV-i iri Sacrorum. 4. Epulones. Tliese Corpo- 
rations formed the four great Collegia of Priests, who are emphatically described 
by Dion Cassius as Toij Uoaaoias, and by Suetonius as Sacerdotes 

Summorum CollegiorunO 

1. Pontifices. 

Institution, IVumber. — The institution of Pontijices was ascribed to Numa, 
the number being origimilly five — Sacris e Prmcipum nuinero Pontifices 
quinque praefecit — four ordinary Pontifices and a president styled Pontifex 
Maximus., the whole being Patricians exclusively. * This state of things con- 
tinued until B.C. 300, when the Lex Ogulnia was passed by Q. and Cn. 
Ogulnius, Tribunes of the Plebs, which enacted that four additional Pontifices 
should he chosen, and that these four should be selected from the Plebeians. The 
number remained fixed at nine until the time of Sulla, by whom it was aug- 
mented to fifteen. ® Under the empire, the number was not strictly defined, 
but depended upon the will of the Prince, who, in his capacity of Pontifex 
Maximus, used his own discretion. ^ Pontifices continued to exist as late as 
the end of the fourth century at least. ’ Among the luimerons etymologies pro- 
posed by the Romans themselves, the most rationtd was that which regarded 
Pontifex as a compound of Pons ;uul Pacio, resting upon the exi)lanation that 
one of their most sacred duties in .ancient times was the lejiair of tlio Pons 
Suhlicin.<, to which a lioly charactiT w.as always attiichcd. 

•Hollo of Kiooiion — for a long- pci iod, « henever a vacancy occurred, it waas 
filled up by the proce's technically termed, in this and similar cases, Cooptatio, 
that is, the existing members of the Corporation themselves selected their new 
colleague, who, alter the consent of the Gods inut been ascertained by- observing 
the auspices, was formally admitted by the solemn ceremony of Inauguratio. 
Rut by the Lex Domdia. passed by' Cn. Domitius Alienobarbus, Tribune of the - 
Plebs, in B.C. 104, the rieht of election was transferred to the Comitia Tributa, 
which nominated an individual, who av.as then admitted into the College of 
Pontifices by Cooptatio and Inauguratio, the former being now reduced to a 
mere name. It must be observed that the Comitia Tributa proceeded, according 
to the above named law, in a manner altogether jieculiar. The whole of the 
thirty-five Tribes did not vote, but a minority of them, seventeen namely-, were 
taken by lot, and by these the new Pontifex was elected. The Lex Domitia 
was repealed, B.C. 81, by the Lex Cornelia de Sacerdotiis of Sulla, who 
restored to the College their ancient lights in full; but it was re-enacted by the 

1 Dion Cass. I.III. 1. LVIII. 12. Suet. Oclav. un. comp. Tacit. Ann. III. 64. 

de R. II. J4._ Dionys. IL 7^. Flor, I. 2. Livy, however, expresses himself (T. 20.) ae 
M there had been originally one Pontiffij' only. 

9 Liv. X. 6 — 9. Epit. LXXXIX. Aurd. Vict. de vir. ill. 75. 

4 Dion Cass. XLII. .51 X Llli. 51. LI. 2a LIIL 17. Suet Claud. 22. 

« Symmach. Epp. IX. 123 

fl Varro L. L. V. 5 83. Lionys. IL 73. IIL 45i. Pint. Num. 9 Serr. ad Virg. iEn. IL 166. 
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Lex Atia of Labienus, Tribune of the Plebs, B.C. 6.3, with tins modification, 
that the choice of the Tribes was now restricted to one of two persons previously 
nominated by the College. The Lex Atia was confirmed by Julius Caesar ; but 
the original practice was revived lor a brief space by M. Antonius in B.C. 43* 
Upon the abrogation of his laws, the right of choice fell into the hands of • 
Augustus and his successors. ^ 

With regard to the Poniifex Alaximus^ the arrangements were somewhat 
different, since the people had a voice in his election from a much earlier epoch. 
When a Pontifex Maximus died, an ordinary member of the College was 
admitted in the usual manner, and then the people, in a meeting of the Comitia 
Tributa^ at wiiicli the newly chosen Pontifex presided, determined which of 
the number, now complete, should be Pontifex Maximus. After the time of 
Tiberius, the disposal of the office seems to have rested ostensibly with the 
. Senate, by whom it was bestowed as a matter of course, upon each Emperor on 
his accession. 

Potitifices rtiinorcs. — Tliat some of the Pontifices were styled Minores is 
certain; but we have no means of ascertaining upon what basis the distinction 
was founded, and it would be fruitless to detail the numerous conjectures which 
have been proposed from time to time. Tliemo't obvious and probable solution 
is, that the e])ithet was applied to the throe junior mcmbeis, of whom the 
youngest in standing was termed Minornm J*onti/icum miiunius, and the eldest 
Minorum Pontifeum maximum. • The words of Livy (XXII. 57) — L* Can^ 
lilius, scriba pontifeis, (]nos mine Minores Pontifccs appdlant .... 
a Pontifee Maximo co usque vmfts in Comitio caesus erat^ ut inter verbera 
exspirarct — are particularly embarrassing, and liavc led some to imagine that 
the Minores Pontifices were mere secretaries, not members of the College at all. 
See also Capitolin. vit. Macrin. 7. 

Daiiei* and Power* of the Pontifices. — The Pontifices were not attached 
to the service of any particular deity, but exercised a general superintendence 
and regulating power over all matters whatsoever connected with the Religion of 
the State and Public Observances. To enumerate all their functions would be 
at once tedious and unprofitable ; but the words of Livy, (1. 20. comp. Dionys. 

11. 73,) when describing the establishment of this priesthood by Numa, will 
show that their sphere of action embraced a very wide range — Pontificem 
deinde Numa Marcium Marci ex Patrihus legit., eique sacra omnia 

exscripta exsignataque adtrihvit: quibus hostiis., ipiibus diebiis., ad quae 
iempla sacra ferent., atque unde in eos snmtiis pecunia erogaretur. Cetera 
quoque omnia puhlica privataque sacra Pontificiis scitis snhiecit: ut esset, 
quo coTisultum pltbes veniret: ne quid divini iuris., negligendo patrios ritus., 
peregrinosque adsciscemlo., turharitiir. Nec coelestes modo ceremonias., sed 
iusta quoque funebria placandosque Manes., ut idem Pontifex edoceret; quae- 
que prodigia, fulminihus aliore quo visu mwsa, susciperentur atque ctiraren- 
tur: adea elicienda ex mentibus divinis., loci Elicioaram in Aventino dicavit., 
Deumque consulail auguriisy quae suscipienda essent. 

To tfie Pontifices also was intrusted, in the earlier ages, the entire regulation 
of the year and of the Kalendar. They alone could determine the Dies Fastiy 
on which legal business might be lawfully transacted ; and they alone were 

1 Cic. de leg. agr. II. 7. ad Brut. L b. Philipp. II 2. A^eon. in Cornelian. Pseud. Ascon. 
in Div. in Q. C. Velleius II. 12. Suet. Octav. 3. Claud. 22. Nero 2. Tacit. Ann. IIL 
HUt. L 2. Dion Cass. XXXVII. 37. XLIV. 5.1. LL 20. LIII. 17. 

3 Fest S.T Mtnorum PonUjicum p. 16i. Orat. de Harusp. resp. 6. Macrob. S. L 15. 
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acquainted witli the technical forms which litigants were obliged to employ i* 
conducting their suits. Hence Pomponius, (Digest. I. ii. 2. § 6.) after explain- 
ing the origin of the £e//is Aciiones^ (p. 321.) in the Laws of the XII Tables, 
adds — Omnium tamen harum (sc. legani) et interpretandi scicntia et actiones 
apud Collegium Pontijicum erant^ — and Valerius ilaxiinus (II. v. 21.) in like 
manner — lus Civile per rnulta secnla inter sacra ccrjmoniasque Deorum 
immortalium ahditum soUsque Pontijicibus notum^ Cn. Flavins . . . vulgavit. 
Compare the quotation from Livy, to the same effect, in p. :.SS. 

I'owern of iLe PoiitifcY Jlnxiinu«. — It belonged to the Pontijex ^[(ixiiniis 
to announce publicly the decisions {tlecreta — responsa) at which the College had 
arrived in regard to any matter uhich had been submitted to tlieir consideration 
— Pro Collegio s. Ex auctoritatc Colkgii Respondcre^ — and lie would naturally 
possess considerable influence in their deliberations. Hut although lie is desig- 
nated by Festus (p. 185) as — Index atguc Arbiter rermn divinarum human- 
arumque — it is certain tliat he was obliged to submit to the decision of a 
majority of the College, although opposed to his own views (e g. Liv. XXXI. 9.) 
Indeed tliere were only two matters in which we have any reason to believe 
that he exercised independent authority, namely, in choosing and, when neces- 
sary, inflicting punishment on the Virgines Vestalcs., of wliom we shall speak 
below, and in comjiiling the annual record of remarkable events, civil as well 
sacred, which was known as Annales MaximU and which must not be con- 
founded with the Libri Pontificales s. Pontijicii s. Pontijicum,, which were the 
volumes containing instructions and liturgies for the celebration of all manner of 
holy rites, and the decisions of all manner of questions connected with sacred 
observances (lus sacrum.) A portion of their contents was divulged by Cn. 
Flavius, as noticed above, (comp, p. 2'S.S,) and eventually the study of the lus 
Pontijicium^ in general, occupied tlie attention of many of the most distinguished 
lawyers towards the close of the repu!»lic and under the earlier KtJipcrors. 

Although tlio power of the Ponti/c.r ^^aximus and his colleagues was 
things sacred. un<juo.''tionably \cry great, Diuny.>ins goes iiiueh too far \\hen he 
as=cits (II. 7o.) that they ucio subject to no coiitiol on the pait either ot the 
Senate or of the rco{)le. Not only did tlie Po«>pIe, as nc have seen above, 
incna.'e the number, admit Plebeians, and change the mode of election, but we 
can find many examples where they exercised the right of passing under review 
tlie deciaions of the Cullege, jmrtially confirming and partially annulling them, 
e.g. Liv. XXXVII. 51. Cic. Philipp. XI. 8. 

2. Augures. 

The Romans, like many Eastern nations in modem times, never entered upoo 
any important undertaking either in public or private life, without endeavouring 
beforehand to ascertain the feelings of the Gods upon tlie subject, and hence to 
infer the probable issue ut the enterprise. The science by whtcli this informa- 
tion was obtained was termed Pu'inaiio, and tlic various signs which were 
believed to indicate the dispo.'-ition of the Supreme Powers were comprehended 
under the general name of Omina. There was scarcely aiiv sight or sound 
connected with animate or inanimate nature which might not, under certain 
circumstances, be regarded as yielding an Omen; hut tlie greatest reliance was 
placed upon the manife.'tation of the divine w'ill afforded by thunder and lightning, 
by the appearances exhibited in the entrails of victim.s offered in sacrifice, and, 
above all, by the cries, the flight, and the feeding of birds, regarding which we 
have already had occasion to .«peak when treating of the preliminary ceremonies of 
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the Coniitia Centnriata (p. 143). This feeling was not peculiar to the Romans, 
but was shared in its full extent by the Greeks, so that the words "Ooy/; and 
Oiuvo; in the one language, and Arts in the other, although properly denoting 
simply a hlrd^ are commonly used to signify an omen. The lines of Aris- 
tophanes apply as forcibly to the Romans as to the Atlienians, — 

T£ VQfAt^STS ZattTTSO Wgf/ f/,XUTslotg 

y vydu Soutg fcT/v, 'irret^fAQU t S^vtdet KoO<.eiTi, 

Sv^UjS'i'^OU OO'JlUy (pusf^u oovtu, ^(OUTOVt'o^VlV, 6'ovou OOiilU" 

Kor aught there is by augury, but for a Biud may pass; 

A word, a sign, a sound, u sneeze, a servant or an ass. * 

liintiiuiion, A wmber, ITIode of KIcetion, — Thcuhole system of Divi- 
nation, in so far as the public service was concerned, was placed under the 
control of the Cor])oration or Collegium of Angurcs, The institution of this 
pricstliood is lost in the darkness of remote antiquity, the statements of ancient 
writers being full of doubt and contradiction. Romulus is said to have employed 
the aid oi Augnres in founding the City, and to iiave nominated three, one from 
eacli of the original Tribes, tlie Ilamnes, tlic Titie^y and the Lnccrcs. At the 
period when the Lex Ognlnin was pa-^sed, (sec above p. 374,) i.c. R.C. 300, 
there were fair, and five being a<ldcd from the RIcbcians by that enactment, the 
total number became nine, which wa« subsequently increased by Sulla to fifteen, 
and by Julius Ciesar to sixteen. ^ The pic<i<lont was styled Magiater CoUegiiy 
but he did not occupy such a oonsjiicuous position in relation to liis colleagues 
as the Ponti/er .lAuian/s witli regard to the ordinary Pontijicci^. 

The mode of electing nnderwent exactly the same vicissitudes as that 

of electing Ponfijirc>>\ jlc'crihol above. Tlicy were originally chosen by Coop- 
tatioy which was followed by fnauguratio. In terms of the Lex the 

right of filling up vacancies was traii>fcrred from the College to seventeen out of 
the thirty-five Tribes, was restored to the College by the Lrx Cornelia^ was 
modified by tlie Lex Atia, and again restored by the Lex Antonia^ which w’as, 
however, speedily annulled. Eventually the appointment lay with Augustus and 
his successors, who increased or diminished the number at pleasure. 

Iu9 Aii;;uruiii s. Iu9 .4ug:urium. — The rules constituting the 
science (^clisciplina') of Augury were derived in a gi'cat measure, if not 
exclusively, from the Etruscans, and formed the lus Angnriun^ by 
which the proceedings of the College were regulated. When doubt 
or uncertainty arose in any matter connected witii tiiis department, 
it was customary to submit it to the College, {referre wl Augures^') 
and their decisions were termed Decreta s. Responsa Augurum. ^ 

Insignia, Fririicso*!, &c . — In common with all the iiiglier 
priests, they wore the Toga Practextay in addition to which they 
had the purjde striped tunic called Traheny tlicir characteristic badge 
of office being the Lituus^ a ^taff bent round at the extremity into 
a sjiiral curve. Tliis tliey employed to iinark out the regions of the 
heaven when taking observations, and it is constantly represented 
on coins and other ancient niomimcnts in connection with those 
who had home the office, * Sec cut annexed. 

1 Cary's Translation of the Birds of Aristophanes, Act. I. Sc. VI. 

2 Liv. I, ‘ill. IV 4. X. f>. Epil LXXXIX. Dionys. II. 22. til. Cic. de R. II. 9. 14. de Div. \ 

40. Pint. Num, !5. Dion Cass. 

3 Cic. de Div. I. 17. II. 28. :Vi 35. 3G de X. P. II. 4. de Legg. 11. 12, 13. de R. II. 31. 

4 Serv. ad Virg. *En. VII. 612. Cic. de Div. I. 17. 
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The Inauguratio, or solemn admission into office, was celebrated by a sump- 
tuous repast, the Coena Auguralis s. Aditialis, at which all the members of 
the College were expected to be present. 

Two individuals belonging to the same Gens could not be Augures at the 
same time, and no one could be chosen who was openly upon bad terms witli 
any member of the Corporation. * 

The office of Augur (Auguratus^ was for life. A person once formally 
admitted could not, under any circumstances, be expelled — Htmore illo nimqnam 
privari poterant, licet maximorum criminum convicti esseni (Plin. Epp. IV. 8. 
Pint. Q. E. 99.) 

3. Quindecemviri Sacrorum. 

The prophetic books purchased by King Tarquin from the Sibyl, and hence 
termed Libri Sibyllini, were consigned to the custody of a College of Priests, 
whose duty it was to consult tliem (libros inspicere s. adire) when authorized 
by a decree of the Senate, and to act as the expounders (interpretes) of the 
mysterious words. The number of tiiese Oracle-keepers was originally two, but 
ip B.C. 369, was increased to ten, of whom, after B.C. 367, one half were 
chosen from the Plebeians, and by Sulla was increased to fifteen. ^ Their title 
was of a general character, being Dunmviri a. Xviri s. XVviri Sacrorum s. 
Sacris faciundis, and in early times their duties were not confined to the custody 
and e.xposition of the s.rcrcd volumes, but they were, in certain cases, intrusted 
with the task of carrying out the injunctions found therein, and in the oelebratioi 
of various rites. Thus we find them t.aking charge of Lectisternia, of the fes- 
tival of .4pollo, and of other solemnities — Decemviros Sacris faciundis, Car- 
minum Sihyllae ac Fatorum popidi Indus interpretes, antistites eosdem Apolli- 
naris sacri caeremoniarumgua aliarum Plcbcios ridemus. ’ 

4. Fpnlones. 

The superintendence of banquets in honour of the Gods, according to the 
arrangements of \unia, foimed ptirt of the duty of the Pontifees — Qinim cssent 
ipsi a Xnma id etiani Hind Indnnnn cpnlare sarrifeinm fiirerent instituti — 
and we have stated above, that the Lectisternia were frequently conducted 
by the Duumviri or Dccemiiri Sacrorunu Butin B.C. 196, in consequence 
of the pressure caused by tlie multitude of ceremonial obserr-ances — propter 
multitvdineni sacrijiciorv m — a new Coiqioration of three priests was instituted, 
to whom was committed the regidtttion of sacred Epidue, and who were hence 
called Trinmviri'Epnlones. The number was subsequently increased, probably 
by Sulla, to seven, by Ca?sar to ten, while under Augustus and his successors it 
would vaiT, but they are usually designated by the style and title of Septernviri 
Epulunes. In common with the Pontifices and other higher priests, they bad 
the right of wearing the Toga Praetexta. * 

There were several other inferior Collegia Sacerdotum, not attached to any 
one particular deity. The names and functions of these we shall notice very 
briefly. 

1 Liv. XXX. JO. Cic. ad Fam. III. 10. VII. 2S. ad Alt. XII. 13. It. IS. BruL 1. Varro R. R. 
ni. 6. Plin. H. N. X. 2.3. Suet. Cal. 12. Claud. 22. 

2 Liv. V. la VI. 37. 42. Cic de Div. L 2. ad Fam. VIII. 4. Tacit. Ann. XL II. Suet. Cmea. 

79. Dion Casa XLIV. 15. LIII. i. 

S Liv. X. 8. comp. V. 13. XXII. 10. 

4 Cic. de Orat. III. 19. Orat de Harusp. resp. 19. Liv. XXXIIL 42. Tacit Ann. IIL 64. 
Lncan 1. 602. AuL Gell. L 12. Paul. Diac. 8.V. Spolonos p. 78. 
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Fratres A rvales. A college of twelve priests, whose institution is connected 
with the earliest legends relating to the boundaries of the city. It is geneially 
believed that their duty was, each year on the 15th of May {Id. Mai.) to pro- 
pitiate those Gods upon whose favour the fertility of the soil depended, by a 
sacridce termed Ambarvale Sacrum, the victims offered {Husliae Anibarvales) 
being driven round the ancient limits of the Koman territorjL In this manner 
the fields were purified (luslrare agros.) A portion of one of the Litanies 
employed by this priesthood is still extant, and is regarded as the most ancient 
monument of the Latin language. Private Ambarvalia were celebrated by the 
rustic population in various localities, for the purification of their own districts, 
and some scholars maintain that the Ambarcale Sacrum, was in all cases a 
private rite. There is certainly no conclusive evidence that it was ever offered 
by the Fratres Arvales. ■ 

Rex Sacrorum s. .Sacrificus s. Sacrijiculus. This, as we have already had 
occasion to point out, (p. 107,) was a priest appointed upon the expulsion of the 
Tarquins, to perform those sacred duties which had devolved specially upon the 
Kings. The title of Rex having been retained in the person of this individual 
from the feeling that holy things were immutable, a certain amount of dignity 
was unavoidably associated with the office; but the greatest care was taken that 
no real power, religious or secular, shoidd be in any way connected with the de- 
tested name. The Rex Sacriticulus w.as necessarily a Patrician, was nominated, 
it would seem, by the Ponti/ex Maximu.i, or by the College of Pordijicc.^!, and 
was consecrated in the presence of the Cnmitia Calata. He held his office for 
life, and took formal precedence of all other priests, but was placed under the 
control of the Poiiti/cx Maximu.‘!: the tasks assigned to him were for the most 
part of a very trivial character, and he was not permitted to holil any other 
office, civil, military, or sacred. His wife, by whom he was as.sisted in certain 
rite.s, was styled Regina, and his residence on the Via Sacra was known as the 
Regia. 

Although this priesthood was of small importance, and was so little coveted 
that towards the close of the republic it fell into abeyance, it was revived under 
the empire, and existed down to a very late period. ’ 

Haruspices or Extispices, whose chief was termed Summus Haruspex, pre- 
sided over that very important department of Divination in which omens were 
derived from inspecting the entrails of victims offered in sacrifice. Their science, 
termed Haruspicina s. Harttspicum Disciplina, was derived directly from 
Etruria, and those who practised it were said Haruspicinapi facere. The 
inferiority of the Haruspices to the Augnres is clearly indicated by the fact, 
that while the most distinguished men in the State sought eagerly to become 
members of the latter college, Cicero speaks of the admission of an Haruspex 
into the Senate as something unseemly. ’ 

Fetiales, * a college of Priests s.aid to have been instituted by Xnma, consist- 
ing, it would appear, of twenty members, who presided over all the ceremonies 
connected with the ratification of peace, or the formal declaration of war, 


1 A most elaborate investiyation with regard to the origin and duties of the Frntret Arvnht 
is to be found in the work of Marini, published in nys.under the title Atti v monumeiiti d. fra- 
telli Irvah, &c. Aul. Cell. VI. 7. Flin. H.N. XVIII. 2. Tibullus. II. i. 1. Vircr. Georg. I. 
345. Macrob. S. III. 5. Paul. Diac. a. r. Ambnronlf^ Ho\tiae, p. 5, and the note of Mueller. 

**LiV. II. 2. III. .ID. VI. 41. XL. 42. Dionjrs.I\. 74. V. I. I’lut. Q. R. ft), b'est. s. v. Sacri^ 
p. 3)8. Varro L.L. VI § 13. 28. 31. Macrob. S. I. 15, Aul. Gell. XV. 27. Serr. ad 
vira Xn VIII, 654. Orat. prt dom. 14- Ovid. Fast I. 21. 3J3. V'. 727. 

S Cic. de Div. L 2. IL 12. 18. 24. ad Fam. VI. 18 

4 Frequently written Feciales. The orthography and etymology are alike uncertain. 
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including the preliminary demand for satisfaction, (re.? repetere,') as well as thfl 
actual denunciation of hostilities (C/ari^a^io.) Their chief was termed Pater 
PatraiuSy and was regarded as the representative of the whole Roman people in 
taking tlie oatlis and performing the sacrifices whicli accompanied the conclusion 
of a treaty. When despatched to a distance for this purpose they carried with 
them certain sacred herbs called Verbenae or Sagmina, which were gathered on 
the Capitoline Hill, and wiiich were considered as indispensable in their rites, 
and they took also their own flints for smiting the victim; thus at the close of 
the second Punic War — Fetialcs qnnm in Africam ad /ucdu.-i feriendum ire 
inherentur^ ipsifi postidantibus^ Senatus-consultum in haec verba factum est: 
Ui privos lapides silices, prirasque verbenas sectim fervent: nti Praetor 
llomanus his imperarct^ ut foedus ferirent^ illi Prae.torem Sagmina poscerent. 
Herhae id genus ex arce sumtum dari felialibus solet (Liv. XXX. 43.) ^ The 
inferiority of the Fetialcs to the four great Colleges is distinctly laid down in 
Tacitus, Ann. III. 64. 

Curioncs. Of these, tlurty in number, as well as of the Curio Alaxhmis^ 
who was chief over all, we have already had occasion to speak (p. 88). The 
ordinary Curiones were elected each by the Curia over the rites of -which he 
presided, the Curio Maximus seems originally to have been elected by the 
Comitia Curiata, but in later times by the Comitia Centuriata or Tributa. 
The Curio?ies and the Curio Maximus must, in the earlier age.«, have been all 
Patricians, but in B.C. 210, when the political significance of the Curiae had 
passed away, a Plebeian was, for tiie first time, chosen to fill the office of Curio 
Maximus.^ 

We now proceed to consider those Priests whose ministrations were confined 
to particular Gods. Tlie most important were — 1. Flami/us 2, Salii. 
3. \\<!talis, 

1 . F/amiut'!. 

Flamincs was a general name for certain Piiests \\ho<=c ?er\i('{'s A\ere appio- 
printed to one deity. There -were in all liftcoi Flamincs^ three Flamines 

instituted hyXiima, who were at all time-* clio<;en from tiio Patricians, and twelve 
AIi)iori-'< F/amines, who might be taken from tlie Plebeians. The Flamines were^ 
it would appear, originally nominated by the ('ondtin Curiafa, but after the 
passing of the Pex JJomida (p. -ni) by tlie Comitia Tributa in the manner 
described above. Tliey were then prc6ente<l to and received by (capti) the 
Pontifw Maximus, by wliom, with the assi'-tance of the Augurcs, their conse- 
cration (Inanguratio) was completed, and under ordinary circumstances they 
held office for life. The three Afaioi’es Flamines were — 1. Flamcn Dkdis^ the 
priest of /or/v. 2. Flamen Martialis^ ihe: pnast of Mars. '6. Flamen Quiri- 
nalis. the priest of Quirinus. First in honour w'as the — 

Flamcn Dialis. Xo one was eligible except the son of parents who had been 
united by Confarreatio, (p. 29").) a condition which applied probably to all the 
Maiorcs Flamines. ^Vhen a vacancy occurreil, three qualified cainlidates were 
named {nominati — creati — dr'itinati) by the Comitia, and fiom these tlie new 
Flanien Dialis was selected {capius) by the Poutifex Maximus. He was 
assisted in his duties by a wife to whom he had been united by Confarreatio^ 

■l Liv I. 24 3'2. X 4.5 XXXVT 3 Oionys. 11.72 Cic dc Lezg. II 9 Varro L.L V. 

5 86. Non Marcell. s. v. Ft'tinle^ p. 36J. ed. CerL Aul. Gell. XVL 4. Flin. H. N. XXIL 2. 

S Dionys. 11. 23. Liv. XXV IL 8.' 
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and who was termed Flamimca. Her aid was indispensable, and he was pro- 
hibited from marryinp; twice, so that if the Flamhiica died her husband was 
obliged to resign. Tiie privileges of the Flamen Dialis were numerous and 
important. As soon as he was formally admitted he ■was emancipated from 
parental control, (Patria Poiestas, p. 291,) and became 
Sui luris. He was entitled to a seat in the Senate, used 
the Sella Curiilis, and wore the Toga Praetexta, but 
when sacrificing assumed, in common witli other Flamines^ 
a robe called Lama. His cliaracteristic dres.s was a cap 
of a peculiar shape, termed Alhogaleriis., of which we 
annex a representation, and which it will be perceived, 
like the cap of all the higher priests terminated in a sharp 
point, formed of a spike of olive wood wrcatlied round 
with white W’ool. This peak was the Apex^ a word 
appbed frequently to denote the head-dress of any priest. 

To counterbalance tlie advantages which lie enjoyed, 
tlic Flamen Dialis was fettered by a multitude of restric- 
tions and ceremonial observances enumerated by Aldus 
Gellius (X. 15.) Of those the most important was, that 
he was not permitted to quit the city oven for a single 
niglit, and hence could ne\er undertake any foreign 
command. 

The office of Flamen was interrupted for seventy-six ycais, from the 

death of Merula in IbC. 87 until tlic consecration of Servins Maluginensis iu 
B.C. 11. Tlie duties during this interval were discharged by the Pontifex 
Maximus. 

With regard to tlie Flomines Mhiores we are acquainted with the names of a 
few and nothing more, the attributes of the deities to whom some of them were 
attached being in several instances quite unknown. Tims we hear of the Flamen 
Pomonalis — Carmentalis — Floralis — Volcanalis — VolturnaUs--—Furinalis — 
Palatualis — Falacer^ &c. ; ‘ but in what relation they stood to eacli other wa 
cannot distinctly ascertain. 

2. Salii. 

In addition to the Flamen Martialis., a college of tw’elve priests of ^^ars 
Gradieus, was instituted by Numa. They w'ere all chosen from the Patricians, 
and to their custody the tw'clve holy shields, called Ancilia., one of- which was 
believed to have fallen from heaven, ■were committed. Every year, on the 
Kalends of March, and for several days following, they made a solemn progress 
through the city, chanting hymns {Saliaria Carmina) called Axamenta, and 
dancing sacred war dance.s — whence tlie name of Salii. On these occasions 
they were arrayed in an embroidered tunic, on their heads w’as the conical priest’s 
cap, on their breasts a brazen cuirass, swords by tlicir sides, spears or long wands 
in their right hands, while in their left they boro the Ancilia^ which were some- 
times suspended from their necks — Salios duodecim Marti Gradivo legit 

1 With rejrard to the Flmnen Di-ths and other see Lit. I 20. V 5'? Fpit XIX. 

XXVIL 8. XXIX. 3H. XXX 2fi. XXXI. 50. XXXVil. 5!. Tacit. Ann III 58 71 IV. 16. 
Dionys II 64 Pint Nuro 7 Q. R 39 43. 107 108. Cic de Lepj? II 8. Brut. I 14 Philipp. 
11. 43. Orat prodom 14 Velleius II 20. 22. 41 Suet. lul. 1. Octar. 31 Val Max. I i 2 4 
VI. ix. 3 IX. xii 5 Dion Cass LIV. 36 Gaius 1.5 112. 130. Aul Cell X. 15 XV 27, 
Varro L.L V. § 84 VII. 5 44 Fest. s t ^f/rjym/r/'t/ie'nf/iionu p. 154 Paul. Diac s.v. A/atoret 
F/aminetp. 151. Serv. ad Vlrg. iCn. IV. 262. VIII '6t)4. 
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(sc. Xoma) tumcaeqiie pictae insxgne dedit, et super tunicam aeneum pcctort 

tegumen: coelestiaque arma^ quae Aucilia 
adpellantury ferre^ ac per urhem ire 
canentes carrnina cum tripudiis iussit. 
Annexed is a denarius of Augustus, on the 
reverse of wliicli are represented two of 
the Ancilia^ with an Apex between them. 
The splendour of the banquet by wiin h the 
solemnities teriiiinatcd i.s commemorated 
both by Cicero and Horace, and indeed the 
phrases Snlinres daprs and Epuluri Solinrem in inodum seem to have passed 
into a proverb. Different members of the colie^e bore the titles of Praesul, 
Votes, and Magi^ter. 

In addiiifai to the twelve Salii instituted by Xuma, to whom the Ancilia 
were consigned, and wliose s-anoluary was on the Palatine, twelve other fSalii 
were instituted by Tullus and these had their sanctuary on the Quiri- 

nal. Hence, for the sake of distinction^ the former were sometimes designated 
Salii Palatini, the latter Salii Agonales s. Agonenses s. CoUiniA 

3. Ves tales. 


f iiaiiiatfoB. IVainb«ra«— TTie wei^ the Virgin Priestesses of Testa, 

instituted we are told by Numa, although the legends with regard to the founda- 
tion of the city imply the existence of a similar sisterhood at Alba Longa. Two 
were originally chosen from the Ramnes, two from the Tiiies, and, subsequently, 
two from the Luceres, making up the number of six, which ever aftenvards 
remained unchanged. 

<|naij<icaiiotis. iTioiie of Elcc(ioii.~No one was eligible except a spotless 
Patrician maiden, perfect in all the members of hcr'body, between the ages of six 
and ten, the child of parents free and frce-boin, who bad been united in marriage 
by Con farreatio (p. 2r)«>,) The TcNY/r/c.s* were originally nominated by the kings, 
but under the republic and the empire by the Pontifex Mnxhnns, the technical 
phrase being capkre Virginem Wstahun. Towards the end of the common- 
wealth, in consequence of the unwillingness of parents to resign all control over 
their children, it became difficult to find individuals willing to accept the office, 
and a Lex Papia (Aid Cell. I. 12) w'as enacted, in terms of which, when a 
v.acancy occurred, the Pontifex Maximus was authorised to draw up a list of 
tuenty damsels possc.s.sing the requisite qualifications, and one of these was 
publicly fixed upon by lot. The difficulty, however, seems to have increased, in 
consequence perhaps of the rite of Confarreatio having fallen into disuse, for wo 
find that under Augustus even libertinae were admitted 

Period of .Nerrice* Doties. — The office was not neces.«arily for life, the 
length of service being fixed at thirty years. During the first ten, a Vestalis 
was supposed to be occupied in learning her duties, during the second ten in 
performing them, and during the last ten in giving instructions to the novices 
(jdiscipulae.) During the whole of this time they were bound to remain pui^ 
and unweddod. When the full period had elapsed, the Vestal might, if she 
IhOQght fit, return to the world, and even many ; but this rarely happened, and 

I Liv. L 20. 27. Pionyg. IL 70. IIL 32. Cic. de Dir. I. 20 II. 66 d© R. 11. 14. ad Att V. 9, 
Tacit Ann. IL 83. Suet Claud. 33. Capitolin vit. M. Auton 4. 21. Paul Diac. s. v Axa^ 
menta, p. 3. Quintil. 1. O. I. vi. 40. Varro L L VI. J 14. VII. § 2. 26. Virg. Mn. 280. 063, 
Hor. C L zxxvii. 2. Epp. II. i. 8U. Lucan. L 603 IX. 478. Ovid. Fast III. 387. Juv. S. IL 
126 . 
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such unions were looked upon as of evil omen. The Senior was termed Vestalis 
Maxima ; the three Seniors^ IVes Maximae. Their chief duty was to "watch 
and feed the ever burning flame which blazed upon the altar of Vesta, the 
extinction of which, although accidental, was regarded with great horror. They 
also cleansed and purified, each day, the temple of the Goddess, within the pre- 
cincts of which they lived, guarding the sacred relics deposited in the penetralia; 
and in consequence of the inviolable character of the sanctuary, wills and other 
documents of importance were frequently lodged in their hands for safe custody. 
They also occupied a conspicuous place in all great public sacrifices, processions, 
games, and solemnities of every description. 

Honoura and PriTilegc'*. — The confinement and restrictions imposed upon 
the Vestals, were fully compensated by the distinctions they enjoyed. From the 
moment of their election they were emancipated from the Putria Potestas and 
became Sui iurls. In public they were treated with the most marked respect ; 
they might go from place to place in a cliariot; in later times a Lictor cleared 
the way before them ; a seat of lionour was rescr\'cd for them at the public shows ; 
the Fasces of a 1‘raetor or Consul were lowered to do tiicin reverence; and if they 
met a criminal on his way to execution, he was reprieved. 

Puni<»iiitioiif>4 for violation of Out;'. — The Vc.'tals were uiidcr the control 
and subject to the jurisdiction of the Pontifex Maximus. Tlie two great offences 
which exposed them to condign pimWuncnt were — 1. Permitting tlie sacred fire 
of Vesta to be extingui.'^hcd througli neglect. 2. Bicaking their vow of chastity. 
In the first case the culprit was puni.'hcd with stripes inflicted by the Pontifex 
Maximus; in the .second, a terrible fate was reserved for the guilty one. Slie 
was buried alive in a spot calie<l the C am/ms Scclefatus^ close to the Porta 
Collina (p. 

Of less importance than tlie preceding were the — 

Luperci^ a very ancient Corporation, instituted, it is said, by Numa, who, on 
the 15th of February in each year, celebrated the festival of the Lupercalia in a 
sacred enclosure on the Palatine called Lupercal, the animals sacrificed being 
goats and dogs. The Luperci then stripped themselves naked, tlirew the skins 
of the slaughtered goats over their shoulders, and with tliongs in their hands 
cut from tlie hides, ran through the most frequented parts of the city, smiting 
all whom they encountered, tlie blow being believed to possess a purifying influ- 
ence. Marcus Antonins is taunted by Cicero with having exhibited himself in 
this guise when Consul, and this was the occasion wiien he offered a diadem to 
Cassar. The Lupercal was popularly supposed to mark the den of the w'olf 
which suckled Romulus and Kemiis ; and the later Romans considered that the 
ceremonies belonged to tlie worship of the Arcadian Pan. The Luperci were 
divided into two Colleges, termed respectively the Fahii s. Fabiani and the 
Quinctilii s. Quinctiliani. The legend invented to account for these names will 
be found, together with many other details concerning the Luperci and the 
Lupercalia, in Ovid. Fast. II. 267 — 426. comp. V. 101. ^ 

1 On the Vesfatet, see Liv. I 3 20. IV. 44. VIII 15 XXIT 57 XXVI 1 XXVIII. 11. Pint 
Num 10. Tib Gracch. 15 Q. R 97. Dion Casa XXXVII 4.5. XI.VII 19 XLVIII. 37 4S. 
LIV. 24 LV. 22. LVI 10 LXV. 18 LXVII 3. LXXVII fragro. Peiresc. XCI. XCIL 
Vai. Max I. i. 6. 7. V. ir 6. Cic de Legg. 11. 8 12. pro Muren 35 Ovid Fast III. II. IV. 

639. Tacit. Ann. I. 8 III 64. 69. IV. 16 XI 32 Hist. III. 81. IV .51 Suet lul 83. Octav. 

SI. 44. 101. Tib. 2. 76 Vitell 16 Domit. 8. Senec. Controv VI de Vit. beat 29. de Provid. 
ft. Gaiua I. § 145 Plin Epp IV, 11. Aul. GelL 1. 12. VI 7. X. 15. Festus s.v. /^rodrum 
rtr/rmt-r Veytalif, p. 241. Scelenifut Can, put, p 333. 

3 See also Virg iEn VIII. 343, and note of Sergius Liv. T 5. Cic. Philipp II .34. Plat 
Caes. 61. .suet lul 79 Octav. 31 Paul DiAC. s.y. Faviani el Quintiham p. B"!. Fest. p. S57L 
whose text is much mutilated in this place. 
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Potitii et Pinarii. — These, according to the legend, were two illustrious 
families dwelling nigh tlie Palatine at the time when tlie rira j\Iaxiina was 
raised to Hercules by Evander, and were by him appointed to minister at that 
shrine. Of tliese, the Pinariiy who became extinct at an early epoch, were, 
from the first, through their own neglect, inferior to, and merely assistants of, the 
Potitii^ who for many ages continued to act as priests of the Hero-God — Potitii 
nh Ei'andro edocti^ amtstites sucri eius per rnuUas aetates fuerunt (Liv. I 7.) 
But in B. 0.31:2, having, by tlie advice of j^ppius, the Censor, given instructions 
to public slaves, in order that they might delegate to them the performance of 
the sacred rites, the whole race {{jenna oinnc) was cut off in one year, and 
Appius himself, not lung afterwards, was stricken w’ith blindness. ^ 

Sodah s Titii. — Tliere was in ancient times a College of Priests bearing this 
apjiellation. Tacitus in one place (Ann. 1 . 54.) says that they were instituted 
by Titus Tatius for the purpose of keeping up tlie Sabine ritual, (reiinendis 
Sahijiorum sacris^) and in another, (Hist. II. 95.) that they were instituted 
by Romulus in memory of Tatius. The account of Varro is totally different 
(L.L. V. § 85. comp. Lucan. I. 602.) The Titii Sodales are said to have 
suggested the idea of the 

iSodales Augustales^ first instituted A.D. 14 , in honour of the deified Augustus, 
the number being twenty-five, of whom twenty-one were taken by lot from the 
leading men of the state, and Tiberius, Drusus, Claudius, and Germanicus were 
added to make up the number (Tacit. Ann. I. 54.) Similar Colleges were insti- 
tuted in honour of other emperors, so that we read in inscriptions of Sodales 
Claudiales, Sodales Flaviules^ Sodales Tidales Plaviales^ Sodales Hadrianales, 
&c. In addition to these Corporations, wc find that a single individual priest 
also WMS sometimes nominated, wiio, under tlie title of Flamen AvgustaliSy 
devoted himself to similar duties. ^ 

General Remarks on the Roman Priests. 

Several points connected with the Roman Prir.-'ts descivo particular attention. 
Some of thc.^e can bo inferred from the statement.s made above, but it may bo 
useful to cxiiibit them in one view. 

1. They did not form an cxcliii^ive class or caste, nor was any preliminary 
education or training requisite. Pei.-=^oiis were elected at once to the highest 
offices in the prie-sthood w’ho had never before perfunned any sacred duties. 

2. Sacred and Civil offices were not incompatible, but might beheld together. 
Thus P. Licinius Crassus being Ponti/ex j\Iaximns., was also Censor in B.C. 210 
(Liv. XXVII, 6.) Q. Fabins Pictor was Praetor and Flamen Quirhudis in 
B.C. 189, (Liv. XXXVII 50;) and of the two Consuls in B.C. 131, P. Licinius 
Grassus was also Pontifex Maximus^ and L. Valerius Flaccus w’as Flamen 
Mortialis. 

8. Tw'o of the higlicr priesthoods mitrlit be held together. Thus Ti. Sem- 
pronius Longus was in the same year (B C. 210) chosen Ai/gnr and also JVfzV 
Saens /aciundis, (Liv. XXVIL 6 ;) Q. Fabins Maximus, who died in B.C. 203, 
was at once an Augur and a Pontifex., (Liv. XXX. 26 ;) C. Scrvilius Gemi- 
niis, who died in B.C. 180, W'as hoih Pontifex JMaximus anii Xvir Sacrorum 
(Liv. XL. 42.) 

4. Ko qualification as to age was insisted upon. Mature years were, indeed, 

I Liv. L 7 IX. 29. Dionys. I. 40 Virg. VIII. 259 and note of Serrius 
9 Tacit Ann I. 54 IIL 64. Suet Claud, t, Galb 8. Dion Cass LVI. 45. LVIll. 13. LIX. 

T— 'll. Orelli. C. I. L 3UU. 364. 2432. 918. 3186. 2761. 
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at first required (Dioiivs. II. 21.) and firr a long- period, very young men 
were seldom chosen. Thus in B.C. 204, sve aie told that Ti Seinpronius 
Gracchus was elected Augur — Admoiliim adolescens, quod tunc perrarum in 
mandandis sacerdotiis erat (Liv. XXXIX. 38 comp XXV. 5.) Again, in B C. 
196 — Q. Fabius Maximus Augur morluits est adriMdum adolesceus, priiis- 
guam ullum magistratum caperet (Liv. XXXIII. 42.) In B.C. 180, Q. Fulvius 
was chosen Ilhir Epulo while still Praetextatus, that is before he had assumed 
the manly gown; and Julius Ctesar was elected Flamen Dialis at the age of 
seventeen Velleius II. 43. Suet. lul. 1.) 

5. .411 the higher priests were originally chosen from the Patricians e.xclusively, 
bat after the Plebeians had been by haw admitted to the Pontificate and the 
Augurate, it is probable that all class distinctions were abolished, except in the 
case of the Rex Sacrijicns, the three Maiorcs Fiamines, the Salii, and the 
Virgines Vestutes, who were at all times necessarily Patricians, probably 
because none were eligible except Patrimi ct Matrimi, that is, the children of 
parents who had been united by Coufarrenlin, (p. 29.3). a rite which appears 
to have been confined to Patricians. 

6. It appears certain, that, originally, all priests were appointed by the Kings 
In the earlier ages of the republic, the members of the four great Colleges, and 
probably of all priestly College^, were nominated liy Cooptatin ; but this system 
was, in all the more im|)oitaut Corporations, set a«ide by the Lex Damttia. The 
Vestaks, and jierhaps some of the FUunens, were selected (cupkbuutur) by the 
Pontifex 2Iaximits ; some other priests were chosen (creati) by the Coinitia 
Curiata; but in cvciy ca.se, formal admi-s-iou or consecration was a ceremony 
never dispensed with, and since this could not he performed without taking the 
auspiees, it was termed luauguratio. Generally speaking, the Iiiaugureitio 
followed the election as a mattei' of course, for if the auspices were unfavourable 
at first, fresh observations were made, and fresh s.icrifices offered, until the Gods 
^vere propitiated. When Julius (ATsar, however, nas elected Flamen Dialis, 
his Inauguratio was stopped by Sulla. 

7. As a general rule, after a priest was consecrated, his office was held for 
life. In the Augurs, as stated above, the character w.as absolutely indelible; 
and we are assured by Pliny (II. N. XVIII. 2.) that the same was the case with 
the Fralres Arcales, Augustus, when he stripped I.epidus of all power, did 
not venture to deprive him of the office of Pontifex Maximus, which was retained 
by him, though in exile, until his death. One of the higher Flamens, how’- 
ever, might be forced to resign, (Val. Max. I. 1. 4.) and the Flamen Dialis 
w.as at once disqualified by the deatli of the Flaminica. A Vestal also, when 
the thirty years of her service had expired, might unconsecrate herself, (exaugu- 
rare se, ) and return to the world. 

8. In so far as formal precedence was concerned, the Rex Sacrificus ranked 
first; next c.inie the Flamen Dialis ; the Flamen Alartialis was third; the 
Flamen Quirinalis fourth ; and the Pontifex Maximus occupied the fifth place 
only. There is no doubt, however, that the Pontifex Alaximus stood first in 
real power, and exei'cised .authority over all the others. * 

III. II'oKSEip OP THE Gods. 

The worship of the Gods consisted of two parts 
A. Prayers. B. Offerings. 

1 Festus s.v. Ordo Smrdotum, p ISi Liv II 2. Epit. XIX. XXX\ IL 51. Cic. Phlliplx 
S1& Tacit. Ann. HI. 59. 
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A. Prayers. 

Prayers, for which the general term is Preces s. Pi'ccationes., might be either 
private or public, that is, they might either be oifered up by individuals on 
behalf of themselves and of their friends, or on behalf of the community at large. 
Private prayers might be of a general character, simple requests for the favour and 
protection of Heaven, (preces.,) or they might be thanksgiving for special l)eucfits 
received, {gratiarum actiones — gratvlulioncs^) or they might be appeals to the 
deitv. entreating him to avert or stop some calamity impending or in progrC'S 
(ohsecrationes.) Wlien prayers had reference to the future, they ^vere genci-ally 
accompanied by a promise on the part of the suppliant, that, if' his rcipie-t were 
complied with, he would perform some act in return. A prayer uf this descrip- 
tion was called Voium., the worshipper was said Vota faccrc — fuscipere — nun- 
cupare — conciperc — votis caput ohl'ujare., and to be — I oil reltylone obstnetus. 
When the prayer was accom]>Iishe<l, liC became Voti covjj/ds, and at the same 
time Voti reus s. Voti damuatus^ i.e. a debtor for his part of the obligation ; and 
in discharging this debt he was said — J’ota iolcerc — ejsvb'cre — persolvere^ 
reddere — exsequb — Voto fungi., and was then Voto liheratus. It was not 
uncommon to commit a lo/wm to writing, sucli a document being a Votiva 
Tahella.,^ and to attach it with wax to the knee of the deity addressed ; and 
hence Juvenal, (S, x. 55.) when speaking of the things which men chiefly desire, 
characterizes them as those 

Propter quae fas est genua incemre dconim. 

Public prayers, termed SuppUcationcs s. SuppUcia^ were offered in the temples 
thrown open for tlic purpose, or, occasionally, in the streets, and were a<ldioj^scd 
sometimes to one, souR-times to .sc\cral <li\initics, accouling to t]\L' (dictum of 
tiie Senate, of the magistrate, or of the piicst by whom tiiey were ordained. 
They might he either obsccraliours or gi atulatumes., and were not unficqucntly 
comhined with the feast called a LiClusUrnium.- 

Snpjilicotio is often employed in a restrictc<l sense t(» denote a public thanks- 
giving', voted by tiie Senate in honour of a \ictoiy achieved by a (Icneral at the 
head of his army, and such P>upplicatio., c^'pccially towards the close of the 
republic, was very frequently the fiircninncr of a Triumjiii (Cic. ad Tarn. XV. 5.) 
The period during whicli tlie lcs^ivitie^ woic to continue was fixed by the 
Stnalus-Cons’dtum., ami was understood to bear a relation to the importance of 
the exploit and the character of the commander. In the earlier ages, one, two, 
or three days were common ; upon the taking of Veii the Snpplicatio lasted for 
four — Senatus in quatriduum, (pwt dierum nullo ante hello., suppUcationcs 
decendt (Liv. V. 23.) Subsequently five days became not unusual, but towards 
the close of the commonwealth we hear of SuppUcaticnes extending to ten, 
fifteen, twenty, forty, and even fifty days.^ On one occasion only was a thanks- 
giving of this nature decreed in honour of a citizen holding no military command, 


I TabtUa, or Tabula Totva, may also denote a picture hung up in a temple in discharge of 
a Votum: such were offen vowed by th«* mariner in the hour of danger, and afterwards 
Resented to commemorate his escape. So Fotivux iangttii—Tutvn turenca—Vottva turn— 
Fotira cormina — F . , , .... ' various kinds promised by a vow. 

Numerous Exa • e found in Livy, e g III 7. V. 21. VII 28 X. 

23. XXI Gi. XXII \ ■ 1 • V XXX. 17. 42. XXXL 8. 22. XXXVIII. 36w 

XL. 28. XLL 28. XLV. 2. 

3 Liv. XXX. 21. XXXIIT. 24 XXXV 40. Cic. de prov. cons. 10. 11. Philipp. XIV. 11. 14 
Caes. B. G. IL 3a IV. 38. VII. 90. isuet. Caes. 24. 
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(togatus^) of Cicero, namely, after the suppression of the Catiliuarian con-r 

apiracy. ^ 

Forms observed in Prn>ing. — When an indivitlual was al)Oiit to give 
utterance to a prayer, he covered his head with his garment, raised Ins right 
hand to his lips, (hence the verb «rforo,) made a coin])lete turn with his body, 
moving towards the right — in adoramlo dextram ad oacidum rcfcrimiis totunt^ 
que corpus circumaijimus - — and sank upon his knees, or prostrated himself to 
the earth, liis face towards the East, or if in a temple, towards tlie sanctuary, 
and at the same time laid hold of the horns of tlie altar, or embraced tlie knees 
of the God. In the act of pra\er the hands were turned up or down according 
as the deity addressed was one of the celestials, or belonged to the nether 
world. 

Wor<N of ehc Pra3<‘r — The utmost importance was attached to tf ^ phrase- 
ology employed, because it was universally belie\ed that the words themselves 
possessed a certain efficacy altogether independent of the feelincf? entertained by 
the suppliant Hence, when a maiiistrate wa« otfcrincr up a public prayer for the 
whole community, he was uMiallv attended by one of the Pouilfrcs ^\l 10 dictated 
{pracire nrla) the jir-'pcr rvjnc'shm^, f<>r any mistake in this respect might Imve 
entailed the wrath ol hoaNcn upon ilie wliolo 8tate. It na-s the practice to call 
in the frst place upon damt', as the power whopiesidvdovcrthc beginning of all 
thlni:”^: tlini iip"ii Jupitci, ,as loid Mijciano; thou ujjim the God or Gods 
specially addics-od; and, tinally. to wind up Iw an invocation of the ^>hoIe 
lioavciily Im-t. nr itf all \\ho pic.'idcd over >om<-' ]iaiticular dipintinoiit of nature, 
as win'll A’iigil, at the openimr ofhi' Ge*>rgics. afici naming t!,o cliiof jiiUroiis of 
the lahnius of the hndiamlman. conclu<lc> by an apjical to — iKiuqnc 
onuirs s(/(diuin ana limi. Morc'ivci, wlion a God had .several titles, 

these were carefully enumerated, lest that one might have been passed over in 
n'hich he principally deliglitcd — Matulinc patcr^ sen lane Uhentius audis — and 
the per.'ion who prayed usually guarded lumsclf against the consequence of 
omission by adding — aut quocuuque alio nomine rite vocaris — or some 
such phrase. 

B. Offerings. 

Offerings to the Gods may be classed under four Iieads, — 

1. Those which were of a permanent character, the Donnria of the Romans, 
the eiux^7}p.a.rx of the Greek.s. 2. Those wliich passed away and were 
destroyed at the very moment when they were offered to the deity, such were 
properly termed Sacrificia. 3. Banquets {Epulae.) 4. Games [Ludi') 
i>oiinria. — These were gifts presented to the Gods and deposited in their 
shrines, by individuals or by public bodies, or by wiiole nations, who thus hoped 
to give efficacy to their prayers, to display their gratitude for henehts received, 
or to ftillil a vow. Tlie tilings de«l:c:itfd were of a very multiffirit)us character ; 
any object remarkable for its beauty, its rarity, or its magniificeiicc, being 
regarded as an acceptable present. In this way the Temples of Greece and 
Rome, especially of the foiTner, wore crowded with gorgeous statues, pietiiros, 
tapestri', liciily chased plate, and other co.stly works of art, wliile a considerable 
portion of the plunder gained in war was almost invariably di'jiosed of in this 
manner. Frequently, however, Donaria pos.sessed no intrimsic v.due, and ser\'ed 


l Cic. in Cat. TII 15. IV. 10 pro Swll. an. in Pison 1 Philipp II. 6. Qtuntil U 16, 
a Plin. H. N. XXVllI. o. comp. Plaut. Cure. I. i 70. Suet. Vitell. 2. Macrob S. IIL 2. 
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merely to commemorate some remarkable epoch in the life of the worshipper, 
when he felt peculiarly called upon to acknowledge the power and sue for the 
protection of tiiC God. Thus boys when they as.«iimed tlie manly gown {Toga 
virilis) hung up to the LartSy the Bullay which had served as an amulet to 
save their childhood from the terrors of the Evil Eye; maidens when entering 
upon womanhood dedicated their dolls {Pupae) to Venus: the sliipw'recked 
sailor suspended his drippin<y garments in the shrine of Neptune, and fixed to the 
walls a picture representing his disaster;* while the convalescent who had been 
relieved from a gno\ous malady, placed in the temple of Aesculapius a Tabula 
VotivOy detailing the symptoms by which he had been afflicted, and the process 
of cuie, or, if the affection liad been external, a model of the diseased member 
executed in the piccious metai'^. 

Pouaria does not occur in the singular number. Judging from tlie analogy 
of Sacrarium^ Lararium^ an<l similar words, it must signify properly a ncep- 
tacle for giftSy that portion of temples set apart for gifts, the 6-naccv^ol of the 
Greeks, and in fact, in the purest authors it is employed iii the general sense of 
a temple or an altar, e.g. — uris := Impa7'ibus ductos alia ad douarin ciirruff 
{Virg. G, III. 633.) — Si tna contigimus manibus donaria ptiris (0^id. Fast. 
III. 335.) 

Sacrificin.— Sacrifices, properly so called, may be divided into two classes, 
according as the objects offered were inanimate or animate, that is, bloodless or 
bloody sacrifices. 

Bloodless offerings consisted for the most p.art of the first-fruits of the earth, 
{frugum primitiae,) of flowers, cakes, {Uba,) honey, milk, wine, salt, and above 
all, frankincense, (ins,) for without the perfumed smoke arising from fragrant 
gums no sacred rite was regardc«l as complete and acceptahle. 

Bloody offerings consisted of animals of all kinds, whicii were put to death 
with certain solemnitie®. and were cornpreliended under the general de.sisrnations 

Victimae or 7/fw//Vo’. Thc.«c were u'^ually the ordinary domestic animals, 
oxen, sheep, goats, and swine, but ^ar^»us other lining (rcatuios urro offered, 
and even human victims, in the cailicr ages at lea^t of firecoe and home, were 
by no mean's uncommon.- Full grown victim.'?, such a-^ bnlN. cow.?, lams, cw’cs, 
boars, and sows, were termed //o.s/me J/o/om; those which liad not come to 
matuiity, such a> calves, lamb.?, kids, or young pigs, Ilostkie larkntcs (Cic. de 
Legg. II. 12. Liv. XXII. 1.) Particular animaU w'crc believed to be particularly 
grateful to particular God.s; the bull, for example, to Jupiter, the goat to 
Bacchus, the sow to Ceres, the ass to Priapus, and a knowdedge of all matters 
connected with the sex, age, colour, and otlier circumstances which rendered 
each victim an appropriate offering to tlie power which it was wished to pro- 
pitiate, formed an important department of priestly lore — lam illud ex institutis 
Pontificum et Hariispicum non mntandum est, quihis hoHiis itnmolandtun cui~ 
(pie Deo, cui maiorihua, cut lactentihvs, cui maiuhnSy cui feminis (Cic. de Eegg. 
II. 12. compare the quotation from Livy, in p. 376). Upon ordinary occasions 
only one animal was sacrificed at once, but sometimes large niimber.s of the same 

1 Thus Horace, when congratulating himself on escape from danger of another kind, ex- 
claims figuratively — Me Tabula iacer = Vottva paries indicat uvida = Suspendisse potenti = 
Fedimenta marts Deo C. I t 13 

2 There seems to be little doubt that as late as B C.21R, four human beings— GaZ/ture? 

Oraecus et Gni^ca— were, in order to propitiate the Gods, buried alive in the Forum Boartnyn 
where similar rites had been performed at an earlier epoch (I.iv XXII 57.) The immolation 
of two of the soldiers of Julius Ciesar to Mars, narrated by Dion Cassius, (XLII. 24.) ought 
perhaps to be regarded as an exercise of military discipline, invested with awful sclemnitiea* 
rather than as a sacrifice in the proper acceptation of the term. 
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kind, as in the iftotrof-cIbA of the Greeks, sometimes several of different kinds, 
as in the sacrifice offered by the Romans henever purifications took place upon 
a large scale, and called SiLovetaurilia s Solitaurilia^ because it consisted of 
a sow, a sheep, and a bull. The animals selected for sacrifice were always such 
as 'vere perfect in form and free from all blemish. Bulls and heifers destined for 
this purpose were usually set apart from the time of tlicir birtli (arw servare 
sacros) and exempted from all agi'icuUuial labours (^Hostiac iniuges — intacta 
cervice iuvencae.) The victims commonly employed in the public solemnities 
in honour of Capitoline Jove were milk white steers from Umbria, and we find 
numerous allusions in the classics to the herds which fed on the banks of the 
Clituniniis, a region rendered famous bv producing this valued breed of cattle 
(e.g. luv. S. XIL 13.) 

Forint ob-scrv€«l in offering Sncrifiice. —No important undertaking, 
whether affecting the whole community, public bodies, or individuals, was ever 
commenced witlioiit offering sacrifice, and hence the division into Sacrijicia 
Pnhlica and Sacrificia Privata We shall describe the various ceicmonies of a 
Public Sacrifice offered on behalf of tlic State, many of these being, of 
course, omitted or modified in domestic and private worship. 

The persons actively engaged were — 

1. TliC individual by uiioin the sacrifice was offcied, who w^uld in this case 
be one of the CniiMd'=, a Piact«>r, a Gencial about to set out on foreign service, or 
some other high Oiiieial peisonage, acting aa icprescntalive of ll’.e j^eople. 

t?. One of tlie and, in the cU'C of saciificcs to lujiiter, 3Iars, or 

Quiriuu?, tme of the higiier by wliom the pcrhaniance of all the rites 

would be dliccted and superintended. 

3. Various assistants of the Pontlf<.x\ termed Victimarii. Por.vE, Cultrarii, 
&c., wliose duty it was to bring the victim up to the altar, to slaughter and 
dismember it, and to perform <111 the menial oftices. 

4. An llanispex to inspect the entrails. 

6. A Tibicen to play upon the flute during the progress of the rites. ^ 

6. A Praeco. 

7. In certain cases the officiating priest was assisted by a Camillus, i.e. a 
free-born youth, the son of parents who had been united by Confarreatio^ (pwer 
patrimus et matrmus.,) p. 295. 

On great occasions, in addition to the ordinaiy crowd, there would be a throng 
of Senators, magistrates, and other dignitaries. 

All who took a part in the performance of tlie rites were required previously 
to puvifv tliemselves by batiiiug in a running stream, to appear in fair white 
garments, wearing on their brows chaplets (corowac) formed from the leaves of 
the tree or plant believed to be most acceptable to the deity at whose shrine the 
act of liomage was performed. All the priests present woie on their heads the 
sacred hand of white wool, {hfjulaj) wreathed round uith ^\hite ribbons, (vittae,^ 
and a similar decoration was attached to the victim and to the altar. When all 
things were ready, the public crier (/>rncco) commanded the assembled multitude 
to preserve a solemn silence, (nt Ungvis Javeret,) the persons ofiering the sacri- 
fice "allied tlicir hands in pure water, veiled their heads with their robes, in 
ordci that no ill-omened sight might meet their eyes, while the flute-player 
(Zi/y/fC// ) played a solemn strain, in order that no ill-omened sound might fall 
upon their ea's. The victim, .adorned m ith strta and vittar^ and with gilded 

1 How infi!?pifTi«ahle the presence of Tihictnet for the due performance of sacrid rite* 
appears from the whimsical storj in Liv. IX. ZiU 
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boms, was now led up by the Popae gently to the altar, irjiossiblc witii a slack 
rope, all violence being carefully avoided, for an unwilling .^acntice believed 
to be distasteful to the Gods, and hence any reluctance on tlie part of the animal 
was regarded as of evil augurv. TJie sacrilicer then rc{)eated a form of prayer 
dictated by the Poiitifex; wine, incense, and the flour of -For. mixed vitli salt, 
{rnola — mola saha — -fj'u/fcs lAcre sprinkled upon its head, the 

words Made hoc vuio et tin p esto^ ami a thw liaiis were cut off from betv een tlie 
horns, and tliroun u])on the altar The sacriticer repeated a form of praver 
dictated by the PonUftx^ and the Popa then a>kcd the officiating: priest wlicther 
he should proceed, using the established form — -Aaone if he received the expected 
and appropriate reply — IPr Age — he stiuck down the victim ^^i^}l a mallet. 
{nialb-us,^ and then stabbed it with a knitc {calt^r.) The blood was received in 
a basin, and puuied upnii the altar, together with wine, incense, and sacred cake 
(libum — fa'ctiim.) Tlie victim was nmv cut uji, and the entrails examined by 
the Haiuspex; (exta coh^iik'J>at;) if tlie appearances presented were fivoiiraltle. 
{exta Iona,) then the sacrificer was pronounced to have presented an acceptable 
offering, (litas.'''e^) but if any tiling unusual or unnatural presented itself, (ixta 
iridia,) then it was lield necessary that another victim sliould 1 )C slaughtered, 
(sncrijicium instaia'ohatur^) and this was, if necessary, repeated until the 
desired result was obtained. The priest then spnnklcil the choicest portions of 
the entrails with meal, wine, and incense, and threw tlie whole upon the 
flames. * The portions of the victims so presented weic called — priirseda s. 
prosiciae s. abiegniina, — the pric.~t in presenting tlicm was said — exta pollnrcre 
8 . porricere s, obmm-ere—ons exta imponcre^ and all tliC eercnioiiies between 
the slaugliterincr of the victims and the .solemn pre.seritation of tlie entraiN, wore 
said to take place inter caesa d porrecta. Another piaycr or invocatinii was 
then made by the Pvnti/u, hIio linally dismi.'scd the multitude by ]unn<aincing 
the word 7 /u?£^ It would appear ili.at li«nn time to time dining llic 
ofthcMitcs, fic-Ii liitatinii.s of w ine wt re }»i *1110(1 upon the altar, and .idditiciial 
incense thrown up«'n the fiainc'*. 

'I he of tlic *i(’tini w.'is mver. mid- 1 o'dliiary <di<-innstnm-c’', conNiimcdon 
the altar, hut was i^-^ned fa* a Ihmdy lia-'t in jin\atc sacrifices, and for a 
priestly tjariijiiet '•■afn/icab.< — j- lln/t/nn) on pniilic (ura'icns. 

Th'-ic were certain di^tincth»ns obHT'cd in the f(»rms of saejiticing to the 
Celestial Gods (JJi St/pen) and to the Gnd', of the Xcthcr Wtald (Di Infcri) 

In '•acriticing to the Celestial Gods, the cciciinniios wcie pdlbrmed by day. 
dhe altar was placed upon the surface of the ground; the saciificrr was arrayed 
in white robes, and when lie prayed, raised his hands to Iieaven ; the victims 
were, it possible, white ; wben slaughtered, the neck was turned upwards, and 
the knife tlinist in from above, {^imponehatur,) the blood was poured upon the 
altar, and the entrails .alone were con'^unied. 

In sacrifices to the Gods of the Xether AVorld, (^Inferiac^) all these circum- 
stances were, as far as possible, reversed. Tlse ceremonies were perfiirmed by 
night ; the altar w as placed in a trench ; the sacrificer wore black garments, 
and prayed with his hands turned down; the victims were alwavs of a dark 
colour; when slaughtered, the head was tunicd down, and tlie knife thrust in 
from below, (snjiponehatur^) the blood was poured into the trench, and the 

1 See Cato R. R. l33. 134 139 Serv. ad Virjf iEn ix. 641 Paul Diac s v ytnctut, p 125 
Hence the verbs Mactare and Im-Molakk aroused m the K^neral sen'.e of To offer in sacrifice. 

> When sacrifice was offered to sea or river Gods, the entrails were cast into the waves Ot 
a stream. 
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wliole animal was consumed, because it was held unlawful to turn to the service 
of man any object which had been devoted to tiie infernal powers. E\en the 
libations were made in a din'erent manner. In one case, the ladle (^patera) 
'aas held with the palm of the hand turned upwards, {mann and the 

wine ■\^as poured out by a forward inclination; in the other, the hand was 
inverted, and the patera turned upside down, — the former act was termed 
Liharc. the latter Delihare. 

Wacrrd IJtciisils. — We shall jrivc a list of these, accompanied by illustrations 
of the different objects, some of >\hich have been placed at the end of Chapters 
VIII. and IX. 

Acerra s. Turihidum s,. Arcnla Tnrarki. — The box in ^^hicll incense was 
contained and brought to the altar. It must not bo confounded with the Censer 
cmjdoyed in Jewish rites, a vessel in which incense was consumed. Hor. C. 
III. \lli. '2. Virg. iEn. V, 744. Ovid. Epp. ex P. IV. viii. 39. Pers. S, II. 
5. comp Paul. Diac. s.v. p 18. Cic. de Eogg. 11.24. See (1) p. 2S3, 

s. Patella siirnifics generally a flat plate or sJialloiv saucer; but in 
coniie''ti-*n with sacrifices denotes a l.idle witli or without a handle, used for 
poiuiniT libations of wine upon the allai Many paUrar^ fonned of earthenware 
and hMuizc. have been pu'-erve«l, ami may i»e seen in all oai^ulerable collections. 
See (2) p. 28. J. 

SuiipHvbim s. SiWfii'lin.i is tUfined by Paulu" Ihacon. s v. ]) 337, tube — 
Tos jiarnilum 7iou fpin u/inin in saenjird'i Hhahatnr. It is 

vi'i\ fieipiontly rcpre'fnted on coiiH and other am bait momnnent'. and being 
alwa^s of small size, gave ri'-c to ilo- pi>arib, t.y. itaic A>'<'tii> in snnpulo^ i.e, to 
viah 7nurli ado ahont nothing Vaiio E.E. V. 124, ct a]). Non. .'i.v. Smipu^ 
viuni p. 375. od. Ceil. Cic. de Orat. II. 51. do I.egg. III. 10. See (o) p. 2iS3. 

Cinttns. — A bottle witli a long narrow neck, u^ed for the same pnr{>o<e as the 
paUxi and the .dmpuhmi. Vauo I..L V. 124. Plin. II N. X\T. 38. An 
excellent representation is given on the first of the two large coins engraved in 
the next page. 

Praefericuluni is defined to be — T'u.''* aeJieum sine ansa patens summum^ velut 
peh is quo ad sacrijicia iiUhautur Festus and Paul. Diac. s.v. p. 24S. 249. 

AsjKrqlIhun is a word not found in any classical author, but is used by 
writers on antiipiilies to denote an object very frequently represented in connec- 
tion with Roman sacrifices, and which was evidently a sort of brush used for 
sprinkling. See (4) p. 283. 

Secespita^ Culler^ 8Vczrm, all denote knives and axes employed in slaughter- 
ing and disembowelling thevictim.^. Several instruments of this kind, varying 
in shape, are frequently represented on coins and bas reliefs ; but it i'- extremely 
diflieiilt to ilechlc which of tlicm wa^ tlie Secespitan notwithstanding' the defini- 
tion, unfortunately mutilated, of it given by Festus (s.v. p. 348.) after Antestiuj 
Labeo, and by Panins Diaconu.« (.« v. p. 33*6.) Comp. Serv. Virg. .En. iV. 2d2. 
and Sueton. tib. 25. See j). 3.Mh 

On the denarius of Nero, figured in page 
240 are repre.^ented a Simpuhan, a Tiipus^ 
a Patera, and a Lituus, the first being 
generally regarded as the symbol of the 
Pontificatns. the second of A'l'n’ra/w^, the 
third of Wli'iratus, and the fourth of the 
Aupnratus. On the Denarius of Cajsar, of 
which a cut is annexed, aie represented a Simpulum^ a Securis or Dolabra, 
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an Aspergilltm<i and the Apex^ the symbol of the Flaminium. On the Aureus 
of Augustus, of which also we annex a cut, we see i\\Q Simpulum and the Lituus^ 

while on tlie reverse, tljc founder of a 
new colony is represented marking out 
the holy circuit of the walls with a 
plough. (See pp. o, 118). 

On the first of the coins figured be- 
low, which is the reverse of a large 
brass of il. Aurelius, are represented a 
Simpulum^ aLifiius, a Guttus,, an.<45- 
pergilliim^ and a Cidter or Secespita. 

On the second, which is the reverse of a large brass of Caligula, the Emperor 
is represented sacrificing at an altar placerl before the portico of a temple, with 
a patera in his hand, and witli his head covered ; (^capite velato ;) in front 
of him is a Popa^ naked to the waist, holding the \ictim, and at his side a 
Camillas, bearing, perhaps, a Prae/ericulum^ or some such vessel. 




loanees w’ere lara-o i)Intes or dishes om[*loyod at banquets and at sacrifices, 
upon which the viands or portions of the 'idiins ueic laid, as when Virgil, in 
deecribing rich soil, declares 

hie feitili« tivae. 

Hie laticis qualem paterh hbainui. et auro, 

Infant (piuni pingiiis ebur TviTbenus ad aras 
Lancibus et panihs fumantia reddhnus e.\ta, — G. II. 191. 

Banquets. — Epulum. Epnlae . — Every year, during the Lwli Pomanij 
and at other periods also, a feast termed Epulum Jnvis w'as spread in the Capi- 
tol. The statue of Jupiter was placed at tabic in a reclining posture, while 
those of Juno and Slinen'a sat upright on each side of him. Senators being 
admitted to share in the banquet. ^ jloreovcr, the temples of many Gods, pro- 
bably of all belonging to the highest class, contained couches or sofas termed 
Pulvinaria, and it was not uncommon for the Senate in seasons of great exultation 
or depression, to order the statues of some or (jf all these deities to bo laid upon 
the couches in pairs, and banquets to be served up to them, either in tlie temples 
themselves or in some place of public resort, and such a solemnity \vas termed 
Lectistemium. The first display of this kind is said to liave taken place B.C. 
899, during the ravages of a pestilence, in obedience to an injunction contained 

1 Aul. Cell. III. a XII. 8 Val. Max. IT. i. I 2. Lir. XXXI. 4. XXXIII. -I?. XXXVIII. r.7, 
CI& <ie Orat. IIL 19. Orat. de Haru^pic reap. 10. Arnob. VII. 32. Dion Cass. XLVUL 
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in the Sibylline books — Duumviri sacris faciundis^ Lectisternio tunc primum 
in urhe Romana facto^ per dies octo ApoUinem Latonamque^ Dianam et Her- 
cnlem^ Mercurium atque Neptunnm tribuSy quam amplissime turn apparari 
poteruty stratis lectis jAacavere (Liv. V. 13.) — Turn Lectisternium per triduum 
hahituviy Decemviris Sacrorum cnruntibus. Sex pulvmaria hi conspectn 
fuere: lovi ac Innoni unum: alterum Neptuno ac Minervae: iertuim Alaiti 
ac Vcjieri: qnartum ApoUiui ac Dianae : quintuni Vulcano ac Vestae: sextum 
Mercnrio ac Cereri (Liv. XXII. 10. B C. 217.) — In foris puhlicis uhi Lectis- 
ternium craty Deorum capitOy quae in lectis eraiity averterunt se (Liv. XL. 
59. B.C. 179.) 

The above passages, it will be observed, all refer to extraordinary solemnities 
of rare occurrence ; for although the first Lectisternium was celebrated in B.C. 
399, tlicie were only tlirce otijcrs during the next seventy years ; (Liv. VIIL 
25;) but it would appear that as early as B.C. 191, Lectisternia formed part 
of the ordinary worship of certain God.«, and were going on during *tlie greater 
part of the }ear — P. Cornelium Cn. /ilium Scipwnem et M\ Aciliuin Gla- 
hrionem Consnles, inito mogistratu. PatreSy priusqiiam dc provhiciis ayerent, 
res divinas facere maioribus Jin.^ths iusscrunt in omnibus fauisy in ql'IBUS- 
LeCTISTERMOI MAIOREM TAn i LM ANNI FIERI .<0LI:T . . . Cd oniuia SdCi i- 
Jicia lada fuernnty primisque I'osths jicrlitatum cst (Liv. XXXVL 1 ; the words 
printed in capitals occur again in XLIl. 30.) 

A SuppUcatio was fre‘|uemly cumbined nllh a Lcctiski niinu ; and it is pro- 
bable that the latter is alway.s implied ulien we meet with such expics-jions as — 
Decrctumy ut qninque dus circa omnia jiulvhiaria suppllcaniur (Liv. XXX. 
21.) — Quoniam ad omnia puldnaria supplicatio decreta est (Cic. in Cat. III. 
10.) — Miro certamine procerum dcccrnnntur supplicationes ad omnia puU 
vinaria (Tacit. Ann \IV. 12.) 

Sellisterniiim. — Since it was the practice for women among tlie Romans to 
sit and not to recline at meals, when a banquet was presented to female deities 
alone, it was denominated not Lectisterniumy but Scllisternium} 

Conviviuin Pullicumy a public banquet, was also a religious rite, connected 
sometimes witli a Lectisterniumy sometimes with other solemnities ; but the 
expres.sion is not always employed in the same sense. It occasionally signifies 
an exercise of hospitality on tlie part of all householders who prepared repasts, 
threw open their doors, and invited all who passed by to jiartake. Tims Livy, 
after recording the first Lectisternium in the words quoted above from V. 13, 
proceeds — Pnvaiim qunque id sacrum celebration esL Iota urhe patentibus 
ianuisy jyromiscuoque usu rerum omnium in propatulo posito iiofos lyHotosque 
passim advenas in hospitiiim ductos feruni. Again, when we read (Liv. XXII. 

1. B.C. 217) — Postremo Decembri iani mense ad aedem Saturni Roman 
immolatum esty lectistcrninmquc imperatum {etcum Icctum Senatores strarerunt) 
et conrivium publicum — it may be a matter of doubt whether the Senate 
enjoined tlie citizens in general to keep open house, or voted a sum of money 
from the public funds for a repa.^t, of which all who tliought fit might paitake at 
that festive season. Ag?.in, lovisy to which Senators w ere admitted, 

might be regarded, in a restricted sense, as a Convivhan Publicum : and iastlv, 
the magnificent entertainments given in the forum or some temple by persons of 
wealth, especially towards the close of the republic, in which huge bodies of 

1 Val. Max. II i. 'i. Tacit Ann. XV. 44 Fe&tus s v Sutfu, p 298 Ser\ ad Virg. Sik 
VIII.17G 
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their fiieruls, and sometimes the community at lar^e. u-ere the guests, fell under 
the head of Convivia Puhlica, Tliese frequently fimned of funeral 
solemnities, {epulum funebre^) as, for example, that given by Q. Maximus on 
the deatli of Africanus, to wjiieh he invited the Mhole Roman people — Qnurn 
epulum Q. Maximus Africaui ]>atnd sni nomine pftpido llomano dartt (Cic. 
pro Muren. oG ;) and that in honour of T. Licinius Crassus, who had been 
Pontifex Maximus^ of wliich Livy ?a ys (XXXfX. 4G. r..r. 18.'!)— Liciuii 
fnna'is causa visecratia //a/a. ct t/la/Zialar/s 6'A’A' jiiif/i/accntiil. et huli finichres 
per tri/liunn jacti. past liii/iis Epulum. /« tjnu, qnum Mo foro strata trirliuia 
essL/it. &c. So Julius C;usar — Ai/terd cpiil/im, ct risccrationcm ac. post llis- 
panu ns/n/i vict/n /am. duo pran/li/t ; (Siieton. C'aes. 38 :) anil in Al'iica, upon 
til e accession of Otlio— Crc.M’Cw.'.' X/rn/iis libertus Epulum plthi oh laelitiaui 
recentis imperii ohUderal (Tacit. Hist. 1. 76.) 

Ctaiiies, nii.1 ilifir C'ln.Hincmioii. — Public Games {LudV) fornied an im- 
portant feature in tiifl worship of the God-, and in the earlier age.s were always 
regarded as religions rites ; so that the words Ludi, Feriae, and Vies Festi. 
are frerpiently employed as syiionymoiis. Game.s celebrated every year upon a 
fixed day weie denominated Lu/Ji Slati. Such were the Lu/li li/m/uni s. 
Magni, held invtiriably on the 4tii of September ; the Megalesia on 4th 
April ; the Floralia on 28th April ; and many others. Games celebrated regu- 
larly every year, but on a day fi.xcd annually by the public authorities, were 
called Ludi Conceptivi. Sucii were tlie Feriae L/itiuae. The Ltuli Apolli- 
nares were Conceptici from the period of their institution in B.C 212, until 
B.C. 208, when they became .'spili. being fixed to the 5tli of July (Liv. XXV. 
12. .X.WII. 23.) Games celebrated by order of the Senate, of the magistrates, 
or of the higher priests, to oonimemoi.ite .some extraordinary event, such as a 
victory, or to avert a pestilence, wcic cidled Lu/li Imperaliii ; tJioso eclehratcd 
in fiiltilmcnt of a vow, Lt/di Votivi. lintcrtaimnents of a similar nature were 
sonictimo.s celebrated by private pcr.ions, especially at tlic ohsetinie.s of a near 
kinsman. Such wore Ludi Fuu/'hrrs .-Vnothcr cla-.sificatinn of L>//ii wa.- derived 
fiom the jdaco whore tliey were exhiliitcd and the nature of llie exhibition ; and 
this we shall adopt in the following sections. Vicued from this point, they 
may he divided into — 1. Ludi Circaises. cliariot races and other game.s exhibited 
in a t’ircii.s. 2. Ludi Scenici, dramatic cnteitainnients e.vhibitcd in a theatre. 
3. M/mera Gladiatoria. prize-figlits, which were usually exhibited in an 
Amphitheatre. 

1. Ludi Circenses. 

These consisted chiefly of Cliariot Races, a species of contest in which the 
Roman.? took special delight fiom the earliest epixths. Tradition declared that 
Romuhi.s celebrated in this manner the Consuaiia. (p. 37 1 ,) and he is said to 
have instituted also, in honour of Mans, the horse races called E/p/iria. which 
continued down to a late period, and were iielil twice a-year, on the 27th Feb- 
ruary (///. Kal. Mart.) and 14th March (I‘rid. Ld. Mart.) in the Campus 
Martius, or, when this plain was overflowed by the river, on a flat space on the 
Coelian Hill, hence termed Minor Campus. ' 

Circus Jiaximus. — In order that such shows might be exhibited with greater 

1 Liv I 9 Dionjs 1.33 II. 31. Ovid. Fast 11. R')7 111.199 .919 Auson Eclog. de feriia 
19. Tertuliian. de Spectac. Varro L.L. VI ro Paul Diac s v. Coruuatia, p. 41. s.v. £/ntiri/», 
p. SI. 1 V. Martwli* CumpM.p. 131. Serv. ad Virg. .Sn. VIII. 6.35. 
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magnificence, Tarquinius Prisciis forincil the Race Course, ever after distinguished 
as the Circus MAmrrs, in the liollow between tlie Palatine and Aventine 
called tlie Valli^ and surrounded the space with scaffoJdinir for the 

convenience of the spectators. The Circus of Tarquinius, wliich must have been 
rcpeatedh’ altered and repaired under tlie repiililic, was reconstructe<l upon a 
grander «cale bv Julius Ctcsar ; and almost everv succeeding eni])cror seems to 
have done something eitlier to increase the splendour of tlie edifice, or to add to 
the comfort of the public. ^ 

Tarquinius. we arc assured, not only con.structcd the Circus, but fii>t arranged 
the shows in a systematic Ibmi, and introduced gymnastic contests, the peiformers 
having been brought from Etruria. lie also instituted a new festival in lionour 
of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, whieh was observed with great pomp every year, 
the games represented being st\ied emphaticallv Lndi llomani, or Ludi Magrd 
(Liv. I. 35.) 

Since the fir^t Circus was constnicte<l by Tanpiinius, the name of Lndi Cir^ 
cen^'es first arose at this peiiod; and thus the L>'di Ilmnani instituted liy him 
are frequently termed Lndi Cnxrnsis. Put theic were a great 

many other festivals duiing whicli game" wore exliibiteil in the Ciicus, and 
which, although altogctiier distinct f:om the Lndi Tlvinani, wore with equal 
pri'prioty termed TjuH Cirevn^r^. TJjiis J.udi ( 'ir<\'nsi\< \^ere cxliibiti'd dming* 
the fe.'tivals of Ccrc>, {Ci.rcaUa.) <'f Apollo {Lndi ApoUuKivcs^) of Cybele, 
(^Merpth .sin Kndt of Flora, (/7o?v///V/.) and many o:!iers. 

<»f ihtf* C’iJTij*'. — 3 he most comjihtc account of the Cirnn^ 
Ma.rinin.^ is to be tbund in I>iotn>ins (III. Cy.) li is to be observed, that 
Although he refers the first eon>rruction of tlie C 'iious to Tarquinius, his description 
relates to the a])pcarancc u hicli it presented in his own times. Tlic substance of the 
passage in question is to the following etVect : Tarquinius formed the greatest of 
all tlio Circi, that wjiich is .situated between the Aventine and the Palatine. . . . 
Tills work was destined in the course of time to become one of the most beautiful 
and wonderful structures of the city. Tlie length of tlie Circus is three stadia 
and a h.-df, (about 700 yards,) and the breadth fourplethra ; (about 135 yards;) 
around it, along the two greater .«ide.s and one of the lesser, a trench (^Euripus) 
has been dug for the reception of watci\ ten feet in broadtii and in dcjitli, and 
behind this trencli a triple row of covered porticoes, one above the other, has 
been built. The lowest of these h.as .ctotie seats, like those in the theatres, of 
small elevations, but the seats in the upper porticoes are of wood. Tiie two 
larger sides of the Circus are brouglit together and imite, being connected by 
one of the shorter sides, which is semicircular in shape, so tliat the three form 
one continuous portico like an anijihitheatre, eight stadia (about 1020 yards) in 
circumfoiriice, sufficient to contain 150,000 persons. But the remaining smaller 
side being left uncovered, contains starting places arched over, which are all 
opencil at once by means of a single harrier. TJierc is also anuther covered 
portico of one story, wliich runs round the Circu.s on the ont.^ide, containing 
■vvork'hops and dwelling iiou^es above them. Tiiruiigh this portico, beside each 
work"h('>[), arc entrances and staircases for those vho come to see the shows, so 
that no crowiiing takes place among so many ten.s of thousands parsing in and 
coming out.” 

lic^^cricd Scats . — According to the desenption given in Biony.siiis of the 

I Liv I S5 Dionys III. 68. PHn. H N. XVI. 24 Suet. lul o9 Dom 5. Dion C%sa» 
LXVIIL 7. 
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Circus Maximus as constructed by Tarqiiinius, each of the thirty Curiae had a 
space assigned to it, and from these the Plebeians must Iiave been excluded. 
After all political distinctions between tlie different orders in the state had dis- 
appeared, the people seem to have sat promiscuously, until Augustus ordained 
that the front seats at all public exhibitions of every description should be reserved 
for Senators ; and places were set apart for the Equites also at the Ludi Cir- 
censes by order of Xero. * 

Area o f the Circus. — Tiie flat space encompassed by the porticoes was care- 
fully levelled, and being strewed vith sand, was called the ^Irena. The straight 
wall by which the Circus was terminated at one end had one large entrance in 
the centre, by which the solemn processions filed into the interior. On each side 
of the central entrance were smaller openings, ( Ostia,) n Inch led from the outside 
into small arched chambers called Cnrctres, where the chariots stood before the 
commencement of the race. The Carccres were closed towards the Arena by 
doors termed Chnoftra or Jlepayula, fastened by a cross bar, and so contrived 
that they could be flung open all at once, .and thus allow the chariots to dart 
forward with a fair start. The wall which contained ihe Carceres was orna- 
mented at the top with battlements, and from this circumstance is sometimes 
termed Oppidum. ■ Down the Arena, par.allcl to the two larger sides, but not 
reaching to either extremity, and nearer to the left hanil side than to the 
right, ran a low wall, the Spina, At each end of the Spina rose a group 
of three small conical pillars clustered together; these were the diletae. Between 
the Carceres and the nearest Meta, a straight line was drawn with chalk 
across the Circus ; this was variously termed Alba Linca, Creta, Calx. “ On 
the top of the Spina stood small frames or tables suppoi ted on pillars, and 
also small pieces of marble in the shape of eggs or dolphins. Tlie frames 
were the PAw/ne ,• the pieces of marble, according to their form. Oca or Del- 
pliini. Finally, Augustus erected in the Circus ifaximus .an obelisk which ha 
transported from Egypt, the same which now stands in the Piazza del Pupolo; 
and a second obelisk of much larger dimen.sions was biouglit to Italy by Con- 
stantins, and placed also in the Circus It now stands in front of the great 
church of St. Giovanni in Laterano 

The description of Dionysius, and what has been said in the last paragraph, 
will be more easily understood by referring to the ground plan in the next page, 
which is taken chiefly from a Circus of which considerable remains are still visible 
in the immediate vicinity of Rome, and which is commonly known as the Circus 
of Caracalla. Annexed to the plan are cuts from two large brass coins, one of 
Trajan, in which we clearly distinguish the obelisk of Augustus, the external 
portico, the Spina, the Metae, the Phala with its Oca, and the Temple of the 
Sun ; the other of Ealbinus, representing one of the groups of Metae. 

In addition to the Circus Maximus, we hear of the Circus Flaminius, con- 
stnicted in the Prata Flaminia by C. Flamiuiu.s when Censor, B.C. 220; of 
the Circus of Flora, which lay between the Collis Quirinalis and the Collis 
Hortnlorum ; of the Circus of Xero which occupied the ground on which St. 
Peter's now stands ; and of some others of less note; but although these differed 
from the Circus Maximus, and from each other in magnitude, we have no 
reason to suppo.se that there was any variation in the general disposition of the 

1 Suet. Octay 44 Claud 21. Ner II. Dom. 8 

J Varro L L. V. 5 na Liv. VIII 20. Suet Claud. 21. Cassiodor Var. HI. 51. 

S Cassiedor. I. c Ovid. Met. X. lofi Liv XXXVII. 27. Pirn. H.N. VUI. 65. XXXV 
17 . Senec. Epp CVIII. Hor. Epp. I. avii 7!>. 
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di6Fereiit parts. Having therefore described tlie general form of a Roman Circus, 
we may now proceed to give some account of the shows exhibited. 


G 



A. The Arena. 

I!. The Spina. 

C. The Mctae. 

D. The Juirijnis. 

E. Tlie Carceres. 

F. The .llha Linea. 
0. The Scats. 




C'bnriot nnii iiorie iCnces. — The most important and the most ancient 
portion of the .shows consisted of Chariot Races. The chariots were drawn some- 
times by four horses, (^Quailriyae.) sometimes by two, (Bigae,) and sometimes, 
though rarely, by three (Trigae.) There were races between mounted horses 
also, {Egut singulares,) and occasionally each rider had two horses, vaulting 
from one to the other (^Desullores — Egui desuUorii.') When Chariot Races 
were about to begin, Dcsultores rode round the course to announce the com- 
mencement of the sports ; and we learn from ancient monuments on which 
Chariot Races are depicted, that the chariots were frequently attended by riders, 
whose business was, in all probability, to give them assistance in case of any 
accident, and to cheer them on. ' 

Missus. Curricula . — The number of chariots which contended together in 
one race was always four, until the time ofDomitian, by whom it was increased 
to six. Each of these matches was termed a Missus, and the number of Missus 
in one day rvas regularly twenty-four, although in ancient times a twenty-fifth 
w as added, and the cost defrayed by voluntary contributions. The four chariots 
being pl.iced each in a separate Career, the signal for starting was given bv 
the President of the Games, {Editor Spectaculi,') who was usually one of the 
higher magistrates, by throwing down a napkin, (Mappa,) upon which the 
Repagula were flung back simultaneously, and the chariots dashed out. They 

J Dionja VII ^ 3 . Liv. XLIV. 9. comp. XXIII. 20. Suet. lul. 39. Tiber. 20. Claud. 21. 
Domit 4. Propert IV. ii. 35. Cassiodor. Var. IIL 51. 
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ran seven times round the Spina, keeping it ahvays on the left Iiand ; and the 
chariot u liich first crossed the Alba Lined as it completed the seventl) round waa 
the conqueror. Each circuit ivas termed a Curriculum ; and that no confusion 
might arise with regard to tiie number of circuits nhicli had been performed, at 
the termination of each round one of tlie Oca or of the Dclphini was placed on 
one of the Phalae, and then the spectators could at a glance perceive the progress 
of the race. It was of course a great ohjcct to keep close to the Spinn and to 
turn round tlie extremities as sharply as possible. Hence the accident.s which 
frequently liapitcned Iw the wheels .striking against the Meta, (as in the famous 
description of a Cliariot Jlace in the EIcctra of Sophocles, ) and hence the plirase 
in Horace — Mitaque ferrulis ivitata rath. It is almost unnecessary to add, 
.after what has been said in the preceding p,Tragraph.s, that although we may 
fairly render Carceres by the .ctartiur/ post, we can never with propriety trans- 
late M(ta as the goal or ti inning post. In modern racing there is nothing cor- 
responding to the J/eta ; and in the Circus the Alba Linea was the goal. ' 
Factiones Circi. — The drivers (Aiirigac — Agitatorcs — BUjarii— Quadrigarh 
— Factinnarii) of the chariots were distinguished from each other by the colour 
of their garments, one being always dressed in rvhile, another in green, the third 
in rod, and the foiu-th in blue. Hence, from the keenness with which different 
persons espoused the cause of the different colours, arose four parties or Factiones 
Circi, which were named respectively the Factio Alhata, the Factio Prasina, 
the Factio Russata, and the Factio feneta. The eagerness of those who 
favoured the contending colours frequently rose, as might be anticipated, to 
furious excitement and tumult, and on one celebrated occasion, at Constantinople 
in A.D. 632, produced the terrible riot and mtissacre known in history as the 
sedition, in which upwards of 30,000 persons are said to have perished. 
The progress of this appalling calamity has been depicted riilh terrible force by 
Gibbon (Chap. XL.) 

When Hnmitian introduced the practice of ni;d;ing -i.x chariots stait in c.ach 
M/.ssus, tmi new Facltone.f were nece.ssarily added, the gold and the purple — 
Factio Anrata — Factio Purpurea; but these were .soon droppcil, or, at least, 
not steadilv maintained. 

It would appear th.at the Factio Pradna, the T’iridis Pannns of Juvenal, 
was the tavoiuitc of the greater number of the Emperors, and hence most 
generally popular. ^ 

Afhleiae. — Gymnasric contests al.=o formed a part of the Lmli Circenscs , 
and as the Greeks had their wirradAor, so the Romans combined the five chief 
exercises into a Quimmertiiim, ^ consisting of foot races, (Cur.tus.) leaping, 
(Saltn.s,) wTe.'ttling, (Lncla,) throwing the quoit, (Disci iactus,) and hiuliiig 
the javelin (laculatio.') Sometimes the group was varied, and boxing 
{Pugilatus') sub.etituted for one of the .above. Youths, from the earliest times, 
were in the habit of passing a portion of each tlay in the Campus Mat tins, 
practising the.se manj; sports, as well as riding (Equitatio') and swimming, 

1 Cassiodor. Var. Ill 51. Supt Dom 4- OvM f*8 Varro ap. 'Vul GpI! TIT lo. 

Propert. IL xxv 25. Serv. ad Virg. GenrL'. HI 18 who is. howe%vr, ottiitradicted by Dion 
Cass. LIX 7 Liv. Xr.I 27 Dion Cass XLIX. 4.'? Varro R.R.1 2 Iiiv S. VI 558 I’aul. 
Diac s V. Falite,^ 88 Quintii I O. I. 5 Martial XII, 29. Suet Ner 22 

2 Suet. Dom. 7 Dion Cass LXL 6. LXVH 4 On the Prasina, see Sueton Cal. 55 Ner« 

22. Capitolin vit Ver. 4 6. luv S. XI 196 Martial. XI 33. Dion Cass. LIX. 14. LXIlt 
6. LXXII 17. LXXIX 14. On the Feneta, Sueton Vitell. 14 Martial. X 48. Dion 
LXXVII. 10 On the Aldata, Plin. H N. VIIL 65. On the Russata, Plin. H.N VII, 54. 
comp. Martial. XIV. 131. 

3 Feat, s t. p. 257. The performers were termed Qutnqaertienes. 
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(Nalatio,) while under the empire lartje courts called Gymnasia or Palaestrae 
were generally attached for this purpose to the great Thermae or public bathing 
establishments. 

I.ndn« Troiae. — A Sort of mock fight performed by Patrician yor.ths on 
horseback, well understood from the spirited description of Virgil (.Pn. V. 545 
— 603.) This show was said to have been imstituted at a very remote period, 
was revived by Julius Caesar, and cultivated under succeeding Emperors. ’ 

Piigiin. — Sham battles were also e.xhibited, in which infantry, cavalry, and 
elephants contended, the camps of the oppo.sing hosts being pitched in tlie Area 
of the Circus. ■ 

^’aiiiiiacliia. — Sea fights (Xavalia Proelid) were occasionally represented 
in the Circus, the .4rena being filled with water. Julius Ctesar, .Augustus, and 
Domitian dug ponds for this special purpose near the Tiber ; Claudius organized 
a magnificent XnitmacMa on the Lacim Fnciniis ; Xcro nsnally employed an 
amphitheatre. Observe that Xiumarhia is used to signily not only tlie sea- 
fight, but also the lake or tank in which it took place. ^ 

Venaiio. — -.As the Roman arms extended to a greater and greater di.stance 
from Rome, the productions of foreign countric.s, especially strange animals, 
were fiom time to time .shown oft' in public. Thus three elephants taken from 
PrTrhus formed a most attractive spectai le in the ti iam[ih of Curius Pentatu- : and 
142 were brought over from Sh ily in n.i ' 2.'il by Lucius Aletellu.s. and displayed 
in the Circus. Tlie populace, however, .soon dcmauiled that the wild hiaists 
should not merely be exhibited, but that they .should bo matched against can h 
otlmr or against aimed men; and to 'uch contests the term Venatiah.^ was 
■applied. The first nn/m, ))ropcily so called, took place at the games of M. 
FuK ills Nobilior, f! C. lt>6, alter which they gradually became more and more 
frei]uent, until towards the close of the re|mblii'. no Lnili Circcnscs would have 
been considered complete without its AVihl I>ca«t Hunt ; and Julius Caesar found 
it necessary to cause the Euripns to be dug as a protection to the spectators. 
Under the empire, tlie great Amphitheatres were nsnally employed for these 
shows. 

The number of animals destroyed on many occasions almost transcends belief. 

In the second consulship of Pompelus, B.C. .55, 600 lions, 410 panthers and 
leopards, and 18 elephants, were killed in five days; Julius Ctesar turned 400 
lions loose all once ; Caligula, at .a festival in honour of Drusilla, caused 500 
bears to be put to death in one d.ay : and in the games celebrated on the return 
ot Trajan from Dacia, 11,000 wild animals were butcliered. * 

Venatio Direptionis . — The elder Gordian, wlien Cluaestor, planted the .area 
of the Circus with trees, so as to resemble a Ibrest. and turned loose a multitude 
of deer, wild sheep, elks, boars, and other kinds of game. The populace were 
then invited to enter the enclosure, and cairy away whatever they could kill. 
His example was followed by I’hilip, by Rrohiis. ard by others; amu.sement3 of 
this description being styled Viiiat/ones Pinptionis. ® 


1 P!on Csss. XLIII ei. XLXsiri. -20 I.I. 22. Suet. lul 30. Octav 43. Tib. 6. Cal. IS. Claud. 
21. Nero. 7 

2 ''uot. lul 3^. Claud 21. Doin 1. 

3 Dion ra«ss. XLIII 23. XLVIIL lO LX. 33 LXI 9, LXVI 2,). Suet. Tul 39 Octav. 43, 
Tib 7i. Claud 21 Dom. 4 Nero 12, Tacit Ann. XU .'iti. XIV. 13. 

4Liv. XXXIX 22 XLIV IR. Plin. 11 N \ III 6 7.29 4(' C ic. ad Fam. VII 1. VIILS. 
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Rewards of Victory. — Branches of the palm tree were presented to the con« 
<jnerors in the diderent contests, and also more suhstaiitial rewards, such as 
wreaths made of gold and silver wrought in imitation of leaves, sums of 
money, horses, silken tunics, linen vestments embroidered witli gold, and the 
like. All these are frequently included under the general title of Pdlmae, ^ 
i*ompa C'irci. — "We have already adverted to tlie fact, that Liidi in general 
were regarded as religions rites ; and accordingly we find that the Lndi Circenses 
commenced with a solemn procession, which defiled from the Capitol, and passing 
through the Forum, entered the Circus Maximus. The principal magistrates 
lieaded this Pompa Circle as it was called ,* youths on the verge of manhood, 
organised in bands as cavalry and infantry, followed ; next came the performers 
who were about to take a ])ait in the sports; then numerous bodies of dancers 
and musicians; and lastlv the images of all the most important deities, carried 
■on frames called I'crcula., or in sacred vehicles called Thensae.^ preceded by 
men who bore incense boxes of gold and silver. After the various personages 
and objects composing this train had occupied the places assigned to them, the 
<jhief magistrate present, assisted by the higher priests, proceeded to offer 
sacrifice. When this was concluded, the shows commenced. ^ 

2. Ludi Sccnici, 

Origin and Progress of the Roman Rraroa. — Dramatic exhibitions were 
entirely unknown at Rome for nearly four centuries after the foundation of the 
city. But in B.C. .‘361, among other e.xpedicnts for appeasing the wrath of 
heaven during the ravages of a pestilence, scenic sports — Lucii Scenici—^yrere 
introduced from Etruria, the performers in which were termed Ludiones or 
lUstriones., the latter word being formed from Hisler^ which, according to Livy, 
signified a Stagc-PUvjcr in the Tuse.au tongue. Tljcse entertainments were at 
fir.'St of a very simple nature, con.^isting solely of dance.s accompanied by the 
rnu'ic of the tluie. (lci;rccs a sort of unpremeditated farce was added to the 
dance, but the art coiuiiuied in a \crv rude state until about B.C. 240, when 
Andnuilcii'i. a Greek frecdinan, intiotluccd (’<>inodio’=; and Tragodic.®, trans- 
lated from hi-' native language, and his example was followed by Naovius;, 
Knniu.", riaiuu', I’aciivju«, AvcjU'i, Tcrenliii', and many other.-?, whose pieces, as 
far a-' our knowledge extend-, weie all clo.-o imitations or adaptations of Greek 
original.', and tlii.s character wa.'s stamped upon the Roman Diarna until the 
extinction of their literature. In addition to plays with regular plots, (^Fabulap.') 
farces or interludes, called Mimi, abounding in practical jokes and coarse 
humour, found great favour with the public, and also Atdlanae., (sc, fabulae^) 
so called from Atella in Campania — entertainments indigenous in Southern 
Italy, in which the chaiacters made use of the Oscan dialect, the dialogue 
being in a great measure extemporaneous. These Atdlanae were the only class 
of stage-plays in which a Roman citizen could appear as an actor without 
incurring Infamia. (p. 114). Different from either of the above were the 
Parttomimi^ imported from Alexandria during the reign of Augustus. In these 
there was neither dialogue nor soliloquy, but a single performer undertook to 

1 Lit. X. 47. Plin. H. V. XXI. 3. Suet Octav. 4 .'>. Claud. 21 Vopisc. Aurelian 12. 

2 Dionysius has transmitted a detailed and yery curious account of the I'v'npa Circif in 
which he professes to follow the description eiven by Fabtus, the earliest Romnn historian, 
of the games decreed by the Senate, in fulfilment of the vow made by Aulus Postumius, 
(B.C. 487, ) when about to enter upon the war against the Latin States, who were endeavoor- 
ing to restore Tarquinius. 
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represent in dumb sliow, by means of gesticulations alone, all the events of a 
complicated tale. 

Komaii Tbcafi'c. — Although formal dramas were exhibited in B.C. 240, 
and altliough such exhibitions necessarily imply the existence of a stage, of 
scenery, and of decorations, no attempt was made for nearly a century to pro- 
vide comfortable accommodation for the spectators, who, unless they chose to 
recline upon the ground, must hiive been content with rough scaffolding. The 
construction of a regular theatre was first commenced in B.C. 155, but the work 
w-as stojjped at the instance of Scipio Nasica, at that time Consul, and the Senate 
p.assed a decree sternly forbidding such effeminate indulgences.* A few years 
afterwards, however, Lucius 5Iummius, the destroyer of Corinth, vanquished the 
prejudices of his countrymen, for among the various shows which enlivened his 
Triumph, a drama w.is performed for the first time, in a theatre erected after the 
Greek fashion. (Tacit. Ann. XIV. 21.) This, it must be observed, and all 
which followed it for nearly a hundred years, were merely temporary structures 
formed of wood, which, although frequently of enormous si/.e and splendidly 
ornamented, were erected for a particular occ.asion and demolished as soon as the 
holiday was over 

The first permanent theatre was the work of Pompeius Jlagnus after his 
return from the llithridalic W.ar. (B C. 01.) It w.as built of hewn stone, 
upon the model of one which he had seen at -Miiylene, and calcuhitcd to hold 
40,000 persons." A second, the work of Coiuclius Balbu.s, was opened a few 
years after the battle of Actitim ; and a third, the most .sjilcndid of all, still a 
noble ruin, (see page t>0,) bore the name of the ami.iblc Marccllus, the 
nephew of Augustus. These .arc consl.antly alluded to as the three theatres of 
Rome, are nientioneil repeatedly both singly and collectively, and the number 
was still the same in the reign of Nero; but we must take into account also the 
temporary structures, of which several, as we are informed by Vitruvius, were 
built up and pulled down every year. ’ 

Arrangement of the different parts of a Homan Theatie. — IVith regard to 
the internal economy of the more ancient temporary structures we can know but 
little, but a description of two of the most remarkable, one the work of Scaurus, 
the step-son of Sulla, when Aedile ; the other, erected by Curio, who perished in 
the civil wars of Cmsar and Pompeius, has been transmitted to us by Pliny, and 
is well worthy of attention. (H.N. XXXVI. 15.) In so far as the permanent 
theatres of stone are concerned, notwithstanding the information contained in 
the works of ancient writers upon architecture, and frequent allusions to the dif- 
ferent parts in the ordinary classics, antiquarians found, for a long period, much 
difficulty in adjusting the details, none of the existing ruins being sufficiently 
perfect to resolve some important doubts. By the discoveries at Pompeii, where 
two theatres and an amphitheiitre, all entire, have been excavated, every difficulty 
has been removed as to the disposition of the different parts. 

A theatre, ancient or modem, m.ay be conveniently separated into two 
divisions, — 1. The part devoted to the spectators. 2. The part devoted to the 
actors. The former was comprehended under the geneial name of Curea, the 
latter under that of Scena. 

The Cavea was semicircular, and consisted of steps — Gradus — of stone or 

1 Lir. Epit. XLVIIt. Val. Max. II. Iv. 2. Velleius, I. 15. Appian. B.C. I. 23. Tertol* 
Ban. de Spectac. 10. Augustin. C. l>. I 31. 

* Tacit AnruXIV. 5?0 21. Pint Pomp 62. Plin H.N. VIT. 

J Orld. A A. 111. 304. Trist. III. xli. 23. Tacit. Ann. HI. 64. 72. 
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marble, rising in succession one above the other, each row being of conme 
farther removed from the stage than the one in front of it. In order that the 
spectators might gain e.asy access to the different parts of the house, and 
miglit enter or retire without confusion — no easy matter when thirty or forty 
tbons.aud per.sons ncre present at one time — the rows of steps or seats were 
divided at inteiw.als by broad passages, called Praecinctiones, running round 
the whole semicircle. These compartments were again divided into smaller 
spaces by staircases — Scalae — converging towards the centre, these Scalae 
cutting across tlic Gradits., vibich formed the seats, and dividing them into 
wedge-shaped compartments, which were termed Cunei. The various Prae- 
cinctiones and Scalae cnmmnnicated with apertures called Vomiloria, which 
led to the porticoes, which, rising story aboic story, ran round and encom- 
ptissed the whole building. 

The Scena consisted of the Scena in a restricted sense, answering to the modem 
Scene, and the Pulpitum or stage. The scene itself, in accordance with a 
critical canon observed with much solicitude by the Grecian dramatists, was 
very rarely changed during the course of the same play, although the Scena 
Versatilis, the turning scene, and the &cna Duclilis, the shifting scene, were not 
altogether unknown. The Pulpitum again was divided into the Proscenium or 
space in front of the scene, where the actors stood while actually engaged in the 
business of the play, and the Postscenium, or space behind the scene, to which 
they retired when they made their exits. 

Orchestra. — We have as yet said nothing with regard to the semicircular 
area, included by the straight line which bounded the st.igo in front and the 
first row of the ascending steps. This was the Orchestra, and tlio puiposos to 
which it Wits applied constitute the principal distinction between the arrange- 
ments of the Grecian theatres and those of Italy, (irehesira is dciivcd directly 
from (to dance,) and in the Greek theatre this spiico was alw.ays 

occupied by the Chorus, winch formed such a conspicuous feature in Greek 
Tragedy and in the old Comedy of ,\thens. Here the individuals coniposing 
the Chorus porfmned their sacred dances; here they chanted their songs; 
and whilst the different cliar.acters were conversing, the leailer of the Chorus, 
the Coryphaeus, stood upon the altar, (0vfci?iyi.} which rose to a level with 
the stage, observing riic progress of the action, iind ready, as their representa- 
tive, to take a part in tlie dialogue. On the other hand, in Roman Comedy, 
which was derived from the New Comedy of Athena, there was no Chorus j 
and in Roman Tragedies, both the Chorus and the musicians were placed upon 
the stage itself, so that the whole of the Orchestra was left vacant for the 
spectators. 

On the next page w-e have given a ground plan of two theatres ; the first has 
been delineated from the descriptions handed <lown by Vitruvius and other ancient 
writers ; the other represents one of the theatres actually excavated at Pompeii. 

Reserved Seats. — All ranks sat promiscuously until B.C. 193, when the elder 
Scipio Africanus passed a law by which places separate from the rest of the 
spectators were assigned to the Senators, and when regular theatres were con- 
structed, the Orchestra w.as set apart for their use. In the year B.C. 68, a 
certain L. Roscius Otho carried a bill {Lex Rnscia) in terms of which fourteen 
rows of benches, immediately behind those of the Senators, were made over to 
the Equites ; and although the first .attempt to enforce this measure occ.asioned a 
riot, which was with difficulty quelled by the eloquence of Cicero, the distinction 
thus introduced was maintained ; and to say that a person sat upon the fourteen 
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Aulaeuniy Siparxum. — Before a plaj commenced, or in the inter\’al between 
two pieces, the stage was concealed hy a curtain called Aulaeum or Siparium^ 
which was not pulled up, as tliose in modern theatres arc, ^^hen tiie performance 
commenced, but was drawn down under the stage, so tliat ^>hcn Horace wishes 
to express that certain spectacles were sometimes prolonged for four hours oi 
more, he says — 

Quatuor aut plures aulaea pre 3IUXTUR in horas. 

i.e. the curlain is kept doicriy and therefore the exhibition continues for that 
space. 

Dress of Actorc, — The actors (^Ilistrioncs — Z«<//or?cs) in Tragedy always 
wore a boot called Cothurnus^ (xo'^o^vo?,) wliich reached half-way np the leg, 
and sometimes almost to the knees, with a very thick sole to increase the appa- 
rent stature of the performer. The actors in Coniedy always wore a thin slipper 
called SocenSy and hence Coikurnns and Soccus are employed figuratively to 
denote respectively Tragedy and Comedy. Thus Horace, when speaking of 
lambic measure (Ep. ad Pis. 80.) — Hiinc Soed cepere pedem grandesqne Co^ 
thunn ; and again — Grande mnnns Cccropto repetes Cotliurno (C. II. i. 11.^ 
Indignatur item privatis ac prope lfi>occo Dignis car minibus narrari coena 
Thyestae (Ep. ad Pis. 90.) On the other hand, the actors in Mimes * 

appeared with bare feet, and licnee were termed Planipcdesy and the farces 
themselves Planipediae. * Actors, generally speaking, concealed their features 
with masks, (Personae,) which were fabricated with gieat care and skill, so as 
to convey, by their features, a general idea of the character represented hy the 
wearer. 

Ainphiihrnires. — It 3\ill be Convenient to explain here the distinction 
between a Theatre and an Amphitheatre. Tlic very name Amphithcatrnm or 
i.e. a donhk thcatrCy or a theatre all rounds is almost ciiough. 
If we suppose tlie whole of the Caveat including the Orrheshay of one theatre 
to be applied to the Caeca of another theatre of tlie same dimensions, or, which 
come.s to the same thing, if ne suppose the semicircular rows of (JraduSy instead 
of being terminated by the straight lijie which bounded the Pidpitum^ to be 
continued round along with tlicir PraccbirtioneSy ScalaCy Cnnciy and Exterior 
Purtk'oc««, so as to complete the circle, we shall form an accurate idea of a Roman 
Ainjihiilieatre, with ilii-s dilTcience, that instead of being perfectly circular, 
it was usually of an cllijjtical or o\al shape. The space in tlie centre formed 
by the Orchestras of the two theatres, wliich we have supposed to be applied to 
each other, was called the Arena, being strewed with sand, and this was the 
spot upon which the various exhibitions to which the building was devoted were 
represented. It was sunk several feet under the level of the lowest row of 
seats, in order that the spectators might not be exposed to danger from the wild 
beasts which were frequently admitted ; and for still greater security, a sort of 
balustrade called Podium, covered with trellis or net-work, was raised on the 
summit of tlie bounding walls, and through the interstices those who occupied 
the front seats gazed on the scenes below. Several doors opened from tlie Arena, 
communicating with various apartments, by which the combatants were intro- 


1 Obserre that the words Mimi and Pantomimi denote alike the actors and the entertain- 
ments 

2 luv 8 VIIL 199 . Aul. Cell. I. 11. Macrob. S. IL 1. Diomed III p. 4fi7. ed. Futsch. 
Donat, de I'omoed. et Tragoed. 
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iuced and withdrew. With regard to these combatants and the contests in 
irhich they engaged, we shall speak at length in the section on Gladiators. 

Amphitheatres, like theatres, "were originally temporary buildings of wood. 
Such was the curious structure of Curio, to \\liich ^^e have already alluded; 
such were the amphitheatres of Julius Caesar, (Dion Cass. XLIII. 2’2.) and of 
Nero, (Tacit. Ann. XIII. 31. Suet. Ncr. 12.) although a stone edifice of this 
description was erected in the Campus Martius by Statilius Taurus during the 
reign of Augustus (Dion Cass. XLI. 23.) But these and all similar works sunk 
into insignificance when compared with the 
Cclossenm., that stupendous fabric commenced 
by Vespasian and completed by his son, a me- 
morial of the triumphant conclusion of the Jewish 
war. It was upwards of 180 feet in height, one- 
third of a mile in circumference, and c.apable of 
containing easily 1^0,000 persons.' The 
small figure given at the side of the page is 
taken from a large brass of Titin. It was 
probably struck iu order to commemorate 
tlte conipleiiou of ilie pile. 

Below* is a view uf ilic Anipiiiilieatie excavated 
at roinpeii, wliich will explain at a glance the 
general appearance and internal arrangements of such buildings. 






['da . — The ancient theatres and amphitheatres, at least all of large size, were 
open to the sky, and hence they w’erc generally surrounded by porticoes to which the 
spectators might retire in the event of a sudden shower. In order to afford shelter 
from the scorching rays of tlie sun, it was customary to spread an awning ( T 6^a) 
of white or coloured canvas over the whole of tlie interior ; and on the outside wall 
of the Colosseum, rings hewm out of the blocks of stone wliich form part of the 
edifice, are still vi^iblc, which were destined to receive the tall poks by nio.ans 
of which these coveiiiigs were supported. It wa'^, of coursi*, inipo^.-iblc, during 

1 A detailed account of the pre‘?ont st-ate and original plan of the rolosseuni wiM be found 
!n the He<chreibung der .sfadt Home, referred to in page I, and in almo-t L'vtry w<irk des.. 
criptue of the mod^Tn city and its anoient r«ma!i.s. .An clalxirate tf'citise on ancient 
umpimheatres m general, and on that of Verona in particular, ^nul^ the nr^t ^ oluni'- of tha 
Verona llluhtrata of 
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a high wind, to hoist or manage such an unwieldy expanse of cloth ; and in thia 
case the people were obliged to shade themselves with a sort of broad brimmed 
hat called a Caiisia, or to hold up parasols (Umbracula.) * The hues thrown 
upon the stage, the performers, and the audience, by the coloured canvas, 
afforded Lucretius an illustration of one of his doctrines regarding colour ; and 
in another place he endeavours to explain the origin of tliunder, by comparing 
the action of the clouds to the flapping of the awning when agitated by a sudden 
gust. ’ 

Sparsione.'i. Missilia, — No cost was spared, during the last century of the 

republic and under the empire, which could tend to increase the splendour of the 
exhibitions, or gratify the craving of the crowd for novelty. The Scene was over- 
laid sometimes with silver, sometimes with ivory, sometimes with gold ; all the 
instruments used on the stage were formed of the precious metals ; while in the 
amphitheatre the sand of the Arena was strewed with vermillion, the seats of the 
Podium intertwined with golden cords, and the knots covered with amber ; streams 
of water were introduced, which coursed between the seats, and diffused a grateful 
coolness as they murmured along ; statues were placed on the stage and in dif- 
ferent parts of the house, which were constructed in such a manner as to rain 
down perfumes on the Palpitum and the spectators, these showers being termed 
Sparsiones. To increase the good humour of the multitude, at the conclusion 
of the sports, little balls of wood were throsvn down (and hence the name Mis- 
silia) from the upper story, and scrambled for by those below, each of these 
Missilia containuig a ticket (Tessera) upon which was written the name of 
some object of greater or less value. Sometimes it was merely a basket of 
fruit, sometimes a horse, or a robe, or a slave, or a piece of plate, or a sum of 
money ; and the holder of a ticket in this lottery without blanks was entitled 
to receive the article inscribed upon it, by making application to an ofiicor 
appointed for the purpose. " Many of the.se refinements became common even 
in the small country towns as early as the latter half of the lh»t century ; for we 
find in one of the play-bills scrawled upon the walls of Pompeii, the exhibitor 
endeavouring to attract a large audience by promising — Si'.vr.siones Vela 
Brunt. 

3. Munera Gladiatoria. 

We now proceed, in the last place, to notice that species of exhibition which, 
towards the close of the republic and imder the empire, w.as more popular than 
any other, and which has been justly regarded as the foulest blot upon the 
national character of the Romans. 

Origin and progress of Gladiatorial Shows. — Gladiatores were persons 
armed with deadly weapons who fought with each other in cold blood, usually 
in pairs, for the amusement of the spectators, until one (or both) of tlie com- 
batants was killed or disabled. The origin of this practice must be traced to 
the belief existing among the Greeks and Romans, from the earliest periods, that 
the spirits of the dead took delight in human blood. Hence Achilles is repre- 
sented by Homer as slaying twelve Tiojan captives, and casting their bodies on 
the funeral pyre of Patroclus, while Aincas, in like manner, offers up eight of 
his prisoners to appease the Manes of Pallas the son of Evander. (.Bn. X. nlT.) 
Passing on to historical times, the custom is said to have been imported into 

1 Martial. XIV. 28 29. 

> Lucret. IV. 73. VI. lOS. 

» Pita. HN. XXXIIl 27. xxxvn. II. Suet Ner. II. Martial VIIL 78. 
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Rome from Etruria, and the first example ia afforded by Marcus and Decimus 
Bratus, who, in B.C. 2G4, matched together gladiators in the Forum Boarinm, 
when celebrating the obsequies of their father — D. Junius Brutus munus gla- 
diatorium in honorem de/uncti patris edidit primus. (Liv. Epit. XVI. VaL 
Max. II. iv. 7.) The practice from this time forward gradually gained ground. 
There were Ludi funebres in B.C. 216, at which twenty-five pairs fought, 
(gladiatorum paria duo et riginti,') the same number in B.C. 200, aud sixty 
pairs in B.C. 183.' As the taste for these spectacles increased they were no 
longer confined to funere.al rites, but formed a part of every important public 
solemnity, and were introduced occasionally even at private banquets. Julius 
Ca!sar at one festival presented three hundred and twenty pairs to the people, 
and Trajan, during the great rejoicings on his return from Dacia, which 
extended over one hundred and twenty days, matched together ten thousand 
gladiators. Attempts were made by various persons at different times to restrain 
the extravagance of private individimls, who were tempted by vanity or ambi- 
tion to lavish enormous sums on these displays. Laws were proposed and 
passed by Cicero, by Augustus, by Tiberius, and by other Emperors, to limit the 
number of fighters, and to check excessive expenditure, but these were neglected 
or repealed during the sway of worthless princes, and no attempt was made to 
interdict such exliihitions entirely until tlie reign of Constantine the Great. 
They were partitilly revived under Constantius, Theodosius, and Valentinianus, 
and finally suppressed by Iloncrrius. 

Training of Gladiators . — It was natural that much care should be bestowed 
on the preparations for sliows to which thousands looked forw.ard with intense 
eagerness. Regular academies, called Ludi gladiatorii, or simply Ludi, were 
devoted to the instruction of these prize-fighters, in which the most important 
practical duties were committed to a trainer, called Lanista, by whom the 
Tirones, or undrilled novices, were instructed in the principles of their art, 
fighting with heavy wooden swords, called Rudes, while their bodies were 
brought into condition by regidar exercise and nourishing food (sagina gla- 
diatoria.) Many of these Ludi were kept upon speculation by Ban tae, 
who trained large bodies of men, whom they sold or let out for hire to those 
who w'ere desirous of procuring recruits for public games. 

Class of persons who fought as Gladiators . — The most copious supply was 
at all times derived from prisoners of war, or refractory slaves sold by their 
masters to the Lanista. JIalefactors also were occasionally condemned to fight 
as gladiators, and occasionally Roman citizens offered themselves voluntarily for 
hire, and to such the specific term Auctorati was applied, their pay being called 
Auctoramentum. Under the more worthless and dissolute emperors, Equites, 
priests, and senators did not scruple to contend in the arena, in the hope ol 
attracting the attention and gaining the favour of the prince; and even high- 
born women were found who consented to pander to the appetite for novelty, by 
fighting with each other or with dwarfs. 

CUis.dfication of Gladiators . — Gladiators were divided into classes according 
to the manner in which they were equipped, and were in many cases named 
from tlie nation whose characteristic arms they bore. The representatives of 
different nations were frequently matched against each other, and the compara- 
tive efficiency of their weapons offensive and defensive, was thus put to the test. 
The classes most frequently mentioned are — 


I Liv. XXIII. 30. XXXL 50. XXXIX. 46. Como. XXVIIL 21. 
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Threces^ armed as Thracians^ with a light circular buckler (parma) and 
short crooked cutlas ; (^sica ;) Sammies^ who, we cannot doubt, were furnished 
like the Samnites of old (Liv. IX. 40.) with a convex shield, {scutum,') broad and 
even at top, {summum latius fastipio aeqnaU^) the two sides gradually converg- 
ing to a point, (ad imum cuneatiusO a wadded breast-plate, (^sponqia pectori 
iegumeniumO crested helmet, (galea cristata^) and with a greave on the left leg : 
(sinistrum crus ocrea tectum ;) Mirmilloues,, a word of doubtful origin, equipped 
as Gaulish warriors; Iloplomacht^ in a complete suit of mail like those wiio 
fought in the front ranks of the Grecian phalanx. 

Retiarii were provided with a net (laculum — Rete) and a three-pointed spear 
(Fuscina) with along handle, but were destitute of defensive armour; they 
were usually paired uith a lieavy armed opponent, h Mirmillo for example, 
who was in this case designated Secutor; the Retiarius being no match for his 
antagonist in a hand-to-hand fight, endeavoured, as the latter approached, tiv 
throw liis net so as to entangle him in its meshes, and, if successful, stabbed 
him with the fuscina before he could extricate himself. If the casf failed lie 
was compelled to take to flight, was chased by the Secutor^ (and hence the 
name,) and if overtaken easily despatched. If, however, the Retiarius con- 
trived to evade his pursuer until he w'as prepared for a second throw, then the 
contest was renewed as at first, and continued until one or the other was baffled 
or exhausted. A most vivid description of a combat of this nature will be found 
in the eighth Satire of Juvenal (199—210.) 

Less frequently named than the preceding w'ere Dimachaeri,, who fought with 
two swords ; Laquearii, analogous to the Retiarii,, but who had lassos or noo.ses 
instead of nets; Andahafae,, who v>-or(i helmets with close visors, so that they 
fouglit blin<ifold ; Essedarii,, who fi>Hght from Celtic war chariots ; (Esseda ;) 
Meridiani,, who fought in the middle of the day, inferior pern)rmcrs, it has boon 
conjectured, who were bi ought forward at an hour ^\hon the majority of the 
spectators had retired to repose during the noontiilo heat; ProvoentoreSy of 
whom we know nothing, except that they were o(‘ra''ioiially matched with 
Samnites. Gladiator'*, as remarked above, gcucnilly fought in paiM, and all 
such were termed Ordinarti ; at tiinc':, Iiowewr, liy way (d' variety, a nuinbcp 
nishod together in a melee, and Mich were named Often arii. JJestiarii w'cre 
those who, jn the rt.}iati/)}ie.s, already deseribotl, fimght with wild beasts. 

Mujius. Editor . — The term M/mu^ is applied specially to denote a Gladia- 
torial show, cither in coii'eipiencc of the connection which originally subsisted 
between tlicse displays and funeral obsequies, wliich were specially termed 
Muneniy or from the circumstance that they were regarded in the light of a 
gift, bestowed by the magi-trate or the private individual at wdiose cost they 
were exhibited, and who presided under the title of Editor (Spectacnli) or 
MunerariuSy the latter term having been, as w'e are told, first employed by 
Augustus. ^ 

Place of E.rhihition. — The first sliow of Gladiators took place, as stated 
above, in the Forum honriuux, and when they were hnuiolit forward in connec- 
tion with funeral rites, they would always be exhibited near the funeral pyre or 
in some place of general report. IVhen they formed a j)art of great public 
solemnities, they at first fought in the ('ircus Mnrimu^, but su!).^cquently 
Amphitheatres were erected as the kind of edifice best ailapted for these contests. 
Mode of Procedure. — When the day of the show had arrived, of which public 

1 Munut is applied also, though less frequently, to games or shows in general 
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notice was given some time beforehand, accompanied by a description of the 
number, names, and previous exploits of the combatants, {Libellus vmnerarius,} 
the Gladiators marched in procession into the Arena of the Amphitheatre, and 
were tlierc arranged in pairs, much pains having been previously bestowed upon 
matching individuals nearly etjual in strength and skill. Their arms and equip- 
ments were then produced and carefully examined ; a prelude (Prclusici) followed, 
in which the parties fenced with wooden swords and pointless spears, exhibiting 
the graceful attitudes and dexterous evolutions which they had been taught by 
the Lani'ita. The strife then commenced in earnest upon a signal given by the 
Editor. As soon as a Gladiator succeeded in inflicting a decided wound on bis 
adversary, he exclaimed in a loud voice. Hoc Uahet — It is a hit. If the injury 
ap. eared to be of such a nature as to disable the sufferer, and prevent him from 
continuing the fight, the Editor replied, Hahet, and the life or death of the 
wounded man, vho now held up bis finger in token of submission, depended 
upon the pleasure of the president, who usually, as a matter of courtesy, referred 
it to the audience. If the ni.an w.is a favourite, had fought well, and betrayed 
no symptoms of terror, the crowd testified their approbation by shouts and clap- 
ping of hands, and he was allowed to retire ; but if he had, from any cause, 
incurred their displca.surc, they depressed their thumbs in silence, and the con- 
queror, in obedience to a look from the Editor., plunged his weapon into the 
body of the unresisting victim. The attendants then nished in, dragged off 
the corpse by a hook to an apartment called the Spoliarium, sprinkled fresh 
sand on the .4rcna, and new actors entered to perform like tr.igedies. ’ 

1 ^fuch jnformalion with rojrard to various matter* cimnected with Gladiatorial conteatl 
maj be ftathered from a vor; curious series of has reliefs discovered at Pompeii* which art 
accuntelj delineated in the great work of Mazoi,** and in the t^fuieo Sorhon’CO. 





Jupiter, Juno, and Minerra, In an ancient style of art, flrom a bas relief in the Capitol. 
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THE ROMAN CALENDAR. 


In giving an account of the Roman Calendar, it will be convenient to discuss, 
in the first place, that portion of the subject concerning which our information 
rs full and complete ; and then to pass on to the consideration of those points, 
which are comparatively doubtful and obscure. According to this plan, we shall 
commence with an account of the constitution of the Julian Icar.' 

Julian Year. — At the time when Julius Caisar attained to supreme power, 
the Calendar had, from causes which will be afterwards explained, fallen into 
great confusion. The Dictator, therefore, resolved to reform the whole system, 
and being himself versed in astronomy, * with the aid of Sosigenes, a peripatetic 
philosopher of Alexandria, the great school of the sciences, introduced B.C. 45, 
that division of time which, with a few modifications, is still employed by all 
Christian nations, and received from its author the name of the Julian Year. 

The solar year, or the period between two vernal equinoxes, was .supposed to 
contain 365 j days ; but to prevent the inconvenience which would have arisen 
from the use of fractional part,®, ihrce years out of four were regarded as consist- 
ing of 365 days, while every fourth year had 366. 

iVlonili^ of ihc Julian Year. — The Roman year had from a very early 
period been divided into twelve months. This number and the ancient names 
were retained, but the distribution of the days was changed. By the new 
arrangement, laiiuarius, the first month, had 31 days; Fchruarius, 28 in 
ordin.ary years, and every fourth y ear, 29 ; Martins, 31; A prills, 30; Maius, 
31; Junius, 30 ; QuinUlis, 31; Sextilis, 31; Scptetnlcr, 30 j Ocloler, 31; 
November, 30; December, 31. 

In the year B.C. 44, JIarcus Antonins, at that time Consul, proposed and 
carried a law by which the name of Quintilis was changed to Julius, in honour 
of Julius Caesar, whose birth-day was on the 12th of that month ; ^ and at a 
subsequent period, B.C. 8, by a similar piece of flalteiy', the name Sextilis was 
changed to Augustus, because the empei'or had in that month entered upon his 
first Cou.siilship, had achieve<l .some remarkable victories, and had celebrated three 
triumphs. ^ Other prhices rejected, ® or courted like distinctions. September 

1 The principal authorities are Plutarch Vit Caes. 59 Dion Cassius XLIII. 26. Appian. 
BC. II. 154 Ov. Fast. nr. l.'So. Sueton JuL 40. Plin. H.N. XVllL Censorinua 2a 
Macrob. S. I 14. Aniniian, Marcell. XXVL I. 

2 See Macrob. S. I. 16. 

3 Macrob. S. I. P2. Dion Cass XLIV. 5. Applan. B.C. IL 154, 

4 Sueton. Octav. 31. Dion Cass. LV. 6. Macrobius has preserved the decree of the Senate 
the date is gi\en by Censorinus 22. 

4 Sueton. Tib. 26. 
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was for a while known as Germanicus,^ and Oclohcr as Domitiamis ; ® but 
while the names of July and August still endure, the others soon rcrerted to 
their primitive designations. 

Divisions of the Monih. — Julius Ca»sar retained also the ancient divisions 
of the month by Calendae, Nonae, and Iclus. The Calendae fell uniformly 
on the first day of each month; the Idus on the 13 th, except in March, May, 
July, and October, when they fell on the 15th ; the Nonae were always eight 
(according to the Roman computation nine) days before the Idus, and therefore 
on the 5th, except in March, May, July, and October, when they fell on the 7th. 

method of Doting. — IVhen an event did not happen exactly on the Calends, 
Nones, or Ides of any month, they calculated the day by reckoning backwards 
from the next division of the month. Thus, if it happened between the Calends 
and the Nones, it was said to take place so many days before the Nones ; if it 
happened between the Nones and Ides, it was said to take place so many days 
before the Ides ; if it happened after the Ides, it was said to take place so many 
days before the Calends of the ensuing month. 

In the second place, in making these computations, the d.ay f7'om which they 
reckoned was always included, as well .as the day to which they reckoned. Thus, 
the 3d of January was called tlie thiid day before the Nones of January ; the 10th 
of March the Cth day before the Ides of Jlarch ; the 14th of June the 18th day 
before the Calends of July. IVc observe an analogy to this practice in the Scotch 
phrase, “ this day eight days the German “ acht Tage,” nhich alike denote a 
space of seven days ; and the French “ quinze jours,” which stands for a fortnight. 

The form of expression was likewise rcm.arkable. MTien an event took place 
on the Calends, Nones, or Ides, it was said to happen, Calendis — Nonis — 
Idihus lanuariis — Februariis, &c. or lanuarii — Felruarii, &c. ; (sc. mensis;) 
when it took place on the day before one of these divisions, then it was said to 
happen, Pridie Cakndas — Nonas — Idus lanuarias — Februarias, &c. ; but in 
other cases the formula generally employed was, Ante diem tertium — quartum — 
quintum — sextum, &o. Cakndas — Nonas — Idus lanuarias — Februarias, See. 
Thus the 31st of January was, Pridie Cakndas Februarias ; the 6th of March, 
Pridie Nonas Martias ; the 12th of April, Pridie Idus Apriks ; the 27th of 
April, Ante diem quintum Cakndas Maias ; the 2d of May, Ante diem sextum 
Nonas Maias ; the 6th of June, Ante diem octai um Idus lunias; the 15th of 
August, Ante diem decimum octavum Cakndas Septembres. Sometimes, but 
less frequently, the preposition is omitted, and the numeral put in the ablative. 
Thus we find. Quarto Cakndas Septembres, for the 29th of August ; Decimo 
sexto Cakndas Novembres, the 17th of October ; Quinto Idus Decembres, the 
9th of December, and so on. In ancient monuments and old MSS., the words 
Ante diem are very frequently indicated by initial letters only, A.D., and the 
number by the Roman numeral — thus, A.D. lY. Idus Octohres ; A.D. VI. 
Calendas Decembres ; A.D. III. Nonas Novembres ; or fiirihcr abbreviated, 

A D. IV. Id. OcTOB. ; A.D. VI. Kal. Dec. ; A.D. HI. Non. Nov. The Ante 
diem, or its .abbreviation, are often omitted altogether, and the numeral stands 
alone— IV. Id. Octob. ; VI. Kal. Dec. ; III. Non. Nov. 

Sciiliger and others have attempted, with no great success, to account for the 
origin of the expression Ante diem tertium, &c. instead of what would appear 
to be the more natural form. Diem tertium (or, die tertio) ante. * However the 

1 Sueton Cal. 15. 

S Sueton. Dom. 13. Macrob. S. 1. 12. 

* We have in Tacit. Ann. XII. 69, tertU ante IiusOetobres,\iXii such a combination is rar« 
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phrase may have arisen, the combination ante diem appears practically to have 
been a formula, which was regarded as a single word, and hence we occasionally 
find another preposition prefixed to the ante. Tims Cic. Phil. III. 8. — In ante 
DIEM quartum Calendas Decemhres distidit, i.e. He put off (the meeting of the 
Senate) to the 28th of November ; and again, Ep. ad. Att. III. 17. — De Quinto 
fratre nnntii nohis tristes nee varii venerant EX ante diem Non. Inn. nsque 
ad Prid. Kal Sept. i.e. From the Nones of June until the day before the Calends 
of September. Nay, we even meet with ante diem introduced adverbially where 
no date is given, as in Caes. B. C. I. 11. — Ante quem diem iturus .sit, for quo 
die, and the Greek writers translate the phrase literally, when computing time 
according to the Roman fashion. Thus Plutarch ' tells us that Rome was 
founded r? st/hxat Mx/xv, i.e. 2l8t April. ^ 

Intercalation of tlic Jnlinn Vcar. — The day added every fourth year, as 
explained above, was inserted in February, immediately after the festival of the 
Terminalia, which fell F//. Kal. Mart. (23d February.) In such years, the 
6th day before the Calends of llarch ( VI. Kal. Mart.') was repeated twice, 
fiaim which circumstance the day inserted was termed Bissextum,^ or Dies 
Bissextus, * and the year itself Annus Bissextus. “ The adjective Bissextilis, 
from whence comes the modern word Bissextile, is a barbarism. We find that 
the Roman laivyers decided that of the two days which were called VI. Kal. 
Mart, the latter, or that nearest to March, was, strictly speaking, to be con- 
sidered in all contracts as the inserted day ; but that since these two days were 
one in the eye of the law, any person bom on the inserted day was, in ordinary 
years, to consider the VI. Kal. Mart, as his birth-day, while any person bom 
on the VI. Kal. Mart, in an ordinary year, was, in the Annus Bissextus, to 
consider the former of the two days calletl VI. Kal. Mart, as his birth -day. • 

The edict published by Julius C®sar which explained the changes introduced, 
and pointed out the steps to bo followed, in order to secure regularity for the 
future, seems to have been exprcs.scd ambiguously. Tlio Julian Era commenced 
on the 1st of January, B.C. 4.o; Coe.sar was assiissinatcd on the Ides of March, 
the ye.ar followini’-, and almost imme<liiifely after the Pontifices fell into an error, 
and inserted a day every third year, instead of every fourth. This was continued 
for thirty-six years, in the coui-se of which twelve days were added, instead of 
nine, when the mistake was rectified bv .4 Hgu«tu«, who gave orders that the 
insertion of the hissextuni should be omitted for tw'elve years, by which a com- 
pensation would be made for the three siipimumeraiy days, after which the inser- 
tion was to proceed regularly eveiy fourth year, according to the original inten- 
tion of the author of the Calendar. ’ A slight correction must on this account 
be applied to the dates of events which took place within the above period of 
thirty-six years, when they descend to days. Thus the battle of Actium, which 
we are told was fought on the 2d of September, B.C. 31, really happened on 
the 3d. 

iVnndinne. — From the earliest times the Romans made use of a W'eek of eight 
days. During seven days the husbandman devoted himself to his rural toils, 

1 Vit. Rom. 12 

* Observe also Caes B.C I 6. Is dies erat an'e diem K Cal, dprilU, and Liv. VL I. Turn d 0 
diebus religions agitari coeptum, diemque ante diem XV. Calendas Sexttles , . . insigntm . . . 
fecerunt. 

* Censorin. 20 Amm Mar. XXVI. 1. 

< Ulpian. Di?e8t IV. iv 3. 

* Augustin Ep. CXIX. ad Januar. c 7, See also Macrob. S. I. 14 

* Digest. IV. iv. 3. 

» Macrob. S. I. 14. Plia H.N. XVIIL 57. Soeton. Octav. 2& Solin. Poljh. I 
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and on the eighth he repaired to the city to transact business, and exercise his 
political privileges. These market days were called Nundinae, a word evidently 
formed from Nonus, because, according to the Roman method of computation, 
they recurred every ninth day, nono quoque die. We have seen above (p. llo) 
that in the year B.C. 98, a law was passed by the Consuls Q. Ctecilins lletellus 
and T. Didius, thence called Lex Caecilia Didia, which, among other provi- 
sions, enacted that every bill shoidd be exhibited for the inspection of the people 
for three market days before it was submitted to the Comitia. This space of time, 
which could not be less than seventeen days, was from that time forward called 
Trinundinum or Trinum Nundinum. ' The Nundinae ran on with perfect 
regularity ; but it was considered unlucky for them to fall upon the first day (£ 
the year, or upon the Nones of any month. * Such coincidences were carefullj 
guarded against in the infancy of the republic by the priests, who controlled the 
Calendar, and even so late as B.C. 40, five years after the adoption of the Julian 
reform, an extraordinary d.ay was inserted to prevent the first of January in the 
following year from coinciding with one of the Nundinae, ® the superstition 
having been revived, it would seem, by the circumstance that the war of Lepidus 
(B.C. 78) broke out in a ye.ar which commenced in this inauspicious manner. 

The Jewish iveek of seven days (Hebdomas) was known to tlie Romans from 
the time of Toinpeius, but was not generally adopted until after Christianity 
became the established religion of the State. 

I'lnasiflcntion of Onra. — We may now proceed to explain the epithets by 
which the days of the Roman year were distinguished individually, when con- 
sidered with reference to religion and the ordinary business of life. 

Dies Fasti ivere the days upon which the Courts of justice were open, and 
legal business could be transacted before the Praetor, the Dies Nefasti wore 
those upon which the Courts were closed. Certain days were Fasti during one 
portion, Nefasti during another,* and such were named Intercisi, (halved,) or, 
according to the more ancient form of the word, Endotercisi. 

All days consecrated to the worship of the Gods by sacrifices, feasts, or 
games, were named Festi; those hallowed by no such solemnities, Pro/esti. 

The holy days (Feriae, Festa,') included under the general denomination of 
Festi dies, were divided into two classes, Feriae Publicae, and Feriae Privatue, 
the former celebrated by the community at large, the latter peculiar to particular 
clans, families, or individuals. The Feria' Publicae again were either, 

Feriae Stativae, observed regularly every year on a fi.xed day, such as the 
Terminalia on the 23d of Febraary, the Festum Aitriae Perennae on the Ides 
of March, and many others ; or, 

Feriae Conceptirae, observed reguliirly every year, but on days fixed by the 
priests or magistrates for the time being. Such were the Feriae Latinae, the 
Sementiva, Compitalia, &c. There were also 

Feriae Imperativae, extraordinary holidays, being for the most part days of 
supplication or thanksgiving, appointed by the magistrates on occasions of 

1 See Cio. Phil V. a Ep. ad AM. II. a Ep ad Earn XVI 12. Liv III. 33. Quintil. I. O. 

II. iv 35. 

2 Maorob S. I. 13 Dion Cass. XLVIII. 33. See also XL 47. 

3 We cannot doubt, however, that a day would be subsequently dropped to compensate for 
this irregularity. 

4 Fastut is derived from for, or from /on*, as being the days on which it was tmrful for the 
Praetor to ,, eak the words which expressed his jurisdiction. Thus Macrobius S I id — 
luTERClsi— it/oruffl eniin dierum quihusdam hurts far est. qtttbmd'tm fas non rst ius dtcerr nam. 
eum hattia caedilur, fari nefas est : inter caesa et norrecta fart licet ; rursus, cum adoletur. 
non licet. 
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national distress or triumph. We ought also to notice Dies Comitiales, days on 
which it was lawful to hold assemblies of the people, being for the most part 
such as were neither Fasti nor Festi nor Intercisi. 

Nor ought we to forget the Dies Atri, on which it was thought unlucky to 
undertake any business of importance. To this class belonged the day after the 
Calends, Nones, and Ides of each month, as rvc are told by Ovid. Fast. I. 57- 
Macrobius gives a full account of the origin of this superstition (I. 16.) 

Fnaii. — For nearly four centuries and a-half after the foundation of the city, 
the knowledge of the Calendar was con6ned to the Pontiftces alone, whose duty 
it was regularly to proclaim the appear.ancc of the New Moon, to announce to 
the people the days of the month on which the Nones and Ides would fall, and to 
give notice of the Dies Festi, Fasti, y^e/asti, and Comitiales. These secrets which 
might be, and doubtless often were, employed for political ends, were at length 
divulged in the year B.C. 314, by Cn. Flavius, (see p. 288. 376.) who drew 
up tables embracing all this carefully-treasured information, and himg them up 
in the Forum for the inspection of the public.’ From this time forward documents 
of this description were known by the name of Fasti, and were exhibited for 
general use in various parts of the city. They contained, for the most part, an 
enumeration of the days of the year in regular order ; to each was attached a 
mark pointing out whether it was Fastvs, Nefastus, Intercisus, Comitialis, 
Ater, &c. ; the position of the Nones and Ides, .and different Festivals, was also 
laid dow'n, and sometimes a brief notice of some great victory, the dedication of 
a temple, or similar event, was added, especially in later times, when in this 
manner a compliment could be paid to the reigning prince. 

These Fasti, in fact, corresponded very closely to a modem Almanac, and the 
poem of Ovid which he entitled Fasti may be considered as a poetical Year- 
Book, or Companion to the Roman Almanac, according to the order of the 
Julian Calendar. All the more remarkable epochs are examined in succession, the 
origin of the different festivals is explained, the various ceremonies described and 
such illustrations added as were likely to prove useful or interesting to the reader. 

Several specimens of Fasti, or ancient Almanacs, engraved on stone, have been 
discovered at different times more or less perfect, and copies are to be found in 
the larger collections of Roman antiquities and inscriptions. - 

Upon a careful examination and comparison of the marks by which the days 
of the year are distinguished in these monuments, wc obtain the foilowing 
classidcation ; — ■ 


38 days are marked, F. 

63 — N. 

54 — N. P. 

1 — F. P. 

2 — Q. ffear C. F. 

1 — Q. St. D. F. 

8 — EN. 

181 — C. 

17 — Sine Nota. 


365 


1 LIv. IX. 46. Val. Max. IL 5. Macrob. S. I. 15. Cio. pro Mur. II- 
9 See Graetiua. Thesaurus Aniiqq. Romm. Vol VIII. : Cruter. Corpus Intcrip. Latt: 
Foggtni, Fastorum Verrianonim reliquiae. &c.: Van Vatusen, AnimaUverps. ad Fastoa Rooa 
•acroa, ite. 
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P. denotes Fastus; N. Kefastus; N. P. Nefastus priore^ (parte,) that is 
N^efasttis in the early part of tJie day, and therefore we conclude, Fastus in tlie 
after part ; F. P. Fastus priore^ the converse of tlie preceding; Q. Rex Q.Y. 
Quando Rex Comitiavit Fastus; that is, Fastus after the Rex Sacrifiodus 
has performed sacrifice in tlie Comitium, this mark is attached to the 24th of 
March and the 14th of May ; Q. St D. F. Quando Stercus Defertur Fastus ; 
that is, Fastus after the sweepings and other filth have been earned out of 
tlie temple of Vesta and conveyed to the Tiber, a ceremony performed once 
a-yoar on the 15tli of June, as we leam from Ovid and Varro,- EN. Endo- 
iercisus; C. ComitkiUs. 

There is some difficulty in explaining tlie difference between the days which 
were N. P. ant] tliose wliicli were E.V. The Ides of each montli were X. P. and 
most of the other days bearing tliis mark were sacred to different deities, wliile 
those marked EN. do not appear to licen liallowcd by any solemnity wliatever. 

The Fasti just described liavc, to prevent confusion, been called Calendaria 
or Fasti Calendares,' and must lie caiefully distinguished from certain composi- 
tions also named Fasti by tlie ancient.s. 

These wore regular clironiclcs in wliicli were recorded each year tlie names of 
tlio Consuls anti other magistrates, together witli tlie remai-kablo events, and the 
<lays on wliicli tliey occurred. Tlie mi'-t important were tlie Aunnhs Alarimi, 
kept by tlie Puntifex Maximus; but similar records appear to Iiave been 
compiled by other magistrates, and by private individuals, and wo find nianv 
allusions to works of tliis description, which must have .afibnlcd valuable mate- 
rials to the historian. - 

111 tlie year 1,047, several fragments of marble tablets were dug up at Rome, 
wliicli were found to contain a list of Consuls, Dictators, Censors, &c. from the 
foundation of tlie city, until tlie age of Augustus. These were collected and 
adjusted as far as possible, and deposited by Cardinal Alexander Fanic.se in the 
Capitol, from wliicli circumstance they have been styled the Fasti Capitolini, 
ami similar collections derived from different sources liave received the names of 
Fasti Consulares, Fasti triumphales, and the like. 

We may now turn our attention to the Roman Calendar as it existed in ages 
more remote, and to the different forms which it assumed befiire the Julian Era. 
Every part of tin's subject is involved in darknexs and uncertainty, and the 
st.atements of the ancient writers, who appear to have been themselves very 
ignorant in such matters, are most perplexing and irreconcileable. 

Year of Romulus. — Tiiere can be little doubt tiiat a year was in use among 
the Romans in the earliest times, and therefore denominated the Fear of Romulus, 
whicii consisted of 304 days, divided into 10 montiis — JIartiiis, A prilif. Mains, 
Junius, Quintilis, Sextilis, September, October, Norember, December. Of 
these, March, May, Quintilis, ami October, contained 31 days, tiie rest 30. ’ 

That tlie month of March was originally the first in the year is sullleiently 


1 These expressions are not cias<:ical. 

2 See Hor C III x^ii. 1. IV. xiii 13 S. I. HL II?. 


3 Among the older histoiians, Licinius Macer and Fenestella maintained that the Homans 
from the first employed a sofar yoar of J2 months, (see Censorin 20. and Plutarch al=o 
Vit Num. 18 ) that the number of the months was originally 12, and that the number of 
days in each varied from 20 to 35, the sum total being 360. But on the other side we have 
Junius Gracchanus, Fulvius, Varro, and others, (see Censonn as above > to whom wp mav 
add Ov. Fast 1.27.43. Ill 09. 1J9 151. Aul. Gell. IH 16. Macrob. S I I'' Sohn Polyh 
1 . ; all of whom speak without any doubt of the 10 months year The number of da\ s in each 
:sonth is given by Censorinus, bolinus, and Macrobius. ^ 
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proved bv the names of those which follow June, namely Q>dn(ili.< or the fifth 
month, Sexfil/s the sixth, Srptcmhir the sevcntlu ami on to D'Ct^mher the 
tenth. In addition, many sacied litcs and ancient customs long retained point to 
the same conclusion. On the llist of Maich, tlie holy fire wa« lenewcd on the 
altar of Vesta; at the commencement of the rnoritii tiie old lanivl^ n ere taken 
down fioin the Rcithi. fi*om the liou>cs of the and from the difiVient 

Curiae, and replaced h\ riC'li biauclics ; ^acrifii'cs were olfcred to Aima 7’- / i.nna.^ 
the goddess of the circling \oai : the sal-uics of in=tn[ctors were p.ii 1 ; iIk* raxes 
farmed out : and matruin oavo an ciiteataimnont to tlic ‘^lavc'. a-* ihe ina-tri' of 
familic' did on the S.ifurnaVut. the ohject of the latter hoim: tn i(‘\\aid the 
domestics for their industry dm in^ the rear that v.as past, of the tniuie-r to 
stimulate their exertions fin the future ’ 

The year of .‘>04 days cuirespoud.' with the cour-e ueiiher of the ‘.iin i,.ii of 
the moon, and many liypothe'C-' i a\e hern formed witli ivgard to it> oiiain and 
import, liy far the mo=:t ingenious and piofiuuid «'f tlu-'C. mi Ini:ciiii.n' inderd 
that it almost carries coimetiun, i.' the theory propoiiudn I hy .Nieluihr. llo 
supposes it to have been emplo\ed nloim* with a lunar \eai ior tlie pmpo-e of 
making the solar and lunai ear'> coincide at certain ti.xed cpo< h'. lie moi ,*ov< r 
finds traces of it in history at a ])eiiod long after it is generally believed lo h.ivo 
fallen into di'use, and by it^ aid e.xphains several of the chiomilogieal aii 'iiialiL- 
and contradictions so fiequcnt in the early niinaU. Hi' caleiilation-« are t"o inn i- 
cate to be develoj)ed here, but well deserve tlie attention of all intercated in such 
researches. ^ 

Year of \iiiiia. — Tlie year of Romulus was .'uccee*Icd by a pure lunar year, 
intiuduced. according to the prevailing tradith»u, by Xmna,^ who retaincti the 
names of the ten mouth? already in u«c, ami .nld' d two moie, I(i7tnarius.t from 
the god hnnis., and Fi‘in'Harbi<^ fiom Fd'nin't. tlic dcitv who prc'ided over 
expiatory rites. 

ilic true Icni:tli of a lunar month, that i-. llie infeival hetween two snccCN'Ivo 
New or I nil Moons. gft days. 1 J Iiourp:, 14 ininutc'^, g .s7 .second', and lieiico 
twcNe hinai months contain 'XA days. 8 huiii', 4S minuti v l.tNil eonds. The 
Atlieni.ins m.t.le their lunar year con.-i^t of ;h")l (la\s; h^t Xtuna. imlucnced, it 
is saifl, by the \iitue attrilmted to odd numhei.i. added am-tlnr lo make up 
355. 

CalczKlnc. tVoiiiu'. r<lii^. — Each month was <Iivided into thice perioda ly 
the ( alimhif, ASonae. and A/v.?. The (\ilouhie marked the first of the month, 
the day t'dlow ing the evening upon which the .slender crescent of the Kew Moon 
was fii>t in tlie sky : the youae the FhA Quarter ; tlie Idns the Fall 

Moon. The origin i<t these terms must he explained. ^lacrohins Inus prcseiwcd 
the record of the anoient practice (S. I. 15.) 

Prisria ernn tempnriht/.^, antiapmm Fo.^ti a Cn. Flaeiif scriha inrit!'^ patrihns 
in omnium noiitiam prodo'Cidur., Poufijici Minori 1mcc prorbicia dekgahatur.i 
nt novae lunae jirimum oh'^ervarct a/Ay>er/«/«, vmainque Reeji Sacrijlrulo riun- 
iiaret., itaqne sarrijlcio a Repe el Minorv Pontifice cclthrnto idem Poniifex., 
Kalata, id voc.tTA in Capitnlinm ph he iuxta Curiam Kalahram.t quae 

I Sm Macrob. S. I. 12. Oy. Fast lit m -^eqq. Plutarch a R 19 
3 Niebuhr’s Roman Historv, Vol I Chapter *» On the secular cveie ” 

5 Cen^rin 2n bolin 1 Macmb S 1.13. On the other hand Junius Gracchanus main- 
• ^ ^ change was introduced by Tarquinius CPriscus.) 

Inus Virgil E. Vlll. 7^—Is’umero (iem impare ffandft PHn. HN XXVIII. 5— 
nameros ad vmnia rehementtoret credimns ; and Paulus Diaconus s y. Imparemf p. IU9 — /w- 
parem numerum antiqui pi o'p-riorefn hominibut e^se <'rediderunt. 
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Casae Homuli proxhna est^ quot nnmero dies a Kaloidis adXonas superessent 
pronuntiabat : et Qcintanas quidcm diclo qirinquits verho Septimanas 

repetito septies pi'aedicahat, vtrhum autun kocaZ Graccnm cst^ id cst^ voco, et 
hunc diem qui ex his diehus qni Kalarcntur primus esstt^ placnlt Kalcndas 
vocari. hinc et ipsi Curiae^ ad quam xocahantur^ Kalaurae noniui datmu cst. 
Ideo autem J\Iinor Pontifex nnmeram dicruni qui ad Xouas i>upcrcsstnt 
Kalando prodebat^ quod post novam lunam vqiorltbai Xouaruin die jiopulares 
qui in agris cssent conjiuere m iirhem acccpturos causas jiriarum a Rege 
Sacrorum^ scrij)tHrosqne quid csset lo mense Jaciendum. 

It appears from this tliat the Kalendae were derived from Kalo^ the same with 
the Greek y.ot'ku, because immediately after the appearance df the XcnOloun, the 
people were eallcd together that they might he told on what day the Xone.' v. ould 
fall. It must bo observed tluit thcXcw' Moon in quo.^tiim was nut the a'^ri.-iuani- 
cal XewMoon ni period of cMuijunction, hut the first ajJpearaiK’o of tlie cie'-ceiit in 
the evening twiligdit. Xow, according to circumstances, the Xew MdOu i-.- cume- 
times vi-'ible Oii the evening alicr conjimction. sometimes not fur two t-r three 
days. Hence the Xon<s or First Qu..rfer would fail Mauetime'* as e.iiiy as ilie fifth 
of the mouth, sometime' as late a^ the .‘•cventh ; ajid thus the hits or I'lilJ 3[oun 
would fall 'uni'‘time5' oaily a•^ the ihirteenih. 5omeiimv« as late as the fifcoeiitln 
The poiiiiif' appear by aneahait ctr^tom to liave bven C‘»nfiiied to the e\tromcs, 
aiid Iieiii'o ai cording to ilie appearance of the Xcu* Hoou they jiruelamied that 
the Xmie^ ^^ou!d he on tiie lifih, in which r.a«>c they wore called ipiihfiina''. or 
on the S( vcntii, and then they were called S< j>tinuinae. Idu'i i<; dejiwd fuan an 
Friir-can v(‘ib h//n/n, signilwng to diritJe^ heenu'O tiie Full -Mu.in (!i\ kK*.. the 
lunar months ; Xiuttit is the phnal of Xo)tus ^‘thc ninili,'* becau'u ih- Xuiies 
wt'i'e always jiiM nine <l<iys hcfbic the Lies, according to tlic iloinaii 'tem of 
computation cxj)Iained above. 

January and February having Iiceii added to the ten mont^'.s of the old year, 
a question arises as to the order of succession then or subsequently e.'itablislied. 

That Febniary ^vas in the first in.«tancc the last month of the year, seems 
scarcely to admit of doubt; thus Ciccio de Legg. IF 21. — Venio nunc ad 
MaJiiiwi iu?’a, quae maiorcs nostri et snpietUissime instiiuerunt et I'eligiosis- 
sime cohierunt. Fthruario antem inense, qui tunc extremus au)d mensis erat^ 
mortuis parentari volucrunt ^ — and Varro (L.L. VI. § 13 .) — Terminatja, quod 
is dies anni extremus constitutus, Dnodecimus enini mensis fuit Fthruarius. ^ 
We have no sath'-factory evidence to determine the epoch at winch January 
and February became the first and second months. Fliitarch siqq}osos them to 
have been fnim tlie fir.'t the eleventh and twelfth. According to 0\iil, who 
supposes them to inue been adde«l by Xiima, January was jilaccd at the Ugin- 
ning of the year, February at the end, and the new aiTangcmenf, by wiiicii 
February was placed .second, was intnaluced by tlie Decemvirs. - It is peifcctly 
clear, however, fioni the various ceremonies described above, tiiat ^laicli must 
have been looked upon as the commencement of the year at the time when those 
rites were e.staliiished. Januartns^ thciefore, may have been called after Ja/ius, 
the deity presiding over tlie beginning <if all tilings, not because it ^vas the first 
month of the sacred or of the civil year, but because it was the month which 

See also Paul Piac. s.v Fehrnarws,^ 85, and Serrius on Viri? G 1.13 Macroliiu': S p 
li ’.3 asserts ttiat January and February were placed by Xuma as th** first ani! second 
months of the year, and in the last quoted chapter contradicts hinistU do’TJirie’ht — Owui 
intercafationi mefin^ Felrwirm* ft’^putatus est, gnomum ts ulttmus antit etut. 

tFMt lL4d. 
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immediately followed the winter solstice, when the sun may be said to resume 
his career. ‘ We know that from B.C. 153, the consuls always entered upon 
their office on the 1st January, but v.e cannot positively assert tiiat this day 
was considered the first of the civil year before that time, alihoup-h it undoubt- 
edly was looked upon as sucli ever after. 

iiitcrcnlatioii of the I..uiinr Venr. — The lunar year of the Greeks consisted 
of 354 days, that of the Romans of 355, while the leuitth of the solar year, upon 
which depends the return of the seasons is 3C5j days nearly. Hence almost all 
nations uho have adopted a lunar yeai liavc had recourse to inicrcdlations, that 
is, to the insertion of additional da\s or mouths from time to time, wliicli. if 
managed skilfully, u ill msiuc a c«»irt.'p«uulenec between the oivil and natural 
year at fixed period^ and prevent the dislocation of the seasons. The in'^ertion 
of a day every fourtii year in the Julian Calendar, whicli lias no icfoicnre to the 
moon, is also an inkrcalation^ the object beincf to compensate for the error 
arising from making the solar year c(»n>i.st of an exact mimher (335) of days, 
instead of 365|, and we shall sec how it became afterwaids neec.'‘?ary to modity 
this intercalation in order to compen-^ate for the ciror arising from supposing 
the solar year to be exactly 365.25 da;.& in length, instead of 3G5.2422G4. kc., 
as it really is. 

Octaettris of the Alhcnians . — If we reckon the lunar month at 29^ days, and 
the solar year at 3G5i days, and the earliest astronomers did not arrive at 
greater accuracy, tlien twelve lunar months, or 354 days, will fall sliort of a 
solar year by 11:J days, which in eight lunar years will amount to 90 days. If, 
therefore, in the space of eight lunar years we add three lunar monilis, or, in 
other words, make three lunar years out of every eight emsi't of thirteen lunar 
month'? instead of twelve, then at the end of eight years there will be a difTcrence 
of only one day and a-Iialf bctunui the solar and lunar ycais. This correction 
was at one time employed by tli<‘ Athenian^; the intercalary mondis ncrc added 
at the end of the tliiid, tifih. and (tghih years, and the }H-iiod, or to n>e the 
technical pliia^o. ihc f'li''!' ot ciglit \<-ai> uU' (oimed oKruiZ^n:, 

Curl "f the of vnoiK.,' a m«<io (‘(uncniMit collection 

was intioduccd. According to the ino.'l .-naaiiatf ( ahad.uioii'. 


19 .'Solar ycar.s contain 

235 Lunar month' > 

or, 19 Lunar years and 7 nnmth.« \ 


G931I.G0301G 


C939.G’b7LS 


days. 

days. 


60 that if seven lunar niontiis arc intercalated during ninctecii lunar \ears, or if, 
in other voids, seven out (T cveiy nineteen lunar years are made to consist of 
thirteen lunar months instead of twelve, then the ditierence between the solar 
and lunar years at the end of that periofl vill amount to only .084164 of a day, 
and the ciror will be less than one day in two hundred years. This 

or cycle of nineteen years, is uMially n.amed, from its inventor, the 
Cycle of Meto}/. ami came into use at Athens on the IGth of July, B.C. 432. 
It was afterwards corrected by Calipjuis (T Cyzicus, who invented a cycle of 
seventy-six years, which in its turn was corrected by Hipparchus, vho invented 
a cycle of three liinidred and four yean?. 

It seems to be certain that the Romans for a con.siderabIe period made use of 
a pure lunar year, the introduction of vluch, as we have seen above, was iisnaliy 


1 Bruma novi prima eft, vetertfgite n'»vis$ima ioli» : 

Frtnaptum captunt Fhoehus etannu\ idem. — Fast. L 163. 
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Mcribcd to Xuma, and it can scarcely be doubted that intercalations were 
employed resembling some of those described above, in order to bring about a 
correspondence with the solar or natural year. On this subject, however, the 
ancient writers are silent, with the exception of Livy, (I. 19.) but unfortunately 
his language is extremely obscure, and the text of the passage disputed. 

The intercalations which we do find described by Sfacrobius, Censorinus, and 
Plutarch, and which were certainly in use at the time of the Julian reform, 
belong to a system cssenti.ally dilferent. The scheme which they describe is the 
following. The year of Xuma consisted of Hoo days. The Romans having 
become acquainted with the Grecian Octaetciis, according to which 90 days 
were to be intercalated in a cycle of eight years, applied it thus. They inter- 
calated at the end of every two years a month, which consisted alternately of 
twentv-two and twenty-three days, thus making up the sum of 90 dtiys at the 
end of eight years. ' It was soon discovered, however, that the year of the 
Greeks contained 354 d.aysonly, while their own had 355, and hence it followed 
that in the cycle of eight ycais there w.as an excess of eight days. To remedy 
this, a new cycle w.i.s invented of twenty-four years, and in the last eight yc.ais 
of this twenty-fmr d.iys wcic omitted, .sixty only being intercalated instead of 
90, thus ciiinpcn.-ating fir the excess which would h.avo taken place in the whole 
period Innl the full number been eniplured. 

At what time tliis (or any other) .-y-tcin of inteicalation was brought into 
Use, we cannot tell. The Roman anti(|uarics them.-clvcs were at vaiiance. tfome 
lefeiicd tlie introduction of intercalations to Roinulu.s some to Xuina, .«onie to 
Serviu.s, some to tlie Dccianvirs, while some bionuht it down as low a- tlie con- 
sulship of .Manius -U’ilius Glabrio in the ditolian war, R.C. 191.^ Whatever 
opinion wo may adopt on this matter, it is import.int to attend to the following 
consideration. 

So long as we make use of a year, the months of which are regulated by the 
|)hases of the moon, it is evident that all intercalations employed to produce a 
cot rcspondcnce with the solar year, must be in the form of entire lunar months. 
As soon as a pciiod is inserted either longer or shorter than one lunar month, or 
an exact number of entire Inmir months, from that time forwtird all regular con- 
nection bctwecfi the phases of the moon and the commencement of the months 
and years is destroyed. Hence as soon .as the Romans began to employ the 
intercalary months of twenty-tw o and twenty-three days, from that moment they 
virtually abandoned the lunar year, and adopted a solar cycle, the same in sub- 
stance as that afterwards perfected by Julius Ca'sar, but le.?s accurate and less 
convenient. The old names of Calcnd.«, Xones, and Ides were retained, but 
these would no longer answer to the first appearance of the Xcw- Moon, to the 
First Quarter, and to Full Moon, more than the first, fifth, and thirteenth of any 
month at the present time. Ideler believes the change from the pure lunar year 
to have taken place during the swiiy of the Decemvirs, an opinion of which we 
find some trace in JIaciobius. ^ Hence he supposes that the Roman Calendar 
assumed three different shapes before the Julian reform. These he dl.-tinguishes 
as— 

I. T/ie Year of Romulus of 10 months and 304 days. 

1 So Censorinus 20 and Macrob. S. I. 13. Plutarch, on the other hand, says that Numa 
doubled the difference between the solar and lunar year, and thus made a month of 22 days, 
which was intercalatetl every alternate year, but makes no allusion to the month cf 23 days. 

J Macrob. \ I 13. See also Cic. de Legg. II. 12. 

3 Wacrob. S. 1 13. It is cle.tr from Ov Fast. 11.51, tlmt there tres a tradition that tho 
Decemvirs had made tvme changes in the Calendar. 
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II. 2 ha Yea r of Suma, a pure lunar of 12 lunar niontli? and 355 days, with 
suitable luteroalations. 

HI. The Year of the Decemviri, nominally a lunar year like the former, but 
which, from the intercalations employed, ceased to correspond with the pli.ases of 
the moon. 

H’c have not yet mentioned the distiibution of the dtiys ainono the twelve 
months of the yetir of 355 d.ay.«. It was as follows ; ‘ — 


Januariii?,. 

..29 

Apiilis .. 

....29 

Quintiiis, .....*11 

1 Oetoher, ... 

.,31 

Fehruariu?, 

..28 

Main-s ... 

....31 

Sextilis 29 

Xoveinbcr, 

.,29 

Martiii' 

..31 

Juniu-?:, 

....29 

Septciuber,...29 

! December, . 

..29 


This arransement, wliiili remained in fiircc until the Juli.an reform, is tistially 
referied to the time of Xnmtt ; but .as the number of ihiys in the diflereut months 
is inconsi.-tent with a lunar calendar. It can scarcely have been introduced until 
the imercalaiy months of twenty-two and twenty-three days were etnployed. 
The position of the Calends, Nones, and Ides w.as the satne as in the yctir of 
Catsar. the Calends alway.s marked the Ut of every month, the Nones tind 
Ides the 5th and 13th, except in March, May, .Inly, anil October, when they 
fell upon the 7th and 15th .III dales of works written before li.C 45, must of 
course be calculated by the tibovc l.ahle. Thus when Cicero, in a letter written 
B.C, 51, says that he anived .at the camp in I.ycaonia, VII. Kal. Sept, we 
miust not translate this “ tlie 2Gtli of . August, ” as we should do h.ad it been 
written after the beginning of B.C, 45, but “the 24lh of August, ” because 
Se.xtilis at that time had 2!) days only. 

Plutarch nanic.s tiie intercalary month twice; in the life of Numa bo c.alls it 
iSiseKioiio); ; in tiie life of ('.avrar, Ms^xcoouk,;. It is remarktible that tliis term 
is not to be found in am Ibiinan uiiter; the cxpie-'inns wich.',';','.' tnh ri'u/dris .and 
t/icws-A' iutcrcalariiis being jilone employed by them. 

Tlie intercalations took place in the month of February, between the Tinni- 
nnhii and the Itif/ifni/iiitn ; that b, between the 23d and the 24th, at least such 
wa.s the rule, although it ni.ay h.ave bi-en \iolated at time.--. The reniaiidng five 
days belonging to IVbiuaiy nere added alter the inli’rcal.iry month, probably 
from .soiiie supeiotitioii ; hut all the ealcnialions of time in intercalary years were 
founded upon the .Mippo.sition that in .such years February contained 23 days 
only. Thus in ordinary ycar.s, the day ;tftcr the Ides of Februaiy was A.D. 
XVI. Kal. Mart., but in the intercalary years, A.D. XI. Calendae lutcr- 
calares. The Terminalia in ordinary years fell A.D. VII. Kal. Mart., in 
intercahary yc.ars, Pridie Calendas Intercalare.'i. 

The intercalary month had its own Calends, Nones, and Ides, with the addition 
of the epithet intercalnres, the day after the Ides would be A.I). AT. or A.D. 
XVI. Kal. Mart., according as the month contained 22 or 23 days, the five 
remaining days of February being .uldcd, and in cither ctise the lieriifmjium 
would ahirays stand as A.f). VI. Kal. Mart. - 

■ rr(‘i$ularitl4'« in the Komnti Vear prerioBM ta Ifao •Iiili'an rr^orin. — 
We have seen that the wlinie nianan-enient of the CaloiuJar \Ans originally in the 
lianili of the PohtijlrpK^ and even after Cn. Flavins liad divnl^'-od the secrets of 
the Fasti, they retained the prlvilej^e of adjustings the intercniatioii. ^ This trust 
they shamefully betrayed, and to gratify their private animosities, or show 

• Macri b. I. 14. Censorin iO. 

J For examples, see Fast. Capit. Liv. XX XVII. 5». Cic pro Quinct. 25. 

P Pontilicum Arbitrio intercilandi ratio permissft. Censorin. 20. 
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favour to tlieir friends, in order that a magistrate might remain in office for i 
peiiod shorter or longer tlian the law permitted, that a farmer of the taxes 
might be defrauded of his just right, or obtain an unfair advantage, they cur- 
tailed or drew out the year at pleasure, until the whole Calendar was involved 
in a degree of uncertainty and confusion, to which we can find no parallel in the 
history of a civilized people. * The ignorance which prevailed with regard to the 
years in uliich the intercalations ought to take place, and the mystery observed 
by the priests, is well illustrated by the expressions of Cicero. Thus in Ep ad 
Att. V. we find — Ciun seks llomac intercalatnm sit, necne, velim ad me 
scribas; again in Ep. ad Fain. VII. 2 — Quotidie vota facimus ne intercaletar, 
nt qmim primum te videre possmns ; and in Ep. ad Att. VI. 1. we find — Accept 
tans lilvuis. A D. quintum Terminulia ; that is, on the 19th of February, this 
singular method of fixing the date being employed to prevent ambiguity, since 
the day would be A.D. XL K(d. Mart in a common year, and A.D. VI. KaL 
Intercal. in an iiitercalaiT year, and Cicero knew not when he wiote, whether 
an intercalation liad or had not taken place. 

.\iiiiiis C'oiiru<«ioiii«. — .Accordingly, uhen Caesar became Dictator, the year 
was about two mouths in advance of the .sea.^ons ; tlie spring festivals hap- 
pened in what were nominally the summer montiis, and thi)se of summer in 
autumn, 

To take a single example. — Cicero, in (me of his E[iistles to Attieiis, (X. 17.) 
'5a\.'« that at the time uiieii he was writing liis journev was delayed by the 
t*'iuinox. The date affixed to this Ielt<T i< XVIL K<il. Jntt. i.o Idth May. 

In order to remedy tlic-e defect-^, it wa< found ncce-'ary to add 67 days tc 
tlie year IkC. 46 ; these days were divided into two lutcicahuv months, and 
inserted fietwccn November and December. In this year the ordinary interca- 
lations of 23 days took place in Fcbiuary, so that it c.mtained, in all — 


Ordinary length of year, 355 days. 

Intercalary month, 23 — 

Two additional intercalaiy months, 67 — 

Total, 445 days. 


Such was the year B.C. 46, which among modern chronologers has received the 
name of Aniuis Confusionis., although, as Idcler obsen^es, Macrobius has more 
correctly termed it Annus Confiisionis ullimus, 

Censorinus says that 90 days xvere added to that year, Dion Cassius 67 ; but 
there is no contradiction here, for the former includes the ordinary intercalation 
of 23 days in February, which is not taken into account by the latter. ^ The 
tw’o additional months seem to have hecn called Moisis iutercalaris prior, and 
Men.'^is iutercalaris posterior, for we find in Cic. Ep. ad Fam. AT 14 — E<jo 
idem tamen cum A.D. V. Kalenpas Ixtercalares prioues, ro/jatn fratrum 
tuoriim venissem mane ad Caesarem, &c. 

ciire^orjan CaleiKlar. — The Julian Calendar was founded upon the suppo- 
sition, that the length of the .solar or tropical year was exactly 365 days, 6 hours, 
or 365.25 days. Therefore 

1 See Consorin. 20. Macrob. I. 14. Plutarch. Vit. Caes. 50. Ammicinus Marcelliuua 
XXVl. 1 Solinus I. 

2 St'C Cen'^onn 1.^. Dion Cass XLHI. 26. Maerob S I IG. Plin H N XTIII. 17. 
Aojnian. I. c Macrob XXVI. I. Suet. Ciesar 40. Ov. Fast. Ill 155 Appian BC IL 154 
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The length of the Julian Year being 365d. Ch. 

But the rue length of the Solar Year being. ..365d. 5h. 48m. 61 Js. 


It follows that the Julian Year is too long by llm. 8^3. 

This excess in 10 years will amoimt to Ih. 61ni. 25s. 

— in 100 — 18h. 34m. 10s. 

— in 1000 — 7d. 17h. 41m. 40s. 


To coiTect this accumulating error, Pope Gregory XIII published a Bull in 
1582, by which it was ordained that comnmii years should consist of 3G5 days, 
and that a day should be added every fourth year as formerly, with this differ- 
ence, that the intercalation was to be omitted in the last year of those centuries 
not divisible by 4 ; and thus that 97 days instead of 100 should be inserted in 
400 years. ^ Tlie Gregorian Calendar was almost immediately adopted in all 
Roman Catholic countries, and to compensate for the eiTor already incurred, 10 
days were dropped. The change was not admitted into England until 1752, 
wlicii 11 days were dropped between the 2d and 14th September, from which 
arose tlio distinction between Old and New Stifle. Russia and other countries 
which follow the Greeh church, still retain the original Julian Calendar, and 
hence their dates are now 12 days behind those of the rest of Europe. 

According to the Gregorian scheme by wliich three leap years are omitted in 


400 years — 

Length of the Gregorian Year being 305d. 5h. 49m. 1 2s. 

True length of the Solar Year being 305d. 51:. 48m ol^s. 

Therefore the Gregorian Year is too long hy 20^8. 


An excess which will not amount to 1 day in 4500 years. 

If the insertion of a day lie omttte<l eacli 400thh vear — 

Ecn^lh of year according to cycle (ff 4000 ycar.N, 3G5d. oh. 48m. oOCs. 

which is too short by 1 second — a dulicicncy wliich will nut amount to a day 
in 70.0(H) years. 

l.d-ifrnin. .Ncciiliiin. — We may now' say a few words with legard to the 
longer divisions of finie, the Ln'^tinin and the Stculniii. 

The word Fjistnun. (m c p. 2(*I.) derived Irom signitied properly the 
expiatory sacritief offered up for the sins of the whole people by tlic Censors at 
the end of every five yeais, the peiiod during which these magistrates originally 
held office. Hence Lu.^tnim was ti.^ed to denote a !>pace of Jivc years^ and the 
Censors in perffjnning the saeriffee, were saiil Condcre h/strum^ to bring the 
Ln.'^trum to a close. Varro, in explaining tlic teimi, derives it from Luere^ in 
tlic sense of to pay — Lustrum homiuatum tanpus quinqnemiale a luendo^ id 
est solvendo^ quod qnudo qnoqtie anno vectUjalia ei idtrotrihuia per censores 
qiersolvehantur. (L.L. VI. § 2.) 

It is to be observed here that quinto qnoqnc anno^ according to the Roman 
method of computation, might mean crerq fourth ycar^ and quiuqucnnale 
tcinpus, a term offm/r yearr, just as Cicero (DeOrat. III. 32.) calls the Olympic 
games — Maxima ilia quinquennalis celehritas ludorxim ; ^ but since we know 

1 Thus no interealaUon takes place in the years IMO, 2100, 2200, y.ioo, 2.50(1, because the 
numbers 19, 21, 22, 23, 2.5, are not divisible by 4 . but all of these, according to the old system^ 
would have been leap years 

* This is evidently in reference to the Greek expression 
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from other sources that tlie Censors originally held office for five years, and tliat 
the taxes were fanned out upon five years’ leases, the interpretation of the above 
passage is not open to doubt. We may add, tlmt wherever the word Lustrum 
occurs in tlie older wiiters, it is always in connection \\itli the duties of the 
Censors. 

When we come down to the age of Ovid, a confusion seems to have arisen, 
and the meaning of Lustrum was no longer definite ; in Amor. III. vi. 27. — 
Xondiun Troia fuit histris ohsessa duoh^s — it unquestionably stands for five 
years; and also in Fast. III. 119, where the 10 month year of Romulus is 
(lcscril)cd — Ergo anhni indocUeset adhuc ratione carentes »= Mensihus egcrunt 
lustra minora dccem^ i.c. the Lustra were too short by 10 montlis. But with 
sinnular inconsistency, a tew lines farther on, (165,) where he is explaining the 
Julian Year, and the intercalation of the Dies Dissextus — Hie anni modus est; 
ai lustrum accedcrc dehtt = Quae comummatur jiartihiis una dies — Lustrum 
must certainly denote four years. 

Again, in Tri-t. IV. x. 9C. compared uith tlie E. ex V. IV. vi. 5. we see the 
Roman Lustrum identified with the Grecian Olympiad, each being supposed 
c<iual to five years. As we come doun lower, riiny twice in one chapter (H.X. 
II. 47.) calls the four-year cycle of the Julian year ,a Lustrum; ^^e find in 
insciiptions the intcr\als betNveen the succe.«sive cxliibitions of the Capitoline 
panics in.'tituted by Domitian, and celebrated every four years, designated as 
Lustra ; ' and in the tliird century, the original foice of the term seems to have 
been quite fingoiton, for Consorimis. in defining the T^nstrnm or . Magnus^ 
Seems to bo ipnoiaut iliat it ever did difibr from the Olympiad, or denote any 
peiiod but four years. 

This unccitainty may probaldy be traced to the irregularity wiili which the 
sacrifice of tlic Lustrum was performed. It was omitted sometimes from super- 
stitious motives, as when uc read in IJvy III. 22. — Census actus eo anno. 
(B.C. 4C0,) Lustrum pj-oj)tcr CapilvUum captian^ consukm oedsum^ condi 
rdigiosum Jxdt — anti often from otiicr causes, for upon looking over the Fasti 
Capitolini, in which the Censors arc registered, and the Ictteis L. F. attached to 
the names of lliosc who completed this rite, we shall find that although the usual 
interval is five years, yet not unfrcqucntly six and seven were allowed to elapse, 
wliile occasionally it was rcjieated after four only. Tlicse facts seem to account 
for the inconsistencies of the later Roman writers, without going so far as Ideler, 
who maintains that Lustrum never was used for a fixed space of time. 

The duration of the Scculum was a theme of controversy among the Romans 
themselves in the days of Augustus. The historians and antiquaries seem all to 
have agreed that the Scculum was a period of lOO years, while tlie Quindecem- 
viri, the priests to uliom was int^I^tcd the custody of the Siliyliine books, 
reposing, it would seem, upon the testimony of their sacred registers, asserted 
that 110 years was tlie intciwal at Inch the solemn Ltidi Sccularcs^ whicli 
marked tlie close of eacli Scculum, had ever been and ought to be celebrated. 
The I.ocus classicus on tins j=:ubjcct is in Censorinus flT.) “ 

Censorinus has preserved also the conflicting statements v ith rcganl to the 
actual celebration of tlicse games from the time of their institution, and ids dates 
are all fixed by the consuls in office at the time. They arc as follows : — 


1 Gruter C. I. CCCXXXII. 3. Censorin 18 

2 bee also Varro LI- VI J 11 Paul Diac s.v. Secuhires Ludt, p 328. The correspondinff 
passage in Festus is too much mutilated to afford an^ iiiformatioo. 
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The first Secular games were 
celebrated according to... 


^ Valerius Antias, A. U.C. 245 

-! The Comniontaries of 
I XV'viri, 298 


The second, 
The third, .. 


The fourth, 


( Aiitia.s, ‘^>05 

^ XV-viri, 408 

( Autias and tiw, b05 

XV*’.iii, 518 

"Autias, VaiTO, and Livv, Ouo 

I'iso Censoriniis, Cn. (lel- 
Iiu>, and Cassiiis Ile- 
iiiina, who lived at the 

tijue, 008 

XV-viri, — : C2S 


Tlie fiftli by Augustus, A. U.C. 787 or Jl.C. 17 

The sixth bv Claudius, A. U.C. SOO (h* A I), 47 

The seventh by Domitian, A. U.C. 841 or A. I). 88 

The eighth by Septimius Sevenis, A. U.C. 957 or A. I). 204 


To attempt to discover the caiisc.s which led to this strange disagi cement would 
be absolute waste of time. "We can scuicely hesitate to believe that Ihc compu- 
tations of the XV-viri were trimmed to serve an end ; but it is rcinaikable that 
the period chosen by .Augustus does not absolutely agree uith their views, since 
the 5th games ought to have been held A.U.C. 738, and not 737, as they really 
were. 



A StAndard-bearer and tvro Legtonsriei, from Trajan's column. 
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THE MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 


L JIiLiTARY Affairs. 

In all discussions -^’ith rej^ard to the Military affairs of tlie Romans, the extenj 
of the subject should never be forjjottcn. For nine hundred years they pursued 
an almost uuiuternipted career of conquest, and thirteen centuries more passed 
away before tlie empire thus formed was completely dismembered. If w'e confine 
ourselves to the former period alone, and bear in mind that the whole energies 
of a large portion of the nation w'cre devoted to the cultivation of war both as a 
science and an art, it becomes evident that the changes and modifications in 
general principles and in practical details introduced during tliat lengthened space, 
must have been almost countless, and that we shall be guilty of a giievous error 
if ue suppose tliat statements which are true with regard to any one e])ocli will 
hold good for all. Me nui«t tlicrcforc endeavour, a» far as our materials will 
pciinit, to exlilijit a \iow of a Roman Army at cpocli^ far removed from each 
other, and tliu^, if po^sibh', to Ibim some idea of wliat took j>lacc during tl.o 
intervals. With iTi:anl to one rj)oeh only i-n our infiuiuation full ;ind sati'^fieton . 
PolWiiiw. himself an e.xpen'eiU'ed commander, who, as the friend and companion 
of the lounger Sci[)io, had the be>t oppoitnnitios of studying the military system 
of Rome, when the discljiliiie of her armies was most perfect, and when the 
physifil and moral cliaracter of her soldiers stood highest, has transmitted to us 
an aceount of the Roman Army, as it existed when he composed his history, so 
complete in every particular that onr curiosity is fully satisfied. Witli regard to 
other epochs, however, we depend entirely upon scattered notices contained in the 
classical writers ; but althougii these are very numerous, and are dispersed over 
the woiks of authors in every department of literature, they but too often convey 
little instruction, fur the writers and those for whom they wiote were so familiar 
with such topics, tliat there is \ery rarely nuirc tlian a passing allusion, unaccom- 
panied by comment or illustration. In what follows we shall, in accordance 
with the j)Ian hitiierto pursued, restrict ourselves in a great measure to the period 
of the republic, adding a few explanations of the more important alterations 
introduced under the earlier Eniperoi’s.^ 

Coustituiioii of a Roman Army. — A regular Roman Army, consisting of 


1 I would venture to refer for fuller information on some of the matters treated of in this 
Chapter to the articles, Acies, Agmfs. Ala, Castka. Exercitcs, Feciai hs. Ovatio. Spolia, 
TmtMPHVs. written by me for the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, edited bj 
Dr. W. Smith. We may also refer here, once for all, to our great authority, Polybius, v£ 
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Infantn" (Peditatus) and cavaln*, (^Eqitatus^) was, in the earlier ages, composed 
of Roman citizens exclusively, who were enrolled in Brigades termed Legiones. 

As Latium and the rest of Italy were gradually subjugated, the diderent states 
received into alliance became bound by the terms of their respective treaties to 
furnish, when called upon, a contingent of soldiers, horse and foot These v ere 
enrolled in battalions distinct from those composed of Roman citizens, were 
designated Socii nomenque Latimim^ or simply Socii^ and were clothed, 
equipped, and paid by the communities to which they belonged. 

"Wlien Rome had extended her dominion beyond Italy, foreign Kiii^s or Chiefs 
in alliance ^\ith the republic frequently supplied bodies of troops, who, under 
the name of ov Auxilia^ served along with i\\Q Romani and Socii 

Tims as early as B.C. 218, we find Galli Equites under Scipio at the battle of 
the Ticinus, and soon afterwards we arc told that no less than 2200 {duo milliQ 
peditum et ducenti equiies) of the Auxdiarcs Galli deserted to Hannibal (Liv. 
XXL 4G. 48 ) 

Foreigners receiving pay, tliat is, Mercenaries in the limited sense or the word, 
were not employed until B.C. 213, when the Celtibcri in Spain offered to serve 
under the Roman Generals for the same hire wliich they lind received from the 
Carthaginians, and tlieir proposal was accepted (Liv. XXIV. 49.) For a con* 
sidcrable period, however, tlic mercenaries in a Roman Army wore few in 
number, and consisted cinetly of Corps raised in particular localities, wliere the 
natives were celebrated for tlicir skill in the use of some paiticiilar weapon. Such 
were tlie Slingers (I'undlforci!) from tlie Balearic Isles, the Arclicrs (Sagittarii) 
of Crete, and tlie Javelin-mcn (Torulatores) of Mauretania. 

After the Social War, (B.C. 88,) when all tlie subject states of Italy were 
admitted to the full CuvVo.s the distinction between Romnni and Socii altogether 
disappeared, and the armies from that time forward were made up of Romnni 
miliies and Auxilia^ the latter being in part furnished by foreign princes \\ho 
were allowed to retain a nominal independence under the title of allies, but 
principally mercenaries recruited among the most warlike tribes of Gaul, Ger- 
many, Illyrm, Pannonia, Tlirace, and other frontier provinces. The number of 
tliese went on constantly increasing, and in the first century of the empire they 
already formed a large proportion of the really efficient troops. 

The Roman Soldier. — It was a fundamental principle in the Roman polity 
that the state had at all times a right to demand military service from its mem- 
bers, and hence ever}’ male citizen between the ages of seventeen and forty-six 
was bound, when required, to enrol himself in the ranks. But service in the 
Army was regarded not merely as a duty and an obligation, but as a privilege. 
For many ages, the only avenue to favour and power was by the patli of militarv 
distinction ; and as late as the time of Polybiu.'s, no one could stand candidate 
for the lowest of the great offices of state until he had served f>r tuenty yeais 
in the Infantry or ten years in the CaA'alry. I^foreover, by tlie constitution of 
Senrius Tullius, none were permitted to serve as regular troops, except Imienni 
belongingto the five clas.«es ; Liherthn^ Prolctarii^ and Cnpitc O’u.s/ being alike 
excluded, except in seasons of great emergency, when all, witliout distinction, 
were called out, and even youths under seventeen and men above !brty-six 
were enrolled. On one occasion during the second Punic War, when Rome was 
reduced to the last extremity, a large corps of volunteer slaves raised, 
who eventually received their freedom as a reward ffir their faithful and efficient 
.ajclA One of the most momentous of the democratic changes intruduced bj 
1 Liv X. 21. XXII 11. 57. XXIIL 32. XXIV. II. H. Aul. Cell XVI. 10. 
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Marius the free a^niission of the poorest citizens to the Lt'-^ions, ^ a me.i'ure 
which, cs; eoially after the enfr.anchi^emeiit of the siii»jeet <tates in It.iiy. ha'l 
the effect of introducing: a new cla^s of piTaoin, vJio, fiuin tlii' time firwaid, 
formed the great bulk of tiie oidinai v ]f\ie5 Mnt c\en befire tliis period, tlie 
social position of the lioman soldhas hail by degree^, assumed an aspect totally 
different from that which it exliibitcd flu fi\o centuries after the foundatiou 
of the city. At fir^t, they were mere militia, calhd out to repel or retaliate 
the ii‘'~tile inruL'i"n> of noighbnuring tiibe"- ami as ^oon as the iirief canijiaign 
was over, each nuin retunied t._» ins liniue aiid rc'-umcd his peaceful ocoujiation.?. 
But in propoitioii aa the power of the comiiionuealth increa'cd, the wars in 
which it was inMiIved bee.inie more complicated and tedious, and the same 
army was coinj'.ilcd to keep tlie field for \oars in succes^ion, especially v\hen 
(he 'I'eno of op-.rations was removed to Oivvcc ami Asia. Hence tlic characters 
of (itizen and Mihlier. which were long inwpaiably connected, gradually beuamc 
distinct, the line "f demarcation became more and more broadly marked, am] 
after the time uf Maiius, the ranks were filieil witli men wdio were possc'^cd 
of no pro] i(‘jty whatever, who were dependent fiw subsistence upon their pay, 
and who uore consciuently soldiers h/j profi^sion. It was not, how'CM'r, until 
the inijicrial goveniment wa^ established that the principle of maintaining at all 
times a large standing army was fully recognized; but from tljat time forward 
military men formed a large and powerful order in the state altogether distinct 
from civilians. 

I,cvyjiis sioidiors. — The Senate, at their fir.**! meeting after new Consuls 
entered upon office, voted the number of troops to be raided for the current vear, 
and the Consuls then made proclamation (edixennU) of the day on W'hich they 
proposed to liold a levy, (DekrOan hahere.,) giving notice tiiat all liable for 
son ico mu^t attend. The proceedings u.'nally took place in the Capitol The 
ConsuN, «eafcd on their Cm ulc Chaii'^. as^i^ti d by the 7'rdffnd Mtlifart caU'Od 
tiie tubes to lie Mimni'iucd in sncr-r^-.ion, the older being determined ly lot. The 
li't of ;(II w ho wen: of tho h'gal a^c(,l«A/.N wa-^ read o\ei, tIio'*c 

iiahMdiia!' wue >('Ii.rtcd aim ap}"’ai'-d i»io-( juid thrir iiamc^ were 

ejifriv 1 on the nin^ter roll (hence <• /vi//svt/A. cc Cnder 

ordimny ( ii< iim'^f.ince.s tlie }on(h came Ihiwaid e.agcily to volimtcer their 
tcivieo?: {dirrr :) imt if any one absented liiin^olf, or. bi'Ing pre.^ent, 

refu-ed to aii^ver wlien cited, (milifir.n d, ftrrfdhdf,) he might bo puni'lied 
summarily ^'ith the utmo-t seventy, ami even sold as a slave," unlc.ss a Tribune 
of the Pleh.« inti rfered on his behalf. 

After the number was comjdete, the inilitaiy oath (Sacromnilddi') was adminis- 
tered to all the recruits, {Sacramento nilftprc s. Rogarc — Sucrdmcntum s. 
Sacramento di'-' n\) in tcrims of which they sw'orc to obey their leader.'^, and 
never to dc'Crt their standards. It w'onld appear from a pas.^age in Paulus 
Diaconus compared with Polybtu^:, that one individual was clioseii to repeat the 
formal words {iuTha cr-vrepta) of the oaili, while all the rest touk upon them- 
selves the .«ame obligation {iurahant in vtrtxi') by making the re.'=ponsc Idem in 
ME. ^ After these preliminarie.s were concUideil, the new levies were dismissed, 
notice having been given to them to meet at a given place on a gi\ en day. 

J Aul. Cell 1. c Snllust. lu? sa. 
slit. IV. 53 VII. 4 Cic pro Caecin 34 

SLiv. II 24 III 20 IV. .^)3 VII 11. XXIL.'Js Cic de Off. I 11 Caes BC 1.76. Aul. 
Gell XVI 4, Paul, Diac. s v. I'rneinritUone^, p 221. There is a very obscure passage in Livy 
XXII. 38. about a second military oatli which no commentator has ever explained in a satifr- 
faotory manner. Comp Polyb VL W. seqq 
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When any panic arose, {Tamuhn.%) such as in ancient limes was caused by 
the report of an inroad of the Gauls, {fTalUcus 'ruiiiultus — TumuUus Galhci 
fama atrox^ &c.) the formalities described above ^^ere disjiensed with, and all 
who could bear arms, youno- and ohl, rich and poor alike, were called to 
rise in a mass fa* the protection of their country, such soldier.-* beiiiji' termed 
Tumult)tarii or Siihitnrii. ^Viien, under similar circuin.^taiices, there \vas time 
to liold a levy, it was conducted with the utmost rigour, {^Lhhetus oinuis generu 
humin>nn.) all the ordinary jdeas of exemption, i^vacatioiuii,) such as length of 
service or special indiilgcnco, {Jicitcjictiim.) being suspended, and hence the 
phrase.s — ScriUre txerciins sine nlla varatlonis venia — Ddectiis sine vaca~ 
tionibus. ^ 

Wlieii a levy wa^ about to be held at Rome, formal intimation wa^ made to 
tiic allied states of the number of troojjs whicli they wonid be re(]uired to furnish 
— Ikni ad Socins Laiinunn/ue mnnen ad milUcs cx ft)r)nula accipiuidos 
nuiitad; (Liv. XXII. 67;) and the same course was probably adopted with 
rcgaid to the distant Cuhnnoc Cnium li'>manorum. 

It is manifest that after the tetminatitni of the Social War, when all the 
inhabitants of Italy were admitted t>i the ri;»bfs of Roman citizen.®, the system 
described abnve c‘'uld not Iuinc boon jitirsucd, at least exclusively. ^Mien, 
thcicfore. \tilun((.ei.s did n.>t come f.>n\<ud in SMlhcient number?, pcrtniis termed 
were dcspati*hcd t" diifeient districts, who siipeiiiuended all the 
details of the Con-cj{pii.>i). nliich in thi' ca-e wa.® projierly called 
aff opposed to (ho aiuient J'kbi'lns held hi tlie city; but eventually Ctnapildtio 
and /> c/us were U'cd indiircieritly. licnct.* in Cicero and Cirsar we meet with 
(he ]ihra®os — lijovilns' i//c no-di r, snjft rldssimo Ddtetu ct ihu'i^dina 
■pii{^iihnic colkctns (C’ic. Rrov. Cons. 2.) — In omnes partes Icgatos Conipiisi- 
lortsf/iie iJdeclus hahuidi r</us<( niiscrant ; (Ilirt. do l»cIL AIox. 2.) and under 
the empire, wc tind Tiberius as.'igning as one of tlie reasons which rendered it 
necessary for him to make a j»rogress through the ])rovinces — Ddcctlhus sup- 
plcndos exercitus: nam vidnntadnm miliUin deesse, ac si suppeditek non eadem 
virtnte ac modcstla agerc^ gida plcrurngue inopes ac vagi sponte militiam 
sumant (Tacit. Ann. IV. 4.) A similar plan wms adopted occasionally at an 
earlier period wlicn great difficulty w'as experienced in procuring men, as in 
C.C. 212, wlien we find two commissions consisting each of three individuals 
appointed — alte?’os, qui citra, alkros qui ultra quinquagesimum la/ddem in 
pagis forisque et conciliabulis omnem copiam ingenuorum inspiccrent: ct^ si 
qui rohoris satis ad ferenda arma habere vidcrentury etiamsi nondum militari 
aetate csseni, milites facerent (Liv. XXII. 6.) 

i.egio. — A Roman Army, from the foundation of tlie city, until the downfal 
of the Western Empire, always contained one or more Brigades, called Lec.iones, 
a term which comprehended Inf.intry, Cavalry, and, after the use of military 
engines became common, Artillery {Mudnnac — Tormentn) also. The Legak 
under the tepublic, wa.? coinpo.®cd of Roman citizens exclusively ; and, thcrolbre, in 
the earlier ages, an army coiisi.^tcd entirely of one or more Legu>ni s, Imt after 
the subjugation of Latium and other statc>, the words, Legionrs and I.xiionarii 
Milites^ indicated those who were Roman citizens, in contradistinction to tlie 
Socii and Auxilia. The number of Lrgioncs raised annually, necessarily varied 
according to tlie demands of tlie public service. Originally, four was the ordi- 
nary' number, two for each consul, and «lown to the close of the rtpublic, two 

1 Ur. L 37. IL 26. III. 4. 30. VI. 6. VIL 11. 28. VIII. 20. X. 2!. XXXV. 2. XL. 26L 
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Legions, with their complement of Socii and Atixilia, formed a Consvlaris 
Exercitus. During the Second Punic War, the forces under arms rose as liigh 
as eighteen, twenty, twenty-one, and even twenty-three Legions ; under Tiberius, 
the standing army amounted to twenty-five Legiones, besides Auxilia about 
equal in strength to the Legions, and the Imperial Life Guards. ' The Legions 
were at first numbered according to the order in which they were raised, Prima, 
Secunda . . . Dccima, &c., and when they became permanent bodies, they 
retained the same numbers, like regiments in our own service, with the addition 
of epithets derived from various circumstances ; these epithets being, in many 
cases, rendered necessaiy by the fact, that different Legions frequently bore 
the same number. Then under the empire we read of the Primn Ilnlica, the 
Prima AiJjulrix, the Prima Minervia, and the Prima Purtliica ; of the 
Sexta Yictrix and the Sexta Fenata. So also there were five numbered 
Secunda, and five numbered Tcrtia, &c. The men belonging to the Prima, 
Secunda, Tcrtia ■ . . Duodeckesima . . . Vicesima, &c., were designated 
respectively, .as Primani, Secundani, Tertiani . . . Dnodeviccrimani . . . 
Vin simani, &o. 

Number of Pedites in a Legion. 1. The Legion, .as est.ablished by Eomuliis, 
contained 3000 foot-soldiers, and we h.ave no evidence of any increase or diminu- 
tion of this number dining the regal period.* 2. From the expulsion of the 
Tarquins, until the beginning of the second Punic War, the number varied from 
■1000 to 4200, although, on emergencies, the strength w.as raised to 5000, and 
even 5200. ® 3. From the beginning of the second Punic War, until the age of 
Marius, (B.C. 100,) the number varied from 4200 to 5200, seldom falling 
below 5000, and, in some cases, rising as high .as 0000.^ 4. From B.C. 100, 
until the dowufal of the empire, the number varied from 5000 to C200. From 
the accession of Augustus, until the time of Hadrian, COOO seems to have been 
icganled .a.s the tegular complement.^ 

Number of’ Ei/uder in the Tx.ijiun. From the fir.-tt c.'t.abli-hmcnt of the 
.hi cion, until the time of M.uiu-, tlie number of Cavalry seems to h.ave boon 
. .t.iiitibly SOO, except in sutne r.-uc .sjiecial c.a.se.s, when it was augmented to 
.'IJO and to 4u0.° After the lime of ALarius, the Chivalry in the Eom.an 
, at lilies con.si.sted cliiefly of foreign troops, .and^ consequently, wore not con- 
.Mdered as (brining part of the Legion. Down to the latest period, however, we 
lind Cavahy, occasioiially at le.a-t, incorporated with the Legion, but not in 
regular fixed nuinliers, as during the first six centuries of the City. 

Ore/anizatioii of the Infanirg in the Legion. Thi.s, as we h.ave indicated 
above, must have pa'.'-ed through many change.s, which it is impossible to follow 
step by step, in their gradual course, but we are able to trace the general out- 
lines of the system at certain epochs widely distant from each other. 

1 Liv Vlir S. II 30. VII. 03. XXIV. 11 XXVI. 28. XXVII. 22. XXVI 1 XXVII. 36. 
Tacit. Ann IV. 4 

2 Varro L 1. V. § S9 Diit. Itom 13 

8 Liv. VL 2‘J. VII XXVIII. -JS XXI 17 Dionvs VI 12 IX 13 Pohb. I 16 II 24. 

Ill 72 

4 Liv XXII 36 XXVI. XXXVII 39. XXXIX. 38. XL 1. IS 36 XLI. D. 21. XLII 31. 
XLTV 21 I’olyb III. 167 VI 20. 

5 Paul. Diac B.r. i£jr r/irV/ium > f p 336. Plut Mar 35 Sull. .0 Appian Mithrld. 

72. Lamprid. Alex. Sev, 50 Veget. II 6 Serv ad Virg. aiin VII 274. Isidor. Orig. IX. 
in. 46 Suidas. Ilesychius. s.v. 

The Roman authorities, and Dionysius, all agree upon this point ; but Polybius, in one 
passage, (III. 107. comp II 24. ) states that the Cavalry of the Legion amounted to 200 under 
ordinary circumstances, and was increased to 300 in great emergencies only. Elsewhere, 
however, (VL 20.) he gives 360 as the number, without comment. For numbers beyond 
300, Me Liv. XXIII. 34 XL 36. XL III 12. 
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(^First Epoch.) We can say notliing of the state of matters until the time of 
Servius Tullius, whose division of the whole body of tlie citizens into Classes and 
Centuries, was inseparably connected with military considerations. Those 
possessing the largest amount of fortune, were bound to serve as Cavalry, rvhile 
the arms, offensive and defensive, of the live Classes, were distinctly specified, 
and depended upon the means possessed by the members of each Class. When 
we take these statements in connection with the positive assertion of Livy, (4 III. 

8,) we cannot for a moment doubt, 
that the Legion, in the earliest times, 
wtis marshalled in one compact solid 
body, according to the priticiples 
of the Grecian Phalanx. The fore- 
most ranks were occupied by the 
citizens belonging to the first Class, 
whose fortune enabled them to provide 
themselves with a complete suit of 
defensive armour ; the diflerent por- 
tions of which ne have ennmer.atcd in 
p. l)t>, and which will be seen repre- 
sented in the annexed cut of a Greek 
hciivy-armcd warrior. Behind these, 
tho.se of second and third Classes, less 
exposed, and therefore requiring less 
complete eqnijtmcnts, took their places, 
while tho.se belonging to the font lit and 
fifth Classes skirmislied with missiles ; 
and when the conflicting hosts came to 
close quarters, fell into the rear of the phalanx, adding weight and con.sistency 
to the mass in the charge. 

(Second Epoch.) How long this system lasted, we cannot with certainty 
determine; bat Livy says (l.c.) that the change took place postquam (Romani) 
stipendiarii facii sunt — that is, after the commencement of the siege of Veil, — 
and conjecture has fi.xed upon Camillns the great Captain of tlie fourth century, 
as the individual by whom a new order w.as introduced. It is certain that in 
B.C. 340 we find that the unwieldy mass of the Phalanx had been broken up 
into three distinct lines, each line composed of small companies called Munipuli, 
the whole being arranged in such a manner that w hile each line and each com- 
panv could act separately, they mutually supported each other, and executed 
combined movements with great facility, rapidity, and precision. The details 
are given in the chapter of Livy, already twice referred to above, which is unfor- 
tunately obscure if not comipt ; but although doubt may exist with rcg.ard to 
the force of some exprcssioii.s, we can fonn a distinct conception of the Icttdiitg 
features of the new system. The whole Legion when in battle order was arrayed 
in three lines. 

The foremost line (prima acles) was composed of youths in tlie fir.-t bloom of 
manhood, (ftorem iuvcmim puhescentium ad miUliam huhehat.) who w ere cl.a.ssed 
together innler the general name of Ilastnti, and were dUided into fifteen 
companies called Jlanipuli. which were drawn up separately .it a short distance 
from each other {disUmtcs inter se modicnin spalium.) Each Manipiihi.s con- 
tained sixty rank and file, two officers called Caituriotics, and one standard 
bearer called Vexillarius. Of Hie sixty soldiers in the AJanipulus, twenty 
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cfirried only a spc.ar (hasln) and javelins, (gaesa,) the remaining forty had 
oblonri- sliieiils, (.-ciifd,') and proliablv bodv armour also. 

The ?L'CtiniI lino was c(nn[)ostMl of men in tlie full vigour of life, (rohustior 
aetas,) who wore cla*5e»l toL^other un«ler the general name of Principrs^ anti, 
like the II \^ore divi-le'! into fifteen Manipnli. The whole uf the Pnncipcs 
were he.uily ami 1, an 1 llieir e<iiiipinents weie of the l'e•^^ kind oniues 

insirjjiilou iii'i ''n/t- ar/m< ■- 

The thiiLV 1/ '/o/h' n! II-i<f,ifi and Piinnpr< wore coinpioh'-ti led under the 

general name ''f .1 '‘•jiihi,.' 

The thii d !!’;■' v a> tMisiji - ’d. liko em li of tin- twt^ f »rn\er, of fiftctui M-! 
but each oi l'. ■ 'P -n ■' at. thiol liin* w.i' dit ulfd into three m'. ii 'U-, uhitdi 
were <\u!''d I-' • .U'. i a h - -tiou !i 'd it- 'epiuat** ‘•laudaril. 1 ud' i the 

fir^t Td / / //a,,, ill c.i' ii ol th' ' til;'! 1/ '•( )' u .'P' I an a' d tlio \ , i, 

soldiers of ti it-d hiawit ; uuih i thc^''oiid \',y," a {\\- ur ■ 

and Ic'S di'»tinL^uishod ; und' r the third V> the .-leett l, , he 

depended upon than cither of the f»>i. i.^oing. (nintint'!'’ and 

therefore placed in the roar. 

The tactics of the period cannot be docribo'! in tc briofly or nvi'’ ( 1 ai ly than 
in the wonU of the liUtoii.iu : — 

Ubi hi'> “r linlbus cxcr''it(t<t instrnctns c>’'W, Ilastali omnium j-' iini p^i'innm 
inibnnt Si Ilu'^tati profh'pnre /m.s7'’m non pn^f^enty pel’ preaso c<'>< rt ^ 

in intcroalla onlinum Principr-i rcdpi'hant: tunc Principum j^mjna ernt; 
Hashiti aequehantur : Triurii suh rriHlit condvlrhant,^ mnislro ovtirc /'orm7o, 
scuta huiLa himcrhy luiMas snhrccta in term Jixn^, lunnj < /•?/>' rpiam 

vullo iiiptu inhorrerri cicir.^, ti.ni nf <. Si apml Prineipr'^ (pui'pi' Jnvol 
prosp! re pngnatum, a prinot arh' (i-l 'rriai in'! ?v /I « litutnr, iui/c 

rem Al» I rj \itlos ucM'n'.k, ipr'/n /'t^")mfin\ pr<)ri rhin im'ri h> nit . 7 / /'//•// ron- 

surii< nr s, nJ/i in inteimlhi .hnniii ^■/nrinn Pi nieipi < > ( H>i hi' .s / < m pi -ii i,fy 
ei h np' > 1 ''K i' '■ ■ 'it m-!, ’ .\,.t /'vf V. nu'Kjn'' n<n h." uh ii'niiim , 

pun h',!'’! v/-- /-is/ /< 'nt!. i.i ! I, /■ ’■iiii/ ; ol > mif t'l/i,,. Iil>> "unnm 

/' / i/-'. m • 111 ( 1 , 1 ( 1 )' -'ll i • p nt-' If i> III II V uf’ ni uni him 

nn/if ) <1 I ■ •' h.,- p, 

{'f/ii/'l 7’h’‘ ]riliji ii !••' adojii.d ill til'* '' id I'j'o, h piohably 

rcreived tho.r fail do'. . lopmi-iu d.iiin.i llie v.ars au-uu't t!'i- S.tmiiites, the 
Gieek'^ ill South- in Italy, and tlie ( 'anii.ii:ini.ni''. 'Ihr'Ildid Fiioi h mav be 
regarded as e\tuiditig tit-in il<h l * I> C. lOO or li)7. Htie tan* great 
authority is I’ohhIus, n!io-e reinaik^ ‘Tl'l'* hc'^ion of -]{)no tiu'ii. although 
the nuiiilK'i \\a' u-'U illy gre.ih’r in his day. 

The Leijioii, a' durlna- tlie Second Tpoeh, was nvir'-haih'd in three lines, which 
still bole tile naiiies of Ilnst-itu Prbinpt.^, and Trlnni, The Ilustad, 1200 
in number, w* ic, as fornicrly. young men. and firmed the fir-t line : the Prin^ 
ci/iC'’, nifii in the prime of life, also l:.o»o in muiibor, funu'd tlie 'ccond 
line; uhile the Triurb, experienced >et*Tans, m nunihcr, formed the 

thinl line Iti addition to thc'c. theic w.i^ a corps of lloht ainic 1 .'kinni'hers, 
first organised Il.C. 211, at the ‘>icgc of (‘apna, (Lie, XX \ I. 4. ) under the name 
of J'elitci or ProniJiit'in Jniio in inimhci, who rejnc-i nted the irregular 
bodies termed and Pnrtirh in t!ic caiher ages. When the numlier io 

the Legion was above 4000, the additional men w<Te di^tiilmted equally among 
the Pi binjfcs^ and IWiA."*, the number of the Triarii being fixed 
at 600. 

TLe defensive anna of the Haslati^ Principf:s, and Triani, were the aame^ 
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all alike being equipped in a full suit of mail, consisting of a helmet (galea) 
of bronze, a breastplate of cliain or scale armour, (hrica.) or a small cuirass, 
(thorax s. ]icctorale.)a ^^Tcavc for one leg, (ocna,) and a large shield, (.•icutum^) 
made of thick rectangular planks, four feet long and two and a-half broad, 
bent round with the convexity outwards, covered witli hide and boiuid with 
iron. As to their ofteii:>ive weapons, all were furni.-hed with the short, straight, 
pointed, two-edged Spanish sword; (ghtdlus:) in addition to whicii the Triarii 
bore long j)ikes, (hantac^) while each inau in the HarUiti and Principcs carried 
two of tlic formidable heavy ja\elins, uji wards of six feet in length, called Pda. 
The VdUes had merely a light casque covered with skin, a roiuid buckler, 
(parma,) a sword, and a bundle of darts (hastae veUt<ircs.) 

The Ilastati., Principes., and Triarii were each divided into 10 Mardpuli, 
and eaeli ^[anipHlHS into two Ctnfnriae., so that cvciy Legion contained 30 
Alajdp^tU and 60 Cuituriae. The Vthtes were not divided into .Afaniplcs and 
Centuries, but were dispersed equally among the three llea^y armed lines. The 
word Ordo is very frequently cmjdoyed as equivalent to Cudnrla, and rarely as 
equivalent to ^faniimlur:. (See Liv. VHL an<l compare XLII. 34.) 

As early as the second Punic )Var, perhaps earlier, (Aul. Gell. XVI. 4.) the 
Manipnli of tlic Leuioa were coiubiiud togetlier in battalion' ealled Cohortes. 
Each Leei-’n contained ten C'nhurtK; eacli P>hor.-i contaiiud throe Maidpuli 
nr .'ix ( 't \iz. ojir MiDdptdn.'i cf lladotU one of j^rioepcs. and one of 

Tiiiuii. with ihcir c 'mjdoiueut of rjbV'’. Ob.«crvc that the woid CoJiors is 
al'o fn'q’U'Dth einjiIiArd a^ a geneial term to dmote any bmly of soldiers uncoii- 
neefed wiih thr I.ei;Iuti, (Liv. [\'. 30. \ If 7. X. 40. XX)' 14. XXX. 36.) iuit 
will'll U'cil with lUcivu! e to the L<gi"ii, always bear.s the dctiiiite .'iL:iiifieali(jn 
ex])huncd above. 

It waiuld appear tliat during the Second Epoch, tlie Triarii alone caiiied the 
Pilum^ and \sQvc sUled Pilaui^ and hence the two front lines, the Ilastad and 
Piincipcs were collectively toniU'd (Comp. Varro L.L. V. § 30,) and 

these terms weie .still enqiloyed to designate the same divLions after the Pdum 
of the Triarii iiad been tnanslerred to the Ilastad and Prinrpes. The stand- 
ards, or at least the jirincipal standard, inu.st have originally been home between 
the Principcs and the Ilastad., and hence the latter, or, in general, those who 
fought ill tiie foremost ranks, arc occ,*»'ionallv designated as Antesignani.,^ the 
front ranks themselves being called Principia.- 

Caredry of the Legion . — This branch of tlie service seems to have undergone 
little change in organization during the three Epoclis which we have discussed. 
Tlie regular complement (in.dus cqintatn^:) atta- lied to each Legion w,as, as we 
have seen, 300. These were divided into ten squadrons called Tarmac., of 
thirty men each, and each Timna into three Dtcuriae of ten men each. At the 
head of each Dccuria was a Decurio, who had an Optio under Iiim. The senior 
Dccurio ill each Turma commanded the squadron, and tlie whole Imdy of 
Cavalry wa.s under the command of an officer who, in later times, at lea^t, w,as 
named Pmufcctas Alac., the term Ala being used to denote the Cavalry nf the 
Legion, in con.'cquencc of ihcir having been uriginally emplosed in tlie licld to 
cover the thinks of the Infantry, whicli in the Phalanx were always \ uliu'i.ible. 
The equipment of the Cavalry was originally made as light as pos.'iblo, in order 
to secuie rapidity in tlieir evolutions, and their cliicf weapon was a long, thin, 

1 Liv. II 20 vri 'iS vrii. n. ix .ao xxii. 5 xxx .a3. 

S Liv. II. es. IIL 21 . VIII. 10. Sallust lug ji Tacit. Iliat. II. 4.T, 
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flexible lance. But, before tlie time of Polybius, it bad been found advisable to 

furnish them with a cuirass, a substantial buckler, and a strong heavy spear. 

Under the empire foreign Cavahy were to 

be found in the Roman ranks who were 

clad both man and horse in a complete suit 

of chain or scale armour, like those who 

fonned part of the host of Antiochus, and y 

were called Cutaphracti or Lorkati 

(Liv- XXXV. 48. XXXVII. 40.) Such 

is the Dacian represented in the annexed 

cut, taken fi'om Tr.ajan’.s column. y'- ' ■ i' 

Socii of the Third Epoch . — IVhen the ■ f- .■ 

Senate had resolved to levy a certain [ . . 

number of Legions, the Socii were ^ ft, . H 

called upon to furnish an equal number of y y' v 

Infantry, and twice the number of C.ivalry. t.yy' 

These troops were, u e have every rc.ason to I f f 
believe, armed, equippetl, organized, and 
■ disciplined exactly in the same manner as 
the Roman Legions, the whole of the 

expense being defrayed by the states to which they belonged. Both in the 
■camp and when drawn up in order of battle, the Infantry of the allies was placed 
on the wings of the Legions, and hence the words Ala, Alarii, and Cohortes 
Alariae are employed to designate the whole force of the allies, both horse and 
foot, and the two divisions were distinguished as Dextera Ala and Sinistra Ala. 
Ala, when used in this sen.se, must be carefully distinguished from Ala when it 
signifies the 300 Roman horse which formed the Cavalry of the Legion, and 
which received their name in like m.anncr from h.aving been in ancient times 
employed to cover the llank.s. .ifter the social war the terms Alarii and Alariae 
Cohort! < wei'c tiiiplicd to the Anjilinrrs.^ 

One thiul of tin' Cavahy and one fifth of the Infantry were .nlways .selected 
fiom the whole body Socii in each army, and attended upon the Consul, under 
the name of ExtrciorJinarii.'^ 


(Fourth Epoch.) This nmy be regaided ,as including the century which 
immediately preceded and that which immediately followed the Christian Era. 
We have already had occasion to notice important innovations which belong to 
the earlier portion of this Epoch — the free .admission of Proktarii, Capite Censi, 
and probably of Li/urtini also, nhich took place under the influence of M.arius 
— the removal of all di.'tinctions between Romani ildites and Socii, which was 
a result of the Social War — and, finally, the employment of foreign Cav.nlry to 
the almost total exclusion of Romani Equilcs. But in addition to these general 
changes in the con.«titution of the army, there are .'ome matters connected uith 
the organization of the Legion itself which force themselves upon our attention. 

1. From the commencement of this Epoch, the name.s Ha.afati, Principes, 
and Triarii, as applied to clas.-^es of Legionary soldiers, altogether disappear, and 
we must conclude that the ancient order of battle had fallen into disuse. The 
distribution of the men into Centuriae, ^fanipnli, and Cohortes still prevailed, 
the mutual relations of those divisions being the same as during the third lipoch, 


1 Aul. Cell. XVI 4. Liv. X. 40. 43. XXVII. 2. XXX 21. XXXI 21, Caes. B.G. I. SU 
B.C. I. 73. Cic ad Fam II. IT. 

» Liv. XXVIL la XXXV. 5. Foljb VI. 2S. 
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that is lo say, each Legio contained ten Coliortes^ each Coliors three Manipuliy 
and each Manipulus two Centnriae. 

2. The Vdites are no longer mentioned, their place being supplied by lacula^ 
tores^ FunditoreSy Sagittarii^ and other light-armed auxiliaries, comprehended 
under the general expression, Levis Armatura. The ancient word Ferentarii 
is used both by Sallust and Tacitus to designate the skirmishers of an army. 
(Sallust. Cat. 60. Tacit. Ann. XII. 35. VaiTo L.L. VII. § 57. Non. Marcell, 
s.v. Decurionesy p. 356, and s.v. Ferentarii^ p. 857. ed Gerl. Paul. Diac. 
s.v. Ferentariiy p. 85, 93.) 

3. The whole of the Legionaries were now equipped exactly alike. All wore 
the same defensive armour, and all were armed with the Pilum to the exclusion 
of the Ilasta. 

4. When it became necessary to execute any rapid movement, a certain 
number of the most active Legionaries were selected, and, having been relieved 
of tlie heavier portion of their equipments, were, for the time being, called 
Expcdlti Militcs^ Expcditae Cohortesy or the like, but these terms do not 
designate a separate class of soldiers. 

5. The foreign Troops were distributed into Coliortrs of Infantry and Alae of 
Cavalry, but of the internal organization of tlicsc bodies wc know little or 
nothing. 

Officers of the Legion. — Tidmui CoUnrioncs. Optioncs. The officers 
of liijihest rank in tlie Legion vere the I'ribuni. of whom there were originally 
three; but when Polybius wnue, the number had been increased to six’. For a 
long period the nomination of the Trihuui was vested in the Consuls, vho com- 
manded the Legions to which tlioy weie attached, but in B.C. 3G1, the people 
assumed the riglit of electing ns many as they thought lit, and fiom that time 
forwaitl, or at least from B.C. 311, a portion of them were always chosen in the 
Comitia Tributa, and the choice of the remainder left, as before, to the com- 
manders-in-chief.* Polybius asserts, that no one could be nominated Trihuniis 
until lie had seiwed for ten yeai*s in the Infantry, or five in tlie Cavalry, and 
this rule, although occasionally violated, as in the case of the elder Scipio, (Liv. 
XXII. 53,) was probably observed wi’th considerable strictness during tlie 
republic. But among the privileges granted by Augustus to Senators, he per- 
mitted their sons to assume the Lotus ClaviiSy (p. 264,) and, if they entered the 
army, they at once received commissions as Trihuniy and hence such persons 
were denominated Trihuni Laticlavii.“ 

Each battalion of Sociiy corresponding in numbers to the Roman Legion, was 
commanded by six Praefccti Sociornmy who were nominated by the Consul, and 
corresponded to the Trihuni in the Legion. 

Next in rank to the Trihuniy were the CentnrioneSy .sixty in number, each 
having the command of a Centuria. They were nominated by tlie T) ibuni, 
w'ho were bound to select the most meritorious ; and it would appear that the 
appointments were subject to the approbation of the comniander-in-chicf. (Liv. 
XLII. 33.) Although each Centurion had the command of one O.ntiiriay and 
no more, they were not all upon an equality in rank, but a regular system of 
precedence was established, extemling to the wliole number. We me led to 
the conclusion that not only was service in the ranks of the Trim il regarded 
as more honourable than in those of the Principcs^ ami in the Piincipes 

1 Liv. VII 5 34. IX sa XXVir. 3(1 XLII. .31. XLIIL 12. Poljb VI. IP. 

2 Suet Octav. 38. Dom. 10. comp. Otho 10, where we find mention made of a T/tiunw 
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than in the but tliat the Maniples m each lino were numbered 

from one to ten, and took precedence acconlinj^»- to tliC'^e numbers. Hence 
there would be a reauhir gradation from the (.’eiituiion who corntnanded 
the right wing or Centurv of the fii>t Maniple of the Triarii^ down to the 
Centurion who commanded the left ning or Centurv of the tentli Maniple 
of the Hastafi. Tiie Centurion who commanded the right wing of the first 
^laniple of the Triarii, wa^ entitle«l PrimipiluSy or Centnrio primipih, and 
was said Duccrc primnn} pU",n. To his charge was committed the A<piila 
or great standard of the lA^nion. He ranked iievt to the Tribunes, and had 
a seat in the ConApium, or Council '»f War. The fust Centurion of the 
Frincipos was stvled Prtin*i< Princqt.<t: the first Ceiiturion of the Ilasttiti, in 
like manner, Primus ILislaPis; ami these and similar designathms ^\ere 
retained after the classu-s of II(istatf\ Principcs and Triarii were no longer to 
be found in the Legion. \Ve liave remarked above, that Ordo is by most 
writers iHcd .as synonymous with Centaria^ and hence, with reference to the 
comparative rank of the ditTerent Centuries, we meet \\ith such phrases as 
primi urdlncs^ svpcrhyres ordiues^ iu/eriores ordbies^ infimi ordtnes; and a 
Centuiion who commanded one of the higher companies was said Duccre lioncs^ 
turn oidiuem. 

Each Centurion had under him a subaltei'ii or lieutenant, named by himself, 
who was termed Optio., and there was also, in each century, an ensign or 
standard-bearer, (signi/tr,) who was probably regarded as a petty oflicer. 

Legati. In addition to the regular officers of the Legion, a general or ju'o- 
vincial governor usuallv nominated, with the consent of the Senate, Legally 
that is lieutenant-geiieials nim 

were not attacherl to any one i — ^ — j 

eorp'5, bill \vlio excivi-ed a gen- - — ^ — 

era! stijM.'iintendeuce uud<-r In's . 

oi'df'r-^, u hen lie was pi L-eiir. and ( I I | I I ! | ® 


■U’ted.is Idi I'ejinjrent.iiive-* w bon 
he Wtis ab-eiit. Wc Ijlmi of 
Lrgnti und-'i' C'liisul-, at- 1 Id- - 
tatois from a very early p-ia-d: 
the number seems to have Ixen ^ j. 
originally two. (Jiie fn' each 
two Legions whicii c-iustituted 
a Cons)daris Efcrcitu<. but in 
after times the number varied ^ i- 
according to the magnitude of - 
the army, and the iiatuic of the 
service.^ 


I 0 I 


I Q I 


Ao;iu€ii. — The arraimemeiit 

of aConsular Armyon the March | H | 

(^Agmen) as described by Poly- 
bius, will be understood from j- [ "j | I | ] ^ 

the annexed representation. A, 

Extraordinarii Ptdiles. B, 

Dextera Ala Sociorum {Pedites.) C. Impedimenta belonging to A and B. 
D, Legio Romana. E, Impedimenta <*f D. F, Legio Romana. G, Impedi- 
menta of F. H. Impedimmta of K. K, Sinistra Ala Sociorum. 

I Liv. IL 59 IV. 17 XLIIL J Sallust. lug 2a Cic. nro Sext. 14. Nepos Att. ft 
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The Cavalry diil not maintain a fixed position, sometimes rMing’ in advance, 
or upon the fiajik', as circumstances iinVht dcniaiul, and sometimes falling- into 
the rear of the division to -which they beIonc:ed. "When any aj)prehension was 
entertained of an attack, the ditferent coips followed each othci clo'-ely, so as to 
exhibit a compact boily, and this was termed — Quculrato (uuuhtc incedcre. 
\Vhen danger was anticipated from behind, the Kj traordoiani biought up the 
rear instead of loading the van. 

— The disposition of an army in battle order must, to a great 

extent, have depended upon the natuie of the ground, and upon tactics adopted 
by the force op})oscd to them. Certain gencial ])rinciplcs ^\eie, however, 
observed during the difterent epocdis, to which we have referred above, in draw- 
ing up the constituent parts of eacli hogiun, so as to insure the greatest amount 
of mutual siipjiort, wliether acting on tlie offensive or defensive. 

During the First Epoch, the whole body of the Iiifaiiliy being marslialled in 
the solid imi'S of a phalanx, the great iil'ject would he to keep the front of the 
phalanx, vliich presented an inipenetiablc nail of ^\a;riols ch d in full suits of 
armour, turned towards the enemy, an attack upon the lear or flanks being 
ffital, if cxecufed vith boldnc^-i and rcsohuh'ii. 

The system pursued during the Second Epoch is sufficiently intelligible from 
the nanative of Eivy as giNon abow. (p. '‘’'■d.') according to which A will repre- 



sent tlie 15 ^laiiiplcs of B the 15 Jtanipics of Pnncipcs, and C the 15 

triple Maniples, consisting of (1) Triarii^ (2) llorani^ and (3) Accensi. 

During the Third Epoch we have still the three lines, A being the 10 Maniples 
of Ilastati in front, B the 10 Maniples of Principc-i in the centre, and C the 10 

Maniples of 2’? /(/?•/« in tlie rear as a reserve, vhile the VeliUs^ or skimiishers, 
acted in front or on the flanks as circumstances might demand, and A\hon driven 
in, retired through the opening.s between the Maniples, and rallied in the rear. 

When we reach the Fourth Epoch, the Hastali^ Principes, and Triarii have 
disappeared, and the Tinman generals found by experience that it was necessary 
to vary their tactics aecoiding to the varying modes of warfare practised by 
their barbarian foes, it would appear that Ctvsar did not adhere to any fixed 
system, but each coliort w'as kept distinct, and spaces, as of c»ld, -were left between 
tiie Maniples ; the young soldiers were no longer placed in front, but the van 
was led by the Veterans. 

We may now' proceed to notice some classes of soldiers which sprung up 
immediately after the establishment of the Empire. Under this head vre shall 
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describe, 1. Praetoriae Cohortcs. 2. Cdhorles Urhanac. 3. CoTiortcs Vigi 
him. 4. Vexillarii. 

1. Praeiariniii. — The commander-in-eliicf of a Roman army was attended by 
a select detachment, which, under the name of Cohors Praetoria, remained closely 
attached to his person in the field, ready to execute his orders, and to guard him 
from any sudden attack. Unless Livy (II. 20) has carelessly transferred the 
usages with which he himself w.as familiar, to the earliest ages of tlie common- 
wealth, Eometliing analogous to a Cohors Practni ia, was to be found in tin 
Roman armies soon after tlie expulsion of the Kings; but Fe-stus seems to b.ave 
ascribed the institution to Scipio Africanus.' At all events, bodies of this 
description are frequently mentioned towards the close of tlie republic, but they 
consisted of individuals selected from the ordinary I mops, for a 8peci.al purpose, 
and never constituted a distinct branch of the service.^ 

Augustus, following his usual line of policy, retained the ancient name of 
Praetoriae Cohortes, while be entirely changed tlieir character. lie levied in 
Etruria, Umbria, ancient Latium, and the old Colonies, nine or ten Coliorts, ® 
consisting of a thousand men each, on whom he bestowed double pay and 
superior privileges. These formed a perm.anent corps, who acted as the Imperial 
Life Guards, ready to overawe the Sen.atc, and to suppress any sudden popular 
commotion. To avoid the alarm and irritation which would iiave been excited 
by presence of such a force in the c.apital, three Cohorts only were stationed in 
Rome itself, whilst the remainder were dispersed in the adjacent towns of Italy. 
Bnt after fifty years of peace and servitude, Tiberius ventured on a decisive 
measure which riveted the fetters of his country. Under the pretence of reliev- 
ing Italy from the burden of military quarters, and of introducing stricter 
discipline among the guard.s, he ,vs.«embied them at Rome in a permanent camp,, 
(Castra Praetoria,') strongly fortified, and placed on a commanding situation 
at the northern extremity of the A'iminal.* Their nuuehor was suli.-eamently 
increa'cd by Vitellius, to sixteen thoii-.ind. ’ 

The power wielded by the Praetorians was necc-saiily so gieat, and was so 
fully appieriatr’il by tlieni'cU e.s, that each Prince, iipuu his acec.s.-ion, fuind it 
cxiiedieiit to propitiate their vatiity by fl:ittcriug comi>linicnta, and to purchase 
their allegiance by extravagant donations. Their insolence ivas increased by every 
fresh conccs.'ion, ttutil at length it reached a elim.ax when, after the murder of 
Pertinax, tliey put up the empire to sale, and made it over to Didius Julitinus, 
as the highest bidder. After the dowuif.il of this pretender, they were disgraced 
and disbanded by Septimiiis Severus. who, however, revived the in.-titution upon 
a nctv model, and increased tlie number to about 40,0U0. The Praetorians had, 
originally, been recruited in Italy exclusively, and, in process of time, in 
Macedonia, Xoricum, and Spain .also. But under Severu-s they wore composed 
of picked men and tried warriors, draughted from all the frontier legion.s, wdio, 
as a reward for good service, were promoted into the Cohorts of the Household 
Troops. 

After the lapse of .another century, they were gradually reduced, and theit 


1 Paul. Diac. s.v. Praetnria Cohnr^, p 22'?. 

S Sallust. Cat. 60. Tug. 99. Cic. in Cat. II. 11. Caes. B G I 10. Appian B.C. III. 67 V. 3. 

3 Tacitus sajs nine, (.^nn IV. a, \ Dion Cassius ten (LV, 24.) 

4 I have used here, and in the sentences which follow, almost the very words of Gibbon, 

Cap. t. 

3 On the rise and progress of the Praetorians, see Tacit Ann. IV 1— 'i Hist. I 84 11.93. 
Suet Octav. 4 <>. Tib. 37. Dion Cass. LII 24, LV. 24 LVII, 19. LXXIV. 2, Hero* 
dian. III. 13. Aurel. Viet de Caes. 39. 40. 
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privileges abolished by Diocletian, wlio supplied their place in a great measure 
by the Illyrian legions, called Jovians and Herculiaiis; they ivero again increased 
to their former strength by Maxentiiis, and finally suppressed by Constantine the 
Great. 

The office of General of the Guards — Praefectus Praetorio — which was 
vested originally in two, under Tiberius in one, and, at a later period, occasion- 
ally in three or four individuals, increased in importance as tlic power of the 
Praetorians themselves increased, .and at times was but little inferior to that of 
the Emperor himself. Their duties, in the reign of Commodus, were e.vtended 
so as to comprehend almost all dcp.artmcnts of the government, and hence the 
post was sometimes filled by Civilians, as in the case of tlie celebrated Ulpian. 

2. CoUoriea Vrbnnae. — These were a sort of city militia or national guards, 
whose duties seem to have been confined to the preservation of order in the 
metropolis. They were instituted by Augustus, and divided, according to 
Tacitus, into three, or, according to Dion C.assius, into four Cohorts, amounting 
in all to six thousand men. They were under the immediate command of the 
Praefectus Urhi, and hence Tacitus tells us, that when Elavius Sabinus was 
incited to take up arms ag.ainst Vitcllins, he w.as reminded — esse illi proprimn 
militem Cohortium Urbanarum. (Hist. III. 64.) ‘ 

3. t'oiiories Vi"iiiiiii — .Vugnslns e.«tablisbcd also a body of armed night- 
police who patrolled the streets, and wlio.-e special task was to take all precau- 
tions against tiro. They were divided into seven Coliorls, were composed of 
Libertini, and were commanded by a member of the Efiuestiiaii Order, who was 
denominated Praefectus Vi/jiliim. (See p. 23>4.)- 

4. Vexillarii. Vexilin. — By comparing the different passages in Tacitus 
where these terms occur, wo shall airivc at the conclusion that they bear a 
double meaning, one general, the other special. 1 . Vexillarii and Vexilla, in 
their widest acceptation, are applied to any body of soldiers, horse or foot, 
sen-ing under a Veidlum apart from the Legion, whether connected or not 
connected with the Legion, and hence may be used to denote a body of legion- 
aries detached upon particuhar duty, or a body of recruits not yet distributed 
among the ranks of the Legion, or a body of foreign troops altogether inde- 
pendent of the Legion. Thus we re.ad of VexUla Tironum — Germauica 
Vexilla — Manipuli . . . Nauportum viissi . . . Vexilla conrellunt, &c. 

2. Vexillarii and Vexilla^ in a spcci.al sense, are applied to the Veterans who, 
in accordance l^ith a regulation introduced by Tiberius, (see below p. 443.) had 
at the end of sixteen years’ sendee, been discharged from the ranks of the 
Legion, but who, enjoying v.arious exemptions and privileges, were retained for 
four years longer under a Vexillum, which accompanied the Legion in which 
they had been previously enrolled. IVhcn Vexillarii or Vexilla is employed to 
denote this class of soldiers, some expression is usually introduced to mark their 
connection with the corps to which they had previously belonged. Thus — 
Vexillarii disconlium Lepionum— Vexillarii viccsimani — Vexilla nonae se- 
cundaeque el ricesimae Legionum, &c. ^ 

AVe must carefully distinguish these Vexilla which belong to the imperiiU 
times exclusively, from the Vexilla of the Second Epoch, (see above p. 131.1 
which denoted the different sections of the Triple Maniples of the third line. 

1 See Tacit. Ann. IV. S. Dion Ca'-s LV. 24, who terms them ol t>,* roXi-jt; c='yj%ol, and 
Bometimes ;e.g. LIX. 2) simplj io-rixo), 

3 Sueton. Octav. 25 30. Tacit. Hist. III. 6+. Dion Cass. LV. 20, who calls them 
Xmmu. Digest. I. XV. 

8 Tacit. Ann. L 20. 3S. 11. 7S. XIV 34 Hist. I. 31. 53 70 II. 1 1. III. 22. 
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Miiiiarp Pay. — Each of t!ie Equitcs cqno puhlico, from the earliest times, 
received a sum of money for the purchase of his horse, and was .allowed 2000 
Asses annuallv for its support fp. 0‘J). The Infantry, however, for three cen- 
turies and a-half rccciveil no ]iav. During the uhole of tliat [icrioil, the Legions 
usually remained on service for a very limite'.l ])i>riod e.ich year, being called out 
merely' fa' the purjjose of rrj)clling a sudden inro.ad, or of making a for.ay into 
the territory of a neinhbouiing state. As soon as the brief cainp:iigii w,as over, 
the sokliers dispersed to tlieir abodes, .and resumed the lillaee of theii firms and 
the other occupations in nliich they had been engaged, lint when it liecame 
necessary for the tioops to keep the field for a lengthened peiiuil, it became 
necessary also to ]iio\ ide for their support, and to alibi'd thei.i sneh compensation 
for their loss of time as might enable them to contribute toward.s the mainten- 
ance of the families they had left at home. Accordingdy, in B.C. 40d, exactly 
three ye.'.rs before the period when the Roman army for the fii-st time passed a 
winter in the field, encamped before Vcii, the Senate passed a resolution that 
soldiers should receive pay out of the public treasury — L't itlipcndlnm inik.i de 
publico adcipci' 1 . 1 , qnioii ante id tenqitis de aiio qnifqne functins eo iiviiierc 
esset (Liv. IV, 59.) * Three years afterwards, when the blockade had been 
actu.allv commenced, (B.C. 40o,) tho.se wlio were possessed of the Census 
Equester, but to whom no Equus Publictis had been assigned, volunteered to 
serve as Cavalry, and to them also the Senate voted pay (Liv. V. 7.) The 
practice thus introduced was never droitpcd— ^acere stipendia — mo'cra stipendia 
— ^became the ordinary phrases denoting military service, and when a numeral 
was attached to stipeudium, it indicated the number of campaigns. 

Livy does not state the .amount of the jitiy when it w.as first instituted ; and 
with the exception of a c.asu.al expression in I’lautus, (Mostcll. II. i. 10.) we 
have no distinct information until we come down to Polybius, in svliuse time a 
private tbot-soldier received 3-) .asses per day, a ccntiiriuu double, a dragoon 
three times as mneii, that is, a Jdohtiiiis. - By Julius Ciusar, the aiinmiit was 
doubled — Lu/innihifS sOp<ndinin in pccpctnuni diqdirncit ^ (Suet. Iitl. 20;) 
by Augustus it w.as firtiier ineiea-cd to 10 asses pot day, the ilenaiiii.s being 
now in this a.s in ordimirv cotnput.itiou^ held to be cipiuakiit to 10 a-.-es, (Tacit. 
Ann. I. 17. eomp. Suet. Octav. 19.) and thus each man would receive (in round 
numbers) 9 aurei per annum, to uliieli Domiti.an .added three more — Addidilel 
quartum sti/iciidium niilili, aureos tenios, (Suet, Ilom. 7,) thus making the 
sum an aureus, or 25 denarii, per month. The Praetorians Imd double pay. 
(Dion Cass. LIII. 11. LIV. 25. Tacit. 1. c.) 

Tlie state provided th.e soldier with clothes and a fixed alIow.auce of com ; 
but for these a deduction was made fiom his p.ay, and also for any aians which 
he might reipiire. (Polyb. Tacit. II cc. comp. Pint. C Gracch. 5.) 

The allied troops (Socii) were clotlied and paid by tlieir own states, and 
received gratuitously from the Romans the same quantity of corn as the legion- 
iries. (Polyb. I. c.) 

Pi'.K'iiiia. C'omiuoila. — Towards the close of the republic and under the 
empire, it became customary, when soldiers received tlieir discharge upon com- 

1 This is one of the many instances in which Niebuhr refuses to admit the accuracy of 
Livy s statements v but I am unable to perceive the force of his arguments, or, rather, asser- 
tiona 

2 Polybius vVI. 37.) says that the legionary received 2oboIsB-day ; but ho. in common with 
other Greek and Roman writers considered the Greek drachma and the Roman denarius as 
equivalent, and we know from Pliny ( H.N XXX 3) that for a long period the /Jcworius, in 
tsomputing military pay, was held to be equal to ten asses only. (See Tacit. Ann I. 1/ t 
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pleting their regular period of service, to assign to eacli a portion of iand or a 
gratuity in money. Sometimes iarge bodies of veterans, in accordance ii itii tiie 
poiicy foilowed during the subjugation of Itaiy, (p. were traiisjioited to 
the remote frontier provinces, and thcie estabiisiied as miiitarv colonies. Aii 
such rewai'ds for service were coinpreliended under tlie general term Piruiiiia or 
Commoda Missioniim — Commuda cnicritae milttiae, kc . — and corresponded 
with the system of military pensions common in niodcrii times. ' 

Period of sicrvice. — 111 tlie eailier age.s, nlieii the campaigns ivere of short 
duration, every Homan citizen possessed of a ecrhiiii forlniie, and between tlie 
ages of seventeen and forty-six, was bound to enrol iiiinself as a soldier, if called 
upon, without reference to ins previous seivice. In process of time, however, u hen 
large armies were con.^taiitly kcjit on foot, and tlie legions often leniaiiied long 
in foreign countries, it nils fimnd expedient to limit the pciiod, and before tlie 
time of Polybius it Iiad been lixed to twenty years for tlie Infantry and ten years 
for tlio Cavalry. Eacli iiidiiidtial who had completed tliis term was exempted fjr 
the future, was styled Emuita^, and wa^ entitled to a regular discharge {ilissio.) 
A diseliargo granted in this manner "as teimed MifPio lionesta^ but if obtained 
in consctpieiice of bad lie.dth or any sjiccial plea, Mifmo canmria. Tho.«e wlio 
thought tit to remain in tlic Pogions after they had a rigid to demand tlicir 
il/iVsi'ri were called WIluhiu and llio.^e who had received tlieir Minfto but uere 
induced again to join in coiiipliaiicc "itli .‘oiao special request, were named 
Ecdcati. .Vugustiis, in B.C. 1-'!, icstiieted the regular jieriod of service for tlie 
Legionaries to sixteen years, and for llie I’ractoriaus to twche. (llioii Ca'S, 
LIV. 2.3,) but subsequently fA 1 ). 3) it "ould appear that tlie old system "as 
renewed, the Praetorians being rei|uired to serve tor sixteen and the Legionaries 
for twenty years, at tlio end of wliicli they were to receive a bounty {jinicminm) 
of 20,000 sesterces tiud 12,000 sesterces respectively (Dion Cass. LV'. 23.) This 
arrangeiiieiit was again modified under Tiberius, in eoiisequciico of the mutiny in 
Painioiiia, to tliis extent, tliat the Legionaries were not to bo entitled to the full 
Missin until after twenty years, but tliat after sixteen years they were to receive 
a partial discharge, termed Ejcaiicloratio, in virtue of wliich they were to he 
separated from tlie Legion, to be exciiijitcd from all ordinary laborious tasks, 
and to be marsliallcd by tliemselves under a distinct banner — Mi.'mionem dari 
ricena stipeudia merilis; cxauctorari qui sum dena p'ecissctU, ac ntiiicri svb 
vcxillo celerorum imrnu/us nisi propuUandi liostis (Tacit. Ann. I. 30.) It is 
by no means clear, liowevci, that this was not the system which had been 
introduced by Augustus when he revived tlie ancient period of service, and tliat 
the mutiny was not partly caused by a want of good faith in carrying out these 
rules. 

miliiary Stainlar<l« — (^Si/jna. Vexilla.^ The military standard of the 
primitive ages is said by Ovid (Fast. 111 . 117 ) to have been a wisp or handful 
of bay or straw attaclied to the end of a long pole. Pliny (II. X. X. 4) tells us 
tliat up to the second consulsliip of Marius, (H.G. 104,) the eagle and four other 
animals formed the standards of the Legion, the eagle lioldiiig the first jiluce, but 
that after tliat date the eagle alone was retained — Ilmmiiis earn (sc. aqudam) 
legionihiis C. Marius in sccundo consulatu suo proprie dicavit. Erat et 
antea prima cum quatuor aliis: Lupi, Minotauri, Eqni, Apriqnc singulos 
ordines anteibant. Panels ante amiis sola in aciem portari coepta trat: 
rcliqua in castris relinquehanlur. But .although the eagle (AqiiHa) continued 


1 Tacit, Ann L 17. Suet. Octav. 49. Calig. 44 
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to be at all times tlie great standard of the Legion, and as siicli was committed 
to the custodv of the Primipilux, we must not suppose that it was tiie only 
standard ; on the contrarv, it is certain that each Cohort and each Ctntnria 
had its own standard, and judging from the numerous representations of siicli 
objects on coins, on the column of Trajan and other ancient monuments, they 
must have assumed a great variety of 
ditferent forms. Tlie Uenarius of M. 

Antonins, of which we annex a cut, 
represents the foim of the legion.ary 
eagle, and two otlier standards, at the 
close of tlie republic. (See .also the 
figure in page 4ihi. ) It h.as been con- 
jectured that widle A'jnila denotes the great standard of the wdiolc Legion, 
Sigitnm denotes that of a Coliorx, and VexiUiim that of a Centuria, hut these 
distinctions are certainly not uniformly observed 

The standards marked out the various divisions and subdivisions of the 
Legion, so as to enable each soldier readily to fall into his pl.ice, and the move- 
ments of the standards in the field indicated at once to a spectator the evolutions 
performed by the diffeient corps to which they belonged. Hence the phrases 
Sigiia inferre, to tidvttnce; .S', referre, to retreat; S. Cumerlere, to wdieel ; 
Bigna conferre — Signis coUatis conJJigere, to engage; urhem intrare subsigiiis 
— sub signis Icgiones dticcre, in regular mai clung order; ad signa convenire, 
to muster; a signis discedere, to desert; and many others which can occasion 
no embarrassment. The expression .Milites Signi nidus (e g. Liv. XXV. 2S. 
XXXIII. 1 ) is, however, of (.loubtfiil import, nml wc cannot witii certainty decide 
whetlier it signifies tlie soldiers of one M<uu)>lr or of owe Centurjj. 

Kovard*. — These may he ehiS'Ctl umlcr two liend.^, according as 
they were bestowed upon the cnniinandcr-in-chiof, or upon the subordinate 
officers and soldier'. The great id>je<-t of audiition to ewiy goinnal ^\as a 
Truimjilni^, or, failin-i' tliat, an ,* the di.'tinfU'»M< giantcd to tlio'e inferior 

in rank to the General eon'i'ted, fin- the nio't pait, of pcrsuhal deccirations, 
Cb/’o/;oe. Phalu'iie. \c. 

Tri‘nni>h '(.< — A Tn'uinph na^^ a grand proces.'hm, in whieh a \ietoiiuiis 
general entered tlie city by the P>>rta Trinm}>h(dis^ in a chariot diawn by four 
horses, {Qnadrvja,) ^vearing a dress of extraordinary splendour, namely, an 
embroidered robe, {Toga pichf^^ an under garment flowered with palm leaves, 
(Tunica pahnatad) and a wreath of laurel rouml his brows. Ho was preceded 
by the pri'^oners taken in the war, tlie spoils of the cities captured, and pictures 
of the regions subdued. He wa.s followed by Ills troops ; and after passing along 
the Sacra Via and through the Funnny ascended to the Capitol, where he 
offered a bull in saciifice to Jove. A regular Triumph (iiistns Triiimphis) 
could not be demanded unless the following conditions had been satisfied. 1. The 
claimant must liave held the office of Dictator, of Consul, or of Praetor. It is 
true that Pompeius tiiiimphed twice (B.C. 81 and B.C. 71.) before he had held 
any macri.'tracy, but the whole of his career was exceptional. 2. Tlie success 
upon which the claim was founde<l must have been achieved by the claimant 
while commander-in-chief of tlic ^ictoiions army; or in other words, the opera- 
tions must have been performed under his Ausjnckt. (p. 143.) 3. The campaign 

must have been brought to a termination, and the country reduced to such a 
state of tranquillity as to admit of the ■withdrawal of the troops, whose presence 
at the ceremony was indispensable. 4. Not less than 5000 of the enemy must 
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have fallen in one engagement. 5. Some positive advantage and extension of 
dominion must liave been gained, not merely a disaster retrieved, or an attack 
repulsed. G. The contest must have been against a foreign foe ; hence the 
expression of Lucan, when speaking of Civil Wars ' — 

Bella geri placnit nullos habitura triumphos. — I. 12. 

When any important exploit had been performed by an army, the general 
forwarded a despatch wTeathed with laurel (Literae laureatae) to the Senate, who 
generally ordered a public thanksgiving, (SuppUcaiio,') and upon his return 
gave him audience in some temple outside the walls. The Senate at all times 
maintained that it was their prerogative to decide whether the honours of a 
Triumph should be conceded or withheld; but in this, as in all other matters 
connected with public hnsiness, the people occasionally asserted their right to 
exercise supreme control, and consequently we find examples of generals cele- 
brating a Triumph by permission of the people in opposition to the opinion of 
the Senate. ^ When it was .settled that a Triumph was to take place, one of the 
Tribunes of the Plebs applied to the Comilia Ti-ibuta for a Pkbiscitum to suspend 
the principles of the constitution during the day of the ceremony, in order that 
the general might retain his Imperium within the city. “ 

Roman generals who had petitioned for a Triumph, and h.ad been refused, 
frequently indulged in a similar display on the Mens Albantcs, concluding with 
a sacrifice to Jupiter Latiaris. ^ 

TriumpJius Navalis. — A Triumph might be celebrated for a ■' ietory gained by 
sea. These were comparatively rare ; but we have examjilcs in the case of C. 
Duillius, (B.C. 2G0,) of Lutatius Catulus, (B.C. 241,) and a few others. ^ 
Triumphs under the Empire — The Prince being sole comm.ander-in-chief ol 
the armies of the state, all other military commanders were regarded merely as 
his Legati, and it was held that all victories were gained under his Auspicia, 
however distant he might be from the scene of action ; consequently he alone 
was entitled to a Triumph. Hence, although Augustus in the early part of his 
career, before his position became secure and well 
defined, permitted his snbordin.Ttes to celebrate 
Triumphs, this honour was not granted to any 
one not belonging to the imperial family .after 
B.C. 14 ; but instead of Triumphs, certain titles 
and decorations, tenned Triuinphaha Orna- 
vieiila, were instituted and freely bestowed. ® 
Decor.ited arches were frequently built across 
the streets through which the triumphal pro- 
cession defiled. These were originally, in all 
probability', mere temporary strrrcturcs ; but 
iiiider the cmirire they frequently assumed a 
jrcrmanerrt form, were designed with great archi- 
tectural skill, and ornamented w ith elaborate sculptures. Of this description 

1 See various details with rerrard to Triumphs in Liv. VIII. SC XXVI. 21. XXVIII '.9 38. 
XXX. 48 XXXI 5. 20. 48. 49. XXXIII '>2. XXXIV. 10. XXXIX. 29. XL. 38. Val. Max II. 
viii 1. 2. .8 7 

2 Liv. XXVI 21. XXXVI. 39 XXXIX. 4. and on the other hand Liv. III. 63. VII 17, X. 

37. Poljb. VI. 13. Dionys. XI. 50, 

3 Liv. XXVI. 21. XLV 35. 

4Liv. XXVI. 21 XXXIII. 23 XLII. 21 XLV. .38 Plin H N XV. 38 Plut. Marcell 22. 
rs Liv Epit. XVII. XXXVII 60 XLV. 42. Val. .Max II vni 2. 

A Tacit. Ann I, 72 II. 52. Ill 72. Hist. 1.79 II 78. Suet. Octav. 9. 38. Dion Casa 
XLIX. 42. LIV. 11. 24. 
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are the arches of Tims, of Sevenis, and of Constantine, still extant, of which we 
have given representations in Chapter I., and sucli objects are often delineated 
upon coins, as in the cut at tlie bottom of the last page, from a large brass of 
Nero. 

Ovatio. — This was a procession of the same nature as a Triumph, but much 
less gorgeous, and was conceded to those who liad distingnislied themselves 
against the enemy, without Iiaving performed any achievement of sufficient 
importance to entitle them to a Triumph, or n ho were unable to fiilril all the 
conditions enumerated above. In this case, the general entered the city on foot, 
or, in later times, on horseback, attired in a simple Toga Practcxla, frequently 
unattended by troops, and tlie di>])Iay terminated by the sacrifice not of a bull, 
as in the case of a Triumph, but of a sheep — and hcncc the name Ovatio. * 

Cororac.^ Phakrac^ Ar, — Coronae were wreatlis or chaplets worn on the 
head, or carried in the ijand, on public occasions, and were distinguished by 
various names, according to their form and tlie circumstances under which they 
were won. The most honourable of all was the Corona Civica., bestowed upon 
those who had saved the life of a citizen ; (oh Civus Servatos ;) it was made of 
oak leaves, and hence termed Quercus CivUk — the Corona Vallaris s. 
Caatrends was given to tlic individual A\ho first scaled the rampart in assaulting 
the camp of an enemy — tlie Corona Muralis to him ^\ho first mounted the 
breach in storming a town — the Corona Navalia to him who first boarded a 
hostile ship — a Corona Rostrata was presented by Augustus to Agrippa after 
the defeat of Sex Pomjioius — a Corona Ohsidionali'i was the offering of soldiers 
who had been beleaguered to the commander by whom they had been relieved, 
and was made of the grass uhich grew upon the spot where they had been 
blockaded. ® 

Phakrae were ornaments attached to horse fnimiture, or to the necoutrements 
of the rider ; besides ufiieh, various doefrations fiir the person, as collars of 
gold. ( 7b/v/W£'>',) Arnilcf'-*, {AnnillarO (/'VAWae,) and .'•imilar objet-ts, 

were among tlio marks of honour given ami rocei\ed 

SpuliK. that i'. annouror weapons t.dxf-n fiom the j>ci'On of a vanqiii>hcd foe, 
were exhibited in the mo^t coiDpicnons part of the house of the victor, 

and the pioudest of HI military tropliie.s were SjiolUi Opima., which could be 
gained only 'i\hen tlie cianmandcr-in-cliief of a K(unan army engaged and over- 
threw in single combat the commandcr-iii-cliief of the enemy, (quae dux Popnli 
Roinaui duci ho:^ti>ii'i cktraxii.) Roman history affonlcd but three examjiles 
of legitimate SpoUa Opima. The first were won by Romulus from Aero, King 
of the Ceninenses, the second by Aniiis Cornelius Cossus from Lar Toluinnius, 
King of the Veientes, the third by 31. Claudius Marcellus from Virodomarus, a 
Gaulish cliief, (B.C 2'22.) In all cases they were dedicated to Jupiter Fere- 
trius, and presen'cd in his temple. ® 

ITfiiUiarf i*anii>hE 2 ioiif!f.-.SIight offcnccs were punished with stripes or with 
blows with a stick, and these iverc generally indicted summarily by the cen- 
turions, wlio, fur this purpose, caiTied a vine sapling, which was regarded as 

I Liv. III. in. XXVI 21. Paul Diac «?.v. Ovunt^^. p. lOS Aul. Gell. V. C. Flfn. H.N. 
XV.y9 Florin 19. Plut. Marcell. 22. J>ion Cass. XLVIir. .21. XLIX. 15. X.IV. 8. 3a L V. 2. 
8erv. ad Yirg, .En IV 513 

2SeeAul GeM V n. Liv V! ^0, VII, 10 26 37. 47 41 IX. 46. X 44 47 XXII. .5!. .5a 
XXIV. 16 XXVI. 2L 48. XXX 15. XXXIX 31. Epit. ( XXIX. Tacit. Ann II. 9 83 IIL 
2i. XV. 12. Plin. H.N VII. 30 XXI. 4 XXII 4 5 Suet Claud. 17 Paul Diac. s v. 
AaraU corona, p 163. Vopisc Aurelian. 13. 

8 Liv. I. 10. IV. 20 Epit XX. Fest s.v. Opima ximlia. p 186. Plut. Marcell. 8L Conv 
Nep. Tit Att 20. comp. Val. Max. III. ii 6. Dion Cass. XI.IV. 4. LI 24. 
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their badge of office.* More serious violations of discipli'.ie, such as disobedience^ 
desertion, mutiny, or thefr, were visited with death. The sentence was carried 
into effect in various ways, by beheading, by crucifixion, and sometimes by 
the Fii.'^iunnum, which was analogous to miming the gauntlet. "W'hen a 
soldier was condemned to undergo this, one of the tribunes touched him witli a 
stick, upon ^\l^c^l all the soldicis of tlie legion fell upon him Avith stones and 
clubs, and generally despatelicd him. He was, ho^vcvcr, allowed to inn for his 
life, bnt if he escaped, conld never return home. " AVhen some crime had hcen 
committed which involved great numbers, cveiy tenth man was cho'-cii by lot 
for punishment, and this was called Dedmat/o.^ Under the empire ne hear also 
of Viccsimaiio and Cc7iirsimriilo. (Cajutolin Maciin 12.) 

r'iieams>iii<’nt*« — When a Roman armvwas in the held, it never halted, even 
for a single night, without thn)wing up an entrenchment capable of containing 
the whole of tlie tiX'Ops and their baggnee. Thi- tield-work was termed Cai>tra, 
and such an essciUiiU feature in their s\stem did it form, that the word is fre- 
quently u?cd as synonynKfus ith a da;fs inarch, and aUo ^'ith irarfare in 
general, as in the exprossion.s — (/onsi/l t'.rtlis Otstrd Anojram pervenit (Liv. 
XXXVUI. 24) — Si-ptmipcAmh Castris Tarraconan ruliit (Liv. XXVJII. 16.) 
— T-7r, ncscla.^ ntiUor in Caslri^, on mdior in I'oija (Velleius 11. 125.) 

I’olvbius lias beipieatlied to us such a minute description of a Roman Camp, 
accompanied by accurate men.^urement-^. that we can have no difficulty in des- 
cribing the fiun and arrangcmont.s wbicb it exhibited at the cpoclM^hen the 
discijdino of the Romans a\. 1'2 in its mo't ]toiicet state. 

Officers po.sse-’^ed (>f the ne-a '<nry .skill and exptiicnce, '\^clo a^^avs sent 
forwaiil in advance of an aini\ on the march, to choose suitable guaind for the 
encampment, (caprre locuni cartris,') attended by practical engineers, called 
Mctatorcf^^ who, after the spot had been selected upon whicli the tent of the 
general (^Praetoriinn) was to lie erected, taking this as their base, made all the 
measurements, and drew all the lines nccc.-^sary to enable the soldiers to begin 
working as soon a.s they came tip, an«l laid off tlic spaces appropriated to each 
of the various di\isioiis of nhich the army nas composed, so that each individual 
knew at once wliere his quarters were to be found. 

The form of the camp was a square, each side of wliich w^as 2017 Roman feet 
in length. Tlic dofences con.sistcd of a diteli, {fossa,) the oartli dug out, being 
thrown inwards so as to form a rampart, (apQcr.,) upon the summit of which a 
palisade {vallum) was erected of wooden stakes, {valli — sucks,) a certain number 
of which were carried by each soldier, along with his entrenching tools. A 
clear space of 200 feet {intervallmn) was left all round between tlie volhun and 
the tents. The relative position of the different parts will be readily uii(Urstood 
by studying the annexed plan, and the explanation by A\liicii it is accompanied, 
it being premiscil, that the camp icprescntcd is one calculated to accommodate a 
consulai army, consisting of two legions, each containing 4,200 infantry and 
300 cavalrv, together with the usual coniplemnit of socii, that is, an equal 
number of infaiitiy and double the number ol cavalry, in all 16,.'^00 infantry 
and 1,800 cavalry. 

1 Tacit Ann. T. 17. 18. 23 Liv. Ej»it LVII Plin H N XIV. I. 

2 Liv II 5i> V. 6. Epit, XV. XXVIII. 29. XXX 4. Pol\b VI 37. Cic. Phiiipp III. 6* 
Tacit Ann. IIL 21. 

8 Liv II .VJ Cic. pro Cluent. 46 Polyb VI. 38 Plut. Crass. 10. .Suet. Octav. 24. Galb. 

12 Tacit Hist I 37 Dion Cass XL! 3.i XLIX. 27 38 For \arious minor puni.shmenta, 
see Liv. X. 4. XXIV. Id XXV. 6. XXVI 1. XXVII 13. XL 41 Val Max. IL vii. 9- U 
iuet Octav. 24. 
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A Porta Praetoria. B 



Ali, AC, CD, DB, are tlic four sides or ramparts enclosing the Camp ; P is 
tl]e Practorium, the quarters of tlie gencral-in-cliicf, whicli, as remarked above, 
served as tlie base in making tlie measurements and iajing off the different 
areas. We li.rve supposed the Praetorinm to face toivards CD ; but tliis is a 
disputed point. 

In the middle of the side AB, lyhieli was always the side neare.-t to tlie enemy, 
was a gate, 0 — tlie I’orta Praetoria. 

In the middle of CD, tlie side farthest from the enemv, was a second gate, 0 
— the Porta Decumnna. 

The vvholc Camp was divided into two unequal paits, nhich wc niav dis- 
tinguish as the Upper and the Lower portions, by a road, 100 feet broad, ii Inch 
ran right across parallel to the sides AB, CD. This road ivas called Principia; 
■and at each extremity of the Principia a gate, 0, was formed in the sides 
AC, BD : these were respectively the Porta Principalis Dextra, and the Porta 
Principalis Sinistra. 

The Upper portion of the Camp, that, namely, which hay between the Prin- 


Porta Principalis Sinistra. 
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cipia and the side AB, contained about one-third of the space embraced bj the 
lower portion. The principal object in this division was the Praetorium^ (P) 
which stood in the centre of an open square, extending 100 feet on each side of 
it. Eight and left of the Praetorium, at Q and F, were the Qmestorium, the 
quarters of the Quaestor and of those immediatel/ connected with his depart- 
ments, and the Forum, the public ni.arket of the Camp ; but it is uncertain on 
which side of the Praetorium they were respectively situated. 

Along the straight line, EG, which forms the upper boundary of the Principia, 
were ranged at the points marked by dots, the tents of the twelve Trihuni 
belonging to the two legions; and, in all probability, along the same Ene, nearer 
to its extremities, were the tents of the Praefecti Sociorum, 

The Principia may be regarded as the great thoroughfare of the Camp. Here 
the altar for sacrifice was raised, and beside the altar, as befitted their sacred 
character, stood the standards, or at all events, the Aquilae of each legion. 

In the spaces marked 7, 8, 9, 10, and the opposite 

side of the Praetorium, were the staff i ' ■ ■ . ' . probably the 

Legati, together with the Praetoria Cohor.i, the body guard of the general, 
consisting chiefly of picked men selected from the Extraordinarii ; 7 and 8 
were cavalry, facing towards the Praetorium ; 9 and 10 infantry, facing towards 
tho Agger. In 11 were the remainder of i\iq Extraordinarii Equites, facing 
towards the Principia ; in 12, the remainder of the E.vtraordinarii Pedites, 
facing towards the rampart. The space 1." was devoted to troops not included 
in a regular Consular Army, who might chance to be serving along with it. 

The Lower portion of tlie Camp, that, namely, which lay between the Prin- 
cipia and tlie side CD, was devoted to the quarters of the ordinary troops. 
Infantry and Cavalry, Legionaries and Allies. It was divided into two equal 
parts by a road, 60 feet wide, which ran parallel to tlie Principia, and was 
called Via Quintana. The tents were all pitched in the twelve oblong com- 
partments represented on the plan, six above and six below the Via Quintana. 
Each of these compartments was divided from the one next to it by a road or 
passage ( Via) 50 feet broad ; each compartment was 500 feet long, and each 
was divided transversely into five equal compartments, each 100 feet long, by 
lines drawn parallel to the Principia, and again longitudinally into two com- 
partments by lines drawn parallel to the sides AC, BD, ab being in length 200 
feet, be 133j, de 100, ef 100, gh 60, hi 100, the remainder of the same dimen- 
sions in a reverse order, kl 100, Im 60, no 100, op 100, qr 133 j, rs 200. We 
have thus the twelve large compartments each divided into ten rectangular 
spaces, and from the data given above, wc can at once calcnlate the area of each. 

It will be seen that a line drawn from the Porta Praetoria to the Porta 
Pecumana would pass through the centre of the Praetorium, dividing the 
Camp into two equal parts ; and it will be seen by referring to the plan, that 
these two parts are in every respect perfectly symmetrical. In explaining how the 
troops were arranged, it will be necessaiy' to describe their distribution on one side 
of this line only, for one Legion, with its complement of Socii, lay on the right 
hand, and the other on the left hand, while eveiy compartment, both in the 
upper and lower portion of the Camp, belonging to the Legion upon one side, 
had a compartment exactly similar corresponding to it, and belonging to the 
Legion on the other side. 

In the spaces marked 1, each containing 10,000 square feet, were the Equites 
of the Legion, each of the ten spaces being occupied by one Turma of 30 men 
and horses. „ 
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In tlie spaces marked 2, each containinfr 5000 square feet, were tiic Triarii 
of the Legion, each of tlie ten spaces ht'ing occupied by a Manipulus of GO 

men. 

In the spaces marked 3, each containing 10,000 square feet, were the Prhi- 
cipes of the Legion, each of the ton spaces being occupied by two Maiiipuli of 
60 men each. 

In the spaces maiked 4, each containing 10,000 square feet, were the Ilastuti 
of the Legion, each of tiiC ton spaco l/cing occujuliI Ia two Manipuii of GO 
men each. 

In the spacc> marked 5, each containing about 13.300 square feet, were the 
Eqnift.< Socinvfn, each of tlie ten .'Spaces being o<cupicd by 40 men and liorses, 
making in all 40'*, the remaining 200 being quailcred apart in the upper Camp 
among the Extrnonlinarii. 

Finally, in the spaces marked 6, each containing 20,0(j0 .square feet, were the 
Pedites Sociornm^ each of the ten spaces b<‘ing occup.td hy 240 men, making 
in all 2400, the remaining GOO being ipiarlcrcd apart in the upper Camp among 
the Extraordinarii, 

The tents all faced towards the J'iac which funned their boundaries; those 
in the spaces 1, 3, 5 facing towards BD, those in 2, 4, 6, towards AC. 

It will be observed that uotliing has been said regarding the quarters of the 
Velites, Polybius leaves us altogctlicr in the daik upon tliis point. 

Watching the Camp . — Pickets of Cavaliy and Infantry, called iyUitionc.^^ 
were thrown fonvard in advance of the dilfcrcnt gates, to give timely notice of 
the approach of a foe ; and in addition to these, a strong body of Vditrs was 
posted at each gate to prevent the pos.sibility of a surpri.se. These were called 
Cu'todc'i s. CitnityViac. Finally, a number of sentinels, {Excntiiar,') taken also 
fiom the kept guard {<fg< rr cMndnas) along tlio rampart'^, v, Inlo fathers 

taken from the Legions were >tati((ncd at tlic quartcis of the gciuTal-in-chhl' ami 
other principal olhcci.s and were dispersed among the tents and Viac. All tin.-e 
precautions were ('ioi-rcfil during tlic d.iy, and woic of course rednuhlcd dining 
tlie night, \\hic!i. n’^ koning from '•nn«a to .sum be, was divided into four equal 
.'ipncrs calkd t!ie mght giiaids being termed .specially Vigiles^ (^agcrc 

Vigiln:.-.) \s\\\\\- Ew'uh'm-' and (tip.rc JCxrnhin.'i applied both to night and to 
day. The onliriai} <!ut\ ol'going the iouiids( circuire) was committed 

to eight E'piHi^i, :l>ui from each Legion, who wnc ohanged daily, and the most 
effectual precautions were taken to a.^ccitiin d ! tl.iy [-cifornied their task fully 
and faithfully. 

The watchword (Signuin) for c.ach night was n<>t passed verbally, hut was 
in>crihed u[M>:i small tablets of wdcmI, (Tr.<scrae,') whi< li wcie ildivcrcd, in the 
fii>t inctaiico. by the comniandcT-in-chief to tlio.-c Icgiimary Tribunes who were 
upon duty, and by these to fuurmen in each Legi-m called Tts.<<cr(irii, by whom 
the Tc^'^erac were conveyed to tlic tents most remote from the Prhicipia, and 
thence pa-^^cd along the line fiom Tnrma to Tnrina^ and from Manipulus to 
Manipidiis., until they again reached the hands of the Trihuni. 

Attack an<l Bcfnicc of I*lacc«i — In laying sicgC to a fortified 

to^vn or other place of .-trength, ‘me of tw(> methods was adopted: cither, 1. An 
attempt was made to three an entrance, in widcii case the process was termed, 
Oppugnatin, and, if successful, I’^xpngnatio : or, 2. .A blockade w’as formed, and 
the assailants calculated upon starving out the defenders. This was called 
Obsidio. 

Oppuqnaiio. Urbem Oppngnare. If the town was of small size, and 
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accessible on every side, while the force at tlie disposal of tlie besiegers was 
large, a ring of soliiiers was drawn round the walb, (oppidum corona chuji.re.') 
a portion of whom kept up a constant discharge of missiles upon tlio=e ivhti 
manned the battlements, (propngnatorcs.) while the rest, advancing on eveiy 
side simultaneously, with their shields joined above their heads so as to form a 
continuous covering, like the shell of a tortoise, (Jcshulhie facta,) plante'I 
scaling ladders (rcrdiie) against a number of different points, anil, at the same 
time, endeavomed to burst open the gates. 

When the town, from itssi/:e, the strength of its defences, and the miinhcrs of 
the garrison, could not be attacked in this manner with any rcanonable prospect 
of success, a regular siege was formed; one or two points were selected, against 
which tlie ojieratioiis were to be principally directed, and elaborate woi'ks were 
constructed Tlie gre.it ohjcct was to demolbh the walls, so ,is to make .a 
practicable breach, and this might be effected in two ways. 1. liy umleimiiiiiig 
them (mnros snhntere s. suffmhre.) '2. By battering them with ropcalcd 
blows from an enormous beam of wood shod with a mass of iron forged into 
the shape ofa ram's Iiead, wliich gave the name of .Inc.'’ to the whole iiiacliine. 
But in order to enable the .soMieis who weie to he engaged in filling up the 
ditch, in undermining the walls, and in working tlio llaiii, to apiiroacli witli 

.safety', it was to piotect them from the missiles iiuilod down from 

the liattifinents. 'I he niean.s resorted to irioidorto gain this end, were twofold. 

1. A mmilici of l.iige wooden sheds, called, according to flicir various liiriiis, 

Viiirac — Ti ^fiidiir — Pbtt'.i — MnsniU, open at the two nids, but with 'tioiig 
roofs ovcrl.iid with raw iiidos. and wattled at the ^idos, weie placed upon rullcis, 
and pii'licd I'orwanl.-, up to the very walls .’’tihe cli.i ruj.hnntnr.) rmlor 

some of these tlicro weie Uam.s which tlie men could work witii comparative 
sociiritv, being sheltered from arrows and darts, wliilc others afforded cover to 
those who were digging under the foundations of the w alls. 

2. Ill Older to annoy and distract the defenders, a huge nioiind of earth — 
Agger — w aa thrown up opposite to the points selected for attack, and as it was 
grailtiallv advanced nearer and nearer to the walls, it was at the same time 
laiscd so' as to Cibiial them in elevation. Tpon the summit of this, one or more 
towers — Torres — were built of such altitude as completely to overtop the 
battlements, and thus to enaide the archers and javelin-throwers, witli wliich 
the successive storic.s (JTahuhtla) were crowded, to look down upon the rampart.*, 
and to take delibcrateaim at the townsmen. 1Vhcn tiio nature of the ground, or 
other circumstances, rendered it difficult or inipo.ssihle to constract an Agger, 
Torres were fabricated at a distance, and reilled up mi wiieoks like tlie Viiieae, 
but their iiiiwicldy weight and height rcndei-od .such an operation very difficult 
and hazardous. 

Occa.sioiially also, niine.s (envievU) were driven with a view of jias'ing under 
the walls, and opening out within the town, as in tlie problematical tale reg.ard- 
ing the cajitiirc of Veil. (S'cc I.iv. V. 19. 21. XXIII. 18. XXXVIII. 7.) 

The mode of attacking a fortified place would necc.ssarily depend in its details 
upon a \ ariety of eirciinistances, which would vary for each particular case; and 
the .“kill of tl'.e engineers would be taxed iii devising schemes for the removal of 
new and unlooked-for obstacles. But the general principles remained the same; 
and w'e find the Agger, the Torres, the Aries, and the Viiirae, constantly 
recurring in the de.scriptiniis of sieges recorded by liistoriaiis. IVhen the u-e of 
Balistae, Calapnhae, Srorphmes, and similar machine-, ( 7b.'v«'.«tn.) biefa 
discharged iutows, darts, and stones, in showers, became common, they were 
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employed with great effect by both parties, but they appear to Iiave been 
directed entirely to the destruction of life, and not, although some of them shot 
stones of immense size, to battering in breach. 

Ohsidio. Urbem Ohsidere s. Obsidioae Cingere. It is obvious tli.at the system 
described above could not have been pursued against a town or c.'istle built upon 
a lofty eminence, or strongly fortified by nature. Hence, when it was desired 
to reduce a place of tliis description, recourse was had to Obsidio. In order to 
render this effectual, the place besieged was, if practicable, surrounded by a 
double wall, (^Circumvallare — Circumiallatio,') strengthened at intcirals with 
towers, the inner wall being intended to resist any sally upon the part of the 
townsmen, the outer to repel any attempt at relief from without. 

The defence, on the otiicr hand, w.as in each ease varied to meet the par- 
ticular form of attack. Every effort was made to deltiy the progress of the 
works, and destroy the machines, by frequent sallies, (ertiptioncs,) and since 
the materials employed in constructing the Vincae and Turres wcic all of a 
combustible nature, it often happened that they were repeatedly consumed by 
lire. Ingenious contrivances were devised for de.adening the shock of the Aries, 
and for seizing and lifting it up, so as to prevent it fiom being propelled with 
effect; huge masses of stone were cast down upon the Vineae, cnishing every 
thing before them by their weight ; mines were met by counter mine.s — tranrersis 
cuniculis hostium cunietdos excipere ; Turres were erected opposite to, and 
more lofty than those upon the Agger; the Agger itself was undermined, and 
the earth withdrawn ; when a portion of the wall was shattered, a deep trench 
was dug behind the breach, a new w.all raised behind the trench, and a multi- 
tude of schemes contrived and executed, which may be best learned by reading 
the accounts which have been transmittcl to us of some of the more remarkable 
sieges of antiquity, such as tho<e of Svracu.se, (Eiv. XXIV. 33, &o.,) of 
Ambnacia, (Liv. XXXVIII. 4,) of AIc.sia, '((’aes. B. G. Vll. 08.) of Maiseillcs. 
(Caes, B. C. II. 1.) and of .leru-alcm. as lecordeil by Jo.sej>hus. 

.Vlilitnrf Ilrco.-Tlie clo.ak, or upper ffirmcnt, worn by the foldii rs on 
service, was termed Saguiii, in contr.adistinetii.u to Joga, the g.arb of the peaceful 
citizen, In the c.ase of any sudden p.inic, it was .assumed by the whole boily 
ut the people, who in such a case were said — Saga snmnrc—Ad Saga ire — In 
Sagis esse. It 'cerns to have been worn by officers as w ell a ' common soldiers, 
for we find the garment of the batter sometimas distinguished as Greiiak Sagum. 
The characteri.stic dress, however, of the gencral-in-chief and his staff, was the 
Palndamcntiim, which, although less cumbrous than the Toga, was more 
ample and graceful than the .^agwn. When a Koman magistrate quitted the city 
to take the command of an army or of a Province, he threw off the Toga as 
soon as he had jiassed the gates, and a-ssumed the Paludamenliim. Hence he 
was said — Exire paludatus, and on such occasions he was usually preceded by 
Lictores pahidati. 

The Caliga was a shoe, or rather a sandal, worn by the common soldiers, 
who are hence termed caligati, and is used figuratively to denote service in the 
ranks. Thus Senec.a — Marium Caliga dimusit^ Consulatus exercet. (De 
brev. vit. 17.) Again — Ingratus C. Marius, ail Consulatum a Caliga per- 
ductus. (De Benef. V. 16.) .'Vnd Pliny — Titvailam inopem in Caliga militari 
tolerasse. (H.N. VII. 4.T.) It was very heavy, and studded w itii nails. Hence 

• Cic. Philipp. V. 12. VIII 11 XIV 1, 

> Lir. VIII. 31, comp XXVII 19. XXX. 17. Sil. IV. 518. XVIL 527 
a etc. ad Fam. Vlll la i.iv. XLI. 10. XLV. 39. 
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Juvenal enumerates, among the inconveniences of jostling in a crowd — Plania 
mox undiqxie magna = Calcor et in digito clavus mihi militis haeret (S. IIJ. 
248.) — and again, when descanting on the folly of exciting the hostility of a 
throng of soldiers — Cum duo crura habeas, offender e tot caligas, tot = MilUa 
clavorum (S. 24.) Caius, the son of Germaniciis, who was reared in the 

camp, wore the Caliga when a child, out of compliment to the soldiers, and hence 
acquired the nickname of Caligula, by which lie w'as familiarly distinguished. ^ 
It must be observed, that the most striking illustrations of military costume 
and equipments contained in Montfaucon, and other great works upon Anti- 
quities, are derived to a great extent from the sculptures upon Trajan’s column, 
and therefore depict the soldier of the empire. We Iiave given, in p. 426, repre- 
sentations of two legionaries and a standard-bearer, and we now subjoin a figure 
of the Emperor himself in his dress as a general, and also of a stone caster and 
of a slingcr, all taken from the monument in question. Ti?ese show clearly the 
general aspect of the common legionary soldiers and also of the irregular troops. 
The cloak worn by the Signifer is probably the ordinary Saginn, wliile that of 
the Emperor is unquestionably the Paludamentnm. 





11. — Ships and Naval Warfare, ^ 

In no one of tlie arts winch have been practised by mankind from the 
earliest times, was the inferiority of the ancients to tlie moderns more conspicuous 
than in Navigation. Even those nations which became most celebrated for their 
skill in this department, scarcely ever attempted to keep the sea diunng winter,, 
but were w'ont to haul up (suhducere) tlieir vessels upon dry land towards the 
close of autumn, and not to haul them down {dedurere) to sea until the stormy 
equinoctial gales of spring were past, operations which they performed by 
machines {Trahuntquc siccas machinae carinas) called Phalangae,^ consisting of 


1 Tacit Ann. I 41. Suet- Octav 2» Calig. 9. Vltell. 7. 

8 The most important passages in ancient writers connected with Ships and Na%al War- 
fare, are collected in Schkffervs De militia narati reterum. Ubsal, 1654 . Much valuable 
information will he found in a recently published work by Mr. Smith of Jordanhill, entitled. 
The Voyaee and Shipirreck of St. Paul, Lon. 1818. 

8 Hor. C 1. iv. 3. Varro ap Nun. s.v. palangae, p. 111. ed GcrJ* 
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a svstcm of rollcis, acting probably somewhat in the same inauicr u liat is now 
calicil a patent slip. The Romans especially, notwitlistauding the guat extent 
of sea coast presented by Italy, never became atldictcd, a*? a p- (•j)Ie. to maritime 
pursuits; and in all matters connected with nautical afl'.iir'. were far surpassed 
by the Phoenicians and Tyrrhenians of the enily ages, ar.d by the Athenians, 
Carthaginians, Cretans, and Rhodiati« of a liter epodn Hiiice we shall not be 
suiprised to find their language very defecti\c in the tocliim-al teiins connected 
with ships; and althor.gli arauent \l>'‘ 01 ^, especially in s<* far the ligging was 
concerned, weie iufhiitcly more sinifde in their .^liuctiiro than thu-e mav in use, 
tilt re are many L‘''ential parts winVh we never find iiamctl in any Taiiti classical 
author, and <•;!). i^, pre-erved in the giannnai iaii'. which have been 

bormwed wit! '’.it ' Lanuc fiotn the (ireck. 

All soa-g"ing veS'Cl-^, tiirowing out of view fia tlie pre.-ent mere boats, skiffs, 
and small ciaft, may be divided into two classes, witli reference to the purposes 
to which they were applied. 

1. Merchantmen. (Xaves merratoriae — o?icrariae.) 

'J. Ships of War. (Xfives hclhrac — longae — rostratac — aerdtae.) 

The former were propclh'd chiefly by sails, the latter, although often fully 
rigged, depended, in all rapid e^oIlUi^^n?, upon lowcis, of whom they carried 
great numbers. 

We shall first describe an ancient slup generally, including those pait« wliich 
were common to both classe.s, and then point out the peculiarities which tlis- 
tinguished the w’ar galleys. 

Every ship (Navis) may be regarded as consisting of two parts : 1. the Hull, 
(.-I/ce?/.',) and 2 the Tackling (Anuamcuta.y 

Alroti*. — The J/cfU/f wa^ made np of, 1. The Keel {Carina ) 2 Tlic Prow 
or f )io p.irt of the .^Idp {Pi -ov/.) The Stern or after-part of the ship {J^ippis.) 

4. The Hold. (Ab’iHs' in if'^ ri'tiiUcd .•'ensiu) which contained the caiuo, cicw, 
and It.ilhi't (S'oO/.'ja ) '1 he ^Wll, oi bottom ofihc Hold, was called Sndina; 

info flu’s the hii-c-w ater {Xn>i(.a) <lMin<-d, .nid was diawn <i{f by a pump 
(An/yi ' ) i’e Itih' or ff;nnc-woik wmc termed < 'odtir or SUituimuii ; " the 
Planking the .^e.uu'- ofvjihh wcic paxcil with w.i\. pilch, {<i similar 

substances (licii' C Cixit'O p'fj>j’ ' ) I ndceln d vO'.'uK wore Xiicts ajx.rtae^ as 
Opposed to Xarc'^ betae s. coixh the ilirks tfieiU'chc'' heing Tahulata s. 
Ponks.^ Very frequently veS'cH wi-re onU partialU decked, and the sailors 
pas-'cd from one eml to the other by me. ms of ganguavs, (/•brt,) or from side 
to side by cio-s plauk.s {Truu.^trn iaga.) The Pori and 'Pranstra served 
also a.s benches fur the rower^. * 

.ti'inaiurnin — Of the.'C. the most important were — 

1. Anchnr(o\ the anchors, of which there ere usually several, ^resembling 
clo.sely in form those now employed, fitted with cables {Ancoralia.) The anchor 
was thrown from the prow {Ancora de prora iacitur) when the ship was 
required to ride, {Cousistere ad anroram — stare s. expectare in ancoris— 
tern-re navcm in ancoris,) and on going to sea was weighed {Ancorani tollere 
B.Vclkre, or in the ca.se of great ha^^te, Praccidere.) A ship in harbour was 

1 Alreut and Armnmenla stand opposed to each other in Liv. XXXIII. 34. 

2 Pers. S. VI 31. Caes II C I .*^4 

* Val. Place Vin 305 Tacit. Ann If. fi 

4 etc de S 6 Isidor XIX u 2 5 ^’c'g VL4I1. Charts, p 19. ed. Putsob. Dio* 

med p 3)4. od Putsch 

4 eg The ship tn which St. Paul sailed had four (Act. Apost. xxvil 29.) 
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moored hy hawsers, (^Retinacula — Orae() * which were unloosed when the ship 
went out, and hence the phrases — Oram resolrere — \avent solvere — or simply 
Solvere — signify to set sail. ^ 

2. Guhernaculum, tlie rudder, with the Clavus, its handle or tiUer. ^ The 
ancient rudders were not hinged to the stem 
posts as ours are, but were what are technically 
termed paddle-helms, and of these there were 
usually two in the ship, placed one on each side 
of the stern. A rudder of tliis kind is seen in 
the annexed cut, taken from a tomb at Pompeii, 
and ships were commonly steered in this man- 
ner as late as the fourteenth century. 

3. Mali, the masts, with tlieir yards, (An- 
tennae s. biachia,) whose extremities, the yard 
arms, were termed Antennarum cornua. The 
ni.i.'t rested in a socket, or step called Modiiis,^ 
and liigh up above the main-yard the mast was 
embraced by a sort of cup-shaped cage called 
Carchesium,* corrc-pmidiug to what is now teniicd a top. It served as a look- 
out place ; and in p1ii| - of war, men and military engines were sometimes sta- 
tioned in the Carvledii'n to c■ommand the docks of an opponent. The ships of 
the ancients, o\eu when nl hnac -i/v. had .-cldmn, if ever, more than two masts, 
atid the .second ma-t wa- u-u illy vciy .simdl. and placed verv far forward. The 
masts were, csjieci.illy in - iialh r \c.— cb, oltui made moveable, and iniaht bo 
stepped or un-tepped tit jdia.-nre, whence the phiases — Malum attulUic s. 
erir/i re, and M. jmnvre s. im Unarc. 

4, Ida, the sails, called also, from the materials ofwliich thev were fabri- 
cated, Lintea or Carbasa. There was usually one very large square sail 
(Acatium) on the mainmast, and above it was hoisted, in calm weather, a 
small topsail (Sttpparum s. Suppara vclorum.) ' The sail attached to the 
foremast ( Velo prora suo) was tilso very small, and seems to have been termed 
DoloJi or Artenion. ® Pliny alludes to a mizen sail also, called Rpidromos by 
Isidorus, but how it was rigged we know not—Iam vero nec vela satis esse 
mainra navigiis, sed quamvis amplitudini antennarum singulae arhores suffi- 
cicint, super eas tamen addi velorum alia vela, praeterque alia in proris, et 
alia in puppihus pandi ac tot modis provocari mortem. ' 

6. Funes s. Rudentes are words which coniprShend the whole rigging, whether 
standing or running. The ropes specially named being the Pedes, that is, the 
ropes attached to the two lower corners of the square sail, what are now termed 
the sheets and taclcs, the tack being sometimes called Propes, ® to distinguish it 
from the Pes, or sheet proper — the Opisphorae, “ or braces attached to the 



1 The euthoritiea for Ora in the sense of a or hairier, are Liv. XXII. 20. XXVIII. 3& 
Quintil. IV. 2 

i Virff. JEn. V. 176, and note of Servius. 

# Isidor. XIX. ii 9 

4 Lucil. ap Non. b.t. Carchetia^ p 274. ad Gerl. Serv ad Virg .En. V. 77 Apulei. Florid. 

tf Isidor. XIX. iii. 2. Lucan. V. 428. Stat S. Ill 27. Senec. Epp. LXXVIL Feat & 
V. Suppurw Siipparum pp. 310 .’^40 

6 Jur. S XII (!9. Isidor l.c 

7 Plin H.N XIX. prooem. Isidor Lc. 

8 Isidor XIX iv. a 

9 Isidor. XIX 4. 6. 
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e-itremity of the yard, by which it was trimmed — tlie Cenichi,^ wliich attached 
the two extremities of the yard to the top of the mast, and the Anquina,- which 
attached the centre of the yard to the top of the mast. The large ropes, now 
called stays, which support the mast, were ealled wjoVojo; by the Greeks, but 
the Latin name does not occur, liemulcum was a hawser used by one vessel 
when towing another. 

6. Bemi, the oars, the flat blades of which were the pnhnulae or tonsae, 
were attached e.ach to its thole or pin, (scalmus^ s. paxillus,) by a leatlier 
strap called stropha or struppus,* the Tfowar'/fj of the Greeks. 

Insigne s. Figiira was the figure-head attached to the prow, 

wliich gave its name to the ship, in addition to which, the bows were frequently 
decorated with an eye, represented in painting or caning, and both the stem and 
stern generally terminated in a tapering extension which was shaped so as to 
resemble the head and neck of a goose, and was hence termed Cheyiifcus 
(xtjrluxo;.') See cut in p. 4.5.'). 

Aplustre (pi. Aplustra s. Aphistria.') This 
was a decoration made of wood, att.aclied to the 
stern, and bearing a resemblance to a phitnc of 
feathers. We have nothing corresponding to it in 
ordinary modem ships, but it is an object constantly 
represented upon ancient sculptures and medals, 
may be seen in the annexed cut, taken from a large 
brass of Commodus. 

Sacellum. In the after part of the vessel also 
was a niche or small chapel containing images of 
the god or gods to whose protection the vessel 
was consigned, (ingentes de pnppe dens,) and hence 
this part of the ship was named Tuteln. 

Vcxilbim — Taenia — Fascia, were ii'cd to dc.signate a small streamer attached 
to a pole placed sometimes on the prow, ami .sometimes on the .stern, which 
served as a vane to indicate the direction of the wind. See the cut given tibovc, 
and the coin of M. Antonius, in p 444. 

iVavrn fioiiaar. — Ships of war diftered from merchant ships in their general 
form, being long and narrow, in order to ensure speed, while the latter were 
broad and round so as to afford capacious stowage. 

The leading characteristic of the war ships of the ancients was, that they 
were galleys, depending upon rowers chiefly .as the propelling power, (Remus, an 
oar — Remex, a rower — Remigium, the whole rowing apparatus,) and they were 
rated according to the number of ranks of oars (prdines remorum.) Thus 
those vessels which carried one rank of oam, (quae simplice ordine agebantur,) 
were called Monocrota (ftauYion ;) — two ranks, biremes — dicrota s. dkrotae 
(hiiiQii;) — three ranks, triremes, (roii^ei;) — four ranks, quadriremes (TiT^ti^sis) 

— five ranks, quinq^ieremes, and so on for higher numbers. 

No question connected with the mechanical contrivances of ancient times, has 
given rise to greater discussion, than the manner in ivhich the ranks of oars were 
arranged. ^ The ordinary supposition that they were placed in horizontal tiers, 
one row directly above another, occasions little diflSculty, if we do not go beyond 

I Val. Flacc. I. 469. Lucan VIII. 176. X. 495. 

* Anfuinae, and not anchor<ie, is the true reading in Non p. 367. See also Isidor. XIX. if . ? 
a Vitmr. X a 
•isidor. XIV. iv. 9. 
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two or even three rows, but the length and weight of the oars belonging to the 
upper tier of a quinqiiereme must have been such as to render them most 
uuH ieldv, if not altogether unmanageable, and when vre come to deal with ships 
of six, seven, ten, sixteen, and even forty rows of oars, which are mentioned by 
ancient writers, the difficulty becomes absolutely insuperable. Nor do ancient 
monuments afford much aid, for, although they abound in representations of 
ships, the figures are not sufficiently distinct to render effectual assistance, but 
it cannot be concealed that, as far as they go, they lend no support to any 
opinion which supposes the oare to have been placed othenvise than in parallel 
tiers. 

nostrum (eft/3ef>.ci$.) Another clmracteristic of a ship of war w.as the Rostrum, 
a huge spike, or bundle of spikes, made of bronze or iron, projecting from the 
bow of the vessel, on a level with or below the water line. The purpose to 
which this instrument was applied, will be explained below. 

Propugnacula. Turres. — Towers, or elevated platforms, were occasioniilly 
erected on the decks of war galleys, which were manned with soldiers, who 
poured down darts and other missiles upon their opponents, such vessels being 
termed Naves Turritae. 

Crew or n Nliip. — The crew of a merchant vessel .are usually designated 
simi)ly as Nautae, the pilot was ctdled Gubernator, and might or might not be 
at the same time the commander of the vessel, the Magister navis, who is 
sometimes designated by the Greek word Nauclcrus. The eaptain of a ship of 
ivar was c.alled Praefectus or A'avarchiis, the admiral of a fleet, Praefectus 
Classis, and his ship Navis Pructoria. The rowers (^Remiges) as well as 
those who navigated and fought the galleys, were comprehended under the 
expression Navales Socii or Classici. These, especi.ally the rowers, were 
frequently slaves or freedmen, and, as in the case of the land forces, a certain 
number were furnished by the allied states and by the Coloniae Maritimae. In 
addition to the Sadi Navales, there were always a considenable number of 
regular soldiers on board, who, when the Komans first engaged in naval 
warfare, were ordinary troops of the line, but were afterwards raised as a 
separate corps (in dassem scripti) from those classes of the eitizens whose fortune 
did not entitle them to serve in the legions. These marines are generally styled 
Classiarii, or, by' adoption of the Greek equiv,alent, Epibatae ; and under the 
empire, when two fleets were constantly kept ready for action, one at Ariminum, 
and the other at Misenum, they were organized in legions (Legio Classical)' 
IVavnI Warfare. — When two ships engaged individually, if tolerably well 
matched, the great object aimed at by c.ach, was, either by running up suddenly 
alongside of the enemy, to sweep aw.ay (detergere) or disable a large number of 
his oars, or, by bearing down at speed, to drive the Kostrum full into his side 
or quarter, in which case the planks were generally stove in, and the vessel 
went down. But if one of the parties was so decidedly inferior in seamanship, 
as to be unable to cope with his antiigoiiist in such manoeuvres, he endeavoured, 
as he approached, to grapple with him, and then the result was decided, as upon 
land, by the numbers and bravery of the combatants. It was in this way that 
the Romans, under Dnillius, achieved their first great nsival victory (B.C. 200) 

1 Liv. XXI. 49 50 XXII. 11. 57 XXIV II. XXVI 17. 33 48. XXVII 42. XXVIII. 45. 
XXIX. 25. XXXII 23. XXXVI. 43 XXXVII. I& XLII. 48. Cic in Verr 1. 20 II. 55. Ill 
8(X V 17. 2+. Hirt de belL Alex. 1 1. de bell. Afnc 5/0. fii Tacit Ann. IV 5 27 XIV 8. XV. 

51. Hist L 6 31. .^6 87. II. 8. II. U. 17. 22. 67. Ill 53. Sutt. OcUv 16. Nero 31. Galb. 12; 
Dion Gass. LXIV. 3. 
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over the Carthaginians, to whom they were at that time far inferior in 
nautical experience anti skill. The machines employed on this uccasion, called 
Corvi, have been minutely described by Polybius; (I. 22;) and grappling-hooks 
and gear of various forms, (Manus ferreae ahjue Harpaijoncs,') are incidentally 
mentioned in the descriptions of sea-fights recorded by .ancient n l iters.' 

We subjoin an imaginary representation of an ancient ship, taken from the 
work of Scheffer, which will serve to explain the relative position of the different 
parts described above. 



aa, Alveus ; hh, Prcra ; cc, Pupphs ; rf, Gnbcrnaculum ; e, Malus ; ff. An- 
tennae ; gg., Cornua ; H, Carchesium ; PP, Acatium ; ll, Supparum ; w, Dolon (?) ; 
nn. Pedes ; oo. Opisphorae ; pp^ Ceruclii ; qn, 


1 C»cs. B. C. I 57. Q Carl. IV 1 4 8 LW. XXVI 39. XXX. 10. Flor. Pliii. H. 2 
E.N. VII 57. Dion Cus. XLIX. 3. L. 32. 34 
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CHAPTER XIll. 


ROMAN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES— COINS— COMPUTATION 
MONEY— INTEREST OF MONEY. 


A vast numbci' of elaborate treatises have been composed on the subjects 
enumerated in the title to this Chapter. We must content ourselves rvith stating 
the gener.al results at which the most patient and acute inquirers have arrived, 
without attempting to enter into the lengthened and, in many cases, very com- 
plicated investigations upon which these conclusions are founded. ' 


I. WKUillTS. 


As. — The unit of weight was the As or Liiut.t, wliich occupied the same 
position in tlie Roman system as the Popnd does in our own. According to the 
most accurate researches, the -Is was equal to about 11 1 oz. Avoirdupois, or 
.7376 of an Avoirdupois Pound. 

Diriaion* and Muliiplea of ifac Aa. — The .Is was divided into 12 equal 
parts called Unciae, and the Uncia was divided into 24 equal parts called 
Scrupula, the Scrupulum being thus the part of the As. The following 
nomenolatme was adopted to distinguish various multiples of the As, Uncia, 
and Scrupvlum ; — 


Divisions of the As. 

As, = 12 Unciae. 

Deunx = 11 — 

Dextans, = 10 — 

Dodrans, = 9 — 

Bes s. Bessis, = 8 — 

Septunx, = 7 ■ — 

Semis s. Semissis, = 6 — 

Quincunx, = 5 — 

Triens, = 4 — 

Quadrans s. Teruncius, = 3 — 

Sextans, = 2 — 

Sescunx s. Sesuncia,... = IJ — 

Uncia, = 1 — 


Divisions of the Uncia. 
Senmneia,... = ^ Uncia = ^ As. 

Duella, = ^ — = ^ — 

Sicilicus, .... = ^ — = 1 ^ — 

Sextnla, = I — = t'j — 

Semisextula, = — = yj j — 

Scrupulum,.. =ff — = — 

\SiUqua, =yJi — =yV5 8— 

Multiples of the At. 

Dupondius, = 2 Asses. 

Tripondius s. Tressis,... = 3 — 

Octussis, = 8 — 

Decussis, =10 — 

Vicessis, =20 — 

Centussis, = 100 — 


1 Of the numerous works which have from time to time appeared in connection with 
these topics, the following are the most celebrated— B coaeus, De Aw, 1516; Groxotius, 
De Pecunia vet^^re, 1643 ; Greates, Di'-course of the Roman Foot and Denariut, 1647 ; £isex. 
fiCHiiiDT, De PonderitfUi et Mensuris, veterum, 1708; Eckhei., Doctrina Sumorum veteriim^ 
17^2; Husset, Essai/ on Ancient Weights and Money^ 1836; Boece, Metrologxsche Vnter* 
tuehungen. 
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The Drachma anJ the Oboht.^, uliicli were properlv Greek weights, are occa- 
sionally employed by Roman writers — 

The Drachma was reckoned as = ^ of the L'ncia — of the .-Is. 

The Obelus — = 4 ? — = jfe — 

The term As, and the words wliich denote its di\ isions, were not condned to 
weight alone, but were applied to measures of length and cajjacity also, and in 
general to any object which could be regarded as consisting of 12 equal parts. 
Thus they were coniiiioidy used to derurte the sli.ares into which an inheritance 
ivas diyiiicd. When an indiyidu.ii inheritetl the whole property of another, he 
was designated as Heres ex as^e ; if one-half, llcris cx semisse; if one-third, 
Heres ex triente, &c. ; Cicero «lll .supply (Pro Caecin. G.) an e.ycellent example 
— TeMaruento Jactn mnUer mnnair. Fncit heredem cx dciince et semuncia 
Caecinnm, ex duahus stxliilis .1/ I'ulrinium libirtum superioris viri, Aebutio 
sextulam adsptrijit. The account .stands thus — 

C.accina inherited 11 i’liciae and a Scmuiicia, = 11^ Unciae. 

Firlcinius — 2 Scxtulae, = 3 — 

Jibntius — 1 Sextula, — i — 


Making up in all 12 Unciae, = 1 As, or the whole 

inheritance. 


II, Measures of Length. 

P€«. — The unit of Lineal .Mc.asnrc w.as the Pes, which ocimpieil the same 
pl.Tce in the Roman .system a.s the Foot dor's in our own. Aci'ording to the 
most accurate researches, the /V'.',- w,as oi|nal to about 11.01 inches impei'ial 
measure, or, ,97 of an lingli-h foot. 

The Pcs br ing .snppo'Cil to repre.-ent flic h riglh <'f the foot in a well piopor- 
tioned m.tn. yaiifins riitinimi, .and multiples of the J’es were named after stan- 
dards deiitcd firrin the human I'r.tme. Ihus — 


10 r>ijiti, i.c. Finger-hi'eadlhs. 

4 Pidmi,.... i.e. Il.tnrl-hi'eadths. 

1 Cnl'itwt elbow to extremity of 

’ ( midrile finger. 

The Pcs w.as also diyirleil into \'2 Pnlhccs. i.c. thumb-joint-lengths, othenvige 
called Unciae (whence our woirl inch.) IMicn the diyision of the Pes into 
Unciae was arlo]itC‘l. th'cn the different diyisions of the Pcs from one Uncia up 
to twelve were designated by the names given in the preceding section for the 
divisions of the As, \i/.. the Deunx, Dcxtnns, &c. 

The measures longi i tfian the Pes, in common use, were — 


Pcs, 


Sesqiiiju’s, .. = 


Palmipcs, = I Pcs + 1 P(dmiis 

Cubitus, =: 1 .Scijui.sp, s, 

Gradus, = 2^ Pedes, 

Passus, = 5 Pedes, 

Decempeda s. Pcrtica, = 10 Pedes, 

Aettts, = 120 Pedes, 

MiUe Passuum, =5000 Pedes, 


= 20 Diijilt = 15 Unciae. 
= 24 Dii/iti =18 — • 

= 40 Dxjiti. 

= 2 Gradus. 

= 2 Passus 
= 12 Decunpedae. 

= 1000 I’assiis. 
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There was also a Palmns maior = 3 Palml = 1 - Diyili — 9 Pallia or 
Unciae. 

It appears from this, that since 

The English statute mile = 1760 yards = 5280 English feet. 

The Roman mile = 6000 Roman feet = 4850 English feet. 

Therefore the Roman mile is shorter than the English mile by 430 English feet, 
or 144 yards nearly. 

Ulna, the Greek uKtmi,. from n Inch the English word Ell is derived, varied 
m signification when used to indicate a nie.asure. Sometimes it represents the 
distance from the shoulder to the wrist, sometimes from the shoulder to the 
extremity of the miildle finger, sometimes it is regarded .as SMionymous with 
Cnhilia, and someliiiies it denotes the distance between the tips of the middle 
fingers, when the arms are stretched out in the same plane with the body, i.e. 
the full extent which I'.an he embraced by the outstretched arms, in which case 
it would be held as ci[uiv;ilent to 6 Pcden. 

In applying the divisions of the -Is to measures of length, the Pes w.as 
regarilcd as the .Is and the I’vllex as the Uiicia. Hence we read in Columella 
(III. 1.3.) — Dui'd.NDio I T iiODitAXTE (dins sulciis, i.e. a ditch 2 feet 9 inches 
deep; and .again (VI. 19.) — Jlalnt in latiludinem pars prior dltoxdium 
SE3lI.ssf.lf, i 0. is two feet and a-lnilf broad. 

III. Me.vsit:i;s of Slrf.ace. 

IVc have seen iibove that the lineal Arlns, which fvns the normal length of a 
fnirow', w.as 120 Roman feet ; the Aatns Qitadratns was a square, tvhose side 
was it lineal Aclns; a luyo-nm consisted of two Actus put together, and w.as 
therefore a rectangular plot of groiinil 240 Roman feet long and 120 Roman 
feet broad. Reducing Roman feet to English feet, it will be fonnd that the 
lugerum contains 27097.92 square feet English, while the English Acre contains 
43560 square feet; hence the Roman lugerum was less th.an f of an English 
Acre. 

Less frequently mentioned than the lugerum are — the Heredinm = 2 lugera; 
the Centuria — 100 Heredia = 200 lugera; and the Sallus = 4 Centu- 
riae = 800 lugera. 

We hear also of the Versus, which contained 10,000 square feet, .and the 
Ac/us minimus, which contained 480 square feet. 

In applying the divisions of the .4s to me,asures of surface, the lugerum was 
regarded as the -Is, and fractions of the lugerum were represented by the sub- 
divisions of the els. Hence we meet with such e.xpression as the following 
(Liv.V. 24.) — Triumviri ad id creati 'raiyx iuoer.v et septunces viritim 
diviserunt, i.e. assigned to each individual seven Jugers .and y, of a Juger. 

IV. Measures of Caiaacitv. 

The unit of Capacity was the AviriionA or QrAURANTAL, which contained a 
cubic foot, and therefore, according to the computation of the Roman foot given 
above, must have been equ.al to 5.6,87 imperial gallons, or 5 gallons 2 quarts 
1 pint 2 gills nearly. 

The Amphora was the unit for both Liquid and Pry Mca.^ures, but the latter 
were generally referred to the Alodius, which contained one-third of an Amphora, 
that is, 1.896 imperial gallons, or .948 of an imperial peck. 
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This being premised, we may enumerate the divisions of the Amphora and 
the Modius. 


Liquid Measure. 
Ajiphora- = 2 Urnae. 

— = 8 Congii. 

— = 48 Sextarii. 

96 Heminae s. 

Colglae. 

= 192 Quartarii. 
= 884 Acetabula. 
= .576 Cyalhi. 
=2304 Ligulac. 


Dry Measure. 

Modius = 2 Semimodi. 

— = 16 Sextarii. 

532 Heminae a. 

) Cotylae. 

— = 64 Quartarii. 

— = 128 Acetabula. 

— = 192 Cyathi. 

— = 768 Ligulae. 


The Culeus was equal to 20 Amphorae. 

In applying the divisions of the yls to the above Liquid Measures, the Sex- 
larius was regarded as the .4s and the Cyathus as the Uncia ; hence we read 
in Martial (XI. 37.) — 


Quincuncos et sex cyathos bessemque bibamus 
Cains ut fiat, lull'us et Proculus ; 

i.e. let us drink five, and six, .and eight Cyathi, i.e. 19 Cyathi, 19 being the 
number of letters in the name Caius Itdius Proculus. 

From Congius is derived the word Congiarium, which properly signifies a 
vessel holding a Congius, hut was frequently employed, especially in later times, 
to denote a gratuity of wine or oil bestowed upon the people at large ; e.g. 
Lucidlus millia cndCim IN congiariu-W dkisit amplius centum ; (Plin. II.X. I. 
14 ;) also a gratuity of edibles whether net or dry — Anens Marcius rex salts 
modios sex mille in conoimgo lUdit jiopulo; (I’lin. H \. XX.XI. 7.) and 
finally, a pratuity in mnniy — (.'ongiaria papnlo frcipu liter dedit, sid dtetrsae 
fere .summae, nindn epietdring, nos, inmbt trirenos. mmnunqnam dueenos ipiin~ 
queiginos nniiios (Suet. Oefav. 4 1 . ) 1 iiib-r the empire, agiatnity of this nature, 
when be.stoned on the .soMieis, na- U'liallv termed 1 tonativuin — Popnln CoN- 
CI.vitlUM, mditi lIoN.uiVU.M priijiosuit (Suet. Xer. 7-) 


V. COIN.S.' 

There can be little doubt that the Romans, in the earlier ages of their history, 
were unacquainted with coined money. Their circulating medium consisted of 
lumps or ingots of copper, (.Ic.v.) vthieh were weighed, and not counted, the 
name of an ingot of this description being Stijies or Slips, from which was 
formed Stipendmm. According to Pliny, copper money was first coined by 
Servius Tullius, and stamped with the figure of a sheep, (pola pecudum,) but 
it is very doubtful whether any such pieces were ever minted at Rome, and it is 
not unlikely that the story was invented in order to supply a plausible deriva- 
tion for the word Pecunin. Of the coin.age as it actually existed from a remote 
period, we can, however, .speak with confidence. The practice of hoarding was 
carried to such an extent in the ancient world, that scarcely a year elapses in 
which large numbers of Greek and Rom.an coins are not discovered in various 


1 The Locut Ctasiirus, on the rise and progress of the Roman mint, is in Pm. H, N 
SXXIII. 13 ; a passage full of curious information, but containing man; evident errors and 
absurdities. The best modern account of the subject will be found in the Ero/cgiuocnu to 
the Doctnrta Xurnorum Eeterum of Eckiikl. 
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parts of Europe, Asia, and Northern Africa, wliile the extensive collections which 
have been formed afford most valuable information on a multitude of topics con- 
nected with classical antiquity. 

The metals employed by the Romans in their coinage were copper, (Aes,) 
silver, {Argentum,) and gold, (Aurum,) but these were not introduced all at 
once, but in succession. 

Copper Coinage of the Republic.— For nearly 500 yeiirs after the founda- 
tion of the city, the Romans coined no metal except copper. If any gold or 
silver pieces were in circulation, they must have been of foreign stamp. 

The ordinary copper coins of the republic were six in number, each being 
distinguished by a particular device, which is preseiwed with almost perfect 
uniformity. The names of these coins were — 

1. As, presenting on its obverse a head of lanus. 


2. Semis, the half As, — /oris. 

3. Triens, one-third of the .Is, — Minerva. 

4. QuaJrans, the quarter -Is, • — Hercules. 

5. Sextans, the half Triens, — ^Icrcurius. 

6. Uncia, one-twelfth of the -Is, — Minerva. 


The device on the reverse is the same in all, being a rude representation of the 
prow of a ship. On the .Is we find the numeral I, on the Semis the letter S, 
while on the rest round dots indicate the number of Undue; thus the Triens is 
marked oooo, the Quadrans ooo, the Sextatis oo, the Uncia o. Many of 
them have the word liOMA, and it gradu.ally became common for the magis- 
trate under whose inspection they were struck, to add his name. 

Weight of the As at ditfereut periods. — The As, regarded as a coin, 
originally weighed, as the name implies, one Pound, and the smaller copper 
coins those fractions of the Pound denoted by their names. By degrees, how- 
ever, the weight of the regarded as a coin, was greatly diminished. We 
are told, that about the commencement of the first Punic War, it had fallen from 
Twelve Ounces to Two Ounces ; in the early part of the second Punic War, 
(B.C. 217,) it was reduced to One Ounce; and not long afterwards, by a Lex 
Papiria, it was fixed at Halfan-Ounce, which remained the standard ever 
after. * We subjoin a series of cuts taken from existing specimens of the As 
and the sm.aller denominations, in which will be seen the diffei-ent devices and 
marks enumerated above. 

It will be observed that in this series, the Semis is smaller than the Triens, 
proving that the particular specimen of the Triens from which the cut was made 
belongs to a period when the As was heavier than it was at the period when 
the specimen of the Semis was stnick. 

Copper Coinage of the Empire. — Upon the establishment of the imperial 


1 Accordinjf to the statement of Plinj, the weight of the As w&s reduced at once from 
ounces to 2 ounces, by order of the Senate, in order to relieve the financial embarrass- 
ments under which the state was labouring; or. in other words, the Senate resolved to 
defraud the public creditors by a sudden and enormous depreciation of the currency. This 
representation, which is in itself incredible, since it is totally at variance with the scrupulous 
good faith -■*---•*■ to have observed on other oci asions in its pecu- 
niary trans'. . ‘ . • ' ' ■ by the fact, that As^es are still in existence 

exhibiting • : » ' • ■ : • . idually from nearly 12 ounces, throuch 1 !, 10, 9, 

6 &C, ounr • ■ » . The diminution in the weight of the .4# arose 

Jn all probability from the value of copper, in relation to silver, increasing gradually as tho 
Utter metal became more common and the former in greater demand. 

2h 
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government under Augustus, tlie old -ds and its divisions ceased to be struck, and 
a new copper coinage was introduced, consisting — 

1. Of those pieces wliich are commoulv called Imperial Large Brass, and 
which form a series extending from Augustus down to Postumus. They are 
generally about the size of an Knglish Penny ; they exhibit, for the most part, 
on the obverse, the head of the reigning Prince, or of some member of the 
imperial family, accompanied by a legend expressive of the name and titles of 
the individual represented, while on the reverse we find a great variety of most 
interesting and instructive devices These pieces are usually of very good 
workmanship, are in many eases composed, not of ordinary copper, but of fine 
yellow brass (uiiriclialctnn,) and are supposed to have passed for 4 ,4j-ses. 
Several illustrations, taken from the reverse of coins belonging to this class, 
have been given in the coiurseof the work, and we annex a cut of a Large Brass 



of Antoninus Pius, bearing upon one side the head of the Emperor, with the legend 
Axtomkus ArousTt's Pics, and on the reverse the figure of .Eneas bearing 
off his father from Troy and leading his hoy by the hand, with the legend 
PP. TR. Pot. Cos. III. S.C. {Paler Patriae, Tribunicia Potestas, Consul 
Tertinm, Senatn^ Constdlo, 

2. Of those pieces commonly c.allcd Imperial Middle Brass, which resemble 
the Large Brass, except in so iar th.it they are only half the size. We annex a 



rut taken from one of the earliest of the series, exhibiting on the obverse the 
head of Augustus, with the legend Caes.vr Augustus Trihunic. Potest., and 
on the reverse the name of one of the Triumviri Monetales (p. 231 ) G. Gallius 
Lci’EUCCs IIIvik A. A. A. F. F. (p. 231) and S. C. in the field. 

3. Of those pieces commonly called Imperial Small Brass. Thc=e do not, 
like the tw o former classes, form a regular series ; they vary much in size ; they 
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seem seldom to have been struck in large numbers, and not to have been struck 
at all b; many Emperors. We have given a specimen in p. '28(4 of one belonging 
to the reign of Caligula. 

Silver Coinage. — .\ccording to Pliny, silver was 6rst coined at Rome in 
B.C. 269, five years before the commencement of the first Punic War, in pieces 
of three denominations. 

1. The Denarius equivalent to 10 Asses. 

2. The Quinarius — 5 — 

3. The Seslerliits — 2J — 

But when the weight of the .Ts was reduced in B.C. 217 to One Ounce, it was 
ordained at the same time that 

The Denarius should be held equivalent to 16 vlsscs. 

The Quinarius — ■ — • 8 — 

The Sestertius — . — T — 

and this relation subsisted ever after between the silver coins bearing the above 
names and the .Ts. 

The Denarius and the Quinarius continued to be the ordinary silver currency 
down to the age of Septimius Severus and his sons, by whom pieces composed of 
a base alloy were introduced, and for 
several reigns entirely superseded the 
pure metal. The silver Sestertius does 
I not appear to have been coined under 
I the empire, its place being occupied by 
: the Largo Brass which was of the same 
j value. 

The dev ices originally stamped upon 
all three dononiinations were, on the 
obverse a female head helmcted and 
winged, wilh the legend Roma; on the 
rererse the Iriosniri on hor.seb.ack, with 
sjiears coiiohed and with conical cap.*, 
a -tar being placed above the head of 
each. The Denarius, Quinarius, .and 
itertius were severally di.stinguished 
lo the numerals X, V, and US, pl.aced 
l.ihind the helmcted head, and even after 
they [jassed respectively for 16, for .S. 
ami for 4 .-ls.<'e.^■, the same numerals 
w'cie retained as corresponding to their 
names. 

In Denarii of a somewhat later date, instead of the Dioscuri, we generally 
find a figure of Jupiter, or some other deity, in a chariot drawn by four or by 
two horses, and hence such pieces were known as Quadrnjati and Bi'jati. We 
annex a cut of a Bigatus, in which Victory is the charioteer. At an early period 
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also it was not uncommon to notch the edges of the coin, in order, probably, to 
render forgery more difficult, and heuce such pieces were known as Serrati. 

Quinarii bore originally, as we have seen, the same device as Denarii; but 
it soon became the practice to stamp upon the reverse of all Quinarii, a figure 

of the goddess Victoria, who appears in vari- 
ous attitudes, sometimes standing, sometimes 
flying, sometimes in a chariot, sometimes 
crowning a trophy, and hence the term Vic- 
toriatns is frequently employed as synony- 
mous with Quinarius. On the obverse of 
both Denarii and Quinarii, the helmeted 
head gradually disappeared, .and was replaced by various heads, sometimes of 
gods, sometimes of mortals, but never, under the republic, of living personages. 

On the earliest silver coins there is no legend except the word Roma, but it 
soon became common for the magistrate intrusted with the task of coining, to 
mark upon the pieces his own name or that of an illnstrions member of the 
family to which he belonged, and the devices, of which there are a great 
variety, frequently bear reference to some legend, or exploit, or honour, con- 
nected with the house. Of this, several examples will be found in Denarii 
introduced as illustrations in the jireccding pages ; and on the terrains, figured 
above, we see a repre.^entation of I’ly.sses recognised by his dog, the name on the 
coin being C. JIamjlu'.s I.imetaxi'S, but the Maniilii came from Tuscuhm, 

and Tusrulum was said to have been 
founded by Telegoims, son of Ulysses, 

( T(le(joni itiffa parricldae.') The 
Jknarins, of wliich we annex a cut, 
bears the name T. Carisius, on the 
obverse is a head of the goddess .l/onetn, 
on the reverse are represented the tools 
of the coiner. The number of silver 
coins belonging to the republican period, which have come down to modem 
times, is enormous, and from this source alone we can make up a catalogue of 
nearly two hundred Familiae, whence coins of this class are frequently designated 
as Nummi Familiarnm. 

The silver coinage of the empire consisted of Denarii .and Quinarii, and 
differed little from that of the republic, except that the obverse represented almost 
uniformly the head of the reigning Prince, or of some member of the imperial 
family, while the pieces themselves gradually decreased in weight. The first of 
the two specimens annexed exhibits oh the obverse a veiled head of Julius Ctesar, 






with the Lituus and the Apex, the legend being Parexs Patriae Caesar, 
and on the reverse the name of one of the commissioners of the mint uiuler 
Augnstus, C. Cossnrius Makimaxus!, with the letters A. A. A. F. F. The 
second has on the obverse, the head of Otho, with the legend Imp. Onto Caesar 
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Aug. Tr. P., and on the reverse a figure ot Securitas, M-itli the legend Secu- 
ritas P. K. nr, -7 A 

Oold Coinage. — Pliny asserts that gold was first coined in li.C. _U7, ana 
a few pieces are still extant which correspond with his description, but they are 
now generally regarded as having been struck in Magna Graccia. The number 
of golil coins, uiidoubtcflly Roman, belonging to the republican p^dod, is so 
small, that the best numismatologists are of opinion that this metal did not form 
part of the ordinary and regular currency until the age of Julius Cscsar, the 
■\vaat having been supplied by Greek Philippi. Tlie piincinal gohl coin ot the 
empire was the Denarius Aureus., wJiich is generally termed simply Jarcu.?, but 
by Pliny uniformly Denarius. Tlie De- 
narius Aureus always passed for 25 
silver Denarii. Half .lurti were also 
minted, but these arc comparatively 
rare. A specimen of an with 

the head of Augustus, y>\\\ be found 
in p. and we annex a representa- 
tion of another, belonging to the same 
period, exiiibiting on the obverse, tlie head of Ammon, and on the reverse a 
arrayed in the vestments of an Aufftir, and crowned by Juno Sospita, who 
follows behind, the legend being Q. Cohncfici Augur. Imp. 



VL Computation of Money. 

Sums of money were computed either 

1. By or, 2. By Sestertii, 

the latter denomination having been generally employed after the introduction of 
a silver cunency. Before con'^idering these separately, it is necessary to explain 
the svstem pun-ued nith regard to the mimeral.-^. 

1. In L‘\piCs=ing all sum-, fiom one or one Sr.s'f< rfius up to a thousand 
ris'C.s oi V -A rfii\ tfie caiilinal or di-lriluitive imim-ral- omploM'd aoirc in ca^e 
with .1 ' oi <fi,/ tins. Thu- we .-a_\ , Mv- tn . I ■ '< n — I ‘/pnti S ■'(> I'tu — Durchti 

— Dj if- nii'i .Ix'.’t’.s’ — il>ii)up'>uj» hU Si.sfi;t//-i — Mi/le St'-feifa, &c. ^ 

2. Ali sunii tioin one tliou-and up to <ine hundred thousand incUfsive, .ye 
expressed bv the cardinal or di-tribuli\e numeial-i. fdlowod hy -I.'-' or Sestertius 
in tlie genitive plural. Thus we .“^ay, J>uo vidUa . . . DiCtni milUa . . . 
Bina inilUa . ■ . Triccua millia . . . Centum s. Centain rn/llia A.^siuni vel 
Sf’stertiorum. As to the numeral A/dle, we may say with equal propriety, 
Mille Asses r. Sestertii, or Mille Assium v. Sestertiorum. ^ 

3. All .‘^ums above one hundred tliousand are expressed by prefixing a numeral 

adverb to Centena milliu, the word or Sestertiorum following^ in the 

genitive. Thus we say, Bis centena ndllia . . . Quater centena millia . . . 
Decks centena millia Assium v. Sestertiorum, to denote 200,000 ; 400,000 ; 

1,000,000, &c. ... 1 a 

But in the great majority of cases the words Centena millia are omitted, and 
the numeral adverb is placed alone, it being the rule that a numeral adverb is 
never emploved in expressing sum.s of money, except when the words Centena 
Hi ///ia are either expressed or understood. Thus we &ay. Decks . . . Centics 
. . . Millies Bis millks . . . Tricies quinquks . . . Centies milhes 

, . . Quadringenties millks . . . Quater decks millks Sestertioruyn, &c,, to 

1 Instead of Sesiertiorum, the contracted genitire SetterUum is common, as we shall notice 
below. 
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denote 1,000,000; 10,000,000; 100,000,000; 200,000,000; 3,600,000; 
10,000,000,000 ; 40,000,000,000 ; 4,000,000,000, &c. 

This being premised, we proceed to explain some details with respect to the 
computation by Asses and by Sestertii, considered separately. 

1 . Computation hy Asses . — The .4s being a copper coin, the word Aes is used 
in computing sums of money as equivalent to As. e.g. Ex eis, qui centum milium 
aeris, aut maiorem censum huherent (Liv. 1.43.) — Qui millihus aeris qtiinqiia- 
ginta census fuisset (XXIV. 11 .) — Qui supra trecenta millia usque ad decies 
aeris^ (ibid. ) As long as the .l.r retained its original weight of a pound, no confu- 
sion could arise between As signit\ing a coin, and As denoting a pound weight 
of metal. But after the As, regai ded as a coin, underwent successive diminutions 
in weight, it became necessary to distinguish between the original weight of the 
coin and the coin aelu.ally current, and hence the expression aes grave was 
introduced when a sum was computed according to the ancient standard, that 
is, when a certain number of .Issis or full pounds of metal were to be designated, 
and not the coin called yl.'; of inferior weight. Hence we read — M. Postumius 
. . . decern millibus aeris gravis dumnatur (I.iv. IV. 41.) — Quia nondum 
argentum signatum crat aes grave pkiustris ad aerarium convehentes (IV. 60.) 
— Indici data libertas ct aeris gravis viginti millia (XXII. 33.) — Ei cerUum 
millia gravis aeris dari Palris insscrunt; serris vicena quina millia aeris et 
libertatem (XXXII. 20.) 

2. Computation by Seskrtii . — The word l?c.<tertius, contracted for Semister- 
tiiis, is properly an .adjective signifying tuo and a-halj, ^ the substantive under- 
stood being Nummus, and Xumnws is frequently used by itself as equivalent to 
Srsti rtins, the Xummus Sestertius having beeen empliatieally the Nummus or 
coin of account from the lime when a silver cuirency was introduced. Thus the 
statement — Populo trcccnnc ni'-Mmos riritim divisit— Pennies that each individual 
received 800 Sestertii, ll’hen Nummus is employed to denote any other coin, 
then an adjective is invariably added, fixing the coin in question ; e.g. In capita 
Romana trecenis NUJiMis quadrigatis, in socios ducenis (Liv. XXII. 62.) 
where the epithet Quadrigatis indicates th.at Denarii are meant (p. 468). 

We have seen tliat in expressing sums from one up to a thousand Sestertii, 
the numerals agiee in ease with Sestertius, and that in expressing all 
sums above a thousand, the numeral is joined with Sestertiorum in the genitive, 
for which the contracted form Scstertium is veiy frequently substituted. 

But the word Sestertiorum or Scstertium is often omitted, and the numeral is 
placed alone ; thus Cicero (Pro Coel. 7.) — Cuius hie in aediculis habitat 
DECEJi, nt npinnr millip.us — i e. decern millibus Sestertiorum ; and in like 
manner Velleius (II. 10 .) — Lepidum Aemilium augurem quod sE.x millibus 
cedes conduxisset adesse insscrunt augures, i.e. sex millibus sestertiorum. In 
like manner the numer.al adverbs decies, . . . centies, . . millies, &c. are 
placed alone without the addition of Sestertiorum to denote one million, ten 
millions, one hundred millions of Sestertii. 

It must be carefully observed, that wherever Scstertium is found in the pure 
text of any classical writer, it is invariably to be regarded as the contracted 
genitive plural for Sestertiorum. It cannot be proved that the form Scstertium 
as a neuter nominative singular anywlierc exists. 

1 In these and similar phrases, some grammarian, suppose that there is always an ellipsis 

of the word before 

2 Literally, The third n half ont. By a similar idiom In Greek, rira^To* nijuraXettvct signlfiei 
Three Talents and a-half. 
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In writers of the Empire, howerer, we find the word Scsterlia used as s 
neuter plural to denote a sum cf one tko’isaml Seslertii. Thus in Suetonius 
(OctaY. 101.) — Reliqua lefjata rarie dedit, prodiixitque qnacdain ad vicuna 
SESTEKTIA,’ i.e. 20,000 Sestertii; and in Juvenal (S. IV. 15.) — Mulliim sex 
millihus emit = Aequantem sane paribus Sestekti.i libris, i.e. he paid six 
thousand sesterces for a mullet, at the rate of a thousand sesterces for each pound, 
(See also Hor. Epp. I. vii. 80. Martial VI. 20.) 

The Sestertius having been originally equivalent to two .Ixscx and a-half, 
although it subsoqueutly became equivalent to four Asses, (p, 408,) was repre- 
sented in writing by the symbol IIS, that is, trvo units and a-half, (S denoting 
Semis,') a line being drawn through the figures (thus ttS) to mark that they 
were to he taken together. It appe.ars probable that the symbol and not the 
word was always enqiloyed in ancient documents, and that much confusion and 
many blimdeis have been introduced by the ignorance of transcribers when 
changing the symbol into a word. To this cause we must ascribe the corrupt 
forms which dishgure the te.xts of many editions of the classical authors. Thua 
in Nepos (Att. 14.) — Atticus tanla usus est moderatione ut ncque in Sestek- 
Tio viciEs, quod a patre acceperat, paruni spkndide se ejesscrit, neque in 
Sestertio cesties affluent'tus vixerit quam instituerat ; in Suetonius (Caes. 
50.) — Serriliae Sestertio sexac.ies margaritam mercalus est ; in Livy (XLV. 
4.) — Argenti ad summam Sestertii decies in aerarium rettulit ; and in Cicero 
(Philipp. II. 87.) — Syngrapha Sestertii cf.sties : in which, and in all similar 
passages, Sestertio and Sestertii are comipt forms for Sestertionim or Sestertium, 
and in the older MSS. these words were probably represented by the symbol 
H9. 

Comparison of Romnn with KuRlish ItloiicY. — Accordino' tO accurate 
calculations, based upon the weight .and assay of the most jicrfect specimens 
of Denarii, the value of the silver Sestertius at the <lo...e of the rc))ublic 
maybe fi.xcd at twopence stciling. After the icign of .liign-tus, the coinage 
underwent a .sensible deterioration, both in weiglit and in Jiniily, and we cantiot 
reckon the Se.dniius higher than l-Jil. from the age of 'Jiboiiu., down to Sop- 


timins .^events. T.aking the higher v.aliic, the lldlowing tabic may be useful in 
converting sums from Eorntm into Eiiglisli cuirciicy : — • 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

\ Sestertius = 0 0 2 1 0,000 = 83 0 8 

\Q Sestertii = 0 1 8 100,000 — = 833 6 8 

100 — = 0 16 8 1,000,000 — = 83.83 6 8 

1000 — = 8 6 8 10,000,000 — = 83333 6 8 


VII. Interest of Money. 

A Capital Sum lent out at Interest was termed Caput or Sors ; the Interest 
paid upon it wnis termed Fenus or Usura, the latter word being generally used 
in the plural Usurae. The rates of Interest most freauently mentioned in the 
classics are the Fenus Unciarium and the Usurae Centesimae ; but the real 
import of these expressions has proved a fruitful source of controversy. Niebuhr, 
in the third volume of his History, has a masterly dissertation on this subject, 

’ ' j. - . 1 ... 'lere.andinsimilarpassagesinprosewriters.tiietrueread- 

J I . . mittia Seatertiorum, but we cannot apply the same remedy to 
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and his conclusions appear to be impregnable. We shall briefly consider each 
rate separately. 

Fcnus Fiiciariiini. — The Capital being regiirded as the .Is or Unit, and the 
Interest being calculated by the year, then Fenus Unciarium, or Uncial Interest, 
would be one-twelfth part of the Capital, th.at i.s, per cent, per annum. liut 
if we suppose, with Niebuhr, that this rate was introduced while the year of ten 
months was still observed, then 83 per cent, for a year of ten months, will be 
exactly 10 per cent, for a year of twelve months. 

According to Tacitus (Ann. VI. 16.) the first legislative enactment on tlie 
subject of Interest was contained in the Laws of the XII Tables, which provided, 
(B.C. 451 — 449,) that the Fenus Unciarium should be maximum rate of 
Interest — Nam primo Duodecim Tahulis sanctum ne quis Uxciaeio Fenore 
amplius enreeret ; but Livy seems (VII. 16.) to refer the introduction of this 
restriction to the Lex Duillia Maenia of B C. St>7, nearly a century later. The 
same historian records (VII. 27. comp. Tacit, l.c.) that in B.C. 347, the legal 
rate of interest was reduced one-half — semtinciarium tanlum cx unciario fenus 
factum ; and again we find (VII. 42. B.C. 342.) — Invcnio apud quosdam 
L. Genucium, Tribunum pklns, tulisse ad jiopidum nc fenerare licerct ; and 
Tacitus (l.c.) declares that a law to that cfi'ect was actually passed,' but if this 
was really the ettse, it must, from its veiy nature, have been absolutely power- 
less. 

I'aiirnc t'ciiicsimav. — Towards the close of the republic, we hear for the 
first time of Usurac Centesimae, which mu.«t signify Interest amounting to 
100th part of the Capital, or 1 per cent. But this was prob.ably introduced along 
with the Greek fashion of paying Intcie.«t monthly, so that I'surae Centesimae 
was 1 per cent, per month, or 12 per cent, per annum. 

Vsurae Centesimae being 12 per cent., when a lower rate was charged the 
proportions were expressed by the divisions of the As. Thus Usurae Besses, 
U. Semisses, U. Trientes, U. Quadrantes, signify respectively, 8 , 6 , 4, and 3 
per cent. 

On the other hand, when the security was bad, a higher rate was exacted, 
and we hear of Binae Centesimae, i.e. 24 per cent. ; Quaternae Centesimae, 
i.e 48 per cent. ; and when Horace uses the phrase Quinas hie Capiti mercedes 
exsecat, he must mean Quinae Centesimae, i.e. 60 per cent. (Cic. in Verr. III. 
70. ad Att. VI. 2. Hor. S. I. ii. 14.) 

1 His words are — Postremo x'ettla rersura — where it must be obsi'Tved that this is not the 
usual import of f’ersura, which is generally employed to express the conversion of the ori- 
ginal Capital into a new Capital by the addition of Interest due upon it, according to the 
principle of Compound Interest, otherwise termed Ceniemnae remvatae or Amitocismu^ 
Simple Interest being expressed by the phrase Centesitmie perpetuae (Cic. ad AtL V. 21. Vf 
1 ) 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


PRIVATE LIFE OF THE ROMANS. 


I. Customs connected with particular Epochs of Life. 

infancT. — As soon as a child was born it was laid down at the feet of the 
father, who, if the babe was free from any serious deformity, and if he was 
prepared to acknowledge it (^agiioscere) a.s Ids legitimate offspring, lifted it from 
the ground, (a terra leoabat,) and thus declared that ho was willing to rear it 
(ahre) as his own. Hence tlie e.xprcssions Tollcre s. Siiscipere liheros signify 
to bring up or cdvcate cldhlrcn. Infanticide, as we have soon above, was not 
prohibited by law, and, in the cailicr ages of the state, rvas, probably, not 
tiiicominon,* 

Hoys on the ninth, and gills on the eighth ibiy after birth underwent a religious 
purification termed histratio, .and on this day, n Inch was called Dies Instricns, the 
former received their Praeiwinen (^nomeii aceiitkbant.) Boys, until they attained 
to manhood, and girls, until they were married, wore a 7'oga Practexta, i.e. a 
cloak with a narrow scarlet border, and from the necks of boys was suspended a 
hollow disk called Bulla, made of gold, silver, or, in the case of the poor, of 
leather, containing a charm or amulet against the fascination of the Evil Eye. 
The Toga Praetexta and the Bulla were both of Etruscan origin, (hence the 
latter is called Etruscum attrum by Juvenal,) and were at first confined to the 
offspring of Patricians, but before the close of the republic were assumed by all 
Iiigenui.^ 

itducation. — Elementary schools (Liulus litcrarius — Ludi literarum') for 
both girls and boys, seem to have existed from a very early epoch, as may be 
seen from the story of Virginia, and these nere originally situated in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Forum. For several ceiitiiries the instniction communicated 
was confined to reading, writing, and arithmetic, but after a taste for Greek 
literature had been formed, the Greek language was eagerly cultivated. Before 
the close of the republic, a familiar knowledge of that tongue was considered 
indispensable to every one in the upper ranks, and Quintilian recommends 
(I. 0. I i. 12) that a boy should study Greek before his mother tongue. In 
i4e age of Cicero, and for some centuries afterwards, a complete course of 
education for youths consisted of, at least, three p.arts, which followed each other 
in regular progression under dificrent nnu^ters. 1. Reading, IVriting, and 

1 Plaut Amph. L iii. 3. Trucul. II. i,* 45 Terent. Andr. I. iiL 14. Heaut. IV i. 15. Hoi 
S. II V. 45. Suet. Octar. 65 Ner, 5. Cic. Philipp. XIII. 10. de legg. III. 8. fcentc de Ira 
K. 15. de Benef. HI. 13. 

* Macrob. 8. I. 6. 16. Liv. XXVI. 36 Cic in Verr I 44. Philipp. II. 18 . Proper!. IV. i. 
181. Sueton. de clar. Rhet. I. Pint Q R. 101. Vit Rom. 25. Isidor. XIX. xitxi. 11 
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Arithmetic, taught by tlie Ludi Magister s. Literalor. 2. A critical knowledge 
of the Greek and Latin languages, taught by the Grammaticus s. Gramma- 
tistes, 3. Composition and Oratory, taught by the Wieior Latinus, to which 
some added, 4. A course of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy ; ■ to obtain 
the last in perfection it was not unusual to resort to Athens, or to some other 
famous foreign seat of learning, although numerous Greek Professors of tliese 
sciences were to be found at Rome. Persons of easy fortune had frequently 
domestic tutors called Paedagngi, answering in many respects to what we now- 
term Nursery Governesses, who taught children the first nidiments of literature, 
and afterwards attended them to school, while men of great wealth sometimes 
hired distinguished Grammatistae, Rhetores, and Philosophi, to superintend 
the training of their sons at home, and, as among ourselves, the comparative 
advantages of a public and a private education seem to have been a common 
subject of discussion.^ 

Holidays were given regularly on the Quinquatria and Saturnalia. The 
former festival was regarded as the commencement of the scholastic year, and 
at this time a gratuity termed ilinerval, was presented by the pupil to his 
preceptor, but this was, apparently, distinct from the ordinary school fees.® 

Mode of Teaching. — Cliildren were tempted to learn their alphabet (elementa 
velint ut discere prima) by encouraging them to play with pieces of ivory on 
which the different letters were marked, (elntrneae literarum formae ;) they 
were taught to write upon waxen tablets, (tabulae ceratae — cerae,) on which 
a copy had been previously traced, (puerile praescriptum — praeformatae 
literae;) a knowledge of arithmetic was communicated through the medium of 
a calculating board (abacus) and counters, (calculi,) while the memory was 
strengthened, and practice given in Writing and Orthography, by the master 
repeating aloud passages from some popular author, wliich were taken down 
and committed to memory. Sucli Ic.ssons were termed Pictatn. ■* The children 
of the rich were cscoited to school not only by Paedagogi, but also by slaves 
called Caji.^ai a. -vviio cairied in hoxe.s (Cap.sae) the book.s, writing tables, hags 
with counters, (Loculi,) ami other .school utensils of their young masters. 

Kniraiicr upon ^fnniioort.— When the education of a voiith was com- 
pleteil, and he ua.s rcgaidcd a.s fit to enter upon the bu.sincss of life, he threw 
off the Toga Practexta and assumed a plain gown termed Toga Virilis s. 
Toga Pura s. Toga Liherior. This act, which wa.s regarded as an important 
domestic ceremony, was usually performed on the Liberalia, in the presence of 
the relations and friends of the family, who afterwards attended the young man 
down to the Forum, (in Porum deducebant,) the formal introduction into public 
life being termed Tirocinium Fori. The event was always solemnised by holy 
rites, and, in the case of great personages, a public sacrifice was offered up in 
the Capitol. ® 

The age at which the Toga Virilis was assumed is a matter of doubt. Some 
scholars have named the completion of the fourteenth year, others of the fifteenth, 
others of the sixteenth as the stated period, and all have been able to support 

1 Dial, de C C. E 35 Suet, de cl. Rhet. I. Aul Gell. XV. II. AppuIeL Florid. Sft 
Pint. Q. R. .59. 

a Plin. H N. XXXV. 14. Pint Cat. Mai. 20. Quintil. I. O. I. ii. 1. 

» Varro R.R. III. 2. Hor. Epp. IL ii 197. Ovid Fast. III. 829. Juvenal S. VII 22a X. 

1 14. Martial. V. 81. 

* Qninlll.I. i. 26 27 viii 5. V, liv. 31 Senec. Epp. 94 Hor. 8 I. 1. 2S. vi. 72. Epp. IL 
I 16. ii. 42. Cic de legg.. II. 23. ad Q F. III. 1. .Suet, de III. Gramm. 16. de clar. Rhet. 1. 2. 

» Cic. ad. Fam. V. 8. XIII. 10. XV. 6. Brut. 88 Suet. Octav. 26. Tib. 16. 54. Calig. la 
Claud. 2. Ker. 7 VaL .Max. V. iv. 4 
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their opinions by examples and plausible arguments. In reality, it would appear 
that the time was never fixed by any invariable custom. In the earlier ages 
the completion of the seventeenth year was undoubtedly the ordinary age, for the 
young man then became liable for military service, but in later times this period 
was generally anticipated, the decision depending entirely upon the wishes of 
the father (iudicinm patris.) We may, however, lay it down as a general 
rule, that the completion of the fourteenth and of the seventeenth years were the 
two extremes, and that Praetextati rarely threw off the badges of boyhood until 
upon the verge of their fifteenth birth-day, and rarely retained them after their 
sixteenth was passed.* 

iVinrriage Cercmoiiivs. — We have already (p. 293) fully discussed marriage 
from a legal point of view : it only remains for ns to notice those customs and 
ceremonies, which maybe regarded as of a strictly domestic character, and which 
were commonly practised at all marriages, whether Cum Conuenliom in Mamim, 
or Sine Conventione. 

Beirothment. — When a man h.ad resolved to demand a woman in mamage, 
he communicated Ids wishes to her father or legal guardian, wliose consent was 
indispensable, and if he found that this consent would not be refused, he then 
put the formal question Spondesne ? to whicli tlio appropriate reply was Spondeo. 
After this the parties were consideixul as fully engaged to each other, and were called 
respectively Sponsus and Sponsa. TItc ceremonial of the betrothment was 
termed Spoyisalia, and was usually celebrated by a festival, and on this occasion 
the Sponsus frequently presented a ring, the Annuhis pronnhus, to his Sponsa, 
who offered him some gift in return.^ The proposal of marriage and the 
negotiations connected with it, were named Conditio, and hence tliis word is 
used in the general sense of a matrimonial alliance, as in the phrase Conditionem 
filiae quaerendam esse (Liv. III. 45. ") Hence, also, when one of the parties 
wished to break off the engagement, (sponsalia dissolvere,) this might be done 
verbally by making use of the formal words Conditione tua non utor, but when 
the announcement was made through a third person, the same expressions were 
employed as in the case of a divorce, viz., Bepudium renuntiare a. remittere, 
or simply Nuntiim mittere. * 

Marriage Day. — Popular prejudice forbade any marriage to be solemnized in 
May — Mense malas Maio nubere vulgus ait (Ovid. Fast. V. 490.) — but we 
are quite ignorant of the origin of this superstition. The Kalends, Nones, and 
Ides of each month, and the d.ay after the Kalends, Nones, and Ides, were also 
avoided, as well as those days on w hich sacrifices w-ere offered to the spirits of 
the dead, and all Dies Atri. The period most propitious for the ceremony was 
probably decided by an Auspex, who was in attendance to avert the consequences 
of any evil omen. (See Cic. de Div. I. 16. pro Cluent. 5. 16. luv. S. X 336.) 

Di-ess of the Bride. — The Bride (Nova Nupta) was attired in an under 
garment named Regilla or Tunica Recta, woven after a peculiar fashion, and 
was fastened round the waist by a woollen girdle (cingulum fartum ex lana 
oi'ts.) Her hair was divided into six locks, (senis crinibus nubentes ornantur,') 

1 When Nero assumed the Toga r/nViVat the age of fourteen, Tacitus remarks, ViriliM 
Togti Iseroni Maturata, (Tacit Ann. XII. 41. comp. Suet. Claud 43 ) On the other hand, 
Caius was not permitted by Tiberius to throw off his Toga Praetexla until he was twenty, 
(Suet. Cal. 10 ) but this was the result of jealous despotism. 

2 Plaut. Aul. II. ii. Trin. IL ir. 98 Poen. V. iii. 36. Plm. H. N. XXXIII. 1. Juvenal. 3. 
VI. 25. Dion Cass. XLVIII 44. LIX. 12 LXIIL 13. 

3 See also Plant. Aul. 111. v. 2. Stich. I it 81. Nep. Att. 12, Suet. Galb. 5. 

4 Digest I. xvi. lOl, XXIIl. i. HO. Plaut. Aul. IV. x. 53. Terent. Phorm. IV. iii. 72. 
Suet. Caes. 21. Octav. 62. Tacit. Ann. XII. 3. Dion Cass. XLVI. 5<j. Plut Cat Min. 7. 
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which were parted with the point of an instrument ciiiled Tiasta cocliharis, either 
really a spear or some article of the toilet in the form of a spear, which was 
held on this occasion in a particular position, with the point turned back (comat 
virgineas hasta reccrva comas.) On her head wa.s placed a yellow net, 
(Reticulum luteiwi,') and a veil of the same colour, (Flajnmenm,) while her 
feet were covered with j ellow shoes (Socci lutei.') ‘ 

'Nuptial Procession, &c. — The bride was invariably conducted (dticerc a. 
deducere nuhcntcni,') on the eveninj; of the marriage day, from the home of her 
parents, to her new home, in a regular procession (Ponipa riuptialis) formed by 
the friends and relations of both p.arties, attended by niinstrcLs, ivho played upon 
the flute, (Tibicinis,) and ch.anted the nuptial .song ca.\kd Hgmenaeus by the 
Greeks, and Tlmlassio by the Romans, which must not be confounded with the 
Epithalamium, which was sung at the door of the nuptial chamber after the bride 
had retired to rest. The lady w.as escorted by three boys, (who, when the rite 
was solemnised by Confarreatio, were necessarily P«en patrimi et matrimi,) of 
whom two supported her, one on each side, while the third marched before beating 
a blazing torch made of the white thorn ; (Spina alba ;) other torch-bearers 
were likewise included in the procession, and hence the words Faces, Taedae, 
&c. either with or without the epithets, Nuptiales, lugales, &c are perpetually 
employed in reference to marriage. A fourth youth, called Camillus, was 
also in attendance, who carried an open basket (cumerus) containing a 
distaff, a spindle, and other implements of housewife toil (nuhentis ntensilia.) 
When they reached the mansion of the bridegroom, the bride wreathed 
sacred fillets of white wool (citlae) round the door posts, and anointed the latter 
with oil or lard, whence some derive the word Uxor — after 

which she was carefully lifted over the threshold, to avoid the po.«sibility of an 

ill omened stumble." On enteiing the 
hoii.'C, she wa.s received by the lins- 
banil, whom she addre.'.'ed in the .'o- 
lenin ikjhIs Ubi In f’aius ego Caia, 
and wa.s pj e.-ented by him u ith fire and 
water, to indicate, probably, that all 
thingse.^sontial to life weie thencefor- 
ward to be shared by them in com- 
mon. * These ceremonies concluded, 
the company partook of the Coena 
Nuptiolis, at the close of which nuts 
were scattered among the guests, and 
the bride was then escorted to her 
nuptial chamber (t^atom «.s' 
by her Promibae, who corresponded 
to our bridc’s-maids, but among the 
Romans were matrons who had not 
been manied more tlmn once. In the annexed cut, taken from the celebrated 



1 Fest. 8. vv. RegHht, p, Rertne, p. 277. Seni^ ermihut, p. 339. Paul, Diac. s. vv. Tm- 
gulo, p 63. Cneltbfiri htii'a. p 6? Fltinnnen. p. 89. Plin. H. N. VIH. 48. XXL 8. CatuU. LXL 
10.167. Ovid. Fast, 1 1. 5 Juv. S. VI. i'i’L Plut Q, R. 86. 

2 Plant Aul. ir, i. 8S. Trin. V. ii. 04. Ca«? IV Hi. 1. iv. 1. CatulT. LXI. LXIL Propert 
IV. Hi 13. Fest. 3 v. Patrimi, p, 21.) Paul. Diac. s.vv. Cumeiv*, p. nO Cumt^ram, p. 63. Varro 
L-L. VII J34 Pint Q,R- 29. 31. 81. Plin RN. VIII. 48 .XVI. 18 XXVIII. 9. Jiiv. S. VL 
79. 5^27. Plut. Rom. 15. I.lv. L 4 Dionys II 3» The number of torches carried in a nup- 
tial procession was always fire, neither more nor less. Plut. Q R. 2. 
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]iainting known as the Aldobrandini Marriage, we see tlie bride with the 
flammeum. on her head, seated on a couch, probably the Lectns genialis, with 
a Pronuba by her side. * 

On tlie day .after the marri.age, the new mistress of the house entered upon 
her duties by offering sacrifice on the domestic altar, and in the afternoon an 
entertainment was given by the bridegroom, wliich was called Repotia. * 

The verb Nubere signifies properly to veil, and is therefore used exclusively 
with reference to the act of the woman in contracting a marriage, while on the 
other hand, Ducere, which denotes the ceremony of leading home the bride, is 
confined to the man ; tlms we say Nubere viro and Ducere uxorem, never 
Nubere uxori or Ducere virum; c.g. Nubere Paulla cupit nobis, ego ducere 
Pauttam = Nolo; anus est; rcllem si magis esset anus; and again, Nubere 
vis Prisco, non miror, Paulla, sapisti, — Ducere te non vull Priscus, et ille 
sapit (Martial IX. 6. X. 8.) 

Funeral Rites. — We sh.all describe the ceremonies observed in celebrating 
the obsequies (Exseqxdae') of a man of rank and fortune ; but it must be under- 
stood that several of these would be omitted in the case of individuals belonging 
to the middle .and humbler classes of society. 

As soon as life was extinct, those who surrounded the conch of the deceased 
raised a loud shout of woe, {clamor supremus,) and hence conclamnta corpora 
signify tiOilics in which no trace of life remains, .as in the expressions — Concla- 
mata et desperata corpora — ccca iam ultimum dejittus atque conclamatus 
processerat mortuus — turn corpora notulum = Conclamata iacent — At vero 
domni tuae iam dejletus ct conclamatus es. ® Notice of the death was imme- 
diately sent to tlie temple of Venus Libilina, where a register was kept .and a 
fee paid, (Auctumnusgue gracis Lihitinae quaestus acerbae, Ilor. S. II. vi. 
19.) and where undertakers, hence called Libitinarii, were constantly in 
attendance to provide all things necessary for interment. By one of these, a 
slave, called Pollinctor, was forthwith despatched, by whom the corpse was 
washed with hot water, anointed, dressed in the garb which it had worn on 
ceremonial occ,asion3 when alive, and laid out upon a conch {Lectus funebris) 
in the Atrium, with its feet towards the door. In performing these offices, the 
Pollinctor was said curare corpus ad sepulturam. A cypress tree or a pine 
was then placed before the house, partly .as .an emblem of death, partly to give 
warning to priests or others, who might have incurred pollution by entering 
incautiously. * 

Many funerals, especially those of a private or humble description, took place 
by night, and hence torches are fre(|ucntly mentioned in connection with the 
rites of sepulture, as well .as with those of marriage. Thus in one of the elegies 
of Propertius (IV. xi. 16.) the spirit of a wife boasts — Viximus insignes inter 
utramque facem, i.c. from the dag of marriage until the hour of interment; 
and one of Ovid's heroines (Heroid. XXI. 17.3.) exclaims in her misery — Et 
face pro thalami fax mihi mortis adest. The procession was marshalled by 
a sort of master of ceremonies ctiUed Designator, who was aided by assistants 


1 Plut. Q.R I. 30. Cic. pro Muren. 12. Quintil. I.O. I. Yii. ’28. Paul Diac. s.vv. Aquoy 
p. 2. Facem^^.ai. Ovid Fast. IV. 79-2. Digest XXIV. i. 66. Stat Silv. I ii. 1 seqq. 

2 Macrob. S. I. 15 Festus s v. Rfp.Aia, p. iSi. Porphyr. on Hor. S II ii 60. 

# Quintil. Declam. VIII. 10. Ammlan. Marcellin. XXX. 10. Ovid. Trist. IIL iit 43. 
Lucan Phar. IL 22. Apulei Met. L 6. II 38. 

4 Plut Q.R. 23. Dionys. IV. 1.5. Ifor. S II. vi 19 Suet Ner 39. Plant. Asin. V. 11. 601 
Digest. XIV. Hi. 5. Liv XXXIV. 7. XL. 19. luv S. Ill 171. PUn H.N. VII. 8. XVL lH 
derv. ad Virg. .£n. IIL 64. 
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called Lictores, attired iu mourning — dum ficus prima calorque = Designa- 
iorem decorat lictoribus atris (Hor. Epp. I. vii. 61.) First came the musicians, 
Tibicines, Cornicmes, and Tiibicines; then the Praeficae, hired female 
mourners, some of whom chanted dirges, {Nae/iiae,) while others shrieked 
aloud, beat their breasts, and tore their hair ; then dancers, dressed up like 
satjTs; then actors, ( d/fmi, ) among whom rvas one termed l\\e Archirnimus, who 
mimicked the appearance, movements, and language of the dead man ; then the 
Imagines of illustrious ancestors iu long array. > The body itself followed, 
extended upon the Lectus fiinebns, which w'as spread upon a frame or bier 
called Feretrum or Capulus, and this was supported sometimes by the 
children or near kinsmen of thedecc.ased, sometimes by those among his Liberti 
to whom freedom had been bequeathed by his will, and in the case of slaves, or 
of those among the poor who had no relatives, by bearers called Vespillones, 
furnished by the Libitinarius. The bier was followed by all the family, connec- 
tions, and friends, attired in black, (alrati,) the newly liberated freedmen wear- 
ing the pileus on their heads. ^ The lines of Persius (S. III. 103.) contain 
allusions to several of the points noticed above. Speaking of one who had died 
of gluttony — 

Hino Tuba, Candelae, tandemque beatulus alto 

Composites Lecto, crassisque Intatus amomis 

In portam righlos calces extendit, at ilium 

Hesterni capita induto subiere Quirites. 

The Pompa dedled into the forum, and, in the case of persons of distinction, 
halted beneath the Rostra, when some one of the relatives or admirers of the 
departed ascended the platform, and delivered a panegyrical harangue (Lau- 
Jatio fiunebris — Solemnis laudatio.) ® This being concluded, the procession 
resumed its course, and proceeded to the place wliere the body was to be 
interred or burned ; and it was ordained by the Laws of the XII Tables 
tliat this place must, in cither case, be outside of the city walls — Homincm 
in urba ne sepdito neic urtlo. Inhumation was generally practised in the 
earlier ages ; but towards the close of the republic, and during the first four 
centuries of the empire, the i)ody was, in the great m.ajority of cases, con- 
sumed i)y fire, and the aslies consigned to the tomb in an urn. The pile of 
wood raised for this purpose w.os termed Rogns or Pgra; the place where it was 
erected, Ustruia ; and what remained after the flames weie extinguished, Bustum, 
tlie latter word being frequently employed in a general sense, to denote a place 
of interment. The corpse having been placed on tlic Bogus, perfumes and various 
tokens of affection were throivn upon it, and then the son or nearest relation, with 
averted face, aj)plied a torch to the structure. IVhcn the whole was consumed, 
the glowing embers {facilla) were extinguished with wine, the charred bones 
were collected, sprinkled first witli wine, then with milk, dried with a linen cloth, 
mixed with the most costly perfumes, and enclosed in an urn of earthenware, 
marble, glass, or metal, which was deposited in one of the niches, (loculi,) arranged 

1 Hor Epod. VIII. 2. S. I. vi 43. A.P. 431. I)v5d Amorr 11. tK G. Pers. S. Ill 106 Non 
8.V. Praeficae, p. 47. ed Gerl. s v >iejiui, p Si). Varro L.L, Vll. §70 Paul Diac s.v. 
Praeficae, p 223 Dionys. VIII. 7^ >uet. Vesp. 19 Polyb. VI 53. Plin. HN XXXV. 2 
Propert. II. xiii 10. Dion Cass. LVI 34. 

2 Velleius L 1 1 Plut. Q.U. 14. Serr. ad Virfr. .^n. Vf. 222. The Lechra or Lectut funebrU 
must not be confounded with the Sandapila, a covered coffin in which the humblest portion 
of the community were conveyed to the tomb, the Vths Area of Horace, the Orciniana Sponda 
of Martial. Mart. II. 81. VIII, 7o, X. 5. Hor. S. I. viii 9 luv. S. VIII. 175. Suet. Dorn. 17. 

3 Polyb. VI 'a Dionys IV. 40. V. 17. IX. 54. XL 39. Plut Poplic. 9. Camiil 8. Liv. V. 

M. VIII. 40. Cic. Brut. 16. de Orat. li 11 . 
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j in regular rows in the interior of a family tomb, (^Sepulcrum,) which, from 

, the appearance thus presented, 

: was sometimes termed Colum- 

i harium. * Annexed is a re- 

presentation of a place of sepul- . 
ture of this description, as it ' | J 
now exists at Pompeii. ■ ^ 

Niue days after tlie inter- 
ment, a repast, called Coena 
Feralis, consisting of a few 
simple articles of food, was . 
placed beside the tomb, and 
of this the Manes were sup- 
posed to partake. The solem- ■ 
nities performed when this 
sacrifice or offering was prc- ^ 

sentcd, were comprehended ' 
under the terms KovenuUale Sjcrnm, or Feriuc yovemdiates. The Coena 
Fcralis must not be confounded with the Coena Funcris, a banquet given in 
honour of the deceased, by his representative, at the family mansion ; and the 
Coena Fiineris must bo distinguished from the SiUccrniiim, a repast taken 
beside the tomb. ^ 

When any great public character died, the whole community were requested 
to attend, and such a funeral was styled Funiis Piihlicum, or, in consequence 
of the invitation being given by a ]iuhlie crier, Fnnus Indirtivum. The.=e were 
frequently accompanied by shows of gladiators and games (/itn/t funchres) of all 
descriptions, and concluded by a magnificent banquet, (Epuliim funelre,) to 
which the most distinguished members of the community were asked, while a 
distribution of food ( Visceratio) was made to those of inferior grade. The 
most gorgeous ceremonies were usually lavished on the last rites of one who had 
held the office of Censor, and hence any funeral conducted in the same manner 
was called a Funus Censorium. * 

We need not feel suiprised at the extreme imporltmce attached to these obser- 
vances by the ancients, when we remember that a belief prevailed among almost 
all nations, th.it unless the body was decently committed to the earth, the spirit 
was unable to gain admission to its appointed abode, but wandered about in 
restless miseiy. The dead were regarded as lawfully entitled to a decent burial 
from the living, and hence the ordinary phrases which express the fulfilment of 
this obligation are Iiisla (s. dchila) fcicere s. reddere s. solvere. Any one who 
chanced to find an unbuiied corpse, although it wore that of a .stranger, was 
held to be guilty of impiety if he did not perform the rites of sepulture in their 
most simple shape, by thrice casting a handful of earth upon the remains ; (Hor. 

C. I. xxviii. 22. &c.’;) iind if the body of any member of a family was known 
to bo unburied in consequence of dc.itii by shipwreck or from any other cause, 
then an empty tomb (Cenolnphium) was raised to his memory, and his heir 



1 Cic. de lejta. II. 22. 2.1. Plin. H N. VII. M. Virfr. Sn. VI. 216 seqq. Tibull. III. ii. 
f— 30. Stat. «llv. V. i 208-241. - „ „ „ , t,. 

» Hor. Epod XVII. 48 and Schol. In». V. 81 Serv ad X ir)t. *n. V. 64 Paul Diac. 
av Hefparsum rinnm. p. 263, and the corresponding pasaape in Festus. which la sadly 
mutilated. Pera V. :I3. Liv. VIII 22 XXXIX. 46. Cic pro Muren 36. Non a r Si/icer- 
ntum. 33. ed. Gerl t 

a Varro I- L. V, 5 160. Cic, de legg. U. 2* Tarit. Ann. XIII. 2. 
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was obliged to sacrifice each year a victim termed Porca Praecidanea, to Tellna 
and Ceres, in order to free himself and kinsmen from pollution. * 

But even after the ordinair funeral rites had been performed with all due 
honour, oblations, in this case called Injeriae, were, by many persons, regularly 
made at the tombs of parents and near relations by their surviving children and 
kindred, fiom feelings of affection, because such tributes were believed to be 
grateful to the Manes. Those who made offerings of this description were 
said Parentare ; and the period of the year chiefly set apart for this purpose was 
the festival of the Fcralta in Febniaiy, (the montli of purifications,) and hence 
the days during whicli tlicse solemnities were continued were called Parcntales 
Dies, and the gifts presented Parenlalia. Parentare is used also in the general 
sense of propitiating the dead, without particular reference to relations. ^ 

The most important passages in the Latin Classics relating to the interment of 
the dead will be found collected in Kirchmann, De funeribus Romanorum, 
first published at Hamburgh in 1005, and frequently reprinted. 

II. CuSTOStS CO.N’NECTED WITH Ei-EET-DAY LiFE. 

Martial has an epigram in which he describes the ordinaiy mode of spending 
the day at Home: — 

Prima salutantes atque altera continet horas, 

Exercet raucos tertia causidicos. 

In quintam varios extendit Roma labores, 

Sexta quies lassis, septima finis erit. 

Sufficit in nonam nitidis octava palaestris, 

Imperat exstructos frangcre nona toros IV. viii. 

The occupations here indicated arc — 1. Patjhifi and receiving visits. 2. Pro- 
fe.ssional husinr.ss. 3. The noontide iiicsta. 4. Exercise. 5. 'J'he Rcpa.st. 
IVo shall .«ay a few woids upon each of thc^c in succession, commencing with an 
explanation of the .system accoidiiig to uhich the day was divided into hours, 
and Inserting Some account of the Bath, uhich is not specifically noticed by Mar- 
tial, pruhahly hecatisc he reg/iided it as in.iejiarahly connected uith exerci.'C. 

Dirisioiis of ilic May and llie IVislil. — In thcIr computations of time, the 
Romans made u-c of the Xatural D.ay ami Xatural Night, the former extending 
from Sunrise to .Sunset, the latter from Sunset to Sunrise. 

Divisions of the Day. — The space from Sunrise to Sunset was supposed to be 
divided into twelve equal spaces, each of which was called Ilora, but since this 
inter val varies from day to day, it is manifest that the length of a Roman hour 
was never the same for two days consecutively, that it went on constantly 
increasing from the winter solstice, (Brnma,) when it was 6hortc.st, until the 
summer solstice, (Sulstitium.) uhen it was longest, and coincided in length with 
our own hours at two points only in the year, namely, at the Equino.xcs. 
Sunrise was Solis Ortus; Noon, Meridies ; Sunset, Solis Occasus; Mane 
was an indefinite word, denoting the early part of the day ; Tempus Ante- 
meridiannm comprehended the whole space from Sunrise to Noon, Tempus 
Pomeridianum from Noon to Siin«ct, Meridki Inclinutio the tnm of the day 
after Noon. 

Divisions of the Night.- — The .space from Sunset to Sunrise was divided into 

I Varro ap Non. a.r. Praecidaneum, p HI. ed Gerl. Paul. Diac. s.v. Praecidanea, p. 223L 
Marhis Victor, p 2470. ed. Putacb. comp. Clc. deleag. IL 22. 

* 0\ia. Fast. II. 547. Cic. de legg It. 21. pro Flacc 38. Philipp L 6. 
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four equal spaces called ViglUaCy severally distinguished as Prima . . , 
Secxmda . . . Tertici . . . Qnarta Vigilia^ cacli Vigiha containing’ three 
Horae Noctis. As in the case of the hours of tlio day, the lengtli </f the 
Vigiliae constantly varied, they were lonjjest in winter and sliortcst in summer, 
containing three of our hours at the Equinoxes only. In cverv-day life eight 
divisions of the night were adopted, w'hich w'cre, however, altogether indefinite. 
These, taken in order, were, 1 Vespera s, Crepiisculum ; 2. Prima Fax s. 
Prima Lumina s. Primae Tenchrae; 3. Conciilia Nox; 4. Intemperta Xox^ 
corresponding to Midnight; 5. Mediae Noctis incUnatio; 6. GaUidnium; 
7. Conticinmm; 8. Diluculum? 

ITlodes of ITIrafiiiring Tint4*. — The progress of the day and the night nnistr 
for a long period, have been guessed from obsen-ing the position of tlie sun and 
of the stars, for no contrivance for the measurement of time was knovii at 
Rome until the latter end of the fifth century. According to one account, the 
first sun-dial was brought from southern Italy, and placed in front of llie 
temple of Quirinus, by L. Papirius Cursor, about B.C. 293 ; according to 
another account, tlie first sun-dial was brouglit by M. Valerius Mes^ala, from 
Catania in Sicily, in B.C. 2C3, and fixed near the Rostra. Ncithei of tlicse 
having been constructed for the latitude of Rome, the indications they afibided 
were necessarily incorrect and inconsistent ^\ith each other, but tliey vere 
followed ’as guides, for nearly a buiidred years, until Q. Marcius riiilippus 
(Consul, B.C. 1G9) set up a more accurate instrument In B.C. 159, P Scipio 
Nasica, at that time Censor, introduced Clcpsgdrae^ wliicli w’ere contrlv.uiccs 
resembling in principle our hour-glasses, but in wliich water was employed 
instead of sand. Tlie.«e appear to have been cxtcnMvely used, and it is manifest 
that whatever space of time they were constructed to measure, it must liavc 
been fixed like our own hours, and could not liave varied like the Roman lioiirs 
with the season of the year. Ingenious and complicated contrivances, which 
gave results similar to those afforded by modem clocks, were invented by Greek 
mechanicians, and wore doubtless known to the Romans, but they were regarded 
merely as curiosities, and certainly never superseded the Solarium and the 
Clepsydra.^ which, in courts of justice, were watched by an Accensus, who 
reported to the magistrates the hours as they passed, while in large private 
establishments a slave w as kept for the purpose. 

The words which strictly denote sun-dials are Solaria and Sciaterka., while 
Horaria and Horologia may indicate any instruments for measuring time ; 
Solarium., however, w'as used as equivalent to Clepsydra — Solarium vel 
descriptum vel ex aqua., (Cic. de K, D. II. 34. comp. Censoriii. 23,) but 
Clepsydra was confined to water-docks. ^ 

!«nliiintio. Sporiiiln. — In the early ages of the state, it was part of the duty 
of Clients to be assiduous in their attendance on their Patron, to escort him down 
to the Forum, and to swell his train upon all occasions of ceremony; wliilo on the 
other hand, the house of the Patron was always open to liis Clients, w ho suuglit 


1 Varro L. L VI § 4-8. § 89. PHn. H. N VII. 60 XXXVI. 10. Macrob S. I a. Cen^orin. 

'^S Varr! Plin! Censorin. IL cc. Vitruv, IX 8 9. Athenae IV. 75 Pliny f Fpp II H ^praba 
of the Clepsydra beinjj used in courts of justice for measuring the time during' ^'nirii (.-leh 
nleader was allowed to speak— L>wr hvris pene qumque^ tunn liundecun Llep'vdi n tpuAn i/io. 
\mvna$ accep^ram amt additae q"ntvnr. so that, if the reading be correct, these Chppidrae 
must have measured about one-third of an hour Obserxe, that the words qua^ ^pat>, 

do not indicate, as Becker supposes, that there were different CUp^u^rar, hut simply, 
that he was allowed largo measure, i.e. that somohttle time was allowed after the water had 
mn out of the vessel, before it was filled agaii. 
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his advice and assistance in all eases of perplexity or danger (pp. 90, 91). After 
political distinctions between Patrons and Clients were entirely at an end, the 
old names and the old feelings were still retained, the high-born noble still loved 
to be surrounded by a throng of obsequious ftdioners, and multitudes were still 
to be found among the poorer citizens, especially Ubertini and their descendants, 
who were eager to attach themselves to the peisons of the rich and powerful, 
and to repay, with coarse flattery, the protection and aid which they received. 
Towards the close of the republic, and under the empire, it became customary 
for those who, froTU their wealth, connections, or high stations, possessed exten- 
sive influence, to hold daily regular levees, which wcie attended by many who 
simply ilesired to testify their respect and regard for the individual, ' but by 
many more who hoped to benefit by his power and patronage, (saliitntio meri- 
toria,) and in the case of Clients and dependents, such visits were regarded as 
an imperative duty (officann.) The regular hour of reception, as indicated by 
Martitil, was stinrise, and Iiciico the exprcs-ioiis Salulatio matutiua — Officia 
antelucanu — iui/enlem foribm ilomiix alia superhis = Mane Salutuntum lotis 
vomit aedibus uudatn (Virg. G. II. 4C1) — imr have tlie Satirists failed to present 
us with lively pictures of the crowds wlio rose in iitiste and luirried through the 
streets in the cold daik rainy mornings of winter, all in full diess, (tof/aii,) each 
rtlarmed lest his rival should be beforehand witli him in rendering homage — 
soUicitiis ne — Tola sahdatrix iatn Itirha pcrcgcrit orbem, (Iiiv. S.* V. 91.) 

During tlio republic, when even the most liiimble possessed a certain amount 
of political influence, it was usual for the great man to invito Ids retainers occa- 
sionally to his table. Under the empire, the luxurious habits muversal among 
the rich, and the absence of any strong inducement to cultivate the favour of 
tlie poorer cliisscs, caused this practice to fill in a great measure into disuse,® but 
as a sort of coiuitcnsatiun, all wbo were iccogidscd as Clients of tbe bouse were 
entitled to receive occasionally, or daily, as tlic case migbt be, an allowance of 
cookeil piotisioiis. This gr.ttnity being caiiied otV in a ba-ket proviiled for tbe 
puijtosc, was teriueil SportuI", .and tbcso ba-kets or tiats woio sometimes fitted 
lip with small stoves or braziers to keep tbe \ binds hot while transported to a 
distance. 

Xonno tides quanto celebrctur Spoitiihi fiuiio? 

Centum coinivae; seqttitur stia qitcmqito citliua.— luv. S. III. 249. 

In p ocess of time, many found it convenient to sitb.stitute a small sum in money 
for tlie allowance of provi.aioiis, and tbe amount tints bestowed seems to have 
been fixed at a biiiidred Qnudrantes, that is, about a sliilliiig sterling. 

It is clear from the words of Juvenal and Martial, that, when they wrote, the 
persons who apjilicd for and received llie Sportida were by no means exclusively 
tbe lowest and poorest of the community; for while the latter, in many cases, 
depended entirelv niton the Sportnla for the necessaries of life, many who had 
risen to high offices did not disdain to calculate the profits aiising from this 
source as a regular item in tlieir income. 

Sed qiium sumnius honor fiuito computat anno. 

Sportnla quid referat, quantum rationibus atidat ; 

Quid facietit coniites, quibiis bine toga, calceus hinc est, 

Et partis fumusque doimi'— luv. S. 1. 117. 

1 Se€ Cic. ad Fam IX 20 ad. -Att I 18. Sent-e. Fp XXfX comp, do Benef. VI. 3^. 

S If a poor client by any chance was honoured with an invitation to his patron’s board, he 
waa subjected to all manner of slights and insults. Seethe whole of the 5th Satire of Juveoa) 
and comp. Plin. Epp. II. 6. 
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We learn also, tliat in each great house a regular Il.-t was kept of persons entitled 
to the Sportula, wlio miglit ho cither males or females, and that, to prevent 
imposture, all were required to make their claim in person. An amusing 
description will be found in Juvenal of the tricks lesortcd to iu order to evade 
this regulation. 

As to the time of doling out the Sportnia, our two great authorities iu this 
matter, Juvenal and Martial, are at variance, the former (S. I. 128) re])resents 
it as the first act of the dtiy, the latter leads us to believe that the distribution 
took place immediately before the evening meal (X. 70.) 

IVe may conclude from Seneca, compared with Juvenal and Martial, that, 
even during the first century, the turla mam mlnUinlum was divided into three 
cl.asses— 1. Those ivho were the fiiends and equals of him who held the levee, 
and who visited him fiom courtesy oidy — such had the first entree (/’rtmae 
Admissioues.') 2. Those " ho, although desirous to solicit iiiterc.st and fiivours, 
occupied a respectable pusitiou — such had the Scenndne Admissiouc.'i. 8. The 
throng of needy ret.aiuors, «ho uerc not .admitted to the presence at .all, but 
received their Sporlula at the door (primo litninc.Y 

Prorcssioiinl Business. — The tir.«t and second hours of the d.ay haiiug been 
consumed by visits of ceremony, the third, fourth, anil fifth, according to the 
.arrangeinonts described aliovc, wcic devoted to various toils, the thiid csjiecially 
calling foith the energies of the judicial pleader. The S[)acc set apait for the 
active occupations of life appears, ,at first sight, altogether inadequate, but it 
must be remcmbeied that the ideas cntert.aiiied by the countrymen of Jlartial 
with reference to what we call riofeSsional r>u-iuc'S, wet e altogether diflerent 
from our own. During the eailicr .ages of the republic, the lime of a citizen was 
divided between waraiid agriculture, the laltci w.is regarded ,as the only pursuit 
by which gain could bo honourably acquired, aiul the Homans, at all periods of 
their history, were enthusiastic lovers, in theory at least, of the countiy and the 
labours of the farmer. In process of time, .as the intercourse with distant coun- 
tries became more frequent, the merchants (iVe^otintorc.'-) engaged in foreign 
trade commanded a certain degree of icspcct iu consequence of their wealth, but 
a great number of these resided abro.ad, uhilo the rest were constantly moving 
from place to place, so that they never cxcrci-cd much political influence, and, 
therefore, never occupied a high position iu the community. The members of 
Ordo Equesler indeed, which, from the time of the Gracchi, was coiujiuscd of 
the class of monied mcn,(p. 101.) invested their funds iu the joint-stuck com- 
p.anies (sociclalcs) which farmed the public icvcmics, (p. 281.) but they merely 
furnished the capital requited to conduct thc=c cnterprisc.s, the whole biudcn of 
the practical details being in the litmd.'' of subordinate .agents and manager.'. We 
have seen iu former chapters (pp. J.lti, J.JttJ how the Army tuid the liar even- 
tually became Professions, iu the modern acceptation of the term, but the num- 
ber of professions open to [tensons in the upper tanks of life was not iucrc.nscd for 
centuries, the pr, active of all the other liher.tl aits and .-ciences, by which fortunes 
could he rc.alised, being for the most pait iu the h.mds of Giccks. 

If the meichant oil a huge scale w.a.s tieatcd with a certain degree of coii'idcr- 
atiou, the retail dealer (hislilor) and the arti/.an (Optfex) wcic at all time' 
regarded with contempt, and this feeling became so strong, as the dignity of 

1 On the in general, see fur. III. 126. V 19 76. Sent’C. Eji. l..\VIII. de Benef. 

VI. .‘U de Brer. vit. 14. Plin. Epp. III. 12. Martial IV S IX lOt) X M XII ijO. On 
the Spnrtuld, see luv, S. I. 95 seqq 117. seqq. III. 249 Martial. 1 60. Ill 7. 14 4(). IV. 25. CSt 

VII. 39. VIII. 42. 50. IX. Sa 101. X 27. 28. 70 74. 75. comp. Suet. Xer. Id- Dorn. 7. 
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Rome rose high, tiiat we have reason to believe tliat, towards the close of the 
commonwealth, tlie great majority of those who followed such callings were 
slaves or lihertini, and the absence of all means of earning an honest livelihood 
with credit, may, in some degree, account for the excessive venality which pre- 
vailed among the lower class of citizens. The same dislike to industry pre- 
vailed under the empire, and a large number of the freeborn citizens passed their 
lives in absolute idleness, depending upon the pittance yielded by the Spurtula, 
(p. 484,) and on the gratuitous distributions of grain and other largesses pro- 
ceeding from the liberality or the policy of successive princes. If, however, their 
poverty was abject, their desires were moderate, they demanded nothing but 
bread, and the public shows 

Qui dabat oliin 

IinpcrUim, Fasces, Legiones, omnia, nunc se 

Cuntiiict, atqiie duas tantimi I'es au.xius opt.at 

I'.CXEU r.T ClUCE.SSES. 

Tiic Stella. — This requires no illustration. The practice of retiring to rest 
during the hottest portion of the day still prevails in Southern Italy, as well as 
in Spain and in tropical countries. 

Exrrcisrs. — Exercitationes. — The martial character of the Romans led 
them to cultivate with oiitluisiasm all kinds of manly and athletic sports. From 
the very commencomoiit of the republic, the Campus Marlins was specially set 
apart as the puhlio exercising ground, and here the youtli were accustomed to 
assemble each day, in order to acquire, by practice, skill iii the use of warlike 
weapons, and to gain power and agility of limb by sc\'ero and assiduous 
training. Here they found ample scope for horsemanship, fiir launching the 
javelin, for hurling the quoit, liu' pugilistic encounters, fur running, leaping, 
wrestling, swiimiiiiig, and .similar gymnastic feats, among which trandling a 
hoo[i (^Trorhun) was included.' In order to increase the violence of the oxer- 
tioii, sonic ran or leaped, swinging in their hands lic.avy wciglits called Halteres, 
answering the purpose of modem dumb-bell.s while others, instead of fencing 
witli tlicir comrades, anned themselves witli large wicker sliields, twice .as he.a%-y 
as the legionary Senium, and with clubs twice as heavy as the legionary sword, 
and thus cqinjipcd, levelled a scries of blows against a tall post (palus s. stipes) 
set uj) as an antagonist.’ 

Rut in addition to tlie Exercitationes cnmpeslres eq'iorum el armorum, in 
whicli none but tiie young and vigorous could engage, other amusements were 
pursued with great eagerness, which demanded de.xtcrlty rather than physical 
strength, and from which, therefore, persons advanced in years were not 
excluded. Chief .among these were various games at (halere pila,) io 
■which we find very many allusions in the writers of the empire. It appears 
tliat there were three kinds of balls, dilFering from each otlier in size and 
materials — 

1. Pita, which is tlie general name for any ball, bnt which, when used in a 
.restricted sense, denotes the ordinary small hand-hall. 

2. Pila Pagamca, larger than the common Pila, and stuffed with feathers. 

.,,1 tjj ritrm, htcUrntlQ, haUti, dtsrn, pugitlatu, pifa, = Satirndo, ^ene erercehnnt (Plaut. Bacch. 
111. Ill 2J4.) Sunf }(hs celert’^que pifits, lartiliongne, trochiqne =Armaqfie, el tn gyros ire coattna 
tfy.va# (OTid. A A III, — Lsns eqni mote UrtOua nunc luditur annis s= A'unc pHu, 
nune ceieri rolntur orbe trochus {Tt'mX, III xii 19.) 

2 Martial. VII 67. XIV. J9 J*enec. Epp. XV. LVI. The athletes who need these were 
term-d Halteristae 

9 Vecet. L n. Inv. s. VI. 2*7. Martial. VII. 32. 
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8. Follis 3. Folliculus^ larger than either of the two others, inflated with air 
like our foot-ball, but struck with the haiid.^ 

To tliese some would add the Tricon or Pda Prigonalis and the Harpastum^ 
but these were not the names of balls, but of particular games iilayed with the 
common P'da. Thus Horace, wdien speaking of the former (S. I. vi. 12G.) — 

Ast ubi rnc fess-um sol acrior ire lavatum 
Admonuit, fugio Campum Lususique Trigoxem. 

Various expressions occur with regard to the manner of playing, wdiich we 
can explain by conjecture only. Thus Lvdere datatim seems to indicate the 
throwing and catcliing of the ball by the players in turn, and to this mode 
belong the phrases Dare s. Mitlere Pilam^ iind Aecipere s. Exdpere Pilanu ^ 
and then Rcddere s. Itemittere Pilam. 

Again, Ludere expuhim must imjjly striking the ball away by a sliarj) blow, 
while the player opposite struck it back in like fasliion ; to the former operation 
vra apply the })hrase ExpuUare P'dam; to the VxtteT Reperenhre s. Geminarc 
Pilam^ while Rcvocare Pilam means to catch it up just as it was on the point 
of falling to the ground. ® 

In the 2')i(j()n or Pila Tri(jonaU.-<, the players stood, as the name deiuftes, so 
as to form a triangle. 'Hie ball was (‘ithor thro^vn or struck trom one to another, 
and when the performeis were skilful, the left hand only was employed. ^ 

In the Ilarpastnm, to which the [ibrasc Lnderr raptim belongs, there was a 
struggle for the ball among the players, who endeavoured to snatch it from each 
other, but we are quite ignorant of the details. ^ 

Since cxcrci&c of some sort was considered as a necessary preliminary to the 
daily bath, just as the bath was considered a nccessarv preliminary to the evening 
meal, spacious courts fur athletic sports, designated by the Greek words 
Gymnasia and Palaestrae^ were always attached to tlie Thermae or great 
bathing establishments, and a Sphacristcrhim or Ball-room was not unfi-eqiiently 
to be found even in private mansions. (Plin. Epp. V. 6.) 

JBnfhs. — In a climate so hot as that of Italy, the comfort and salubrity of 
frequent ablutions must have been felt and acknowledged by even the rudest 
tribes, but we are assured that in the earlier ages of tlic republic the Romans 
were not wont to purify themselves thoroughly more frequently than once a-week 
^nundinis tod lavahantnr (Scnec. Ep 86.) Tow'urds the close of tlie republic, 
however, and under the empire, the daily bath became a necessary of life, and 
an indi.'jpensable preliinhiary lo tlie evening meal, and the magnificent piles 
erected for the convenience of tlic public by the liberality or ostentation of princes 
and pi ivate individuals, j^laced the luxurious indulgence of this habit within the 
reach of the humblest classes in tlic community, the ordinary charge being a 
Qnadraus only — about lialf-a-faithiug of our money. 

Ko subject connected with antiquarian research ought to admit of more 
complete illustration than that of A^hich we now^ treat. Ve liave the scientific 
descriptions of professed a^ch^teet^, extensive ruins in Rome and in various 
provinces minutely described by local antiquaries, a complete establishment 

Martial. VU. 32 XIV 45 47. The exercise of the was particularly gentle. 

lie pi ' ml vireni't. mi(}t rnihi C“7irphit oetns =FoiLi- deert puetf'S hah rv, foli r. 

£ Plaut Curcul II. iii. 17. Is'oii. s. v. Dalatim p C7 cd. Ctrl. Senec de Benef II 17. 
Wanil V. 165. . ^ 

3 Martial XIV 46. Senec 1. c. Saleius Paneg in Pison. 1<3 

4 Hor. S I 1^5, Martial VII 7i. XIL 83 Xl\ Ao. 

3 Martial IV. 19 . VII. (>7 XI\.19. Non. s.v Vahthm, p. 07 ed Gerl. 
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disclosed by the excavations at Pompeii, and numerous allusions in writers upon 
all subjects. But, perliaps, nothing has contributed more elfectually to dispel 
doubt and correct misapprehension, than a pictorial representation found upon 
a wall in one of the rooms of the Thermae of Titus, in which tue interior of a 
public batli is opened up to view, and the names of the diffei'cnt apartments 
painted in legible cliaractcrs upon eacln^ See the sketch in the next page. 

In wliat follow's, we do not propose to give a detailed account of the gorgeous 
structures of the empire— the lavacra in moduw provinciarum tliey 

are termed by Ammianus (X\'L 10.) — such as those reared by Caracalla and 
Diocletian, which contained within their vast compass gardens, colonnades, halls, 
saloons, libraries, courts for all varieties of 3i;hietlc sports, every thing which 
could minister to tlic comfort or amusement oi Wsilors of all ranks and taste?,— 
but to confine ourselves to a description of those parts which were essential in a 
complete Bathing cstablislimcnt, in which a bath miglit be taken in three ways: 

1. Cold Water. 2. Hot Water. 3. Hot Air. This being premised, we shall 
consider the different rooms in succession. 

1. Frigidarium s. Celia Frigidaria, an apartment not warmed artificially. 
Visitors entered this first, and here probably those undressed who intended to 
take the cold batli. Accordingly, at Pompeii we find opening out of it on one 
side a — 

2. Natatio s. Natatorium s. Piscina s. BnpUsterium. The cold plunge 
bath, w’liich was generally large enough to allow those who entered it to swim 
about; iht Natatorium in tlic Thermae of Diocletian wms 200 feet long and 
100 feet broad. 

Beyond the Frigidariam^ tliat is farther removed from the outer door, was 

3. Tepidarium^ a room heated artificially, hut not to a very hij^h tempera* 
ture. Hero the great body of tlic bathers left tlicir ch>thes under the charge of 
slaves called O/yivanV, by whom they ucic deposited in lu.vcs or cupboards 
kept for the j»urpo.«e. Tiie apartment, from thi.-, ciicuni'taiK'C, wa* sometimes 
called Apofbjti riiun. l*ey<n)d the 'rcpiilariiDii was the 

4. Ciildarinm s. Sndafori’nn Coi/tv/wtruAt uiuler the pavement 

of wliicli were turmed a ntimher of flues, {Stispcnsvrac Ccddariovum^^ through 
which circulated (lie hot air and flames of the furn.aco (^Ilgpocnustum.) In one 
corner was placetl a cylindrical hollow pillar called Laconicum, communicating 
directly with the flues, clu.?cd at top by a dlAi of metal (Cigpeus aoieus.) When 
this was raised, tlje iicated air mid even the flames could be admitted directly 
into the chamber, and thii'? the tem]>cratiire elevated to any height. Around 
the walls were benches rising one above another, on which the bathers sat until 
they burst out into a profuse pcispiration, after which they were scraped with a 
bronze instrument called a Sti igil, thin and flexible like a hoop, by which all 
impurities were removed from tiie skin, they w'crc then shampooed^ rubbed down 
with towels, (^LinkaO and their bodies anointed with oil by an attendant called 
Aliptes^ after which tliey returned to the Tepidaidum, w iiere tliey attired them- 
selves, and cooled gradually before reluriiing to the open air. Some persons, 
however, in addition to, or a^i a substitute tor, the vapour hath, took the hot 
water bath, in which case they proceeded into the room which was called 

5. Balneum^ (in a restricted sense.) and here they miglit batlie in hot water 

1 See especially Vitruy. V 10. Pallad, I 40. Senec. Epp LI. LVI t.XXXVr Plin. Epp. 

V. & Stat. S I 5 Martial. VI. For speculations on the 7’/<e'rwi//p of Titus, Cara- 
calla, and Diocletian, see the worhs of Ho’8s>k\ and C'a*ii.'«a ; for an account of the baths at 
Fompeii, the works of Cell and of Mazois, and the Museo ISorbuntco. 
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in two ways, either standing in a large tub called Lalrum, in which case, pro- 
bably, the hot water was thrown over them, or iiiimcrsing themselves in a tank 
of hot water called Alveus^ sunk below the level of the tioor. The Balneum 
represented below is heated with flues like the Caldarium, so that those nho 
entered it iiotild enjoy at once a hot water bath and a hot vapour bath, the 
vapour here being moist, while in the Caldarium it nottld he dry. 

The Lahrum and Alreits n ere supplied from a connected series of three vessels, 
the water entered cold from the cistern into the first, passed fiom thence into 
the second, which stood lower and received a certain dcgiee of warmth from 
the fttinace, and attained to the requited heat in the third, which stood lowest. 
These three vessels bore respectively the same natnes as the chambers to which 
they correspoitded in teniperatute, being st}lcd Frigidarium, Tepidarium, and 
Caldarium. 

M'c h.'tve described the arrangements e.vactly as they are rcpicscnted in the 
sithjoiiied sketch, and wo shall perceive that in this there is still another apart- 
ment, the Eluiulhesium, in which thcvaiiotis perfumed oils employed m anoint- 
ing are seen ranged on shelves, like the bottles in an iipothccary’s shojv. 



According to the extent of the structure, the cumber of distinct apaitments was 
increased or diminished. In some, the visitors undressed and uere anointed in 
the I'epidarium; in others, there uere an Apudijtcrium and an Uncturium 
distinct from ihe Tepidarium. In the Baths at Tonipeii, the .lb cn.s and the 
Lahrum were phtced in the Caldarium. Again, the mode ol bathing dilleied 
according to individual taste. Some jieisoiis took the cold bath alone ; some, 
after taking the hot air bath, or the hot uater bath, or both, cooled themselves 
in the Tepidarium ; some, on leasing the hot chambers, plunged at otiee into 
the cold Piscina, just as the Kiissians, alter enduring for a time the intense heat 
of their vapour baths, roil themselves in the .snow. 

We have seen Bfdneum applied in a le.strictcd sense, to sigiilfv the hot uater 
bath ; but Balinca, Balnea, Balincae, Balneae, are used in a general setise to 
denote baths of atiy description, eithcrlhoseina private mansion, ortho.-eopen for 
the accommodation of the public. The.se words, however, are usually confined to 
establishments upon a moderate scale appropriated to bathing e.\clusi\ely, while 
the foreign term Thermae was .applied to the ininien.se edifices alluded to above. 
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the first of wiiicli ^vas raised by Agrippa, wliose example was followed by Nero, 
Titus, (Jaracalla, and Diocletian. Wc are expressly told by Dion Cassius (LIV. 
29,) that Agiuppa bequeathed his baths to the people, in order that they might 
batiie free of cost ; and we cannot doubt that the founders of the other great 
2'hermae were equally liberal ; but fii>ni the constant mention of the Quadrans * 
in connection with public baths, wc are led to believe that this trifling sum must 
have been contributed by all, perhaps to cover the expense of oil and attendance, 
even wlien the admission was nominally gratuitous. There were besides, in 
every quarter of Rome, batlis kept by private speculators, and at these the charges 
would he higher, and tlie visitors, probably, more select. 

The period at which the hatli was usuaily taken must have been between the 
eiglith and ninth hours, according to the distiibution of tlie day detailed in the 
epigram of Martial quoted above. But the same author, in two other passages, 
(III. 36. X, 70,) speaks of the tenth hour or even later; Pliny (Epp- III. 1,) 
of the ninth hour in ivinter anil the eighth in summer; while Juvenal (S. XI. 205,) 
tells his friend that, on a holiday at lca.st, he might, saha /route, repair to the 
Balnea before noon. It is manifest that in matters like this, evtry thing must 
have depended upon individual tastes and habits. 

Itlcnl.>i. The Romans, during that period of their history with wdiich wo are 
best acquainted, took only two regular meals in the day ; the Prunditm in the 
morning, and the Coena, which was always the principal repast, in the afternoon. 
It has been conjectured that iii the c.arliest times they took three, the Prandium 
at an early hour, the Coena about mid-day, and the Vespernu in the evening, 
corresponding to the af/urov, tlie ^utzuoh, and the oo'ea-or of tlie llonicric 
Greeks, but the evidence for this is altogether dcfective.- 

To fi-v the hours of tlic Prandium and Coena is clearly impossible, siimc 
these mu.st h.ave varied not only «ith the f.ishions .and social habit.s of diffeicnt 
ages, hut with tlic stations and cinploymcuts of different individuals in the same 
age. All we can decide uith certainty is, that daring liie first century of the 
cmjiiic, tlie ordinary time for tlie Coena, in the fa.shion.able woild, vas the 
conimeiieement of the ninth lioiir. which at midsummer uould ho about half-past 
two, and in miihvintcr about half-|j.ast one, accoiding to our mode of computa- 
tion. Pci'suiis who desired to devote a lunger period tlian was customary to the 
plc.isiuis of the table, anticipated the ii.'ual hour, and liencc such entertainments 
were c.dlcd Tempeslira Cunviria, and tliosc who partook of them were said 

Hilar i de die. 

We are told of Vitellius, uho was proverbial for his gluttony — Epulas trifa- 
riam schiperAnterdum qaadrifariam dispertkhat^ in 1entacuL/\, et prandia, 
€t COEXAS, cojiMissATioXESQVE. (Suct. VitclI. 13.) The ientacidum., which 
is not often mentioned e]se>\here,® was in the strictest sense a hreak-jast^ being 
food taken immediately upon getting up in the moniing, and thus would corre- 
spond to the Greek ciK^xncpec, wliich was a morsel of bread dipped in wine. 

1 e-g. For S I. iii 137 Martial 111.30 luvtnal. S. VI >147 Senec Ep. LXXXVL 

bee Paul. Diac. s. vv Cotnn, p. 54. Fiawhnm, p. Ve-iperna, p. 368 Fest. s. v. 
p. 339. and the notes of Mueller. Faulus aajs, Corna apud anttquo$ dteebaturf guod nun'c 
€$t Prandium: Vesper.na, giiod nu7ir Coenam appffhtmu*. 

3 Isidor XX. ii 10. In Apuleius Met. 1. 14, two travellers are represented as making their 
ientacu/uin upon bread and cheebe, and. in 1 2, a horse cropping the grass as he moves alonsr. 

Is s&id offectiire lenlacuium mnluhittium, ace also IX 187. XI. 267 Mhen Martial (XXV. 
223) says — Sur^te, iam vendit pueni tentneula phtor. it is clear that ientacidum must mean a 
roll or cake, which boys cat as their lireakfast, and ulere puerum ad ientaculwn in Plautus 
(True IL vii. 37.) seems to denote rearing a child until it is able to feed itself. See also 
Plaut Curcul. I. i. 72. where leutaculum is an offering to the gods, and comp. Apniei. Met. 
4X. 187. For the verb ientaret sec Non. s. y. p. 88. Suet. Vitell. 7. MartiaL Vlll. 67, 
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Commissatio properly signifies a drinking party after the Coena, and implies 
noisy revelry.* Besides these, we hear of the Merenda^^ which is sometimes 
used as synonymous with Prandinm, but appears to have been, strictly speaking, 
a luncheon interposed between the Pratidium and the Coma. 

Fooii. — The national dish of the ancient Romans was a sort of porridge or 
hasty-pudding made of Farina, that is, the flour of Far, a coarse species of 
w'heat, the Triticum Spelta of Botanists, which is said to have been cultivated 
in Italy before any otlier kind of grain, and was, therefore, invested with a sort 
of sacred character, ,and used exclusively in religious ceremonies. This porridge 
was called Puh, and, along with vegetables, (olera,) fruits, fresh and dried, 
and dairy produce, constituted, in the primitive ages, the principal article of 
diet for all classes in the community ; .any thing savoury eaten along with Puls, 
in order to give it a relish, being termed Pidmentiim or Pulmentarium * Ani- 
mal food was little used except on holidays, when the smoked fliten of bacon 
afforded a treat, or, after a sacrifice, when those who had assisted at the rite 
partook of the flesh of the victim — Acerdente nova si quam dahat Jiostin came 
(Juv. S. XI. 82.) The trade of a B.aker w.as unknown at Rome until the time 
of the war against Perseus, (B.C. 172,) but the bread for each family was made 
by the female slaves. The word Pistorcs, which eventiually signified bakers, 
originally denoted Millers, properly those qni far piusehant, i.o. w ho separated 
from tlio far tlie husk which adheres to it with great tenacity, an operation whicli 
necessarily preceded the grinding of the corn into flour. For a long period, 
also. Cooks did not form part of an ordinary eslablislimont, but iverc hired in 
upon great occasion.s, the statement of Pliny upon tliis point — Nic Cocos vero 
hahehant in servitiis, cosqiic ex macello coiiduccbant — being fully confirmed by 
Plautus, and since it would be part of the duty of such an .artist to prepare the 
bread and cakes necessary for the entertainment, we can uudcrsttind how it 
should be said that in .ancient times the baker and the cook wore the same — 
Cocum et Pistorem apud antiques eumdem fuisse accepimus.* In later times, 
in so far as the wealthy were concerned, earth, air, and water were ransacked 
to furnish forth tlieir banquets, on wliicli enormous sums were lavished ‘ — 
Interea gustus elementa per omnia quaerunt — Nunquam animo preliis obstan- 
tibus, (luv. S. XI. 14,) and which were frequently characterised by the coarsest 
and most revolting gluttony — Vonmnl ut edant, edunt ut vomant (Senec. ad 
Hclv. 9.) It would be out of place were we to enumerate here all the be.asts, 
birds, fishes, and other dainties under which their t.ahles groaned, since we could 
do little more than give a mere c.at.alogtte of names, but we shall say a few words 
upon the subject of wines, and explain the arrangements of a fijrmal Coena, 
that being the me.al to which guests were usually invited. 

Wines. — We do not profess in the present work to treat of the industrial arts 
practised by the Romans, and therefore cannot enter into details with regard to 
agriculture and the topics allied to it ; but the allusions in the cl.a.ssic3 to the 

1 Liv. I. 57. XL. 7. 9. 13 Cic. pro Coel. 15. Suet Tit. 7 Domit. 21. Senec. ad Helv. 10. 
de Benef VI. 3'2. 

2 Piaut. Mostell. IV. ii. 5n Non. s v. Merenda.'p 19, ed Gorl Paul Diac s.t. Merendam, 
p. 123. Isidor XX ii. 12 iii. 3 Calpurn Eel V 60. 

3 Varro L L. V. §105 !09. PJin H N XVIil 8 Val Ma.’c II y 5. Pers. S VI. 140. 

Inv S. XI 68. XIV. 170. Charis. p 56. ed Putsch Cato R R. 58. Plaut. Mil. Glor II. 
iii 78. Pseud. I. ii. 84 Hence Plautus makes a foreigner call an Italian workman, Fttlfi- 
pbagut opifer barbarus, (Mostell III. li 141. < and Persius, when depicting the death of 8 
glutton Unctf! radwtt I't.rii tunc Pulntpntana hthut {S III. 102.) 

° 4 Plin. II. N XVIIL 11 Plaut Au! II iv. I Pseud. III. il I. Paul. Diac. s.t Cocum, 
p. 58 

4 See Senec. ConsoL ad. Ilelr. 9. C. Caesar . . . US. centtes coenavU uno die. 
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various processes connected witli making and preserving nine are so numerous, 
that we must briefly illustrate them. ^ When the season of the vintage ( T7?i- 
deviia) had airived, the grapes were gathered in baskets {Corhes — Fiscinae) 
and conveyed to an apartment or shed called Calcaturinm or Turciilai ium, 
■where they ^^ere thrown into a large recej)tacle which formed part of the wine- 
press, (Prelum — 7b?’CM/ar,) and beneath tliis was a cistern {Lacus TorculariusS) 
The juice which drained fioin the clusters in consequence of their bearing upon 
each other, called P) otropum^ (Plin. II.N. XIV. 9,) was collected and set apart, 
the grapes were then gently trodden by the naked feet, (Calcare^ and hence 
Calcatamqne tau t helUs SociaUbiis uvain^ Iiiv. S. V. 31,) and the juice thus 
obtained, called Murtiun lixivium, (Cohiincll. Xll. 41,) was also set apart ; the 
grapes were now fully trodden, and tl»e force of the press being moderately applied, 
they yielded nearly the whole of their juice, wliich was called Mustum pressum, 
or more frequently simply Mustum. Lastly, water was tlll■o^^n among the 
stalks and husks, and the full power of the press called into action, the liquid 
. thus obtained being called Mtistinn toriivuru (ColumclI. XII. 36.) These fuui 
products were kept separate fioni each other. The first two were usually pre- 
served in their sweet state; the third was fermented for wine; (TTnut/i;) the 
foiirih was also fermented, and the result -was a thin acid beverage known as 
Lora (Plin. XIV. 10.) 

The process of feimcntation was allowed to commence in the Lacus, tlie 
liquor was then conveyed to the Cclki Vuiaria, a cool apartment, the floor of 
wJiich was usually sunk below' the surface of the ground, and here it was poured 
into large earthenware vats {Dolia — Cupac — Seriae) carefully coated in their 
interior with pitch, (DoUa picata,) and in these the fermentation was com])letcd. 
The inferior qualities iiitcndod for immediate consumption undcjwcnt no tartlier 
])rcpaiatinn, hut tlie Contents were drawn otV as joquired, and hence the expres- 
]'iii)im DoHnre s. I'inum dc Cupa^ i.c. Il’^wc (Digest. XVUI. 

Cic. ill Pi'oii. 27.) Tlie more choice and full bi'died kinds weie mixed 
with a imniber 'd’ suhstanecs, which were hclicvcd to heighten their llavoiu and 
to make thi'in keep better. Such were, sweet giapc juice (Mutfion) boiled 
down tn a sort of jelly, decoctions of various spices, drugs, and aromatic heibs, to 
whieii were ficquently added pitch, rosin, turpeutiue, and sea water. The mixture 
was then racked olY {/Jiffiunlere, hence Ipse coj>illato dijftt.sum consule potat, 
luv. S. V. ;3U. comp. Ilur. Epp. I. v. 4. and Ovid. East. V. 517,) from tlie iJulhim 
into jars called Ainjdiorac, Cadi, ox Lcajenae, on which were stamped or painted 
the names of the Consuls for tiic cuirent year ( Tttulus luv. S. V. S3,) — thus maik- 
iiig the <huc of the vintage. The mouths of these vessels weie then closed with 
plugs of wood or cork (Cortex) carefully plastered over with pitch, clay, or 
gypsum, so as to exclude the air. They were then conveyed to a repository 
(Apotiura — Ilu! li’um) in the upper part (»f the dw’cltmg house, ficquently con- 
structed so as to communicate diicclly with the chimneys, the heat and smoke 
being supposed to accelerate the ripening of the wine, ami in tliis case the apart- 
ment was called Fumarium. A single stanza in one of the Odes of Horace 
(III. viii. 19,) comprises references to many of the particulars now enumerated; 


i The technicalities concerning the making and compounding of wines will be found scat- 
tered over the works of the Senptor^s de Re lluitfca, Cato, Varro, and Columella; in the 
collection entitled Geopontca ; and in the Iltstoria Xaturahs of Pliny, especially XIV 6 
Much curious and interesting information is contained in HsMoeaso’s JHtslori/ nf Ancient 
amd Modern Wmet 
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Hie dies anno redeunte festus, 

Corticem ad&trictuin pice demovebit 
Amphorae fumum bibere institutac 
Console TuUo, 

Comp. III. xxi. 1. 7. xxviii. 7. The annexed cut, taken from the sign of a 
wine shop in Pompeii, represents the ordinary shape of the Amphorae, the mode 
of tran.sporting them from place to 
place, and the po.sition in which 
they were stored in the cellars, 
eitlier imbedded in the groiinil or 
leaning against the wails. 

Observe tliat Mustum is strictly 
the sweet juice of tlie grape before 
it had undergone any eliemic.al 
change, altliongli this word is 
sometimes used loosely for wine, 
as nheu Martial (I. 19,) speaks 
of — In Vaticanis condita mnssta 
cadis ; after fermentation it became 
J’i/i/im ; if the fermentation wtis pn-lied too far, or if the wine was kept 
too long, it was clianged into .-la/Hw; the vinegar itself in process of 
time underwent decomposition and w.as transformed into an insipid use- 
less liquor to which the name Vappa was given. Hence the latter 
term is sometimes employed to denote wine of the most miserable quality, (Ilor. 
S. II. iii. 144,) and sometimes, figurativelv, a fool or a good-for-nothing repro- 
bate (Hor. S. I. 1 . 103. Pers. S. V. 77.)’ 

Mustum was preserved from fermentation by boiling, and was dislinguislied 
by different names according to the degree of inspissation. IVhcn boiled down 
to two-tliirds of its original bulk, it beciime Carenum, to one-half De/rutum, 
to one-third Sapa, and these jellies were used for a great number of domestic 
purposes. 

The ripe grapes, instead of being conveyed at once to the press, were in some 
cases exposed to the rays of the sun until partially dried, and from tliese, sweet 
wines, ctilledFi'ntint D/achytuin and Viniim Passim, were manufactured. 

In consequence of the numerous heterogeneous substances mixed witli the 
newly made wine wlien transferred to the Amphora, it was always necessary to 
filter it {De/aecare — Liquare — Cutarc — Saccare) before it was used, and this 
was effected by p.assing it citlicr through a woollen bag {Sacens vinarius) or a 
metal strainer perforated with small liolcs, (Co/iim vinariiiiiu) and in order to 
cool it by the same operation, it became comimm to fill the Saccus or Cotnm with 
snow, lienee we find two cpigriims of Martial (XIV. 103. 104.) with the 
Lemmata, Cohan Nii'ariiim and ,Vocch.5 Nivnriiis. On tlie otlier hand, wine 
mixed witli hot water w.is a favourite beverage, (Martial. I. 12. VUl. G8,) and 
a very ingenious vessel, constructed upon the principle of a modem tca-nrii, has 
been found at Pompeii, intended, it is believed, to keep the water or th.e mixture 
hot at table. The Thermopolia mentioned by Plautus ' nere unquestionably 
taverns where liot mulled wine was sold ; but it may be doubted n hether the 
words of the dramatist apply to Roman usages. 

1 Curcnl II iii. 13 Rud II vi 45 Trin IV. ni. 6. 
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Mulsum was a term applied to two different combinations ; 1. To a mixture 
of honey with the finest Mustum taken fresli from tlie Lacus (Columell. XIII, 
41.) 2. To a mixture of honey and wine — Mukmii ex vetere vino vtiltssimura 
(Plin. H.N. XXII. 4.) 

The finest Italian wines were all the growth of Campania, and of these the 
Caecubum from the poplar swamps of Amj-clae, anciently held the first place, 
but before the time of Pliny it had been superseded by the Setinnm. The 
Falernum and the 2fassicum, from the southern slopes of the hills which divide 
Camp.inia from Latitim, held the next rank; the vineyards of Vesuvius were 
also very celebrated, and the Calenum, the Surrenliiium, and the Fundanum, 
all enjoyed high reputation. Of those not Campanian, the Albanum stood 
first, (Albani vtteris pretiosa seneclu.%} and among the poorest were the 
Sabinum, the Vaticanum, and the Veientunum. 

Greek wines also were imported to a considerable extent, the most esteemed 
being the Thasium, the Cliiiim, the Lesbium. the Cyprium, and the Clazome- 
, nium. 


'rriclinlnni. — In early times, the whole family eat together in the Atrium, 
or public room ; but when mansions were built upon a large scale, one or more 
spacious banqueting balls commonly formed pait of the plan, such apartments 
being classed under the general title of Triclinia. The word T riclinium, how- 
ever, in its strict signification, denotes not the apartment, but a set of low divans 
or couches gronped round a table; these couches, according to the usual arrange- 
ment, being three in number, and arranged 
Z as represented in the annexed figure. A, B, C, 

I I arc the three couches {Lecti — Lecti Tri- 

1 1^1 cliniare<t,) the space, M, was occupied by 

i the table, (A/twso,) and tlie side, Z, left open 

A 2 M 2 C fortheattendants to put down and remove the 

dishes. E.acli couch was calculated to hold 

3 1 j three per.«ons, although fiuir might be 

1 ^ ; squeezed i::, anil since it was expected that 

I 1 2 3 each couch would have at least one oecn- 

1 pant, the saying arose, that the company at 

B a Coena should not exceed the number of 


the Muses, nor fall short of the number of 
the Graces. Men always reclined at table (and thus Accumhere s. Discumbere 
Mensae was the established phrase) lesting on the left elbow, their bodies slightly 
elevated by cushions, (pulvuii,) and their limbs stretched out at full length. 
Thus the individual who lay at 1 on the couch A had his limbs extended behind 
the body of the individual who lay at 2, the head of the latter being opposite 
to the breast of the former. In like maimer the limbs of A 2, extended behind 
the body of A 3, whose head was opposite to the breast of A 2, and so for the 
two other couches. 


The couch A was termed Suiniinis (Leclus) — B, Medina (Lectus) — C, Imus, 
(Lectus,') and the three places, 1,2, 3, on each couch and the individuals 
who occupied them were in like manner termed respectively Summus, 
Medina, Imua. Hence the person who occupied A 1 was said Discumbere 
Summua in Summo, or simply Diacumbere Summua — A 2, F. Medina in 
Summo — A 3, D. Imua in Summo — B 1, Sjtmmus in Medio — C 2, Medina 
in Imo, and so for the rest. The couch A was considered the most honour- 
able, B the second, C the lowest ; and the numbers 1, 2, 3, indicate the precedence 
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of the different places on each couch. To the order thus described thaw 
was one exception, the most honourable place at the whole table was B 3, the 
Imus in Medio, and as this was always assigned to the Consul when he 
was among the guests, it was named Locus Consularis. The master of the 
house, in order tliat he might be as near as possible to the great man, usually 
occupied C 1, tliat is, he was Summus m Imo. Al'hen the relative position of 
two individuals upon the same conch w.as described, the one who occujtied the 
more honourable position was said Discumbere superior, or D. supra alterum, 
the other Discumbere inferior, or D. infra alterum. If we apply what has 
been said above to tlie well-known description of the Coena Nasidieni, given 
by Horace, (S. II. viii.) we shtill see thiit the different personages mentioned were 
aiT.anged as follows: — A 1, Honaee; .A 2, Viscus Thiirinus; A 3, Varins; 
B 1 and 2, Vibidius and Servilius Balatro, the two Umbrae, i e. uninvited 
guests whom Maecenas had brought along with him ; B 3, Maecenas, in the 
Locus Consularis; C 1, Nomcnt.amis, who acted as a sort of master of cere- 
monies, and tlierefore took tlic pl.ace of Nasidienus, who was C 2 ; C 3, Porcius. 
A still more interesting example is .afforded by the account given in a fr.agment 
of Sallust, preserved by Scrvitis, (Ad Virg. .jin. I. 702,) of the arrangement of 
the guests in the banquet, given by Peiverna, at which Sertorius was murdered 
— Tgitur discubere: Sertorius inferior in medio; super cum L.Fahiiisllis- 
paniensis senator ex proscriptis ; in suninio Antonins et infra scriha Sertorii 
Vers ins ; et alter scriba Maecenas in imo medius inter Tarquiniuin tt domi- 
num Perpernam. In this case there were two persons only on the Summus 
Leclus, and two on the Medius I.cctus, of whom Sertorius, the great man, 
was inferior. Curiously enough, Servius adduces this passage to prote that 
in ancient times the middle place upon the couch belonged to tlie master of the 
house, while it distinctly shows that Perperna was Summus in /mo.' 

It is to bo observed that, down to the imperial times at least, women sat at 
table, and tlie grammailans .a.«sure us that such was the practice among men 
also at a remote period.^ Vie have already h.ad occasion to point out that at 
the Epulum lovis, luno and Minerva were placed upright, while love was 
extended on a couch, and that a solemn feast in honour of goddesses w.as termed 
Sellistcrnium. (p. 393.) 

.Airaiigcnicnt of the Coena. — A complete banquet {Coena recta) was 
composed of three parts. 

1. Gustus s. Gustatio s. Promulsis, consisting of objects intended to provoke 
rather than to satisfy the appetite, such .as lettuces, shell-fish, and e.spccially 
esrgs, (Pliti. Ep. I. 15,) to w hich was frequently .added a cup of wine sweetened 
wuth honey, (mulsum,) and flavoured with aromatic herbs, this last being strictly 
the Promulsis. 

2. The Coena proper, consisting of several coui-ses. Each course was brought 
up upon a tray called Fcrculum, and hence the mimher of Fercula decided the 
number of courses, which v.aricd .according to circumstances ; thus we are told 
of Augustus — Coenam terms Fe> cnlis, aut, cunt abundantissime, senis praebt bat, 
(Suet. Octav. 74,) and Juvenal exclaims (S. I. 95) . . . Quis Fercula Septem 
= Secreto coenavit avus ? — The word Missus is Used in tlie same sense as when 
it is recorded of Pertintix — quotquot essent amici, novem libras carnis per 

1 We have followed Becker in describing the position of the different couches, and the 
Arrangement of the guests upon the Tnrhnmm, although his views differ from thosi^of most 
of the earlier writers on convivial antiquities The position of the Locus Cunsulans is 
determined by a passage in Plutarch. Sympos. I ^ 

S V»L Max U i. ‘L Serv. ad Virg. .Sin. I. 218. 712, 
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tres Mhsns jwnehal (C.ipitolin. Pertiii. 12) — and of Elag'abalus — Celebravit 
item tale C07n'ivium ut apiid ajnicos singtilos siugidi 3iissiis appararentvr 
(Lanaprid. Elagab. 30.) Repositoria, itieiiiioned occasionally in Pliny, appear 
to have been stands upon winch dishes or drinking vessels were placed, but to 
have been different from the Fercula (Plin. H.N. XVIII. 35. XXIII. 11. 
XXVIII. 2.) 

3. 'Mensae Seamdae^ consisting of cakes, sweetmeats, {Bellaria,) and fruit 
of all kinds. 

The fact that the repast commenced with eggs and ended with fruit gave rise 
to the proverb — Ab Ovo vf/])ie ad JI.ti.A, (Ilor. S. I. iii. 0. comp. Cic. ad 
Fani. I.\. 20.) \.e. Jrom hegianing to end. 

The various dishes were set in order on the Fcrculiim, and the whole arrange- 
ments of the banquet conducted by a superintendent named Structor, while the 
carving was pci formed with graceful gestures by a person called Carptor or 
Scissor, who had been regularly educated by a professor of the art. IVe infer 
fiom a passage in .luvenal, (S. V. 120,) who is our great authority upon this 
subject, that the offices of Structor and Carptor were commonly united in the 
same individual. 

Spoons (Coc/i/earta — Ligulae) arc occasionally mentioned, but knives and 
forks for the use of the guests were altogether unknown. Each one must, 
therefore, have helped himself, and torn his food into morsels with his fingers, 
(Ovid. A. A. III. 736,) as is the practice in the East at this day. Hence, 
before the meal commenced, and probably at its termination also, slaves went 
round with vessels of water for washing the hands, and towels (Mantelia) for 
drying them, (Virg. G. IV. 870. rEn 701,J but the guests brought with them 
their own napkins [Mappae.) Horace, (S. II. viii. 11.) when describing the 
banquet of Xasidienus, notices, that when one of the courses was removed, a 
slave — Gausape pnrptircn moisam pertersit — which seems to prove that table- 
cloths weie not known at that period, .and, when Lampiidiiis wrote, it w.as 
believed th.at they were first intioduced iindci Hadrian (I.ampiiil. Elagab. 27. 
Alo.v. Sov. 37.) 

I'liatoma.— Driiiliiii^ Vcs.aela, &c.— The Romans Seldom drank 
their wine pure, {Mcrtun,') but usually mixed it with water, hot or cold, which, 
when c.allcil for, was handed to them (Frigida non dcsit, non deerit calda 
pctenli, Martial. XIV. 105) in jugs called L'rccoU Ministralorii (Murlial. Ibid.) 
by the slaves in attendance, those w ho were employed in such sei-yices by the 
wealthy being often beautiful boys brought from the E.ast (Flos Asiae, luv. S. V. 
56,) and purchased for immense sunns. The relative proportions of the wine and 
the water weie regulated by the addition of a certain number of Cgathi' of wine 
to a fixed quantity of water in the I’oculum or drinking cup, the precise num- 
ber of Ctjathi being determined by various consideration.s. Thus Horace, in one 
of his Bacchanalian Odes, (C. III. xix. 11,) proposes to take the number either 
of the Graces or of the ,1111503 as the standard — trihus aut norem—Miscentor 
Cyathis pocula commodts — indicating, at the same time, that the former com- 
bination was the more puident ; .and in another pas.sagc when calling upon Mae- 
cenas to drink deep in honour of his friend's c.scapc, he hypcrbolically exclaims 
— Sume, Maecenas, Cyathos amici=Sospitis centum. When it was proposed 
to drink the health of any one, it was not uncommon to take a Cyalhus of wine 
for every letter in the name, as in the epigram upon Cains lulius Proculus, 
quoted from Martial in page 4(31. .and again we find (I. 72 ) — Xaeviasex Cya- 

1 The Cyathw^, as we have seen aboie, p. 46i, was one-twelfth of the Sextarim 
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(/».«, septem Iiisitna hihatnr=^Qmnque Lycos, Lyilc quutuor, Ida tribusi 'ffTien 
any one was toasted in tliis manner, Bene was prefixed to Ids name, as we learn 
from Tibullus (II. i. 3) — Sed, Bene Messalaji, sua quisqne ad prcula dicat 
— and from the lively scene in the Persa of Plautus (V. i. 18). 

A summo septenis Cyathis committe Ixosludos; move mnniis; propera, 

Paegnium! tarde Gyathos mihi das: cedo sane: Bene Mini, Bene vobis, Bene 

AMICAE JIEAE. 

IVlien a person drank wine irh'/x another, he first tasted of the cup himself, and 
then handed it to his friend with the words Propino tihi, (Cic. Tusc. I. 40, luv. S. 
V. 127,) receiving; his in return. It must be understood tliat Cyathus always 
indicates a measure for adjusting; the proportions of tlie wine and the water, and 
never a drinking cup. The general word for the latter is Poculmn, but Pocula 
were distinguished byav.ast variety of names, according to the forms wliich they 
assumed, such as Calices — Canlhari — Carclicsia — Ciburia — Cululli — Pate- 
rae — Phialae — Scyphi — Trientalia — TruUae, and many others. The mate- 
rials of which they were composed were also greatly diversified. Pocula of 
wood, ( fayina, &c.,) of pottery, (/VO'&i,) and of glass, (vitrea,) wore in every- 
day use. More precious were those of took crystal, (crystallina,) of amber, 
(capaces IleUai/um criislas, luv. S. V. 37,) and of the precious metals, (aryen- 
tca — aurea,) the latter heing frcr|uently decorated nith chasings, (Toreumatri,) 
or with figures in high reiieti {Crustae — Emblcmata,) or nith precious stones, 
(Calices yemrnati — Auriim yenimalnm.)^ What the Jhsa Murrhina, the 
most highly valued of all, may have been, no one has yet been able to decide, 
but they were certainly broiiglit from the East, and, judging from the expres- 
sions of Propertius (IV. v. 26) — Murriicaque in Parlhis pocula coda focis — 
may very prob.ably have been porccl.iin. 

Under ordinary circumstances, each guest would mix the wine and water in 
his own cup (temperare poculuni) so as to suit his individual taste, but when 
the Coena was succeeded by a rcgidar Conmissuiio, then tlie wine and water 
were mixed for the whole company in a large bowl called Crater, from which 
the Pocula were filled. In this case the strength of the beverage, the toasts to 
be drunk, and all other matters connected with the festivities, were regulated by 
one of the party, who w.as formally elected to the office of Arbiter Bibendi, (the 
lufirroirix^xos o*" Ihe Greeks,) i.e. Master of the Revels. The choice was usually 
determined hv throwing the dice — Quern Venus arbitriim=Dicct bibendi (Ilor. 
C. II. vii. 25,) and again — Nee reyna vini sortiere talis (I. v. 18) — which 
leads ns to speak of the 

Game* of riiRiicr and Other amusements which were ficiiiicntly introduced 
after the Coena. Tlie dice used by' the Romans were of two kinds; — 

1. Tesserae, (xil.Joi,) which were regular cubes corresponding in eveiy 
respect with modcni dice. 

2. Tali, (xGrQxyx^oi,) which were of an oblong shape, and rounded at the 
two ends, so that they could not rest upon cither of thc.se. They were, therefore, 
marked upon four sides only', and bore the numbers I. III. I\b VI. — I. and VI. 
being on oppo.sitc sides. 

Tesserae and Tali alike were thrown from a cylindrical box, called Fritillus 
E. Phiirus s. Pyryns s. Turricnla, upon a boaril called Abacus s. Alveus, or 
simply Tabula (sc. lusoria.) The best throw was termed Venus s. Casus 

I Comp. Ovid Fast III. 532, Plauf, Stich. V. iv :'I. .10. 

* See etc. in Verr. IV. 18 aRin. luv, S. I Tfi Martial. XIV. 109. 111. 115. 
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Venereus s. lacliis Vcnereus, the worst Cawis. The mode of playing, however, 
was different according as Tesserae or Tali were used. 

In playing with Tesserae, it appears that, generally, although perhaps not 
invariably, the person who threw the highest number won, which was termed 
bv the Greeks, ‘jrori^sio. Hence, it was the lactus I eiie7'cus 

w'iien all the dice came up sixes, (Seniones,) and the Canis when they all came 
up aces, ( Vnimies,} and thus Canis is used in a general sense for an ace 
whether in Tesserae or Tali (Suet. Oct. 71.) Any number of Tesserae might 
be employed, but three was the usual number, as we see from the Greek proverb, 
r, mi; s'l" i” r«a; x-vdoi, which Becker has rightly e.vplained to mean, three 
sixes or three aces, i.e. all or nothing. 

On the other hand, they always played with four Tali, neither more nor 
less, for here it was reckoned the lactus Venereus when they all came up 
different, (JIartial. XIY. 14,) .and the Canis when they .all came np the same. 
In a game of Tali, described by Suetonius, (Octav. 71,) whoever threw a six 
or an ace put a Denarius into the pool for each six and each ace so thrown, 
and this went on until some one tlucw the Venus, which swept the board. 

Alea may signify a die, as in the exclamation of Julius Otesar, when passing 
the Rubicon — facta Alea esto, (Suet. lul. 32,) but is more commonly used to 
mean gamhling in general, and especially those games of chance in which money 
was staked and dice were used. Such amusements -were forbidden by law as 
early at least as the time of Cicero, except during the festive license of the 
Saturnalia, and professed gamblers {Alcatores) were always looked upon as 
disreputable, but the enactments for the suppression of this vice do not appear 
to have been at any time rigidly enforced, and, under many emperors, were 
altogether neglected,' 

Other games of a less chjectiniiable character are occasionally mentioned. 
Such are the Ludiis Lutnim-iiluruin aud (he Liultis dundtcim Scrijitoriim. 
The former, n Inch by some .«> la hu- ha, been coni]iared to clic.-s, and by others to 
drauglits, is described at con.-hh iable length in the Panegyric on Calpurnius 
Pi^o, attiibiited to .Stileiiis Bas.sus, aud i, alluded to more than once by Ovid. 
The men were called Calculi, Ahliks, Latraucs, Latruncidi, were made of gl.ass, 
and nerc of ditferont colours.- The latter has been supposed to resemble back- 
gammon, because the movements of the picce.s were to a ccitain extent regulated 
by thro't ing dice.® 

IVe may .also mention the games of Odd and Ifmi, (Ludere par Impar,) 
which teas hy no means conlincd to children, as we might suppose from the 
words of Horace, (.S. II. iii. 4.8,) being sonietiincs introduced along with Tali 
at the banquet, (Suet. Oct. 71 ;) of Pitch and Toss, in which the cry was 
Capita aid Xaviu, in alhi.sion to the devices on the H.s, (Macrob. S. I. 7;) .and 
of dSlicare, (Digitis,) which is identical with tlie modern Morra, so popular 
among the hitter chis-ses in Southern It,aly (Cio. de X D. 41. de Off. 19. Suet. 
Octav. 13. Calpurn. Eel. II. 25.) 

C'hnplriK. — Towards the close of the Cocna, before the drinking (Compo- 
tatio) fairly commenced, chaplets or gtirlands (Serta — Coronae — Corollae') 
w'ere di.,trihuted .among the guests. .\t what period the custom of wearing 
these Wits first introduced it is imiiossible to determine, but an anecdote told by 

1 Cic. Philipp II 23. Hor. C. Ill .xxIf 58 Digest XI v. 1. senq Martial. IV. 14. V. 

84 . XI 6. luv. S. I. 89 XIV. 4. 

8 Ovid. A. A. II 207. III. .35 Trist II. 477. Senec. de Tranq. 14. M.irtial. XIV. 17. 90. 

* Cic. ap. Non. 8.v. Scripla, p. 110, ed. Gcrl. Olid. A. A. IL 203. III. 36.3. QuintU. I. O 
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Pliny (XXI. 3.) proves that it prevailed as early as tlie second Punic IVar.* They 
were originally assumed not merely for ornament, or to gratify the senses, but from 
a belief that the odour of certain plants neutralized the intoxicating properties 
of wine, and hence we find that they were formed not of fragrant flowers alone, 
such as roses or violets, hut of parsley, ivy, myrtle, and various other plants, 
simple or combined .... est in liorlo = Pliijlli, ncctendis Apintn coronis = 
Est Hedcrae vis (Hor. C. IV. xi. 3.) . . . Quis udo = Deproperare Apia 
coronas — Curatve Myrto (II. vii. 23.) But after the habit was once 
established such considerations were altogether thrown aside, so that in winter 
artificial chaplets, cSiWcA Coronae ^Eyyptiae s. hibernae, iiiade of coloured horn, 
(ramento e enrnibus tiiicto,) or of dyed silks, (e vesfe serica versicolores,) or 
of copper foil, plated, or gilded, (c lamina acrea tcmii iiiaurala aut aryenlala,) 
were substituted. To the last mentioned, those of copper foil, the double 
diminutive Coroltarium was, according to Pliny, properly applied, on account 
of the great tenuity of the metallic leaves. 

Sometimes the materials employed were plaited together, (Coronae plecliles,) 
.sometimes pinned or pasted together, (^Coronae pactilcs,) sometimes sewed 
together. (Coronaesuldes,) someliincs tied together with coloured ribbons termed 
Lcmiiisci, or vith strips of limc-trcc bark {Philyrae coronnrnin Lcmniscis cc- 
kbres. Plin. H.N. xvi. 4.), and sometimes a simple tendril of ivy or a sprig of 
myrtle sulliceil, without any previous preparation — DhpUcent nrxoe Phihjra 
curoiiac .... Simjdici Myrto nihil adlahnrcs (Her. C. I. xxxviii. 2. 5.) 

The aitilieial chaplets of copper foil worn at banquets mii-t be distinguished 
from Curulhirin, made of the precious metals, with Lcmni'ci to match, which 
are said to have been first introduced by Cinssus, and bestowed by him on the 
successful compctitois at his games. Soon after this it seems to have become a 
common practice to bestow such tokens of approbation upon actors and other 
public performers who had distinguished tlicmselves, and hence the word 
Corollarium is used in a gcner.al sense to denote something given beyond what 
is strictly due, a gratuity or donation — CoROLLAiiiroi si additnm praeter qnam 
quod dchitum eius: vocabulum Jictum a Corollis, quod eac, cum placercnt 
actons, in scena dari solitae Varro L.L. Y. § 178. Phaedr. V. vii. 34. For 
examples see Cic. in Terr. II. 50. IV. 22. Scncc. de Ben. VI. 17. Suet. 
Octav. 45.- 

I'crfinucs.^ — Not less essential than Coronae to the full enjoyment of a ban- 
quet. was a supply of perfumes. The taste prevailed from a very early period 
among the Greeks, w.as first developed among the P,omans after their Asiatic 
conquests, so that about a century later, B.C. 89, the Censors, P. I.iciniu.s Crassns, 
and L. lulius Ca;sar, found it necessary to issue an ordinance — -Vc qnis rcndcrei 
unyuenta exotica (Plin. II. N. XXI. 3. comp. Aid. Gcll. VII. 12.) and towards 
the close of the republic amounted to a passion. The ancients being unacquainted 
with the art of distillation, their only vehicle for odorous essences was oil, and 
hence perfumes of every description were comprehended under the general term 


1 The ornamental Coionn srems to have originated in a pimple band railed ^frnpltrum or 
atrophioluin, Vforn round the bead to confine the hair ThU'^ Plin H N XXI. 2. Ttnui- 
oribus (sc cornhjt) iileLtintnr antiqui. stropiii \ nppfV'infe’t: nnd>' nufti ‘.troi-hioi a. 

2 Most of the particulars given above with regard to i’nrowfir are taken from Plinv 11. N. 
XXI. 2 seqq. A great rna«s of curious matter will be found in Athonaeus XV. 8— U Soo 
also Plut Sympos. III. 1. Plant. Bacrbid I i. 37. Pseud \ . ii, 8. Ovid. Fast I. 4i'3 II. 
739 V. 335. Martial V C6 IX 91. X. 19 Petron Arh ti-) Paul Diac. s v CoioU.t p. (>3. 
With respect to / emnhei see Paul. Diac s v. p. II j ‘^crv. ad Vt? .Fn V 2()9. CTpifolin. 
Vet- 6. The l.tinrvicns was generally regarded ns an orsmmerral addition not essential to 
the Corona. Plin. H.N. XXL 3. comp. Cic pro Kosc. Amerin 35. 
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Unguenta. Of these there waa an immense variety obtained from all manner of 
sweet smelling herbs and flowers, and large quantities were consumed for 
anointing tlie body, an operation which many performed regularly three times 
a-dny (Scnec. Ep. LXXXVI ) — before taking exercise, after taking exercise, and 
after the bath. The coarser kinds w’ere kept in large shells ( . . . . funde 
capacibus = Unguenta conchis .... Ilor. C. II. vii. 22.) or bottles of 
swelling globular form called Amptdlae;^ tlie finer sorts, which were very costly, 
being extracted from rare plants imported from the most distant regions 
of the East,^ were kept in small flasks, made of a species of gvpsuin called 
Lopis Alahastrites s. Onychites s. Onyx, which w'as believed to possess the 
property of preserving tiicir fragrance from being dissipated — Lapidem Alabast^ 
tritcn .... carant ad va-^a ungneutaria quonlam optime servare incorrnpta 
dicitnr (Plin. 11. N. XXXV. 12 ) Such a flask was termed Alabastron or Onyx^ 
and was shaped with a long narrow neck, which allowed the contents to escape 
drop by drop only, so that when it was desired to obtain the whole at once, it 
was necessary to break otf the neck, a circumstance whicli fully explains tlie 
passage in tlie New Testament, wlicre the woman wlio came to visit our Saviour 
is represented as having broken the “ Alabaster box of very precious ointment.” 
(St. Matt. xxvi. 7. St, Mark xiv. 3). 

The finer Unguenta were introduced at a banquet along with the Coronae^ 
and these two luxuries are constantly mentioned in connection with each other, 
and with the wine, thus, Horace, C. III. xiv, 17. 

I, pete imgu 2 ntum, pucr, et coronas 

Etoaduni .Maisi mcmorein duelli, 

and again II. hi. 13, 


Hue \ina, et nnguent.a ot nimium brevis 
rinrcs amociiac fciie lube ro?ac.'‘ 

The pcifumG«. uhen handed ruund, were aj>plicd to anoint the hair and face — 
cn)n viterca Aprunivs caput atguc os sunm ungurnto pofricaret (Cic. in Verr. 
III. 'Jd .) — Sacjic coronatis stiUant vngventa capiliis (0\id. Ilcroid. XXI. 161.) 
.... coromUtis lutaites — Syria Alalahathro capillos (Hor, C. 11. vii. 7.) 
and tliey sometimes formed Coronae out of the leaves of the Nardns^ and 
steeped tlicse in the liquid odour — Lautissimum quippe hahetur e Nardi foliis eas 
(sc. Corollas) dari .... unguentis madidas (Plin. H.N. XXI. 3. 
comp. Lucan. Phars. X. 1G4.) They were not content, however, with applying 
Iheni externally, but actually mixed them uitii tlie wine — Atherclc iam quidam in 
potu addiint (Plin. H.N. XXIII, 3,) or poured the wine into the shells or bottles 
containing perfumed oil, and drank off the compound. To this strange practice 
we find allusions botii in Juvenal and Martial, the former when describing a 
tlebauch, mentions among other characteristics (S. VI. 303,) 

Cum perfu>a mero spumant unguenta Falerno, 

Cum bibitur Concha 

1 Cic. de Finn. IV, 12. Hor A P 97. Apulei Florid 11. 9 5 2, 

* Among these the far-famed Xurrint. or emphatically Folium, held the first place, the oH 
inipregnated with it being termed Nnriitnum or Fohittum 

S In another Ode, IV. xii ll, when inviting a friend to join him in making the necessary 
preparations for a jovial part;, he offers to supply the wine, provided Virgiiius will contributd 
the ^rfume— A'nrrfo vina vietubtre = Nardi parius Onox eU'ciet cadiim — Qni nunc bulmciu 
accuoat nonets. 
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and the latter has the folloiving epigram on an Awpidla which bore the name 
of the celebrated perfumer Cosmus:— 

Hnc licet in gemma quae servat nomiua 

Luxuriosc, bibas, si Foli\tv sitis. — XIV. 110. 

Sometimes the wine was flavoured with the perfume before it was transferred to 
the Amphora, and of snch Plautus speaks (Mil. Gl. III. ii. 11) — Deprompsit 
Nardini amplioram cellarius — where Nardimim is nine that had been mi.xed 
witli Nard.t 

The great scat of the manufacture in Italy was Capua, where a whole street 
or quarter called Seplasia was occupied by the Ungnentarii.- 

iMmic, &c. — The presence of musicians at a fonnal banquet seems to have 
been considered indispensable from a very early period, for in the -Aulularia 
of Plautus, Megadorus, when making preparations for tlie marriage feasts 
to be held in his own hou.se and in that of his intended father-in-1 iw, hires 
and sends home from the market not only two cook.s, but also two female 
minstrels (Td/ifinae}. Singing women ij’sallriiir — SaDihiirPirini') who 
accompanied their voices with tlie Lyre, were introiluecd at a somewhat 
later epoch, and towards the close of the republic regular concerts (Si/ih- 
pJiniiiiii) were performed by bamls of youthful elioristers (Pm ri .ii/iiijihmi- 
itirt) trained for the purpose.’ That such an addition to the pleasures of 
the table, although not essential, was by no means uncommon, is evident 
trum the words of Horace i,A. 1’. :i71 comp. Cio. in Verr. III. 11). 

Ut grat.as inter meu^as Symphonia di-.'‘ois 
Et crassum unguentnm, et Santo enm melle papavci, 

Otfendunt, poterat duel tpiia coena sine istis. 

Under the empire, dancing girls {Saltatrices') from Spain and Syria, were 
frequently introduced, whose performances seem to have resembled those of the 
Almeh, still common in the East, while in addition to these, dwarfs, tumblers, 
with mountebanks of every description, (JVdiii — Moriones, See.) and even 
gladiators, displayed their feats. * Sometimes, however, in graver society, 
more inter.ectua'. amnsements were provided. The productions of celebrated 
poets were recited or simg, jnst as in ancient times, ballads, recounting tiie 
glories of high-born warriors had been chanted by boys to the note of the flute, 
or repeated w ithout music, {assa race,) and sometimes the talents of an Impro- 
visatore were exercised to the admiration of his hearers.^ 

Ail entertainments, snch as those noticed above, whether addressed to the eye 
or to the ear, were comprehended under the Greek term Acroamola, (e g. Suet. 
Vesp. 19,) but this word is more frequently employed to signify, not the per- 
formances themselves, but the pereon.s who perfoiined. Tims Suetonius (Octav. 
71) says of Angnstus — Et ant acroamata ct liisltioncs out cliam trickdc.e cr 
Circo ludio.e interponclat nc f requentois nrctalogas — andXcpos of Atticiis (14) 
Kemo in convivio eiits aliuil acroama aiuUril qunm anatjno.den. Taking this 
in connection with what Ims been said above on the word forotlariiim, we are 
enabled to understand the expressions used by Cicero (In Verr. IV. 221.) when 
recounting the thefts of Verres in abstracting figures from drinking cu]i.s~/Uf, 

1 As in the case of Cornrifie, our most copious sources of information regarding rugnetiia 
ire Pliny (XIIl. 1. seqq ) and Athenacus (XV. 31—17 ) 

2 Cic deieg agr. II. d4 pro S. Plin H. N. XVI 10 XXXIV. 11. "Vai.Max. IX 1 

S Plaut Aul I IV. i. Liv XXXIX 6 Cic Div. in Q C 17 r-rf> Milon 21. 

4 luv. S XL Ifi'i. seqq Martial. V. 78 Macrob. S II. 1. Aul Gcil XIX 

5 Cic Tusrul IV 2. Brut 19. Val Max. II i. 10 Non. s v. as'ii, p '.1 ctl Gcrl Hor. 0 

IV. XV. 29. luv. S. XI. 77. Cic. pro Arch 8. 
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(jnasi festivum Acroama, (i.e. a liired performer at a banquet,) ne sine Corollario, 
(i.e. a gratuity,) de convicio discederet, ibidem, convicis inspectantihus, enible- 
mata avdlenda curavit} 

musical Insirnmeiiis. — AVc may take this opportunity of naming the 
musical instruments in general nsc among the Romans, whether introduced at 
banquets or otherwise. These may be divided into two classes. 

1. Wind Instruments. 2. Stringed Instruments. 

1. Wind In^irunicnts. By fiir the most important of these was the Tibia, 
which, in ancient times at least, was a necessary accompaniment to every solemn 
sacrihee, to every dramatic exhibition, and to all processions, whether of a grave 
or jovial cliaracter. 

Temporibns vetemm Tibicinis nsus avorum 
Jlagnus, et in magno semper honore fuit. 

Cantiibat fanis, cantabat Tibia ludis, 

Cautabat moestis Tibia funcribus. — Orid. Fast. VI. 657, 

The English term Tlute is generally given as an equivalent for Tibia, but 
THarionet, or Flageolet, would be more appropriate, for, while the Tibia in so 
far resembled the flute that it was a cylindrical tube, perforated with holes, and 
frequently made of box-wood, 

Prima terebrato per rara foramina bnxo 
Ut daret effeci Tibia longa sonos — Ovid. Fast. VI. 697. 

it was not held horizontally, nor were the notes produced by blowing into one 
of the holes, but it was held vertically, and the notes were produced through 
the medium of a mouth-piece (Ligula — y'Kavai;.) Moreover, although a single 
Tibia was frequently employed, the Romans, judging from tlie representations 
on ancient monuments, generally employed a combination of two .... biforem 
dat Tibia enntum (Virg. Jin. I.V. 018.) — Saepc duns pnritcr, saepe Monauhn 
habet (sc. Tibicina, Jlartial. XIV. fi4.) The tuo Tibiae were not, however, 
joined togelhor and united to a common mouth- 
piece, as in mir double flageolet, but each was 
kept distinct, and two scpaiate mouth-pieces 
were applied to the lips of the player, which 
were bound round with a strap, called (paj/Ssia 
by the Giecks, which enabled him to conflne and 
regulate his breath. This is seen distinctly in the 
annexed figure taken from a painting at Pompeii. 
Tibiae were formed of different materials ac- 
cording to the purposes to which they were to 
be .applied — Nunc Sacrijicae Tuscornm (tibiae) 
e Bnxo, ludicrae vern Lotn, Ossibusque asininis 
et Arguito Jiunl (Plin. H.N. XVI. 36,) .and 
tho.=c intended for the theatre were sometimes 
of siu'h large dimensions, that it became neces- 
sary to hoop them with brass rings, and then 
the instrument mu.st have been analogous to the 
modern Hautboy — in ancient times, says Horace. 

Tibia non ut nunc, aurichalco vincta, tubaeque 

Aemula, sed tenuis, simplexque foramlne pauco. — A. P. 202. 

1 The Tifna Pttrvgia was curved round at its extremity. Tibull II. i. 86 Virg ^n. XL 
TSh Ovid. Fast lY. 190, who calls it Lelui adanca. 
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Wlien two Tibiae were united in tliis maniici', tliat which was held in the 
right hand was called Tibia Dextra, or, because it played the Air ou the Treble 
notes, Tibia Inceulica, while that held in the left hand was called THiia Sinistra 
8. Laeva, or, because it played the Ba^s accompaniment. Tibia Succentiva 
(Tarr. R. R. I. 2.) Sometimes instead of uniting a Treble and a Bass, two 
Trebles or two Basses wcie connected, and hence we read of Tibiae Dextrae and 
Tibiae Sinistrue. -'.gain, Tibiae, as we have seen above, were di\'ided into 
Sacrificae and Lnilicrae, and thev were also classitied according to the char- 
acter of the Music for which they wcic ennstructed, and since the tliree jrrincijjal 
j\Iodi (vo'i/i/) were the Lydian, the Durian, and the Phrygian, there were Tibiae 
Lijdiae, Tibiae Phri/i/iae, &;c. adajitcd to the Ltjdiiis Modus, tlie Phrygiits 
Modus, and the Darius Modus. B'hcn two Tibiae adapted to the same ^iodus 
were united, they were termed Tibiae Pans; when adapteil to diffeient b\[odi, 
they were called Tibiae Impores Hence we find in the Didascalia attached to 
the plays of Terence, such expression as — Tibiae pares Dextrae ct Sinistiae 
— Tibiae dime Dexlnie, &c. — at least tins is the most plausible explanation of 
these phrases, although the matter is involved In nmoh obscurity, in consenucnce 
of our ignorance of the technical details of ancient music. 

The Fistula was the of the Greeks, the Pandean pipe, which' / 

properly consisted of seven hollow re.ds (calami) of different lengths and ,1 
diameters — Fst milii disjiai ihiis si'pUm coinpiicia ckuti.i = Fistula. (Mrg. ij 
Eel. II. 30.) 

Bag-pipes also were not unknown, fur ne are told by Suetonius that Nero made 
a vow that he would apjiear in public as a Hydraiila and as a Choraiila and 
as an Utricul.iriv.s. Xcr. 54. 

The other wind instruments in common use were of a martial character. The 
Tuba was a straiglit mettil trumpet, the Cornu, made of the same material, was 
curved round like a French Horn — iVon 2'uba direcii non acris Cornua 
flexi, (Ovid. Met. I. 98,) while the Lituiis, as the name implies, resembled 
in form the staff of the Augur, and was, therefore, a straight or slightly bent 
tube with a short spiral curl at the extremity. See representations, pp. 240, 
377, 392. 

2. Stringed Instruments. Chief among these w.as the Lyre, {Fides — Lyra 
— called also, poetically, Testudo or ChcUjs, — ^'shun.) because, 

according to the legend recounted at full length in the Homeric hymn, the frame 
of the first Lyre ivas formed by Hermes out of tlie shell of a tortoise. The 
number of strings (Xervi — Chordae — Fides — Fila) was difi'ei-ent at different 
periods, and we meet witli many variations in this respect, as well as in the 
general shape of the instrument, in the numerous representations which api>ear 
on ancient monuments, of which we have given a few examples in p, 273, and one 
in p. 504. M’ircn it assumed its most perfect form, however', they did not exceed 
seven, and thev were struck either with the fingers, especially the thunrb, or 
witir a pointed instrument resembling a pencil in shape, (see cut in p. 51 H,) 
called by the Romans Picten, or, when they .adopted the Greek term. Plectrum, 
(srA^xTforr.) Tlirts Orpherrs iit Virgil (iErr. VI. G4C,) 

Obloqurtrrr numeris septem discrimina vocirm, 

lamque eadem drgrtrs, ram pectrrre pulsat eburrro. 

Marry other stringed instruments arc occa.sionally mentioned, such as the 
Cilhara and the Barbitos, differing, probably, from the Lyre, but we cannot 
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speak with any certainty respecting their characteristics. The Sambuca was 
triangniar, and the strings, therefore, of unequal lengtiis, as in the harp. 

Tambourines, (Tympana,) Cymbals, (Cymbala, ) ani C.astanets, {Crotala,'y 
were employed chiefly in the orgiastic rito of Dionysus, Cybele, and the Syrian 
Goddess. Nor ought we to pass over the Sistrum, so often alluded to by the 
Roman writers of the first century in connection with the worship of Isis, who, 
in the annexed cut, is represented bearing it in her hand. 
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III. Dress. 

Dres9 of ITiciij — Tlio dre?5 of men among* tlie Romans was, during tljc wliole 
of the best period of their history, extremely simple, consi-^ting of a loose upper 
garment or plaid of ample dimensions, called Toga^ and of an under garment or 
shirt which fittc'l more closely to tlie person, called Tunica. The feet were 
protected either by sandals, called Soleae, or Iw shoes Calcei. The head 
was not usually covered, but those who were mueii exposed to the weather 
sometimes used a felt cap called Pikus^ or had a hood or cowl called Cucullus 
attached to their cloaks. The Cansia and the Pttasns were lu-oad brimmed 
hats worn by those who had weak eyes, and by trayellers. Both are Greek 
words, and hence we may infer that the objects which tlicy represented were 
foreign iniportations. 

Toga. — The Toga was in all ages regarded as the charactciistic garb of the 
Romans, who were hence designated as cmpliatically tiie Cens Togata — 

1 The most important Treatises on this subjectare, Octavics Ferraricp, De Re Vestiaria, 
and his Analecta De Re Vatinria; Albertus Ruhrnics, Le Re Ve’^ti'iria praeapne de Lato 
Cfaro; J. B Donius, De ntraqne Paenrila; Aidits Ma\ctii's, De Toga Ruin'inotum, and De 
Tuntca Romanorum; all of which are contained in the sixth Tolume of tiie Theiaurus of 

OaxBTiua. 
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Romanos rerum dominos gestemqite togataje Although too ciimhroiis to 
be worn by tliose eng.igcd in manual labour, anti probably often thrown aside 
ill the domestic circle, it was always assumed by persons in the iiiiper classes 
when they appeared in public, and, at a late epoch, under the empire, when it 
had been iu a great measure superseded in ordiiiaiy life by other forms of apjiarel, 
it was still regarded as the dress in which a Roman was expected to appear in 
the presence of the Prince.' The Toga was not only the characteristic dress of 
a Roman citizen, while the Greek Pallium distinguished foreigners, but the 
right of wearing it was the exclusive privilege of citizens, its use being forbidden 
to Peregririi and slaves (p 115).' It w.as, moreover, the garb of peace in con- 
tradistinction to the Sagtim (p -loO) of the soldier, and hence the woid 7'oga is 
employed to denote Peace, .as in the well-known line of Cicero — Cedant arma 
TOGAE, concedat laiircn linguae. 

The shape of the Toga and the manner in ■nhich it was worn, have given 
rise to many controversies, anil although much iiiforination is aflbrded by the 
statements of ancient writers, and especially by ancient statues and other works 
of art, these do not in alt instances haianotdzc with each other. Indeed, it is 
reasonable to believe, that, while the general character of the garment remained 
the same, fashion would introduce changes .and modifications both in the shape, 
the dimensions, and the mode of adjustment, and something wonhl at all times 
depend upon individual fancy. We may rather feel suiprisod when we consider 
the long space of time over which the acconnis and rcpiesciitations extend, that 
the variations from something like a fixed standard should not be more numerous 
and more complicated. There can be no reasonable doubt that, while the Greek 
Pallium was a square, or, at least, a rectangular piece of cloth, the outline ot 
the Toga was partly cun'cd. Uionysius expressly terms it (111. Cl) wso;/3o>«/ti> 
wliile Quintilian, who gives minute directions regarding the most 
graceful mode of arranging it, declares (I. 0. XI. 3 .) — Ipsam togam X 0 TV'Si>.\M 
ESSE et aptc caesam velim. Vic must not, however, press these expressions so 
closely as to conclude that the Toga must have been exactly semicircular, a 
figure which cannot be reconciled with the appearance which it bears in works 
of art; but if we assume, with Becker, that, while the upper edge or chord of the 
curve was straight, extending, .as we le.ani from Horace, (Epod. IV. 8.) in the 
case of fops, to six Ulnae, it was deeper in its greatest breadth than if the lower 
edge had been exactly semicircular, we shall find many difficulties removed. 
But, even if we suppose the shape and the dimensions to have been fixed, it is 
manifest that gi-cat room must have been left for the exerci-e of iudi\ idual ta.'ste 
in arranging the r oluminoiis folds (Sinu.s) so as to produce the most graceful 
effect, and, it must be confe.ssed, th.at the manner in which this huge ni.as.s of 
cloth was thrown round the figure and kept in its place, is very obscure. The 
two illustrations, A and B, given below, both taken from ancient .‘-tatucs, 
represent two ditfeient adjustments, one evidently much more simple Ilian the 
other, but it will be found extremely difficult to reproduce either of them. It 
would .appear that the ordinary mode w-.as to throw the whole Toga over the 
left shoulder, leaving one extremity to cover the left arm, and to bring it rouml 
the back and imdcr the right ami, which remained at liberty, the second end 
being earned again ox'er tlie left shoulder. In this w.ay, the broadest part of 
the cloth hung dow n in front, a l.arge bunch or nia.«s of [dait.s, tcimed Umhn, 
lay across the brc.ast, .and the second extremity, Avhieh w.as carried across, staved 

1 Suet. Octav 10. Spartian rlt Sever 1. comp. Lamprid rommnil lO 

2piin. Epp IV. 11. Suet. Claud. 1 >. Comp Cic pro Rabir 9 m Verr IV. 94 V. 13 
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as a sort of belt (Balktis) to secure the whole. Compare A and B with 
Quintilian I. 0. XI. iii. 137- On certain occasions of extraordinary solemnity, 



A C B 


as when a Consul was about to declare war in the name of tlie Roman people, 
or to devote liimself to deatli for his country, tlic Topa was brought over the 
head and girded round the body, acccadina to what was termed the ChicUis 
Gahinns, The dcttiils Iiavc been de.scj-ilicd by Servius in hi.s Commentary on 
the .Riieiil, (VII. 612,) and tic illustration marked C, taken from the celebrated 
Vatican 31S. of Virgil, is iiiteiuloil to repioscut this adjustment. See also Liv. 
V. 46. VIII. 9. 

Tunica. Buhucida . — The Tunica, as indicated above, was a sort of shirt 
worn under the Topa, and buckled round the waist by a girdle (Ciiictiis — 
Cinpula — Cingulum.') It rc.achcd an inch or two below the knees, and the 
sleeves were so shoit that they merely covered the shoulders, for although Tunics 
hanging down to the ancles, (Tiinicac talarct,) and with sleeves extending to 
the wrists and terminating in fringes {Tnnicac Manicatae cl Fimiriatae) were 
not unknown towards the close of the republic, they were alw.ays regarded as 
indications of effeniin.ate foppery.' An under shirt, termed Suhucuki, appears 
to have been an ordinary- piece of dress in the d.ays of Horace — riiles si forte 
Suhiicula pexae = Trita subest Tiinicae, (Epp. I. i. 95,) and .\ugustns was so 
intolerant of cold, that he enveloped himself in a thick Toga, four Tunicae, a 
Suhucula, and a bosom-friend, besides sw'athcs for the legs and thighs — Ilyeme 
gualernis, cum pinpui Tooa, Ti’nicis el Subecula, cl Thorace laneo, et 
Femi.xalibus et Tibialibus (Snet. Oct. 82.) 

Indusium or Intusium is explained by Nonius and Van'o to mean a Tunica, 
but while the former expressly states that it was an under Tunic — vestimentum 

1 Qiiintil. I.O. X lit. 137. Aul. Gell. VII IX Cio in Cat. IL 10. Suet. Ini. 9 N«. 51. 
PItn H.N. XXVIIL 9. 
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quod corpori intra plurimas vestes adhaeret — the words of the latter, although 
obscure, imply that it was an upper Tunic — that while Capitinm was the 
general term for an undergarment, {iih co quod capit pectus^') the Sahucula was 
the under Tunic, and the Snppariis the upper Tunic, and, farther, tliat there 
were two varieties of the Siippanis^ one called Lidusium and the other Palla. 

Varro, in the same passages, classes all garments under two heads, those 
which were of the dose shirt-like form, and those which w’ere thrown loosely 
round the person — Prius dtin IxDLmji, turn A.-uujtui Tjuae sunt ianrjam} 

It is stated by Aulus Gellius, (VII. 12,) that the Romans originally wore the 
Toqa alone, biU this must be understood to mean that they did not wear both 
the Toija and tlie Tunica at the same time, for the former could never have 
been the sole garment of men employed in any pursuit requiring active bodily 
exertion. Hence, in later times, we find those who affected primitive simplicity 
were wont to appear in public without a Tunic, and especially candidates for 
public offices, in order, perhaps, that they might the more readily display the 
scars of any -wounds they had received in front.- What a gracctul effect mi^ht 
be produced by tlie simple Toga^ may be seen from the figure (1) below, which 
is taken from a statue of Jupiter in tlic gallery at Florence. 



(0 ( 8 ) ( 2 ) 


Fasciae, S;c.— Coverings for the legs did not fonn a regular part of ordinary 
dress, but tlie limbs were generallj- left bare, except in so far as they were 
covered by the Tunica and Toga. Occasionally, however, strips of cloth, 
called Fasciae or Fasciolae, were swathed round the legs like bandages, a 
fashion still common among the peasants of southern Italy, and, according as 
they were applied above or below the knees, were termed Fcminalia, Cniralia. 
Tibialia, and sometimes Fasciae crurales, and Fasciae pedules, besides which 

I Varro L.L. V. § 131. ap. Non. s.t. Capitia, p. 371. eA Gerl. Non. s ▼. Intiu^it/rn, p 36o 
ed. Gerl. The word was written Indtisium qr Inttuium, according as it was derlred from 
inthio or from Intw. 

S Flat. Cor. 14. Cat. Mia 6. a R. LIt. IIL 26, Dionys. X. 17. 
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we hear of Ventmlia, to protect the abdomen. Cravats, also, or something 
corresponding to them, were not entirely unknown, for Horace enumerates, 
among the equipments of a coxcomb, FasciolaUf Cubital^ FocGlia^ (S. II. iii. 
255,) where Focalia must signity a throat-muffler' 

Calcci, &c. — The Calceus, as 'indicated above, was a shoe covering the whole 
foot, the Soka, a sandal consisting of a sole only, without upper leathers, fastened 
round the instep and ancle by straps (ligulae.) Both ot these were strictly 
Eoman, and are opposed to the Crcpida of the Greeks,^ just as the Toga is 
opposed to tlie Pallium. The various shapes which Calcei and Soleae assumed, 



and the different methods of fastening them, will be better understood by studying 
the anne.xed representations selected by Becker from ancient monuments, than 
from the most elaborate description in words. 

During inclement wotither, adilitional clothing was required, and ue are 
acquainted with the names of variniis uppri cloaks, but are almo.st entirely in 
the dark as to their chaiacteri-tic ,|i.'ipc. Those most frequently mentioned are 
the lacerna, the Lama, and the Paniula. to uhieli we ra.ay adil the Sgnthcsi.t, 
the .Iholla, and the Endruml.-. The Lacn-na and the Laciia were jiropeily 
thrown over the Toga for warmth, but under the empire seem to have been 
often a<lopted .-.s a substitute for it, and nere then made of the fittest materials, 
and dyed of the most showy colours the PaLinda is generally believed to have 
resembled what is now called a poncho, that is, to have been a thick blanket 
with a hole rut in the centre, through which the head was inserted. The statue 
represented above, and ni.arked (2) is supposed to be dressed in a Pueiitda, but 
this is a mere conjecture. The .S;//7th<:sis was a loose e.asy robe worn at table 
instead of the more unu icldy Toga, and seems to Imve been the jirototype of 
the modern domino, since every one appe.trcd with it in public during the 
Saturnalia, but at no other season ; of the Aholla we can say almost nothing, 
except that .Tuvcnal .speaks of it as the dress of the Stoics : (S. HI. 115. comp. 
IV. 76 ;) the Endromis was a cloth urapped round the body by athletes after 
violent exertion, in order to guard against a chill. 

Official Dressex. — These have been for the most part already noticed in 

t Non S.V. Cnhtnika. p 307, ed Ger). Quintil. I O XI iii. Cic. ad Aft. II 3. VaL 
Max VI li. 7. Suet Octav. S'. Plin. II N. VIII. 4S .77 Diaest XXXIV. it 2.7 
“ It cofui in CREPiDAs GBAIORPM Uidere gehtit. Pers S I. 127. See also Liv. XXIX. 19a 
find Sxiet Tiber. 13 

® The laena, or, at all events, a robe called Laen't^ was worn by the Flaminei, when 
offering sacriace (Cic. Bmt. 14. Serv. ad Virg. JEn. IV. 2H2, 
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connection with the different offices to which tiiey belonged. The most common 
of these was the Tu(ja Praetexta, a Toga with a purple bonier, worn bv Dicta- 
tors, Consuls, Praetors, Cunde Aediles, the higher orders of Priests, bv all free- 
born youths until they assumed the Toga Virilis, aiid by giils until they were 
mariied, or had, at least, attained to mature years. The Trahea was an upper 
garment with b)-oad purple stripes, which is said to have been the dress of tho 
kings, and was subsequently assumed by the Eguites in their solemn processions, 
and perliaps by the Augurs. The Toga Picta, an embroidered robe, was the 
garb in which tlie statue of Jupiter Capitolinus was an-aved, and was worn by 
generals when they triumplied, along witii tlie Tunica Pahnata. The 
Emperors, on state occasions, appeared in a Toga, all purple, and some have 
supposed that this belonged to the Censors umler the republic. Of the Tunica 
Laticlavia, and the Tuidca Angiibiiclucia nc have already said enough when 
describing the Insignia of Senators, and of the Ordo Equester (pp. 1(L>. •169). 
The meaning of the phrase Mutare Vestem has been already c.xplaincd, p. 1(12. 

Hair, Bull'd, &c. — In the earlier ages the Romans wore long flowing hair and 
beards. Hence when Juvenal wishes to indicate that tiie master of a fe.ast Avas 
drinking wine of great age, ho says— /p.se c.u-iLL.vro dijf’u.ium Co.vsl'i.e 
jiotat — while Tibullus and Ovid speak of tlieii countrymen in the olden time as 
Intonsi ai'i. Varro and Pliny infjrm us that hair-dressers ( Tonsorer) came from 
Sicily in B.C. 300, (antca inloiibi fiiere,) and that the younger Scipio Africanus 
was the first person of note who shaved everyday (iao/i quotidic instUuit.) 
This operation was performed in two different modes. They either shaved off 
the beard smooth (londcrc strictiin) with a razor, (nofacula — Culler,) or 
nieicly clipped it short through a comb (toiidere per pcclinem) with scissors 
(rla’icia.) The custom of vrearing beards was revived under the empire, by 
Hadrian, wdio is frequently represented on coins and other monuments Darhutus. 
The barber’s-shop ( Tonstrina) seems, from a very early period, to have been a 
favourite lounging-plaoe, as we gather from Plautus, who enumerates all the 
app.iratus employed, knife or razor ( Culler) for the beard and nails, scissors, 
{Axicia,) comb, (Pecten,) Tweezers (I'olscllac) for plucking out stray hairs, 
curling tongs, (Calamistrum,) mirror, (Speculum,) towel, (Linteum,) and 
dressing-gown (Ini-uliicre iniicere vestem ne inquinet.)' 

Ornaments. — The only personal oraaments woin by men were rings, (Annuli,) 
and these were originally made of iron and carried for use, in sealing letters and 
other documents, (Obsignarc,) i other than for decoration. On the right of wear- 
ing a golden ring during the republic wc have already spoken fully (p. 1U9). 
Under the empire all restrictions seem to have been removed, and it was 
not uncommon to wear a ring on every finger, or several on the same finger, 
while some persons, like Crisjiinus in luvenal, varied them according to the 
season of the year, 

Ventilvt ac-tivnm di<iiti.- -udantibus niirum 

isce suflerrc queat maioiia poudera gemmae, 

and kept those not in use, in cases called Dartgliotliecae.- 

Drra.* of Women.. — Although «e must conclude from two well-known pas- 
sages in Plautus, (Aid. III. v. 34 — 47. Epid. II. ii. 39 — 50 ) that eicn at the 

1 luv. S. V 30 Tibull II. i 34. Ovid. Fast II 30. Liv. V. 41. Plin II N VII. .W. 
V«rr<» R R. II 11. .Aul Gell HI 4 Plaut Capt II ii 16 limpid. 11. ii 13. Abin. II. ii 
Curcul. IV. iv. 21. Martial. Ill 74. VIII 47 IX 28 
1 Pliny gives numerous details with regard to the history of Rings XXXVII. 1. Coropk 
lay. 8. I. 28. XL 4a Martial XL 37. 69. XIV. 123 Quintil. I. 0. XI. 3. 
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early epoch to which that dramatist belongs, Komaii ladies employed a great 
variety of stuffs in adorning their persons, and that their wardrobes exhibited 
many different fashions, yet the garments themselves were few in number, and 
their general character always the same. The dress of a matron consisted of 
three parts — 

1. Tlie Tunica iuttrior s. iiilima, or, as it was termed at a later period, 
Interula, a short shift fitting close to the body, over which was placed a belt, 
called .Vamillarc or Stropliium, to give support to the bosom. ' 

2. The Siola, a loose tunic, to tlic bottom of which a border or flounce, called 
Tnstila, was sewed, tlie whole reaching down so low as to conceal tlie ancles 
and part of the feet — Qnaeque lerjis incdios Inslita longa pedes (Ovid. A.A. I. 
32.) The Stola, witli the Instita attached, was the characteristic dress of the 
Roman matron. Hence when Horace wishes to indicate matrons as a class, 
he styles tliem — itlas = Quarurn suisuta tulos teejil Instita veste ; (S. I. ii 29 ;) 
and Martial (I. 36.) employs the phrase Stolatum pudorem. Tlie Stola waa 
gathered and confined at the waist by a girdle, (Zona — Cingulum — Cinctus,') 
and frequently ornamented at tlio throat by a coloured border called Patagium. 

3. The Palla, a shawl so large as to envelope the whole figure, thrown over 
the Stola when a lady went abroad — Ad talos Stola demissa et circumdata 
Palla (Hor. S. I. ii. 99.) * 

In the cut marked (8) in p. o’ >7, taken from a statue of the Empress Livia, 
found at Pompeii, we see distinctly the Tunica Interior, the Stola, and the 
Palla. Here it will be observed that the inner Tunic has sleeves, while the 
Stola is fastened over the shoulders by simple straps ; but this was not the case 
universally, for several ancient monuments show the inner Tunic without, and 
the Stola with, sleeves. 

Just as men occasionally wore a Lacenia or a Lac-na over the Toga, so 
women occasionally threw a .second cloak over the Po/fu. This, in tlie most 
ancient tiine.s, was called fiVctHi'am. l.i\y .ami ()\id, when describing some- 
thing of the same kind, use the geuer.al tcini=, Aiuiculum and ^Imictiis.^ 
Pcrojrinae, Libertiuae, and all woiiieu of duuhtfid reputation, instead of 
wearing the Stola and Palla, were atiiicil in a shorter Tunic, without the 
Instita, and in a Toga, the latter usually of a dark colour. ^ The word Palla 
is applied to the robe of tragic actors and of musicians ; but we know not whether 
this was identical in form with the Palla of women. * 

Head Dress, — Great pains were bestowed upon plaiting and arranging the 
hair, as may be seen fioin the numerous representations upon ancient coins .and 
statues; the aid of hair dressers (Cinifloucs — Cincrarii) and curling tongs 
(Co/ami.stra) w.as called in, various unguents aud dyes were applied, and the 
gre<at object of ambition under the empire being yellow hair, wigs of this colour 
(Galenis Jlavus) were substituted for the natural locks. ® Coverings of differ- 
ent kinds for the head were .also common, such .as nets, (Reticula,) veils, [Ricae 
s. Riculae,) as well as caps .and turbans of various shapes (Mdrae, Calan- 
ticae, &c.) 

Ornaments, — These consisted of necklaces, (Monilia,) bracelets or arm- 


1 Aul. Cell. VI 10 X. 1.7. .tpulci Florid. II 0 { I. Met VIII 159. Catull. LXIV. 65. 
Martial. XIV. fi6 Non s-.v. Sirojium, p. :>68ed. GerJ. 

3 Comp. Senec. Troad. I 91 On the manner in which the Palla was adjusted, see Aptilei 

Met. XI. j ’ y 

a Varro L L. V. § 131 LIt XXVII. 4. Ovid Met. XIV. 262. 

4 Hor. S. I. it. ami Schol. Cruq cn the passage. Tibull. IV. x. 3. 

6 Hor. A.P 278. Auct. ad Herenn IV. 47 

« Ovid. A.A III. 163. Ibt. S. VI. 120. Martial. V. 63. XII. 23. 
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lets, (Armillae,') ■) cliaiiis, {Catellae,) made of gold and 

decorated with ■ ■ ■ ■ Unioncs^ and precious stones of every 

description, nliich were kept in jewel boxes {Arcuhw.) The toilet furniture 
{Miitidiis mnlkbris) consisted of mirrors made of polished metal, (Specula, y 
perfume bottles, (!?(<« miguentaria,) combs, {Peclines,) and a countless 
variety of cosmetics, (Mcilicamina faciei,) among wliich rouge (Purpurissiirri) 
and white paint ( Cernasa) were not forgotten.' 

7Iatri'iaU of Drcii.). — All the garmentsof both sexes, although differing widely 
in texture and qualit}', according to the seasons of the year and the circumstances of 
the wearer, were for many centuries made of wool exclusively, and although vari- 
ous new fabrics, composed of silk, cotton, and flax, were introduced towards the 
close of the re]iublic and under tlie empire, they were never adopted by any 
large portion of the community. The wool was not dyed but was allowed to 
retain its natural colour, white, (alba,) under ordinary circumstances, and black 
( pulla) for those n ho wore in moiiming, and who, when dressed in their dark 
apparel, were said to be PuUali or Atrali. The various articles of dress, when 
cleansed, were not simply rvashed, but were elaborately scoured with sulphur and 
other purifying substances, by a class of persons called Fulloiics. Those who 
were impctiched of any offence against the State, frequently endeavoured to 
excite public sympathy, by appearing abroad Sordiduti, i.e. with Vestes Sor- 
didae, typifying by tiie neglect of their personal appearance the mental depres- 
-siun nmlcr which they were labouring. The term opposed to Sordidati is 
Candidali, which has been alretidy explained, p. "dll. 

The Roman conquests in the Hast led to tlie importation of silk, (Sericum,) 
but the cost of the raw matciial was so groat, that thin gauzes (Coae 
I'cstes) were chiefly employed, or cloths in which the woof was of silk 
(Trama cx Serico) and the warp of flax, (Stamiue lineo,) these stuff's being 
termed Vestes sttbsericae, in contradistinction to the Vestes holosericae, 
composed entirely of silk. Dresses of such materials were at first almost 
confined to women, and so unbecoming was it considered for a man to appear 
in them, that during the reign of Tiberius, the Senate passed a decree — A’e 
Vestis Se?'ica viros foedaret (Tacit. .\nn. II. 33.) Although this regulation 
may h.ave soon been disregarded or ev.aded, it is evident that while silk was 
worth its weight in gold, its use must have been very limited. ^ Cotton also, 
although not unknown, was rare ; but it .appears very strange and unaccountable 
that flax, although cultivated in Italy, and u.sed for many domestic purposes, 
was never employed generally, until a late epoch, for articles of dress, insomuch 
that the priests of Isis were .at once marked out to the eye as a liistinct class by 
the circumstance of their being robed in linen (Uniijcra tia ba ) 

It is gcner.ally assumed that the words Byssus, Curlasus, Liiinm, Sindon, 
S’ipparus s. Supparum, signify different kinds of flax and of linen cloth ; that 
Bomhjx, ikstes Bomhjcinae, Coae T'tstc.s, Sericum, Sericae i^cstes, all indicate 
silk; .and that Gossipium and Xylinvm (sc. linutii) mean cotton. But on 
examining carefully the p.ass.ages in ancient authors where these words occur, it 
will be found that much obscurity and confusion prev.ail ; that the terms usually 

1 Plant Mostell I in 91. seqq 0>id Medic fac passim. A. A III. 197. Cic Orat 23. 
luT S VI 481. It is doubtful whether the Pensrfh^ mentioned in Horace was an article of 
dress or an ornament worn round the ancle ( Hor Epp. I. xvii .5G.) The nso.st complete 
account of all matters connected with the toilet of a Roman lady under the empire is to be 
found in the work of Bokttiqer entitled Sninmt. 

SPlin. II N. VI. 17. Senea do Ben. VII. 9 Dion Cass. XT. 11 1 -21 T.U. Suet Calig. 
b2. Lamprid. Ale.\. Sev 40 Eliigab '^6. Vopisc. Aurelian. 45 Tacit. 10. Isidor. XIX. xxik 
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translated Silk and Silken mnst in many cases refer to muslins or otiicr delicate 
mannfoctures of cotton, ivhicli, like silk, were brought from tlicjar East, and 
that although nothing is more certain than that, in ordinary language, Linum, 
with its derivatives, Lineus, Lintens, Linteo, and Litdearius, all refer to flax, 
yet we shall find Linum and /JywKS both used to denote cotton, while Sin Jon is 
sometimes linen, sometimes muslin or calico. * 

Spinning nnti Wcnving, — Xot Only weic woollen stuffs employed exclu- 
sively for many centuries, lint in the earlier ages the cloth was all home-made. 
Spinning and IVeaving were eonsidered honourable in themselves, and 
formed the chief occupation of females in every rank. The family loom long 
stood in the Atrium, the public apartment of the man.sion, and here the mistress 
of the house sat and toiled, sunomuled by her female slaves. 

A quantity of wool ivas weighed out to each handmaid, (hence Pensum sig- 
nifies a task,^ which she was required fii-st to card, (carperc — carpere herile 
pensum,') and then to spin into yarn. The latter operation was performed by 
means of a distaff (Cofns) and spindle, (Fusiis,) the method practised in this 
country' at no very remote epoch, and still almost universal in southern Italy. 
A most graphic and charming description of the process will bo found in Catullus, 
where he represents the Fates plying their task at the nuptials of Pcleus and 
Thetis (LXIV. 312-320.) The different parts of the Loom and of the Web are 
in like manner enumerated by Ovid when describing the struggle of Arachno 
with Minerva, and are frequently alluded to in the classics. * The frame of the 
Loom, which was generally placed vertically, and not horizontally, was called 
lugurn, the web was Tela, the loops, which are now called Heddles, were the 
Lida, the warp or longitudinal thre.ads of the web Stamen, the woof or cross 
threads Trnma or Sublemen, the reed by which the threads of the warp were 
kept separate, so as to afford a passage for the shuttle, was Arundo, the shuttle 
itself was Putdint, the lay hy which the threads of the woof are driven home 
was Pecten (Ilia cluim tadio .vr.tNTits perenrrere tei.as = EruJit el varum 
I’EtTINi: DENSET oi’fs. 0\id. Fa.«t III. 819 ) 

IT. Writing .Mateiii.\i.s, Ih.ioic.s, LiiiiiAiiirs, &.c. 

Wc may pass over very briefly tho.-e substances which were resorted to from 
the most remote epochs for recording and prc.serving public acts and national 
documents of every dcscriiition, and on which the characters were cut and not 
inscribed. Such were slabs of stone, (incisa nolis murmora pnhlicis, Ilor. C. 
IV. viii. 13.) — plates of copper or bioiize, {leges Dcccnu-iralc.s ... in aet 
incisas puhlice proposuerunt, Liv, III. 57.) which were enqiloyed almost exclu- 
sively, down to a very late period, for registering the ordinances of the People 
and the decrees of the Senate — sheets of Ic.ad, the pltimlca volmnina cf Pliny 
(H.N. XIII. 11.) — and slabs of wood (oppida moliri, leges incidcre ligno, Hor. 
A.P. 399.) ® Xor can we enter into .any examination of the use of palm leaves, 
{in palmarum folds primo scriptitalum, Plin. 1. c.) nor of the bark of trees, 
{liber,) still manufactured for such pui-poses in the East ; nor of the prepared 
linen of which the ancient I.intei libri, referred to by Livy (IV. 7. 13. 20.) 

1 On these and all topics connected with the textile fabrics of the ancients, see the mas- 
terly treatise of Yatks, entitled Textnuum AnUquorum, a work which, to the regret of 
-crery scho'ar, has not yet been completed. 

* Ovid. Met. VI. 54. comp. Fast. Ill 816—8-0. 

8 In Auius Gellius (II. 12 ) we read — In legibut Solonit iUis antiguisnmis, quae A tkenit 
^KiBos iiG.xBis (alii leg. assenbut) inctsae sunt, &c. 
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must, as their name implies, have been composed. TVe confine ourselves to the 
consideration of the materials which were in ordinary use after the Romans had 
become a literary people, and when writings of all descriptions were multiplied 
to an extent altogether unknown in the earlier ages. 

These materials may be divided into two classes, according as the WTiting was 
intended for permanent preservation, or consisted of notes made for a temporary 
purpose only. In the former case, the materials employed were eitlier Paper 
(Charta) or Parchment, (^Membrana,) in the latter, tliin pieces of board coated 
with wax ( Tabulae ceratae.') 

1. Paper, termed Charta, was made from the reedy plant called Papyrus, 
the Cyperus Papyrus of modern botanists, which grew in great abundance amid 
the stagnant waters left by the inundations of the Nile. Paper from the 
Papyrus was used in Egypt at a period far beyond the records of authentic 
history, for fragments of it covered with writing are found attached to the oldest 
mummies. It was imported into Rome from Alexandria in large quantities 
towards the close of the republic and under the empire, and manufactories 
(Officinae) existed in the metropolis for the purpose of making it up into dif- 
ferent forms. Eight varieties were known during the early part of the first 
centiuy; the best quality was Charta Aurjusla, the second Liriana, the third 
Hieratica, this in ancient times having been the epithet applied to the best ; the 
lowest was called Emporcticn, ami was used for tying up parcels only. In 
consequence of certain improvements introduced by the emperor Claudius, the 
Charta Claudia oveiitiially took precedence even of the Augusta. Tlie mode 
in whicli the Papyrus was manufactured into paper has been minutely described 
by Pliny, who is our great authority upon this topic, (H.N. XIII. 11. 12.) but he 
is more tlian usually obscure and confused in his phraseology when describing 
the process. IV'e gather, however, from his words, that the stem of the Papyrus 
was cut into lengths, and that the inner substance was separated into very thin 
strips or slices (philyrae) by a sharp pointed instrument (acus.) Two of these 
philyrae were placed one above the other, the direction of the fibres in the one 
being at right angles to the fibres of the other, and glued together to form the 
thickness of the paper ; several of these strips were then placed side by side and 
glued together to form a strip of the proper breadth, which was now termed 
Scheda, or Pagina, or Plagula, the breadth varying in the different qualities, 
that of the Augusta being 1.3 Digiti, (p. 462,) that of the Hieratica 11. Again, 
several Schedae or Plagulae were glued together to form a full sized sheet 
called Scapus, the number of Plagulae so united never exceeding twenty. The 
Claudia was thicker than any of the other kinds, being composed of three 
philyrae placed above each other ; in breadth, too, it exceeded even the Augusta, 
being a foot wide, (pedalis,) and the particular variety called Macrocolum 
or Macrocollum * was a foot and .a-half wide (cubitalis.^ 

2. Parchment or Vellum, termed Pergamena (.sc. membrana') because the 
invention of it was ascribed to one of the early kings of Pergamns, was also 
extensively used, but being much more costly than Charta made of the 
Papyrus, was employed for those documents only which were regarded as of 
great importance and value. 

Pens and Ink . — The pen for writing upon paper or parchment was made of a 
reed, and hence is termed Arundo s. Calamus s. Fistula, and w.as formed into the 
proper shape by a penknife — the Scalprum librarium. Ink, termed Atraynen- 

1 The term Mncrocollumt applied to paper of large size, was known to Cicero, see Epp a<L 
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turn, was generally composed of lamp-black (obtained by burning pitch or rosin) 
mixed with gnm water or some other glutinous liquid. Sepia also, the dark 
fluid contained in the bag of the cuttle fish, was used as a substitute for Atra- 

Sincethe common Atramentam contained no mordant, it did not necessarily 
make an indelible mark upon parchment, but might be easily obliterated by 
the application of a wet sponge; if, however, inconsequence of the skin not 
being properly dressed, or from some other cause, the black marks could not be 
removed in this manner, the stirfiicc of the inemhrana might be rendered avail- 
able for the reception of fresh writing by scraping it widi piimira-stone or any 
similar substance, and hence second-hand parchment renovated in this manner 
was called Palimpsestus. ^ 

Writing was confined to one side of the Charta or Mernbrana, except when 
an author was hard pressed for room, or when old MSS. were given to boys in 
order that they might copy out their exercises on the back. Such mating was 
distinguished by the epithet Opisthographus. * 

3. Tabula properly signifies a hoard, and the commonest of^ all writing 
materials were small thin boards ( Tabcllae) covered with a coating of wax, 
(Cera rasis infusa tabellis,) the characters being formed by an iron pencil 
termed SsMu^or GrapUum, which %vas ground to a sharp point at one end for 
scratching the wax, ancTflattened at the other for smoothing tlie surface when 
it was desired to obliterate what had been inscribed — hence the phrase T ertere 
Stilum signifies To make an erasure. When several of these Tahellae vrere 
united together, they formed books, which were termed CodicM s. CodwiUi; 
(Pluriurn Tabularum conlextus ;) when these were of small dimensions, they 
were called Pugillares, and according as they consisted of two, three, or more 
leaves, were distinguished as Diptgclii, TripUjehi, Triplices, Quinenphees, &c. 
Instead of common deal, the precious Citrus wood was sometimes employed for 
Pugillares, and they were frequently decorated with costly ornaments * 

.tltliough the words Tabulae, Tahellae, Codices, Codicilli, properly refer to 
tablets covered witli wax, tliey are constantly employed in a general sense to 
denote written documents of any description, whatever might be the material 
employed. Thus Tabulae Testamenti is the received phrase for a Will, although 
such a deed would doubtless be generally engrossed on paper or parchment, and 
Horace designates tlie first page of a Will as Prima cera (S. II. V. 53.) 
But Pugillares might be made of parchment or of ivory; and thus one 
of the Epigrams of Martial (XIV. 7.) bears as its Lemma Pugillares Mem- 
brane!, and another (XIV. 5.) Pugillares Ehorei, while in an inscription 
(Orelli Xo. 3838) we read of Pugillares membranaceos cum operculis cboreis. 

Liber. — Observe that Liber signifies properly the inner bark of a tree, espe- 
cially of the Tilia or Linden-tree, and that Philyrae are the thin layers or 
membr.anes of which the Liber is composed. This substance having been pre- 
pared in early ages for writing, just as the Philyrae of the Papyrus were in 
Egypt, the word Liber, in process of time, was employed like Tabulae, to denote 
a book or document of any description without reference to the material — Lib- 
RORUAt appellalione continenlur omnia rolumina, sive in charta, sine in mem- 

1 Pera. S. Ill II seqq Cic ad Alt VI. 8. Suet. VitelL 2. Tacit. Ann. V. 8. Vitruv. 
VII. 10 Plin H.N XXXV C. XXXVII 7. 

1 Cic. ad Fam. VII. 18. Catull. XXII. 14 

* luv. 8 I. 5. Mftrtial. IV 86 Plin. Epp. III. 5. Digest XXXVIL xi. 4 
4 Ovid, A. A. I 4^ Hor. Six. 72. Cic. in Verr. IV. 41. Senec, de brev. 

Mar tini. XIV. 3. Senec. Ep CVIIL Auson. Epigr. 146. Verj small were callea 

Viielliani, MartiaL XIV. 8. 9. 
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brana sint, sive in qnavis alia materia. Sed et si in Philyra. ai;i Tilia, tit 
nonnulli conjiciunt, aut in aliquo corio, idem erit dicendum. Ulpian. Digest. 
XXXII. 52. 

Letters. — Letters were generally written upon waxed tablets, but also upon 
paper and pai'cbment. ^ When Chrysalus in the Bacehides of Plautus tells 
Pistoclerus to fetch her all things necessary for writing a letter, she names 

Stilum, Ceram, et Tabellas, et Linum. — IV. iv. 64. 

The Cera mentioned here is for sealing the string (Limim') with which the 
tablets were tied together ; and when the wax was thus applied, it was stamped 
with the impression of a signet-ring, this operation being termed Obsignare. 
Thus, in the scene abore quoted, .after the letter is finished, the writer exclaims, 

Cedo tu Ceram ao Linum aetutum, age Obliga, Obsigxi, cito. 


Hence, when a letter was opened, the first operation was to destroy the seal — 
Resignare — the next to cut the string — Linum incidere (Cic. in Cat. III. 6.) 
Instead of wax, a sort of clay, or perhaps gypsum, called Cretzda, was in com- 
mon use (Cic. in Verr. IV. 9.) 

Transmission of Letters — Since the Roman government had no post-office 
establishment, persons of small me.ans were obliged to t.ake advantage of any 
opportunity which might occur for transmitting their letters, while the rich and 
the Societates of Publicani kept regular couriers, called Tabellarii, for the 
purpose. ^ 

Book-Binding, I.ibrariea, See . — When a work wits completed, the different 
strips of paper or parchment on which it was written were glued to each other 
in regular order, so as to form one long sheet. To the lower extremity a 
cylindrical piece of wood was attached, round which the whole was rolled, and 
thus a Volumen was formed. The two circular ends of the wooden cylinder, 
the only portions of it visible when the MS. was rolled np, were termed Umbilici, 
and hence the word Umbilicus was used to denote the cylinder itself, which gave 
rise to the phrase Ad ttmbilicum adducere, signifying to bring to a conclusion. 
The two Umbilici were sometims decorated with colours, (hence, picti umbilici,) 
and sometimes two knobs, called Cornua, were attached to them. The rough 
outside edges of the roll, named Frontes, were cut even and smoothed with 
pumice stone, (geminae poliantur pumice Frontes,) the back of the roll was 
rubbed over with oil of cedar, {oleum ex Cedro, Vitruv. 11. 9,) which was 
believed to possess the property of preserving it from the attacks of moths and 
other insects {Tineae — Blattae.) An outside wrapper (the i/ttiI/Ss of the 
Greeks) dyed of some bright colour, yellow or purple, {Lntea sed niveum 
involvat membrana libellum — Nec te purpureo relent vaccinia fuco,) was then 
fitted on, and secured by red strings {lora rubra.) Fintilly, the title {Index — 
Titulus — was written in scarlet letters {Titulus notetur minio— Index 
rubeat cocco) on thin parchment, (membranuln,) and attached to one of the 
Umbilici or of the Cornua. Reference will be found at the bottom of the page 
to the different passages in ancient writers from which the above account has 
been pieced together.’ 


1 Cic. adFam. VII. 18. ad a.F II 15 Martial. XIV. !1. Digest. XXXIII ix 3 
a Cic. in Verr. Ill 79. ad Fam. XU li XIV. 22. Philipp. II. .il. 

3 Catull. I. 1. XXII Tibuil. IIL i lU Orid. Trial. I. 1 5 III i. 13 E.P IV liii. 7. Hor 
A.P. 331. Epp I. X.X. 2 Martial. I 07. 118 III 2. IV 91. V. 6 . VL 13. VIIL 61. 72. E.«a XL 
1. lOT* Cic. ad Att. IV. 4 5. 8. Lucian, ad vers, indoct. 16. 
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When books were collected in Libraries, they were deposited in presses or 
shelves termed .drnmri'a s. Foruli s. Loculamenta, or figuratively, Aiili, and 
when earned about from place to place were packed in boxes called Sermia or 
Capsae} The material most esteemed for the construction of such repositories 
■was the wood of the cj'press tree, which was believed to be more durable than 
any other, and to possess antiseptic properties — hence the exclamation of Horace, 
(A. P. 331.) 

Speramu5 cumjhia fingi 

Posse linenda ceJro, et Icvi servanda cupresso. 

Lihrarii is the general term for that class of slaves who were in any way 
connected with the book or writing department in an establishment. Hence 
this name is given to the Transcribers who made copies of works for their 
master’s use or for sale, to Secretaries of every description, {Lihrarii ah episto- 
Us — ad manum — a ma?ni—n studiis^) as well as to those ddmestics uho took 
.charge of the apartment in which the books were kept {Servi a bibliotheca .^ ) 
Lihrarius is used also to denote a bookseller., for these persons, wlien in a 
•Bmall way of business, would copy out with their own hands the works which 
they retailed. The names of the books wliicli they liad in stock were affixed to 
posts or pillars {Pilae — Cohmnae) in front oftheir shops, (7a^er«ae Lihrariae^) 
and hence Horace when he declares tliat he had no wish that his writings should 
be hawked about, uses the expression (S. L iv. 71) — Nulla Taherna meos 
haheai neque Pita libcUos — and again, in allusion to the same practice (A.P, 
872) — mediocribus esse poetls ^ Non hominesy non diy non concessei'c Colum* 
nae. The Argiletum and the Viens Sandalius seem to have been the chief 
quarters of booksellers under the empire, and the fame of the Sosii under 
Augustus, of Porus under Xero, and of Tnjphon under Pomitian, has been 
preserved by Horace, Seneca, .Martial, and Quintilian.^ 

V. Hoi'S i:.s. 

The arrangement of a Roman dwclling-lionsc {Domn.s — Aedcs privniae) has 
proved a source of much embaria«‘imcnt to scliolars, and although strong light 
has been thrown upon the various subject'^ of discussion bv tlio extensive exca- 
vations at Herculaneum and Pompeii, many points are still doubtful, and ample 
room is still left for oontroversy, M’c shall mention in succession the constituent 
parts which usually made up the town mansion of a man of fortune, during the 
first century of tlie empire, and endeavour to determine tlieir relative position in 
the plan (A) placed at tlie end of the volume, wliich represents the ground 
plan of one of the largest houses at Pompeii, that which is usually distinguished 
as the House of Pansa, It must be home in mind that many of the rooms 
there represented were altogether dispensed with in dwellings occupied by 
persons of small means, while, on the other hand, the most sumptuous edifice in 
a small provincial town such as Pompeii was, could not vie either in the number 

1 Vitruy. vn Praef Plin Epp II. 17. Senec. de Tranquitl 9 luv. S. III. 219. Martial. 

I 118 VII 17. Vopisc. Tacit. 8 

2 On booksellers, who were frequently designated by the Greek term Bibliopolaf, and their 

shops, see Au!. Cell, n 3 V 4 XIIL .30 XVlIl -t See also Cic. de Legi?. III. 20 Philipp, 
vrrr ^PP- I- XX 2. A.P. 345. Senec. dc lien. VII. 6 Martial. I 119. II. 8 IV. 71, 72. 

\III 3 * ^ ^ Praef. On the price of popular new publications, see Martial. I. 67. 118. 

3 On the subject of this section consult Mazois, J.e PaJant de Scwirm au Description d'ttne 

P^ris. 1822 ; and the great work of the same author on Pompeii. These, 
first Excursus to the second scene of Bfckrr’s Gallus, contain all the 
uiatenwf requisite for the student who may wish to investigate this difficult subject. 
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or the scale of its apartments with the palaces of tlie metropolis. The two 
sources from which we derive the gieatest amount of direct information, are the 
sixth book of Vitruvius, and two letters of the younger Pliny (II. 17. V. 6.) 
Tlie former, however, contains chiefly architectural precepts for the construction 
of a house, the different portions of whichj in so far as their uses and juxta 
position were concerned, were familiar to his readers, while in the latter, two 
Villas are described which, it would ajjpeai-, differed maferially from ordinary 
town houses.* 

Insula. — IVe must begin by explaining this term, which bears two distinct 
significations. It originally denoted a mass of building, consisting of one or of 
several houses, surrounded on all sides by streets or lanes, and thus completely 
detached from other buildings. Even when an Insula contained onlv one regu- 
lar mansion, there were frequently shops in different parts of the ground story, 
as is common in Komau and Xcapolitan p.alaccs in modern times. Such a mass 
of building was frequently raised to the height of several stories, and laid out in 
lodging-houses for the accommodation of single individuals, or of small families 
belonging to the middle or lower cl.asscs, these individuals and families living 
completely apart, but still under the s.amc roof, as takes place in the Flats of a 
Scotch Land, or the Etages of a French Hotel. Hence Insida is employed to. 
denote a single lodging-house, or set of ajtartmcnts, and the person employed 
by the proprietor to exercise a general supciintcndcnce over the whole of the 
separate Insulae, which were included in the large Insula, was named Insu- 
larins, his duties being probably tmalogous to those of a Concierge in French 
establishments of a similar nature. The mass of building represented in the 
plan (A) at the cud of the volume is an Insida in the first sense, containing not 
only the mansion, called the House of Pansa, but also a number of shops 
marked (x), and four small lodgings marked (a), none of which had any com- 
munication with the House of Pansji, and would thus be termed Insulae in the.- 
second sense.' 

Vesiibnlnm. Area. — The door of the house was frequently thrown back to 
a considerable distance from the street, and an open space was left in front, 
which was sometimes planted with trees, and was large enough to admit of a 
portico on each side, ornamented with triumphal chariots, statues, and other 
works of art. The open space wtis termed Area, and this, together with the 
colonnades, seats, &c., constituted the Vestibulum, which, it must be under- 
stood, was altogether on the exterior of the mansion. The houses in Pompeii 
have no Vestibulum, but open upon the street, as in the case of that represented 
in (A.) 

ttsiium. Innun, were the n.amcs given to the principal entr.ance, the door by 
which it was closed being usually folding, as indicated by the plural words 
Valvae and Fores, the latter, however, is used also in the singular Foris. The 
door was generally left open during the day, but a Porter — luuilor — Ostiarius — 
kept watch in a sm.all lodge or box, (Celia ostiarii,) observing all who pa.^sed in 
and out. 

Vrathrmni. — A passage or small entrance hull leading from the outer door 
to the interior of the house. 

Airiiim. — This, for a long period, was the most important apartment in a 
Roman house. It was generally more .spacious than auy other, and existed in 
some sh,ape in every mansion, great or small, from the earliest down to the 

1 Vilruv. I. 6. II. 8. Paul. Diac. s.v. Jntulae p. ill. Cic. pro Coel. 7. ad Att. XIV. 9. XV. 

1.. 'iacit Ann. XV. 53. Suet. Ner. 38. Senec. de ira. IIL 35. 
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latest times. It was always placed opposite to the principal entrance, and was, 
in the great majority of cases, lighted by an aperture in the centre of the ceil- 
ing, open to the sky, which was called Impluvium, because the surrounding roof 
sloped towards it so as to conduct the rain down into a reservoir called Com- 
pluvitim, formed in the pavement below for its reception. The Atrium was ori- 
ginally the public room, open to ail members of the family, to friends, and to 
visitors. In the middle was placed the fire-place of the house, (Focus,) where 
.all culinary operations W'cre conducted, the smoke escaping through the Implu- 
vium above ; beside the Focus a small altar was erected, upon which were placed 
the ofierings to the domestic Gods, the Lares and Penates, who occupied niches 
hard by, and the Focus being the spot farthest removed from the exterior of the 
mansion, the space which it occupied was sometimes termed Penetralia or Foci 
Penetrales. In the Atrium stood the marriage conch { Lectus gcnialis) imme- 
.diately opposite to the door, and hence it was sometimes distinguished as Lectus 
■adversus; here, too, all the members of the household .shared the common repast ; 
here stood the looms ; here the mistress plied her labours surrounded by her 
maidens ; here the master received his visitors ; here, w hen a death occurred, the 
. corpse was laid out previous to the funeral, with feet towards the outer door ; and 
here were arranged the waxen images of illustrious ancestors in which the 
Nobiles (p. 91) took such pride. This description must be understood to apply, 
in so far as persons belonging to the higher ranks were concerned, to the primi- 
tive ages only, when the Atrium was the sole public apartment. In process of 
time, separate rooms for cooking, for banqueting, and for carrying on ordinary 
■domestic toils were constructed, a private chapel w as provided for the Gods, and 
in the houses of the great the Atrium was set apart for the reception of clients, 
and of those who sought assistance from, or desired to testify their respect for, 
the lord of the mansion. 

C'nvxniiuin. — As houses became more spacious and the dimensions of the 
Atrium were increased, it became necessary to suppoit the roof with pillars, one 
being placed at each corner of the Impluvium. In process of time a room was 
found to possess many advantages in point of coolness and ventilation in which 
the aperture was made larger than was absolutely required for the admission of 
light, more pillars were in this case required for the support of the beams, and 
a small open court was then formed below the Impluvium, surrounded by a 
tiolounade. An apartment formed upon this pl.an was termed a Cavaedium. 

PeristvIiHHi. — When the size of this court was considerably enlarged, so as 
to leave merely covered cloisters between the pillars of the colonnade and the 
Walls, the court and cloisters were termed Perutplium. 

Houses on a great scale had mi Atrium, a Cavaedium, and a Peristylium, 
all spacious, but occasionally the Atrium was contracted to a mere ante-cham- 
ber, and the Cavaedium became the great reception hall. When this was the 
case, the Atrium was sometimes roofed over completely (^Atrium testiidinatum) 
receiving light from the Cavaedium on one side, and from the outer door on the 
other. 

It is clear that it must have been difficult to determine the exact point at 
ivhich an Atrium passed into a Cavaedium, and a Cavaedium into a Peristy- 
Jium, and it is not surprising that the expressions employed by ancient writers 
jn reference to these matters should be occasionally ambiguous. It is quite 
anoecessaiy to eater upon the details of the controversy maiutaiuetl by tliose upon 
the one hand, who maintain that Atrium and Cavaedium are absolutely syno- 
nymous, or at all events, that the Cavaedium was merely the small court in the 
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centre of the Atrium, and by those who insist that these words always represent 
apartments entirely distinct. It is enough to bear in mind that the Atrium was 
never dispensed with, that neither the Cavaedium nor the Pcristylium were 
essential, and that when we find one only it may be difticult to determine to 
which of the classes it propcily belongs. Then in the house A we have the 
Atrium distinctly marked, but we may hesitate, whether the court behind marked 
9, ought to be regarded as a Cavaedium or a Perlstijlium} 

'■'ablinum. Alac. — The Atrium at its lower end was divided into three 
apartments open in front ; the largest, that in the centre, was the Tahlinum, 
and the two smaller, on each side, were the Alae. Here were deposited the 
genealogical records and archives, and all documents commemorating the exploits 
which had been performed or connected with the high offices which had been 
filled by members of the family. 

Vaaces was the general name for narrow passages leading from one portion 
of the house to another, and of these there was generally one on each side of 
the Tahlinum. 

The Tahlinum with its Alae served to separate the public from the private 
apartments ; and hence when there was both an Atrium and a Cavaedium, 
tire Tahlinum would be placed at the bottom of the Cavaedium. 

Triclinia, dining looms. When there were several of these, they varied in 
size according to the number of guests which they were designed to contain, and 
were built so as to offer dilfcrcnt e.xposnres suited to the different seasons of the 
year. 

Cnbicula s. Doriniioria, bed-rooms. These .also were an-anged so as to 
suit the seasons. Some had an antechamber or dressing-room attached, called 
Procoeton, (v^oxoiTue,) in others, the bed was placed in a recess or alcovs 
termed Zothcca. 

4leci. — This is a general term for Saloons, which might be used as dining- 
rooms, as private sitting rooms for females, or for .any other puipose. They 
received different appellations according to their form and architectural decora- 
tions. Thus an Oecus which was square and ornamented with four pillars, wju- 
named Telrastylos, others were called Corinlldi, Cyziceni, AegypHi, See., 
according to the style in which they were constnicted and fitted up. 

Exrilrne were conversation rooms, (parlours,^ furnished with seats, which 
were frequently placed in semiciicular recesses {Hemicyclia.) 

In many cases the name .alone sufficiently indicates the purpose for which the 
apartment was designed. To this class belong the Bihliotheca, (library,) the 
IHnacotheca, (picture-gallery,) the iaran'um, (chapel, ) the Culina, (kitchen,' 
with its Latrina (scullery) .attached, Pistrinum, (bake-house,) Celia Penu- 
aria, (store-room,) Celia Vinaria, (wine-cellar,) and many others. 

The cut marked B represents one of the numerous attempts to lay down the 
plan of a Roman house according to the dcseriptiou of Vitruvius. Many of the 
arrangements, as here represented, arc, however, very doubtful, and the space 
w hich is marked as a Vestibulum ought to be designated as a Prothyrum, 


I The ptssages chiefly relied upon by those who entertain conflicting opinions with re- 
itsrd to the relation between an W/rtum and a Cnrnritium (or Carumaedimn, as it is some- 
Broes termed.) are— Varro L.L. V. { 161. Vitruv. Vt. 3. seqq. Quintil I. O. XL 2 ? 21. 
Vieg iEu. IL 483. Plin. Epp. IL 17. Hin. H.N XIV. 1. Paul. Diac. s v. Atnum p. 13 
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CHAPTER XV. 


AGRICULTURE.' 


The Romans during the briglitest period of their history were passionately 
devoted to agriculture and tlie pursuits of a rural life. For many centuries war 
and the cultivation of the soil were regarded as the only occupations befitting a 
free-born citizen. Numerous treatises upon farming in general and the various 
branches of the art were itubli.shed from time to time, and of these a few have 
ilescended to us. The most important is that entitled De Re Rustica Libri 
III., by the celebrated M. Terentius Varro, the contemporary of Cicero ; we 
have also a longer and more elaborate, but less original production by M. lunius 
Columella, who probably flourished under the Emperor Chuidius; a compilation 
in the form of a Farmci’s Kalendar by Palladius Rutiliiis Taurus AEmilianus, 
a writer of uncertain date and doubtful authority ; and a collection of shrewd 
maxims on various topics connected with the management of a farm and 
domestic economy by M. Porcius Cato, the Censor. These tour, together with 
a manual, De Arte Vctcrinaria, by a ccrttiiu Vegetius Renatus, have been 
frequently published together under the title Scriptures Rti Rn.sticae ]'ttcres 

I.atiiii. Ill addition, tno books of the Xatiiralis tlistoria of Plin}’, the .WII. 
and XV HI,, are chiefly occuiiied by matters connected with agriculture, and 
Virgil has chosen this tor the theme of the most perlect and clianniiig didactic 
poem ill existeiico. 

DitiMioiis ol'ilir Siibjfcc — RlS }!(islicii, to which .Ir/rlciilturit is frequently 
employed as equivtileiit, may be discussed under two heads' 

I. Agriciiliiira, in the pioper sense of the word, viz., the tillage of the ground. 

II. Paaiio, the management of live stock. 

.Vgain, Asriciiliara, in this its projicr sense, may be subdivided into — 

1. Apricultura, in a more re-tiicted sense; comprehending the art of raising 
the cereal grasses ; leguminous plants ; vegetables cultivated for their fibre, ■ tic i 
as flax ; for their oil, such as poppies ; or for fodder, such as lucerne. 

2. /I rioiotm, arboriculture ; comprelicuding the m.inagement of trees 
in general, but principally fruit trees, and especially the vine and the olive. 

3. Cultus iTortoram, gardening; comprehending the real iiig of flowers, pot 
herbs (okra), and small fruits. 

> The student may consult with profit the well known work. The Ilmhnnit y of the Ammts, 
by .Vilain Dickson, who was minister ot Whittingham, in East Lothian, towards the close of the 
lastcentuiy, and had ^-eat knowledge and experience as a pi actical farmer. I w'ould beg to 
lefer also to tlie alticles AGRlcuLTi-ni, Ol-En, Vixrjl. contiibiited bv me to the Dictionai y of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, eilited by Dr. W S-nith. Tlie Lectures on Roman J/int/auilry, 
piiblislied recently bv Dr. Daubens of Oxford, contain inteiesting matter, and two lively articles 
on this subject w ill be found in vol.s. 87 and t04 of the Quarter'y Review. Many valinlble illustra- 
tions are contained in the various commentaries on tile Georgies, especially in those of Martyn, 
and J. It. Voss. 

4 See Varro It. K. L 2. 
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So also, Pnstio itiaj be subdivided into — 

_ 1. PasUo Agrestis s. Res Pecuaria, comprehending the larger and more 
important domestic animals, such as sheep, oxen, horses, &c. 

2. Paslio Villatica, comprehending the smaller and less important animals, 
siicli as poultry, bees, fisii, &c. 

These are the divisions of the subject which form the groundwork of the 
Georgies: the first book is devoted to agriciUtura in the restricted sense — 

Qyid faciat laetas segetes, quo sidere terram 
Vertere 

The second to the Cultus Arhorum — 

Xnne te, Bacclie, canam, nec non silvestria tecum 
Virgulta ct prolem tarde crescentis ohvae. 

The third to Paslio Agrestis — 

Quae cura bourn, qui cultus habendo. 

Sit pecori. 

The fourth to that particular department of Paslio VUlulica, which seemed to 
afford the greatest scope for poetical ornament, viz., the habits .and treatment 
of bees — 

apibus quanta experientia parcis. 

And in the same book there are a few exquisite lines in which (116-148) 
Virgil excuses himself for not entering at length on the Ciillus Horlorum. 

Following the example of the gre.at poet, we shall make a few remarks on 
each of tlie divisions enumerated above, with the exception of gardening, the 
details belonging to tliat pursuit being somewhat minute and not frequently 
alluded to by the classical writers. 

I. Ageicultdea. 

Divisions of Agriruliura — Varro* treats of agricullura proper under fitur 
great heads. 

1. Cognilio Fuuili, the natur.al situation of the farm, the soil, aud the climate. 

2. Inslrumenla, the persons, animals, and tools requisite for the cultivation 
of the fiirm. 

3. Res quibus area coluntnr, the v.arious operations to be performed, and 
the crops which form the object of these operations. 

4. Tempora, the seasons at which the various operations ought to bo 
performed. 

1. Cognilio Fundi, 

This may be treated of under nine head.s. 

(1.) Forma fundi naliiralis. (2.) Terrae nalura. (3.) Modus agri. 

(4.) he finibus luendis. (5.) Si regio infesla. (6.) Si inverlus cl actclus 
idonei. (7.) Veclurae. (B.) Cullura el nalura fttndorumconfninm. (9.) 
Villa el Slabula. 

(1.) Forma fundi naluralis, the natural aspect and character of the locality.’ 

1 V arro R. R. I. 

2 Vuiro K. li. I. «. 7. Colum. R. R. L 2. 3. 4. 
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(2.) Ttrrae natura^ the quality of the soil. These two heads are indicated 
b/ Virgil in the lines (G. I. 50) — 

At prias ignotum ferro quam scindimus aequor, 

V eutos et varium coeli praedlscere niorem 

Cura sit, ac patrios coitus habitusque locorura 

Et quid quaeque ferat regie, et quid quaeque recuset. 

While in Bk. 11. 177, he enters more at large into the characteristics of different 
soils, and gives rules for distinguisliing tliein, — 

Xunc locus an’orum ingeniis, quae robora cuique, 

Quis color, et quae sit rebus natura ferendis. 

Soils were classified according to their productive powers, their consistency, their 
chief constituents, their colour, and even tlieir taste. Thus we find land spoken 
of as— 1. Pinguis (rich); 2, Macra — leiuna (poor); 3. Putris Soliita 
(free); 4. Spissa — Densa (stiff); 5. Hnmida — Uliginosa (wet, swampy); 
G. Sicca (dry); 7. Argillosa (Clayey); 8. Lapidosa (stony); 9. Glareosa 
(gravelly); 10. Arenosa (sandy); 11. Pidla — Nigra (black); 12. Cretosa 
(white); 13. Ruhvicosa (red); 14. Salsa (salt); 15. Amara (bitter); and 
many others.* 

(3.) Modus agrx^ tlie measurement of land and the considerations which 
regulated the size of a farm. It is sufficient here to state that the land measure 
in common use among the Romans was the higertim^ w’hich was less than two- 
thirds and more than three-fifths of an imperial acre.^ 

(4.) De Jinibus tuendis^ i, e,, fences (^sepes^ septa^ sepimentay The fences 
in ordinary use were — a. Sepinientum naturale^ the quickset hedge ; 6. 
Sepimentum agreste^ the wooden paling ; c. Sepimentum militare^ consisting 
of a ditch (fossa) crowned with a bank (agger) formed of the earth thrown 
out; d. Sepimentum fdhrile^ a stone or brick wall, witli or without cement.^ 
(5.) Si regio luf.'^ta, the state of the surrounding comury in so far as security 
of property was concerned, an inquiry by no means unnecessary, for a district 
might be infested witii robbers or expoc-ed to the predatory incursions of hostile 
tribes.^ 

(6.) Si Invectus et Avectus uhnei^ that is, if there were facilities for purchas- 
ing necessaries and for disposing of the products of the farm — good markets at 
hand for buying and selling.^ 

(7.) Vecturae, the accessibility of the farm ; whether there were practicable 
roads or navigable streams.® 

(8.) Culturu et Natura fiindornm confinium. 

A certain influence was e.xercised upon the value of a farm by the mode of 
cultivation adopted in and the natural character of the lands adjacent.^ 

(9.) Villa et Stahulay the last and one of the most important topics belonging 
to the Cognitio Fundi^ was tiie consideration of the farm buildings, the dwelling- 
house, and offi(.-;s.® 

The general term compreliending the whole of the farm buildings was Villas 
and the 8triictm*e might be discu-sed under three heads — a. Villa Urhana; h. 
Villa Rustica ; c. 1 7//a fructuaria. 

a. Villa Urhana . — This comprehended that portion of the buildings occupied 

» Varro R. R. I. 7. 8. 9. » V.irro R, R. L la 

* Varro R. R. 1. 10. 11. Cato R. R. 3. « Varro R. R. I. 16. 

3 Varro R. R. I, 14. 7 Varro R. R, 1. 16. 

< Varro R B. L 16. » Varro R R 1. 11. 12. 13. Colum. R R L 6. 
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by the proprietor. The extent and the decorations depended' entboly on his 
taste and liis means, and might embrace anything between the simple cottage 
of primitive times md tlie sumptuous palaces of the wealthy in the age of 
Augustus. 

b. Villa Rustica. — This comprehended that portion of the building intended 
for the accommodation of the Familia of slave labourers, and of the domestic 
animals. The apartments essential for the familia were — 1. CuUna, a 
spacious kitchen where the food of the establishment was cooked and eaten ; 2. 
Cellae, sleeping closets for the Servi Soliiti (see p. 127J and rooms for the 
Villicus and the Procurator; 3. Ergastulum, a sort of prison, frequently 
under ground, where the Serri Vincti (see p. 127) were confined when within 
doors. The buildings for the domestic animals were included under the general 
term Stahula, which comprehended Biihilia (byres), Ocilia (sheep huts), 
Eqnilia (stables), Harae (pig styes), and others. 

c. Villa frucluaria. — This comprehended that portion of the buildings in- 
tended for storing or preparing the different products of the farm. Such were 
the Celia Vinaria (wine cellar), Cclla Olearia (oil cellar), Celia Torcularia 
(press room), Granaria (granarie.s), Foenilia (hay lofts), Falearia (chaflF 
houses), besides a number of apartments for objects which required to be kept 
dry, included under the general terms JJorrea and Apothecae. 

If the farm was of considerable extent the buildings were usually arranged 
round two courts (cartes), and in the centre of each of these was a large tank 
(piscina). 

Either within the enclosures of the farm buildings, or immediately adjoining, 
were erected a mill (pi.itrinum), and a bake-house (/«)•« urn) ; the thrashing 
floor (area), to be more particularly described below, was formed, if possible, 
within sight of the windows, and alongside of it was a huge covered shed called 
Nubilarium, capable of containing the whole giain crop. 

2. Instrumenta. 

The instrumenta of a farm were divided into three classes — (1.) Genus 
Vocale. (2.) Genus Semivocale. (3.) Genus Mutum.' 

(1.) Genus Vocale, i. e., the human beings employed. These might be — 

a. Liheri Coloni; b. Mercenarii; c. Servi. 

a. Liberi Coloni, small proprietors who cultivated their own lands with their 
own hands, and with the ait/ of their families. 

b. Mercenarii, free hired labourers. These were but little employed except in 
the great operations of haymaking (foenisicium), the com harvest (messis), and 
the vintage (vindemia), when a number of extra hands were required for a 
limited period. 

The regular work of a large farm was performed almost exclusively by — 

c. Servi, slaves, forming the Familia Rustica. The Familia Rustica was, 
as we have seen above (p. 127), separated into two divisions — 1. Servi Soliiti, 
who were not subjected to any personal restraint, and 2. Servi Vincti, who 
worked in fetters (compede vincti) when abro.ad, and who, when within doors, 
were shut up in a sort of prison called Erga.stulum. 

The slaves on a farm were also divided into gangs, according to the particular 
duties which they were required to perform, and in large establishments the sub- 
division of labour was pushed very far. Thus there were Buhulci (ox driver.-), 
Asinarii (ass drivers), Armentarii (neat herds), Opiliones (shepherds). Cup- 
' Varro K. K 1. 17. 
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rarii (goat herds), Bubulci (swine herds), Vinitores (vine dressers), Operarii 
(ordinary labourers), and very many others. 

When the gangs were large and worked together, each had a Praefectus or 
overseer, and in each farm there was a bailiff or siipei'intendent called h illicus, 
who was himself a slave or a freeman. To him was committed the whole 
charge and general management, and with him a housekeeper called Villica 
was frequently a.ssociated. Besides these, when the transactions were numerous 
and complicated, there was a Procurator, or book-keeper, who kept the accounts 
and took charge of the cash.* 

(2.) Genus Semivocale, i. e., the inferior animals trained to labour. All the 
ordinary work of a farm, such as ploughing, harrowing, carting, and the like, 
for which we employ horses, was, in ancient times, performed by oxen trained 
for the purpose {loves domili), and this practice prevails generally in southern 
Europe at tlie present day. Asses were used for turning corn mills, and when 
6tted with panniers, carried out manure, cleared away the primings from the 
vineyard, and went to market (G. I. 273) : — 

Saepe olco tardi costas agitator aselU 

Aut vilibus onerat pomis, lapMemque revertens 

Incusum, aut atrae massam picis, urbe reportat. 

Horses and mules were very sparingly employed, except for riding, and for 
drawing travelling carriages.** 

(3.) Genus Mutum, i. e., tools properly so called. These may be divided 
into two classes — 

n Those worked by beasts of draught. 

1). Those worked by the hand. 

In tlie first class we may notice— (1.) .'Irntrum. {2.) Irpex. (3.) Crates. 
(4.) Plaustrum. (o.) Trllnlnm. (0.) Trahea. 

In the second cLhs— (7.) Jtaslruin. (8.) Lipo. (9.) jl/nivo. (10.) 
Pula. (11.) Pijiiiliiim. (12) llulrum (13.) Pastinnm. (14.) Sar- 
cnltiin. (15.) Diilalra. (10) Falx. (17.) Vannus. 

Arairinu.— Xu.ncrous allusions to the most important implement of agriculture 
are to be found in ancient writers, but the most distinct and connected descrip- 
tion of tlie different parts of tlie iilougli is contained in a well known passage of 
Virgil’s 1st Georgic, v. 109 — 

Continue in silvis magna vi flesa domatur 
In burim et curvi fonnam accipit ulmus aratri. 

Huic ab stirpe pedes temo protentus in octo, 

Binae aures, duplici aptantur dentalia dorso. 

Caeditur et tilki ante ingo Icvis, .altaque fagus 
Stivae-* quae cnmis a tergo torqueat imos. 

The interpreters of tlicse lines unfortunately differ so widely from each other, 
that any young scholar w ho reads and compares the various explanations pro- 
posed, is likely to become bewildered. IVithout attempting to examine and 
refute a multitude of conflicting opinions, many of which are altogether prepos- 
terous, we shall endeavour to show that the text of Virgil exactly describes the 
simple instrument still used in many parts of southern Italy, of Greece, and of 

■ Varro R R. I. 17. 18. Coliim. R R I. 7. 8. 9. 

'^Varro R R. I. Jy. 20. 

3 We have adopted the emendation of Martyn for the common reading sUvagtte quae, which, 
although susceptible of explanatiou, is very awkward. 
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Asia. A representation of one of these is subjoined from a rude sketch by the 
aiitlior, taken from a plough which he saw at work, a few years ago, in the 
neighbourhood of Benevento, and it corresponds closely with the representations 
found upon many ancient monuments. 

Before describing the different parts in detail, we must premise that Virgil, 
in the passage quoted above, mentions those portions only of the plough which 
were made of wood ; and to this day, in light friable soils, ploughs made of 
wood exclusively, without any iron share, are still employed. 

1. Devtalia, the share-beam, marked A in 
the figure. This was a strong, straight beam, 
terminating in a double cutting edge, tapered 
to a sharp point. It presented two similar 
and symmetrical sides (elupUci dentulia 
dorso); and hence the plural, dentalia, v^a5 
commonly employed, as in the case of such 
words as frena and habenae, although the slngnlar, dentate, is also found.' 
Over the wooden Dentate or Dentalia, an iron share was sometimes slipped, as 
appears from the words of Cato" — I’oiiiis indntilis optimus erit — .and sometimes 
an iron point was attached. Thus Pliny,’ when describing different kinds of 
shares — y’ertium in solo facili, nec toto porrcctum dentali,sed exiffna cuspid, 
in rostra — i. e., the dentate was merely tipped with iron, not fully shod. The 
Vomis is mentioned by Virgil in line 1C2: — 

Vomis et inflexi primum grave robur aratri 

But in the passage now before us he confines himself, as already noticed, to the 
wooden parts. Dens is used to denote the sharp-pointed e.xtremity whic'n 
pierces the soil, without reference to the absence or presence of a Vomis. 

2. Buris, marked B. This was a piece of strong crooked timber, forming 
the plough-handle or plough-tail; the ancient plough differing from the modern 
in this essential point, that it had one handle only, instead of two. The shape 
of the Buris gave rise to the epithet curvus, applied here and elsewhere to the 
Aratrum. 

3. Temo, the pole, marked c, with the lugum attached. IVith regard to 
these there is no doubt or controversy. 

4. Stiva. The real nature and object of the Stica has proved a source of 
much unsatisfactory discussion; but a careful examination of the representations 
of ploughs exhibited upon ancient monuments, will enable us to remove every 
difficulty. 

It is obvious that, so long as the soil was light and free, the ploughman would 
have no difficulty in guiding the plough by the single liandic, or Buris; but 
when the soil was stiff, and it became necessary to drive the plough deep, it 
would be almost impossible to regulate the progress of the share by means of the 
Buris, especially when it was very short, as appears to have been frequently the 
case. Hence the necessity, in such cases, for the cross bar, marked d in the 
figure, inserted near the upper extremity of the Buris, which, acting as a 
powerful lever, wo.dd give the labourer complete command over the dentatia ; 

r Freund asserts in his Lexicon, that dentate is not met with in the singular until we come 
down to Serrius ( G. 1. 172), and I&idonis (20* 14. 2’, but it occurs in a passage in rliny 
(If. N. xviii. 18} quoted below. 

R \Zo. c) „ 

’H,N. xvm. la M 
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and when he leaned heavily upon it, he would be enabled to drive the share 
as deep as he found eapeuient. 

The power of turning the whole frame of the machine from side to side is 
specially mentioned by ^'irgil as the use of the Slit-a — 

Stivae, quae cnrrus a tergo torqueat iinos ; 

and hence, a ploughman, when leaning heavily on the plough, is represented as 
pressing upon tlic Thus Ovid (J/et, \11I. 218.) — 

Aut pabti>r haculo, stivave innixiis arator; 
and again (Fosi. IT. 825.) — 

Inde preniens stivam designat moenia aratro; 

while Columella (I. 9.) says of a tall ploughman — Arando slivae paene rectus 
innttitur. 

If, then, we had no explanation of the different parts of the plough except that 
afforded by Virgil, we might rest satisfied that the bar i> (see fig. in last page) 
corresponds to the Stira, since it answers all the conditions. But there is a 
passage in Varro De Lmtjua Latina' in which he enumerates the different parts 
of the plough, and which we cannot reconcile with this view; — A ha'IUUM, quod 
aruit terram ews ferrum. Dens, quod eo mordetur terra. Supra id rerjula 
quae stat, Stiva ah stando: et in la iransnersa regula Manicula, qnod manu 
buhulci tenetur. Qtii quasi temo est inter lores, Bura a huhns. alii hoc a 
curvo Dkvom appellant. Siih iiif/n medio carum, quod bura extrema adilita 
oppilatur, vacatur Cous a caro luGUM et Iumentum ab iunctu. 

Here we find the Stira described as 
a straight piece of wood, .standing per- 
pendicular to the share beam, .-ind 
funiished with a JJanicnln, or handle; 
and the Burn is defined .as qnu.-~t h mo 
inter bores, and no separate Temo is 
mentioned. It is clear, tlieiellu-e, that 
Varro is desciibing a plough different in 
form and arrangements from that of 
Virgil ; but the annexed figure, taken from a coin of Centuripae, in the Hunterian 
collection, will make everything clear. 

Here the curved Buris is turned in the opposite direction from that in the first 
figure; it bentls away' from the ploughman, and is in reality, as Varro states, 
quasi temo inb r bores, to which the yoke might be attached. But in this case 
the Buris could no longer he held by the ploughman ; and the straight pole, or 
Stira, with its Manicula, both of which are plainly ilepicted, became necessary. 
When the Buris was grasped by the ploughman, then the cross bar D (see last 
page), answered every purpose ; and this is, in all probability, the Stiva of Virgil, 
who makes no mention of a Manicula. 

5. Aurcs. Mould-Boards. Twoof these, which were not required in ordinary 
ploughing, were attached to the plough when it was w ished to rib (lirare) the 
land, as will be explained more fully w lien we treat of tbe operation of ploughing. 
The ordinary modern plough has one mould-board permanently attached ; but 
double mould-board ploughs have been recently introduced in t jmip-hnsbandiy. 



• Lib. V. } 134. e<L MUIlcr. 
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A plough with the mould-hoards attached was termed Aratrum aurilum, at 
opposed to the Aratrum simplex.' 

6. Culler. In addition to the parts named by Virgil, Pliny’’ mentions the 
Culler, wliich iie reckons as a kind of share; but it is manifest from his words 
that it was quite distinct from the Vomer It was employed in breaking up 
very stiff lea before the first regular ploiigliing « as given, and was, in all 
probability, essentially the same with the modem Coulter: — Culler vocatur, 
praedensam, prins rpumi proscindatur, lerram secans, futurisque sulch 
vestigia praescrihens incisuris, qnas resupinus in arando mordeat vomer. 

7 . Ridla s. Rallum. This appendage to the plough is described by Pliny 
alone; it was a small spade, or scraper, attached to a long handle, and used 
for cleaning the share when clogged with earth: — Pur get vomcrem suhinde 
stimulus cuspidatus rallo." (Plin. 1. c.) What is now termed the plough-stajf 
is employed for the same purpose. 

The three essential parts of the plough — the Buris, the Dentalia, and the 
Temo — are mentioned by Hesiod,' under the names of '/vr,;, 'o.vftx, and 
/i7T-o/3o£Uf, respectively; and in another passage he .speaks of the oprrni 
which must be the Stivu or Mauicida.^ Hesiod, moreover, distinguishes 
between the dpotpan aureyvou — in which the Buris, Dentalia, and Torn) were 
composed of a single piece of timber — and the dperpos v/iktos, in which the 
different parts were nailed together.'' 

Irpc.v s. Hirpex s. Urpex, was a plank armed with numerous teeth, and 
dragged by oxen over the surface of the ground, for the purpose of tearing up 
weeds. The description given by Varro' is quite distinct — Irpices regiila 
compltiribns denttbns, qnum item id plnustrum bores trahvnt id eruaid quae 
in terra scrpiint.’ It answered the same end as w hat is now termed a Grubber. 

C'rntva is a general term applied to textures of rods, twigs, straw, sedge, 
reeds, fern, &c.’ Siicli were employed for a great variety of rural purposes. 
Thus Crates fiminecic"' were dragged over ploughed land for the purpose of 
breaking do'tn the clods; and Cralis dentatae," answering in .all respects to a 
modern hart ow, n ere used in Gaul for co\ cring up the seed. Crates slercorariae''^ 
were panniers in which manure was carried out to the field; Crates Jicariae'^ 
were used in drying figs; wlien grapes were m.ade into raisins, they were spread 
out upon crates;" aud when cruhs were formed of strong materials, they were 
used for fences or pens, like our hurdles — Claudensque textis cratibus laetnm 
pecus. (Hor. Epod. II. 45.) 

I»laii'»irum s. nostrum dim. Plosirllum. — This term is equivalent to 
the Greek and includes c.art,s waggons, .and wheeled vehicles of every 

description employed for agricultural purposes. The wheels, like those in the 


1 Pallad. I. 43. 

3 Mi vSy m^the'form given to this word. In some we And ratio ; in otlievs, ralla ; in others 
ruila. 

' V^40™ "nmhis pa^‘^' ■ ” ■ "'he tlie JV iio, and /t-.ra 3»».- tlie lupum. 

The Greek word for t ■ > ‘“';,pSolind in m .Ism .Vmor, 


ft \ nf an • • Will DC lOUIlU JIW r UfCW «/« irr , 

hv rhahes Fellow esf p ^71.— j 'll Voss, m his tnuisUlionof Virgil’s (Altonm IbOti). has 

given a plate, with representations ot twenty-live vaiieties of aneient and modern ploughs, wIulIi 

'^I'varro'll* ^V. s lIsl’edrMiiller. Comp. P.m!. Diac s. v. irnicei, p 105, ed Muller. 

" IrViigiF Aem .xr. M /S d molle f,retrum~.lrb,dm Urunlv.roo et 

.•nm° Jao™, andOolumell. 11 II. XII 'p-pdratd pastorates 

10 Virc G. I. 95. l*hn. H N. W HI. IS K. E. 10. V arr. Iv ft. !• 


10 Virg G. I» 95. 
13 Cato E. K* 4S. 
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toy-carts of children, were generally composed of discs of solid timber, and were 
called tympana (G. II. 444) : — 

Hinc radios trivere rotis, hinc tympana plaustri, ; 

Such may be still seen in the secluded districts of southern Italy, in Greece* 
Asia Minor, and India. 

The number of wheels was usually two ; 
indeed, Isidorus defines the Plauslnim to 
te veliiculum duariim rotarum; but four- 
wheeled carts were certainly in use, since 
they appear on various ancient monuments, 
although they may have been distiuguisheil 
■by a different name. Cato' notices ploslra 
maiora; but there is no ground for the con- 
clusion that these had four wheels.' 

The PlosteUum Punicum will be noticed immediately. 

Tribnlnm. Ploslellnm Pnuicutn. Thrashing-Machines. — The Trihulum 
was a framework of heavy planks, the under side of which was studded all over 
with iron teeth, or sharp stones. This was dragged by a team of horses or o-ven 
over the corn when spread out upon the thrashing floor ; and it rubbed out a 
portion of the grain while it turned the straw over and over; so that the whole 
was thoroughly trodden by the animals. In the Ploslellnm Punicum the toothed 
planks were mounted upon wheels. Varro* describes both the form and use of 
these implements so distinctly as to require no comment — E spicis in aream 
excuti grana : quod Jit apud alios iumentis iunctis, ac Tribulo : id Jit e tabula 
lapiihhus aid ferro asperala, quo imposito auriga, ant pondere grandi 
truhitur iumentis iiinctis, ut dlscutiat e spica grana: aut ex assibus dentatis 
enm orbiculis, quod vucant P 1 .OSTELLU.M Pu.sicu.Ai. A representation of a 
Trihulum, as still used in .Mysia, answering exactly to the dc.-^ciiption of Varro, 
will bo found in I’elluwes’ 'Travels in Asia jjinor, p. 70 (IG.'JO).' 

'rrahc.v ». Trnhn. — A sort of slodge, may be regarded as a variety of the 
Trihulum, in conjunction with which it is mentioned by Virgil’ — 

Tribuhique traheaeque et iniquo pomlcre rastri. 

The words of Columella" leave no doubt as to the purpose for which it was 
employed — At si compelit, ut in area leratur frunienlum, nihil dubium est, 
quin eqtiis melius quam bubus ea res conjiciatur: et, si panca iuga sunt, 
adiicere Tribulam et Traham possis. 

Kastrnni, — in the plural usually Bosiri, — is the general term for any 
toothed implement used for stirring the ground. Thus Varro'— Ra.stei, quibns 
dentatis penitus eradiint terrain atque ernnnt. The diminutive Rastelli cor- 
responds clo.sely to our hand -rakes, — Rastelli, ut irpices, serrae leves ; ita 
qui homo in pratis, per fenisecta eo festucas corradit, quo ab rasu rastelli 



1 R. R 10. Comp. VaiT. R. R. I 22. 

* The siibject of ancient Plaustra has been exhausted by Scki-ffer De Re Vehiculan veternm 
II. c. 19 (Fracof. 1671). ami Gin/rot, Die IVagen and FahricerkederGnechen und Romer, cap. XII. 
8eqq. (MUnchen, 1817). The cut given above, representing a dung-curt, is copied from the last 
mentioned work. Tab. VIL fig. 1 and is taken from a Roman bas-rehef. 

3 Varro R ii. I. 02 

4^also VarroL L. V. 5 18. where Muller reads ?VtPo/«TO. Colum. R. R. II. 21. Plin. H. N. 
Xyill- 30. Serv. ad Virg. G. I. 164. Scheffer, De Re VefiKulart, h 7. 

® G. 1. 164. 

.« R. K. II 21. 

1* L. V. 5 13a cd. MUller. Comp. Virg. Aeu. VIL 725. IX. 608. G. III. 634, 
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dkti' — and again, — turn de praiis stipulam raslellis eradi^ aique addere 
foenmciae cumnhim (R. R. I. 49). 

One of the most important purposes to which Rastri were applied was crush- 
ing clods. So Virgil, “— 

Muitum adeo rastris glebas qui frangit inertes 
Vimineasque trahit crates, iuvat arva, . . . 

and Pliny,® — Arationeper transversum iterata, occatio sequitur^ tibi resposcity, 
crate vcl rastro. Such instruments were necessarily large and heavy ; and 
hence the expression, — iniquo pondere rastri.* One form of the Rastrum in very 
common use, consisted of two long thick iron teeth, set nearly at right angles 

to a short strong wooden shaft. Tl]is was 
termed emphatically, — 

Bidcns,^ was used for a great vaiiety of 
purposes, and is still the favourite tool of the 
vineyard labourer, retaining in Italy its 
ancient name, — Bklente. Cato includes Rastri Quadridentes among the 

instrnmenta required for the olive garden and vineyard.® Wlien the Rastrum 
assumed the form of a rake, it was occasionally, as among ourselves, made 
entirely of wood ; Columella specially enjoins that the seed of lucerne {medico) 
should be covered up Vujncis rastris, or, as he calls them in a subsequent 
chapter, — ligneis rastdlis.'’ 

f.igo — The Ligo^ like the Bidcns, was used for loosening and turning up- 
the soil; and like the Rastrum, for breaking down tenacious clods. After 
examining and comparing the passages referred to below, we must arrive at the 
conclusion that it could not have been either a spadCy as some, or a hatchet^ as 
other scholars liave imagined, but must, in all probability, have been a pick- 
axe, an instrument which will answer all the conditions.® 
jTIarra.— All that we can say with regard to this implement is, that it was 
applied to the same purposes as the Ligo, and that it had a broad iron blade. 
Thus Columella (X. 71.) — 

Tu gi-avibus rastris cunctantia perfode terga, 

Tu penitus latis eradere viscera marris 

Ne dubita 

and again, V 87. — 

Aequora dulcis bumi repetat mnerone bidentis, 

• Idox bene cum glebis vivacis cespitis herbam 
Contnndat marrae seu fracti dente ligonis. 

Hence the Mavra was, very probably, a one-hluded mattock, an instrument 
which is constantly seen in the hands of the field labourer in the south of 
Europe, and still retains its ancient name, being called Marra in Italy, and 
Mai re de vigneron in France. Pliny, in the passage quoted above, wlien 

1 Vano 1. c. These woids are evidently coinipt, but the general meaning is clear. 

* G. I. 94. 

3 n N. XVIII. 20. 

4 Virir G I 164. 

Lucret. V. 2(iy. Tibull. I. i. 29 I. x. 49 11. iii. 6 Virg. G II. 400- Ov. Fast. IV. 927. 
Inv. S III. 228. It was probably identical with the Gieek 
" Cato R. R 10. 11. 

'' The passages whicli seem to indicate the form of the Ltgo are, — Colum. R. R. X. SO. Ov E. P. 

1 Mil 59 Amorr III x. 31 Stat. Theb. III. 589. The following merely point out the ust> to 
which It was npphed.-IIor Od. HI. vi. 3S. Epod V. 30. Epp. I. xiv 27 Mart \\ - Ixiv oi 
luv. S. VII. 33. XI. 89. Pallad. R. R. I. 43. simply names hgones m his list of inUruinanta. 
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treating of the Bipaliumj mentions the Marra in such terms as to confirm the 
view we have taken.* 

Pala. — This was a pointed spade or shovel. The actual upturning and 
stirring of the soil was performed chiefly by the plough, the lip<> and the hidtns, 
and the pala is mentioned specially in connection uith swampy land and 
soft garden mon'd." Tliat it was ]K)inted at the extremity, appears hum tlie 
words of Pliny, when he is enumerating the difterent kinds ot &Iiares; one of 
which he desciibes as havinga cu^pis in mucronem /astigiata^ and then adds — 
cvgds ejjiginn palae haheiJ^ Cato ranks the pala among iron implenicnts 
(^ferramenta)* but it was sometimes made of Inrdwuod, tipped or edged 
with iron — 

Turn niihi feirato versetur robore palac 
Dulois hmnus® .... 

and sometimes of wood alone {palae ligneae).,** in which case it was used for 
turning over and winnowing corn, and was in this form probably identical with 
the Ventilabrum.,' the '^ttvou of the Greeks. 

Bipaliiim. — Occasionally, for deep digging or trenching, a P(da of gieat 
size and strength -was employed, and in this slmpe w'as termed Bipalium. The 
ordinary length of the iron blade must have been two feet and upwards; for 
CoUtmella says® — satis erit^ non alto hipalto, id esl., minus duos pedes ferra* 
menfo, novale converti. 

The above is the account of the Bipalium given in the most approved works on 
Archaeology; but there is a passage in Pliny® which, if there be no error in the 
text, seems to prove that lie at least gave this name to the double iron prong of 
the Bidens — Solum apricum et <juam ampUssimum in seminario sive in vinea^ 
hideiUe paitinnri dehet ternos pe<les bipuUo alto: marra reici quateruuin 
pedum ferramento.^^ 

Uiiirum also niuat have been some kind of spade or sbuvcl, judging fiom 
the purposts to which it was applied. Thiw it wms u.^ed for stiiring and tempering 
plaster, stucco," and rnixiurc’> of v.nioib kind>:'* while Ovid represents Ceier as 
killing Keinus with a Rtdnim., when the latlei leaped over the newly-cut trench 
wliieh marked the circuit of the iulaiitcity — 

Nec mora tran-iluit, mtio Ceier occupat uusum, 

Ille premit duram sangiiinoleutus humum.^‘ 

Butellum, apparently >he diminutive from the above, must have been what 
is now termed a com strike., i 6., a cylindrical piece of wood, with which the 
grain in a measure is scraped level with thebrim,'^ 

* Theie i<«, however, another passai^c in Pliny, H. N. XVIII. 16. in which he speaks of cutting 
lucerne, wiieu three years old, close to the ground with ‘ mm ns,' \'iliich it is difficult to recoiu ile 
With our idea ol a common mattock luvenal XV. 107. mentions marrae in general terms along 
With sarcula, tastra, and the vomer, ami so again HI. 311. 

2 Plin. H. N. XVlII. d. Comp. XVII. 17. Coium. X. 45. In digging a ditch the eaith. 
would be tirst loosened by the Uj/o oi mattock, ami then thrown out with the sliovel; hence, 
Cinc.unatus is icprcsonted (Liv III. as having been four I fossam fodiens pahe innixus^ 
Wheif, however, palae is a conjectural emendation ior palo, and some edJ. read htpalio. 

•5 H. X. XVIII. 18. ‘KJJ. JO II. ^Colurn. X. 45. 

6 Cato R. a 11. *Col K 11. II la 

® II. li. XI. 3 See also V. 6. bipalto pasumbimus. Cato R. R 6. 45. 151. VaxTO a R. 1. 3Z, 
Plin. H N. XVIII. 26. 

» H. N. XVII. 21. 

w Most edd. have fermento, which is unintelligible. 

“ Pallad. R. a J. 15. Vitiuv. VII. 3 Plin. H. N XXXVI. 23. 

“ Cato a a 37. 128. Comp. 10. 11. Varro L U V. § 134. ed. MtUl. 

” Ov. F. IV 84a. Comp. Varro ap. Non. & v. Rutrum, p. la 
>4 LucU as. Non. L c. 
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Paaiinum. — The veib prisfino and the substantive pastinatio are used by y. 
tiie agricultural w riters to denote the operation of deep digging or trenching, 
vtiiicli seems to have been nsuallv performed with the hh/ciis or the Vipulium} 

But the instrument called Pastinum was not, as vve niight have supposed, a 
spade or pickaxe, but a two-pronged dibhle tor setting voting itlants. Thus 
Columella — Ibvsi'isuai vacant agricolae Jerrameiitiim hijurciiin, quo semhia 
vanguntur^ 

i'alladiiis v&ci pastbmm sometimes as equivalent to pastinatio, and sometimes 
in the sense of ground that has been trenched, t. e., solum padinatuin.^ 

Sarcntiiiu s. Sarcnius. — The chief use of the Sarculum was to loosen the 
soil and destroy the weeds around the roots of the growiii£ corn, which was 
sowed in such a manner as to spring up in regular rows or drills, the operation 
being called sarritio. Although we have no distinct account of the form of tliis 
instrument, we can scarcely doubt that it resembled our common hoe, which is 
used for a similar purpose iu turnip husbandly, and is also applied, like the 
Sarculum, to many other purposes connected with stirring and pulverizing the 
ground. Columella describes very graphically the process of “ earthing np ” 
young vegetables in a garden with the Sarculum.' 

Palladius ^ distingiiislies between Sarcuios simplices and Surcido.s hicornes. 

What the latter niav have been, it is haid to discover, unless we suppose with 
Dickson that it was a ilouble-bladed hoe, constructed in such a manner that 
one-half would go on each side of a row of corn, and heap up theeaith towards 
the plants. 

Uoinbra dim. Dolobella, — This was a strong broad chisel Set straight upon b 
a loniT wooden handle.® It was extensively employed in the construction of' 
field works, and in various other military operations, and was one of tlie cliief 
tools of the carpenter, while the use to which it was apjdied in agriculture is 
fully explained by Columella,’ — Xcc minus doluhra quam vomere bubidcus 
utatun et prue/ractas stirpes, summascpie radices, quibus ager arbusto con- 
situ.s implicatur, omnes refodiul ac persequutur. The dulabra, or 
dolalella, likewise answered the purpose of a small spade in the hands 
( of the gardener and the vine-dresser.'' Sometimes au axe bad, as is 
) p well known, a double blade, in nhicii Ibrm it was called Bipennis, and 
I \ sometimes instead of the second blade a dolahra was attached. Such 
/ 1 an instrument was termed Sccuris dolub rata.’' 

Faix dim. Falvula, was tTle~generar name fur any cutting instrii- 
ment with a curved edge, and included the Scythe of the mower {F. 

I ii foenaria'). the Sickle of the reaper (K inessoria—stramentaria), 

( J the Bill of the hedger and the Ibrester (F. sifcutica — ariorea — 

^ ruscaria—lumaria—sirpkula), and the Priiuing-kuife of the gar- 


• e. g., Coluni. R. R, III. la flin. H. N. XVIL 21. 

s Colum. E. K. III. IS. , ^ , ,, , 

3 PallaO. R. U. II. IU HI U The operation of Paslwalw is mentioned very frequently m 
connection with the jircpvU'atioii oi hind tor the foriusition of o. vineyard. See Coluui. H. K. i\ • 


Catlfk. R. 10. Coluiij. II. U X. 91. Plin. H. N. XVHL 19. 

* Th^diffcrent mndifieafioiis ami uses of the Dolubra have been fully described and iJiustrated 
hv Ml Janies Yates, in a p.ipei eontained in the 6th volume of the Al chiuoUtgtca! Joumul. See 
also his excellent .iitide “ llol.ihia,” in the jOuUomrv of f!ie.-k ana gomuu AnOquitus, edited by 
Doctor Smith, as it stai.ds in the JO it edition of that »uik, for m the second edition it is much 


curtaileil. 

t K. R. II, 2 Comp Pall.id. R. R. II. 3. 

» Pallad. R R. III. 21. Colum. H R. IV. 24. , 

» Pallad. R. R. 1. 43. who opposes it to the Seauru simplex. 
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denerand the vine-dresser (F. putatoria — vinitoria s. vineaticai).^ CoIumeH.i 
describes minutely the somewhat complicated form of the Falx Vinitoria, which 
will be understood from the annexed cut, which is copied from a representa- 
tion found in several MSS. of that writer.^ 

Vnnnns, called by Virgil mystica vannus lacchi,^ was certainly an instru- 
ment for winnowing corn, — ipsae autem spicae melius fustibus tunduntur 
vannisque expurgantur,' and was probiibly identical with the Greek 'hix.vop. 
Our only information with regard to its form is derived from the words of Ser- 
viiis, who calls it cribrum areale, from which we conclude that it was a kind 
of sieve, — and shallow baskets of this shape are to be seen in various repre- 
sentations of Bacchanalian ceremonies, containing the sacred utensils, and 
borne on the heads of attendants, who were hence termed Xixuo^ofioi, 

3. Ues. 

The most important operations performed by the farmer were, — (1.) Aratio 
(ploughing). (2.) Occatio (harrowing). (3.) Satio — Sementis (sowing). 
(4.) Sarritio et Rnneatio (hoeing and weeding). (5.) Blessio (reaping). 
(6.) Trilura et Ventilatio (thrashing and winnowing). (7.) Conditio 
(storing). 

(1.) Aratio; (2.) Occatio; (3.) Satio.^ — The number of plonghings 
requisite in order to render the land fit for the reception of seed, depends upon 
so many contingencies — the nature of the soil, the condition of the soil, the crop 
desired— that no rule could ever be laid down of universal application. But, 
according to Roman practice, land, when about to receive a crop, was seldom 
ploughed less than twice, or more than four times. AVIien a lea field (ager 
noralis) was broken up, the ploughman, when he gave the first ploughing, was 
said prnscindere — when he gave the second, iterarc, or ojfringcre, because this 
was usually a cross ploughing (G. I. 97.) — 

Et qui proscisso qn.ae suscitat .atquait* tciga 
Rursus in ohiiquum verso perruinpit aratro, 

— When he gave the third, tertiare. 

If the soil was stiff, after each ploughing, the clods {gkhae inertes) wei) 
broken down with heavy hand-rakes (raslris) or by dragging hurdles {cratc.'^ 
over the surface, and these were sometimes toothed (crates dentatae). Thi« 
operation was termed Occatio, and resembled in every respect harrowing , — 
(G. I. 94.)— 

Multum adeo rastris glebas qui fi-angit inertes, 

Vimiiieasque trahit crates, iuvat arva. . . . 

When the soil was completely pulverized and presented a perfectly smooth sur- 
firce, which was generally achieved by the second or third ploughing and har- 
rowing, the seed corn w.as cast upon the ground, a pair of mould-boards (binae 
anres) were attached to the share beam (dentalia'), and the seed was ploughed 
in, the land being by this operation ribbed or raised in ridges, as in potato or 
turnip husbandry. In giving this last ploughing, the husbandman was said 

I Cato R.R. 10. II. Varro R. E. I, 22. L. L. V. } 137. ed. Mail. Pallod. R. B. I. «. 

» Colum. R. R. IV. 2.5. 

3 Vir/f. Georg I. JC6. and note of Servius. 

« Colam. R R. II. 21. 

* 13. XL 2. a Plln. a X. XVIII. 17. 19. 20. 24. 26. Varr. R. R 

1 . K29. CatoR. R6I. 
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lirare s. in liram redigere, the elevated ridge of earth was called porca, the 
depression between each two porcae was called lira or sulcus. 

Sometimes, however, the land was prepared for sowing by ploughing it in 
ridges before sowing, then casting the seed into the furrows, and covering it 
up by harrows as among onrselves. This was regarded as inferior husbandry, 
for it was held that the soil ought to be completely pulverized before the seed 
was committed to the ground; that this, however, was not always the case ia 
evident from the lines (G. I. 101.) — • 


Quid diem, iacto qui semine, comminus arva 
Insequiiur cumulo^que ruit male pinguis arenae. 

(4.) Sarritio et Runcatio.^ — It will be understood from what has been said 
above with regard to the mode of covering up the seed, that the young plants 
would spring in regular rows, leaving a considerable space between the drills, so 
that two operations, little resorted to by the modern farmer in the case of corn 
crops, could be performed with safely and facility. These were hand hoeing, 
called sarritio, executed with an instrument called sarculum, the object being 
to loosen the soil and admit air and moisture to the young plants; and weeding, 
called rnneatio, which was performed at a subsequent stage in the growth of 
the Qnpsubhaigenda deinde cst sarritioni runcatio — and both operations 
were repeated as often as circumstances seemed to demand. 

Hand hoeing and weeding were among the ordinary and regular operations 
performed upon the corn crops, but there were others resorted to occasionally only 
and to meet particular emergencies — thus, when the young corn was too rank, 
the over luxuriance was checked by depasturing it, as enjoined by Virgil (G. 
I. 111,)- 

Quid qui ne gr.avidis procnmb.at culmus aristis 
Luxuriem segetum tenera depascit in lierba, 

— when the crop w'as parched by excessive drought, the husbandman betook 
himself to irrigation, as described in the charming lines (G. I. 106.) — 

Deinde satis fluvium inducit rivosque sequentes, &c., 
this being different, however, from the systematic irrigation which formed part 
of the established culture in some districts. 

(5.) Mention is made by Varro of three different modes of reaping 

com {frumenti tria genera sunt messiouis) adopted in different parts of Italy. 
According to one method, the stem was shorn close to the ground with a reap- 
ing hook (/air), and the ears were then cut off from the straw, and carried 
away in baskets (corbes) , according to the second, the ears alone were cut off 
with a small saw, fftted into a crooked wooden handle; according to the third, 
the stem was divided midway between the ear and the root. When either the 
second or the third method' was followed, the straw left standing was subse- 
quently mown. 

(6.) (7.) Tritura— Yentilatio— Conditio.^— 1\w mode of thrashing corn 
followed by the ancient Romans is still retained in southern Italy, in Greece, 
and in the E.ast, and is frequently alluded to in Scripture. A small jilot of 
ground, generally of a circular form, was marked out in the immediate vicinity 
of the Villa ; it was surrounded with a low wall, the surliice was either levelled. 


irolum R. R n 12.13. Plin. H. N. XVIII. 21. 26 Cdto R R. 37. V. 1 IT. U. R 1. IS. 30 36. 

OatoRRe..D0, p,:„. 

H. N. XVIII. 30. 
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or raised slightly in the centre, was made perfectly smooth, and hardened into a 
sort of concrete by the addition of chalk and otiier materials — the space thus 
prepared was called .-h-ea (O. I. 178^ — 

Area cum primis iugenti aequanda cylindro 
Et %ericnda nuiiiu, tt cieta Milidanda tenaci 
Ne subeant herbae, neu pulvere victa fatiscat. 

To this enclosure the ears of corn, cither cut close off, or with a portion of the 
straw attached, were conveyed and spread out, and the grain was then trodden 
or rubbed out {ttrtre) by" oxen or hoises driven round and round. In order that 
the ears might be turned over, ami every portion subjected in turn to the tread- 
ing action of the feet, heavy beams of wood, with iron spikes attached, called 
Tribula and Traheae wcie dragged backwards and forwards by some of the 
animals. The corn was then winnowed by toseing it in the air by a wooden 
shovel called ventUahrum^Qx by agitating it in a sieve called vannus^ and when 
thorouglily cleaned, was stored up in carefully constructed granaries (jgranaria 
— Aorrea). Sometimes, however, when the ears of coin were cut close off from 
the straw, they were conveyed to the barn (horreum), and there tlie grain W’as 
beaten out with flails (bacttlis excutere — fustibus tnndere).^ 

4. Tempora* 

The seasons at which the different operations were performed necessarily varied 
greatly according to circumstances. Thus, rich strong land was ploughed early 
in spring, and again before the summer solstice, while dry poor soil was not 
plougiied at ail until autumn. Viigil gives the precept disinictly, and adds the 
reasons (G. I. 63.) — 

Erjjo ago tcriMf 

Pin^ue liiin ]>iiini^ oxtompl > a ineiiMiiua auiii 
Ei'itc.s jjivntaiit tauri. ub'li.iaipio 

Loiju.it n'.iruii-' ao-tas. 

At '-i iinii tiu'iit ti lliis fccunda, sub iJ»^^m 
Arcturniii mU erit tciiui Mi^penJeie suko : 

Iliic, orfiiiant Jaoti-^ ne fnigibus herl'uc, 

Hie, steulem cxiguus ne desoriit humor arenam. 

So also different crops were sowm at difteient seasons. Wheat, as among 
ourselves, might be gown twice :i-year, towards the close of autumn, and in 
spring, the latter being called trimtstria satio^ because the grain was reaped 
about three months after it was sown. \ irgil speaks of the autumn sowing only, 
and says that the farmer ought not to commence before the latter end of October 
(G. I. 219.)— 

At si triticeam in messem robustaque faira 
Exereebi?. humum, solivpie instabis a^i^>tis, 

Ante tibi Eoae Atlantide'? ab&ctmdantur 
Deiiita quam sulcis committas semina, &c. 

1 Colum R R. II. lL 

Eleventh Book of Columella is almost entiiely occupied by an exposition of the seasons 
of the year In which the diiferent operations of AgricuUuic ouicht to be performed,— /iwoue 
praeaptemus quid quoque ntens'^ faciendum sic temponbus accommodantes opera runs, ut 
pe^iisent status coelxt euxus rundattm mutationemque,si ex hoc coinuieiitano fuerit praernorntus 
wiicus, aut nunquam decipxetur, aut ctrte non frequenter^ c, 2. Varro also devotes ten chapters 
K 1. 27. . . 36 ) to tiie same topic, dividing the year into eight intervnlla, and tlio 

wnoie work of Palladius as noticed above, is thrown into tlie Joim ot a Kalendnrtum Rustu 
«»m. a book being devoted to each month. See also PJin. li. N. XVIIL 25. 26 27. 2« 29 
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In like manner the poet tells us that hordeum (barley), lintm (flax), 
papavera (poppies), licia (the vetch), and ftifclus (the kidney-bean), ouglit 
to be sown about the beginning of November, but faba (the bean), medica 
(lucerne), and milium (millet), in spring. Even here the practice varied in 
different parts of Italy, for Pliny remarks upon beau sowing that Virgil describes 
the usage of his native province on the Po, while in central and southern Italy 
beans were commonly sown in autumn. 

Under the head of Tempora would fall the consideration of days propitious 
for work {/dices operuni) and those on which it was unlucky to commence any 
nnclertaking (G. I. 270.) — 

Ipsa dies alios alio dedit ordine Luna 
Felices openim — Quintam fnge, &c. 

—moreover certain tasks could bo performed without impiety even on days 
consecrated to the gods (G. I. 268.) — 

Quippe eti.am festi-s quaedam exercere diebus 
Fas et iura sinunt. . . 

— some occupations could be prosecuted in bad weather (G. I. 269.) — 

Frigidus agricohani si quando continet imber 
Multa, &c. 

— some even in winter (G. I. 291.) — 

Et qnid.im seros hibcini nd luminis ignes 
Pervigihit. ... 

—nay, particular hours of the day were regarded as peculiarly appropriate to 
certain toils. Thus grass and stubble were best cut during the night or in the 
early morning when the ground was still wet with dew — 

Jlulta adeo gelida melius se nocte dedere, 

while ploughing, sowing, reaping, and thrashing succeeded best during the 
noontide heat (G. I. 297.) — 

At rubieunda Ceres medio succiditur aestu 
Et medio tostas aestu teiit area fruges. 

Nudus ara, sere nudus. .... 

Under the head of Tempora would fall also, in ancient times, that knowledge 
of astronomy which taught the rustic to determine the different epochs of the 
year by observing the position of some conspicuous stars and constellations 
with regard to the sun (G. I. 2.57.) — 

Nec frustra siguorum obitus speculamur et ortus, 

and also that familiarity with cert.ain natural appearances which enables those 
who have resided long in any particular locality to predict changes in the 
weather. These prognostics were termed by the Greeks Aiotrrifcftx, and the 
poem of Aratus bearing that title has been closely followed by Virgil in several 
passages of the first Georpic. 

Crops We may now biiefly enumerate the chief crops cultivated by the 

Romans, the objects of the various operations detailed above. 
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1 . Corn Crops {fnimcntd).—0^ these the most important was wheat, and 
of this cereal two distinct species w’ere in common use. Far and Triticuni. 

Far^ said to have been the grain first cultivated in Italy, is the species known 
to botanists as Triticiim Spdta^ or Spelt Wheats and is still raised on higli and 
poor soils in central Europe. It is miicli coarser than common wheat, and the 
Juisk adheres so closely to the grain that it cannot be separated by thrashing, 
but must be removed by a process similar to that applied to oats and barley 
before they are ground into meal. This operation was designated by the \crb 
pinserey the place where it was performed as pistrinumy and the workman na 
pistor, words which, strictly speaking, are distinguished from inokre and it( 
derivatives. But in ancient times the grain was husked, ground, and baked hi 
the same place and by the same person, and hence pktrinum frequently denote! 
a mill or a bakehouse, and pistor usually signifies a baker. 

Triticum seems to have been specifically the same with the wheat culti- 
vated by ourselves, and, like it, admitted of many varieties, tlie most common 
of which were Siligo, Rohur, Ador, and Semen Trimesire — the last we may 
identify with our spring wheat. 

Hovdeum (barley) also was cultivated largely, and, to a more limited 
extent, Milium (millet) and Secale (rye). Avena (the oat) does not succeed 
in a climate so hot as tliat of Italy, and, when sown, was probablv cut green 
for forage. 

2. Leguminous Crops {Legumina). — Of these the most important were — 

Faba (the bean); Pisum (the pea); (the kidney bean); Vida (the 

vetch); Lens 8. Lenticula (the lentile); Cicer (the chick pea); Lupinus (the 
lupine). 

3. Torage Crops (^Pahula). — Of these the most important were — Fo(nHm 
(hay); Medica (lucerne), Krvum (tares). It was common to sow together 
various kinds of grain, tares, and vetches, and to cut the whole when groL'ii, 
such a combination being called farrago. 

To this class belong (rape), and Rapum (the turnip), wdiieh were 

extensively cultivated in Gaiil. 

4. Crops cultivated fur their fibre. — Of these the cliief were Linum (flax), 
and Cannabis (liemp). 

5r Crops cultivated for the sake of other crops. — To this class belonged 
Arundo (the reed), extensively used for tlie support of vines, and Salix (the 
osier) employed for withes and baskets. 

Papavera (poppies), which were raised for the sake of the oil which they 
yielded, cannot be conveniently ranked under any of the above heads. 

ITIaniiring- Fallows — Roiniioii of C'ropiii, &:c. — Land will not continue 
to [irodiice crops for an indefinite number of years in succession, unless means 
are taken to stimulate and recruit its pow'ers. This may be effected in two 
ways, 

1. By repose. 2. By the application of manure {stercoratio'), combined 
with a change of crops. 

The usual practice among the Romans w'as to allow' corn land to lie fallow 
eveiy alternate year. This is evident from the piecepts of Virgil, who enjoins 
the farmer to plough ricii land early in spring, and to sow late in autumn, thus 
impl^^ing that the ground remained unproductive during the interval. This 
system d Summer Fallows, as it is called, prevailed extensively in England 
until a recent period, but has now been in a great measure superseded by 
improved modes of culture. r ^ 
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Some land, however, was naturally so rich that it was eropped every year, 
and lienee was called Ager restibilis; but in this case it was necessary to 
apply manure liberally. On the other hand, Novalc, cr Ager Novalis, is the 
term commonly used to designate land which was allowed to repose for a 
year, and then broken up afresh — Novale cst quod alternis annis seritiir. 
Again, Vervactum, which properly signifies land ploughed in spring — qiiod 
vere semel aratiim est, a ttmporis argumento vervactum vocatur — is also 
opjiosed to Ager restibilis^ because land ploughed in spring was, generally 
speaking, not sown until the following autumn, and therefore rested for a 
season.' 

1 he ancient agriculturist was fully alive to the importance of collecting as 
ninch manure (steicus) as possible . — Stetquilinium magnum stude ut habeas: 
slerciis sedida coiiserra, are the words of Cato, and minute directions are given 
for preparing and applying it. Varro lecoinmends the formation of two dung 
hills (lilerqiiilwia), or one large dunghill in two divisions, close to the farm- 
house (secundum villam')^ one for old and well-rotted dung ready for use, the 
other as a receptacle for all fresh additions.' 

But however rich land may be, and however highly manured, if the same 
kind of crop is sown for several } ears in sneocssion upon the same ground, 
it rapidly degenerates ; and hence the necessity, well known to the ancients, 
of what is now Ciilled a Ilulatiuii, that is, t)f varying the crops, so that 
coin, leguminous plants, and forage shall succeed each other in a certain 
cvcie. 

’ The passage in Virgil (G. I. 71.-83.) in which he touches upon this theme is 
somewhat obscure, tmd has been variously interpreted, but the true meaning 
sxms to be as follows : — 

1. The exhausted energies of the soil may be recrniled by a summer fallow— 
by allowing the ground to remain uncropped every other year (alternis anni” 

cessare), 71. 72. , 

2. Blit if the extent of the farm is not sufficient to admit of this, the same 
object m.ay be attained by varying the crop in such a manner that corn 
(farra) shall be succeeded' by green crops, such as vetches, beans, and lupines. 

However, flax, poppies, and oats must be excluded from the rotation, for, 
although they are not corn crops, they scourge (urunt) the ground, and, there- 
fore, cannot be emploved to recruit it, 77. 78. 

4. But, if you kee’p flax, &c., out of your rotation, it will be easy work tor 
the land, although ion crop it every yea.-, provided you vary the crop (altcrms 
enim faedis labor^), and give the ground plenty of rich manure, for, by a change 
of crops the land docs, as it were, find repose, and thus, although not yielding 
corn, is not altogether niiproductive. 


1 Pato R R. 27 33. Varro R R I. 29. 4t. L. L. V. 5 39. ed. .Mull. Colum. R. R II. 9 ID. 

M 2 J32 Plln. H N. XVIII. 19. 21. 23. A<rfr Bocalis, oi A'orwte solum, are sometimes used to 
deuotc^W culavuaon; and liencc tunJ m „ stute 0 / nature, pasta, e ll...t has 

„oyer taen P'ouKhed. jj , „ (..ilum. R R. II 15 Plin. II. N. XVlf. 9. 

The main difficulty of tlu- pa^supe lies in tlie word alUmis, In line i !. all 
-t uuUnir a i ernis to nican alleniis unnis. and to lefer to a summer tallow ; but m 1 me t J, ^e<i 
^men%ernts/ticili 3 labor, taken in connection with whut lollows, and especially witli 

SiC quoque mutatis requiescunt foetibus arv?, 


it would appear that alte, na must denote the alteruation of a green crop with a corn crop 
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Cultus Arhorum. 


Propagation of Trees Virgil (G. II. 9.) enters upon tiiis portion of his 

subject by describing the different ways in which trees are propagated — 

I’l-intlpio arboribns varia est natiira creandis, 

and of these he enumerates nine, three natural and six artificial.' 

IValarnI ITIeihads. {IIos nutura modos /irimiim ikdil.) — 1. Some trees 
spring up and cover the ground spontaneously (njxnite sua), the soil pioducing 
them, apparently, without seed. Such arc broom (hiiiiiili.'t i/i osiers 
(molle .liter), and natural copse (Jrtiliccs). 2. Others spiing fiom seed which 
has been visibly dropped (jjusilo de stmiiie). 3. Others aie multiplied by 
suckers {Pidhdat ah rudice aids den.dssima silca). 

Artificial Jlethods. {Qnos ij/.se fia sihi rejierit tisus.) — 1. Tearing away 
the suckers (plantae) and planting them out in regular trenches — 

Hie plantaa tenero abscidens dc corpore matriim 
Deposuit sulcis 

2. Cutting off portions of the root (stirpes") and burying them in the ground 
either split across ((piadrifidas sudes), or sharpened to a point (acuta rnhore 
valtns). 3. By layers (presses propaginis arcus). 4. By slips or cuttings 
(nil radicis egent alias, &c.) 5. By planting pieces of the solid wood, as it) 

the propagation of the olive — 

Quin et caudicibus sectis, mirabile dictu, 

Truditur e sicco radix oleagina ligno. 

6. By grafting or budding (inserere—insitin — ncnlos impanere). 

Without dwelling longer upon trees in general, wo mtty at once pass on to the 
consideration of those two which were of paramount importance to the Italian 
agriculturi.st — the vine and the olive. 

C'liliivniion of )hc Vine.'— When ii farmer was about to form a vinevard, 
the first inquiry was wliether, taking into account the circumstances of the 
locality, it would be advisable to select a level spot or sloping ground (G. II. 
273 )— 

Collibus an piano melius sit ponere vitera 
Quaere prius. . . . 

It was well known that a larger quantity of grapes could be obtained from rich 
low-l^ ing land, but that the quality of the wine grown upon light hilly soil was 
superior — fere autem omni statu locorum campestria largius vitium, sed 
iucundius afferunt collina (Colum. III. 2.) The site having been fixed, the 
next care was to select those kinds of vine which were best suited to the place, 
no easy task, for the varieties known to the ancients were so numerous that 
Virgil, after enumerating a few, exclaims that it would be more easy to count 
the waves or the sands on the sea shore, than to examine all the different kinds 
and rehearse their names (G. II. 103. comp. Colum. III. 2.) 


« Comp. Varro R. B. L 3a 4). Plln. H. N. XVIL la 
» Many scholars believe that stirpes here mean portions of thick branches. 

•’Columella devotes nearly the whole contents of four books (III. IV. V. VI.) to the cultivation 
of the Vine, entering into the most minute details. Varro touches very lightiy on the subject, 
R R. I. 8. 25, 26. Pliny dwells much upon the vine in H. N. XVII. especially in chapters 21. 22. 

» SeeaIaoCatOiB.lt.2a,llSL»ai4l.43.4».13?. / v 
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Propagation of (he T ine. — Several methods are mentioned by ancient writers 
and Yirgil seems specially to approve of that by layers (G. II. 62.)— ^ 

Sed truncis oleae melms, pi’opagiiie vites 
J^espondent 

but the one generally adopted was that by malleoli. The malleolus was a 
young shoot cut from the vine with a small knob of the wood of the preceding 
year projecting on each side, so as to present the form of a little hammer, and 
hence the name. Columella describes it most distinctly (III. 6.) — Malleolus 
autem vorellus^ est palme.'s, iuiiafiis prioris anni Jiagello, cognominatusgue a 
siiiiilitiidine rci, (juod in en parte quae decidUur lx retere sarmeuto prominens 
utrinqne aialleoli speciem prachet. The malleoli rvere planted out in a nur- 
sery (seminarium vitiarium), the soil of which was prepared for their reception 
by repeated diggings, and those who were most carcliil selected for this purpose 
a spot resembling, as closely as might be, in quality and exposure, the gi-ound to 
which they were ultimately to be transferred (G. II. 268.) — 

Mntatam ignorent subito ne semina matrein. 

At the end of three years the malleoli, having in the meantime been properly 
pruned, had formed vigorous roots ; hence they were now termed Viviradices, 
and were ready to be transplanted. 

The firariilices were jdanted out in the vineyard which had been prepared 
for their reception in one of thiee modes (Plin. H. X. XVII. So.) 1. In 
pastinato, i. e., when the whole surface had been deeply trenched, and the soil 
completely pulverized hy repeated manipulations, this was regarded as the best 
mode. 2. In stdeo, i. e., in trenches. 3. In scrobe, i. e., in pits. 

•In any case, the young plants (setiiitia) stood in parallel rows (ordines)^ 
those in each row were placed at equal distances from each other, and the 
distance between each of the parallel rows was equal to the distance between 
each plant in the row ; so that each vine had exactly the same amount of free 
space all round. The distance between each vine varied in different localities, 
according to the quality of the soil — 

. . . . Si pinguis agros inetabere campi, 

Densa sere, in denso non segnior nbere Bacchus ; 

Sin tiunulis adclive solum coUisque supinos 
Indulge ordinibusi — 

According to Pliny, the distance in the richest land was not less than four, and 
in the poorest not more than eight feet ; but othei-s allow an interval of ten feet. 

Down the middle of the vineyard ran a road called Limes decumatius, or 
simply Decumaniis, eighteen feet broad, so as to admit of two carts passing 
each other; a series of narrower paths called semilae or viae were formed, some 
parallel, and others at right angles to the decumanus, the distance between the 
semitae being always the same. In this manner, the whole vineyard was 
divided into square plots of equal size, which were termed antes, hurti, or 
bortuli, each hvrlus containing one hundred plants. The circumstance that the 
viae or semitae were all either at right angles or parallel to the decumanus, 
is indicated by Virgil, when he says — 

. . . . nec secius omnis in unguem 

Arbonbus positis secto via limite quadret 

I Columella, howevei’, says exactly the reverse, R. U. IIL IS 
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Tbe vines were sometimes set simply in ordinary rows— 

• « « * • 




• « « 


a • • 


• • 


>3 « * « « 

and sometimes arranged in the form called a quincunx ^ — 

« « » » * 




♦ * 


« « « • a 


« # « ^ 

Supports for the Vihcs. — On tiie manner in which the vines were supported 
depended tiie technical distinction between an Arhustum and a Vinea or 
Vinetinn proper. 

In an arhustum (i. e., arhorisctuni)^ the vines were supported by growing 
trees planted for this purpose in rows at regular intervals, the ground between 
the rows being frequently cultivated for other crops. Tiic trees most commonly 
employed were the elm (ulmisipie adlungere vites) and the poplar. The union 
between the fragile, yielding, fruitful vine and the sturdy stock by which it was 
sustained, was frequently compared, both by poets and prose writers, to the 
marriage state; hence tlie celebrated simile in Catullus LXII. 49 seqq. — 

Ut vidua in nudo vitis quae nascitur arvo 

At si forte eadem est ulmo coniuncta marito, 

and the expression of Horace when describing the pursuits of a rural life (Epod. 
n. 9.)— 

Ergo aut adulta vitium propagine 
Altas maritatpopulos. 

Sometimes the trees in an arhustim were not allowed to rise higher than fifteen 
or twenty feet, which is the general practice in many parts of northern Italy at 

* See on the whole of this subject, Plin. H. N. XVIL il. 22. XVIII. 31. Colum. R R. IIL 13. 
*5. 20 . IV. 18. 20. X. 376. Virg. G. H. 273. seqq. 417. 
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present, liit frequcinJ v were permitted to attain to their full height, as is common 
to this (lay in (Jampaui.i. In the latter ease, the bratiches were pruned in such 
a manner as to present a series of storeys or stages called tabulata, and to these 
Virgil alludes (G. II. 361.; comp. Colum. V. 6.) — 

. . Summasque sequi tabulata per nlmos. 

In the Viiiea or Vinetma proper the vines were either left to trail upon the 
ground, partially supporting them.selves (sparsis per terrain palmitihus aut per 
se rile suhrccta — Plin. XXXV. C.), as we now see them in some parts of 
Provence, or they were supported (fifes pedatae) by props (adminicida — 
jttdiimenia), uhich were either entire sticks (pali), or pieces of cleft timber 
(ridicae.) Again, the vine w.is either attached to a single upright support 
{admimciduiii sine iiigo), as in all the finest vineyards of moderti France, or to 
two uprights and a cross piece (pedatae simpUci iugo), or they were trained 
upon a sort of trellis formed by four uprights set in the angles of a square, and 
connected by cross pieces at top, so as to form ti kind of roof (compluviatae 
gnadi upUci iugo), both of the last mentioned arrangements being still very 
common in Italy. The cio.«s pieces which formed the connection at top, were 
cither poles (ju rlicat), or ropes (jiinicidi), or strands of hair (crines). 

J/ifferent ojieralioii-'i perfoi med on the Vine . — Both when in the Siminariiim 
and after it had been tran.splanted to the Vinea, the young vine was repeatedly 
cut donn nearly to the ground, in order th.it the roots might acquire vigour, and 
v\as not .illowed to bear tiuit until the seventh year — antegnam mptiiiwm 
(iiiiiiini a sarculo compkat — Plin. II. XATI. 3.5.). but w hen the vineyard w.ts 
in full bearing, the ordinary operations performed each year wcie four — 
1, Jhi.itinatio. 2 Pampinatw. 3. Piitatio, 4. .IbliKpieatio. 

1 Pastinatio, i. e., trenching. The whole vineyard was dug three or four 
times at least each year (G. II. 398.) — 

Omne quotannis 

Terque quaterque solum scindendum, glebaque versia 
Aetemarn frangenda bidentibus 

the instrument usually employed being the Bideits, which is still in common use 
(or the same purjiose, although the plough was occasionally resorted to. 

2. Pampinatio, i. e., leaf-plucking. — X portion of the vine leaves Here 
removed by the hand — omne levanduin fronde nemus — twice each year; once 
in spring before the plant began to blossom, and again in autumn after the 
grapes were formed, in order to admit the sun freely to the fruit. 

3. Putaiio, i. e., pruning. — The superfluous shoots (sarmenta) were usually 
pruned off after the conclusion of the vintage; the knite employed, called Fabc 
Vinitoria, was of a peculiar form, and has been minutely described by Colu- 
mella, IV. 2.; and represented above, p. 535. 

4. Ablaqueatio . — This operation was performed late in October, iuid con- 
sisted in digging round the vine so as to expose the upper portion of the roots ; 
those which approached within eighteen inches of the surface were lopped oil', 
the remainder were left open to the weather lor a longer or shorter period 
according to the climate, and, before the hole was filled up, a little manure was 
occasionally thrown in. 

Vi ith regard to the vintage (vindemia), the treatment of the grapes, and the 
process of making and preserving wine, we have already spoken, p. 491. ' 

‘ See C.ito R. R 28. 29. 31. 4>.-4C. -M. 6I.-68. 93. 100. 117.— II9. Varro R.R. I. 24. 55. 60 64, 

S6. Colura. R. R. HI. 17. VI. 6. 7. Plin. H. N. XVIL 18. 
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Cnitnre of the olire»>— While the Tine demanded constant watchfulness and 
unceasing toil, tlie management of the olive was so easy that, comparatively, it 
might be said to retjuire no cultivation (G. II. 420.) — 

Contra, non tilla est oleis cultnra. . . • 

The operation of Ahhu-jucatio^ the same as that described above in the case of 
the vine, performed each antumn — the occasional loosening of the soil in the 
olive-yard, either with the Bukns ov X\\q plough— and pruning at long intervals, 
were sulheient to keep the plant in health, and to secure abundant crops— thus 
Columella, V. 9.— (Imwilnm complnrilms iuterpositis ainiis olivetnm putamhim 
est: nain vctcris prortrhii mcininisse convenit, eum fjui aret olivetum, rojjure 
fnictum ; qui slcrcont^ exorare; qui caedat, cogere, 

Propngation of the Olive . — Tlic mode generally adopted was curious. A 
seminarinm having been carefully prepaicd, young, long, healthy, fruitful 
brandies, about the thickness of a man’s wrist, were dctaciied from a full grown 
tree. These branches were cut transversely into sections eighteen inches in 
length, which are called truuci by Virgil (G. II. 63.), and taJeae by Columella. 
The extremities of the iateae ^^erc smeared over with a mixture of dung and 
ashes, and then planted in the seminnrinm to such a depth that the top of the 
talea should he three inches under the smfacc, care being taken at tlie same 
time that tlie extremity of the talca which was uppermost in the parent branch 
should be uppermost in the ground. At the end of five years, the plants, having 
been regularly dcaiicd and pruned, had become little trees {arhiisciikxe')^ and 
were fit to be transplanted out in the Olivetum, (Colnm. V. 0.) 

There was another mode of propagating the olive known to Virgil, which 
consi'ited In cutting up the tnmkof an old <*hvc tree into small billets, for those, 
if planted out, g-.-iminati’ (<J. H. 2><>.) This i-' still ofc i-lnn.U!y 

folloucd in Itjly. ula-ie (!.■• -t- i-k i- <livided into [uj-cos. le-cinbliiig a iiiU'hinom 
in and -i/". fi<-m vhiih ciu mnstam-r tiifV ;uc oa!it.d 

(rod, iiin,' f’,' (idr.s — 111 .. ..live n-nally took place in 

Deccni!'. !'. f c uji\. - u*.h‘ ii;-i «'iii'hcd in a "oit of mill {umhi uluiria) and 
then Mdijtictc’l t" tlu- .KiiHi) i)t the oil piv-- {fnipitmn — knluv Sirgoukt hnvca 
ti aptik')’ ith ir^ard to the oil {( dinnn, ( f!< mu') tlius obtainci], mailing' 
need ho said, but tlieio ’tt.is am»iIior piiuluct cal'i d tfic natnic of w hif h 

is frequently mi-undotstiHui in con-cqiienco of tlie somcnliat incon-i-tciU c\i)la- 
nation-j of icxicogiaiilicr-, ^\^!o icuder the word /. r s' of oik or ^emh of ml. In 
fact, tlic pulp of the olive (roro), wlicn expic»e«i, yicMs two distinct IluidN, oil, 
and a ilark C‘dourcd watciy lluid heavier tiiaii the oil. This daik colntin-d 
watery tlnid i- the tuiinrcn r»f the Romans, the of the tircck-, and, 

although not an ailicle of fmd. w.as ii>ed by tlie anciemts fur a great vaiuiv of 
pinpo-rs, many of wlmii arc enumerated i)y Pliny (U. N. XV. 8. XXlll. o. 
Comp. Virg. G. I. 191. 111. 448). 

n. Pastio s. Res FASTORicr.v s. Res Pecuaru. 

Tecbnically, Jgriru.'t'd-a i.s opposed to Pu.siio’ Colouns to Pastor; and 
descending to siih(ii\ i'-ious SijpU v to Pratn ■ Arator to Opillo; Boves donnii 
to Arvientum; Buhukus to Armtntarins. 

1 The MoJn Olf-iriii avfi the Tnipetum were combined In one mactiine, which has been e)a- 
wrateJy desenf e.l by Ci£o (R. R. ’20. 21. 22.) in a passage which scholars have vainly striven to 
comprehend and explain. r « / 
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Pastio includes everytliing eonnecled with providing and managing stock. 

The division of the general term Pastio into Pastio Agrestis and Pastio 

Villatica we have already explained. 

1. Pastio Agrestis.' 

The different kinds of domestic animals comprehended under thi.s head were — 

1. Ores (sheep) ; 2. Caprae (goals) ; 3. Sues (swine) ; 4. Bores (kjne) ; 

6. .4 .s/a i (asses) ; 6. (horses) ; 7. J7«// (mules) ; to nhicli weic added 

—8. Canes (dogs) ; 9. Pastures (.slieplieids and herdsmen). 

Providing Slock." — The matters to be inquired into ulieii providing a stock 
of domestic animals (in pecore paruuilo) weie four — 1. 'Ihc age ((jiia aetale) ; 

2. The breed (quo semiiiio); 3. Tbe points (qua forma)’, 4. The legal forms 
ofpui'cliase and warranty (stipuhitio). 

Kliiiiaging Stock. — Suitable stock having been provided, the iiititters to be 
eonsidered in reference to management neio live - 1. I'ccding ( pastto)’. 2. Brecd- 
ing (foLtnra), e.xtending a eunaptu ad partum; Ilcaiiiig the young stuck 
(niitricatus) ; 4. I’re^eiving the stock in hetdth, and applting the pioper leme- 
dies in disease {'(inilas); 5. Iietermming the proper mimbers (niiiiiertis), that 
is, the total numlicr of animals to be ko|il : the number of each kind ; the pro- 
per size of each duck and held ; the lel.uive propoitiun of ni.ales .".nd fem.ale.s, 
of full grunn and of roung animals ; the amount of sniplus siock (n iindac — 
delectus eptoiauuis liahtutlus it reaeitlae r> iieiunduc. Aaiio 11. 11. 11. ,5.) to be 
got rid of; and the selection of young animals to be learcd fur suiipl>iiig ^acan- 
cics, a process technically expressed by tbe verb suhmdtere, e g, \ano 11. II. 
II. 3. — Hoedi trlnustrts cum siiitfacti, turn suhnittuntur et in grerje iiicipiunt 
esse; and Virgil G. III. 159. — 

Et, quo.s aut pccori malint snbmittere habendo. 

A complete treatise upon Pastio would embrace full information on eiieh of 
the .above nine points in reference to each class of animals separately, and in 
addition, in treating of sheep and goats, it wonlil be nece.ssary to enter into some 
details with regard to shearing (tousura) and cleaning wool and hair, and a 
separate chaiiter would be required upon dairy jrroduce (de lacle et caseo), 
a subject on which, under the title rvpoToiia, much was written by the 
Greeks. 

Before entering upon any details, we imi.-t call attention to a ciicumstanco 
connected with the management of large liock.s and herds in Italy, wln'cb aio.so 
out of the physical coiilurmation of tbe country, cuii.-isting as it docs ol exten- 
sive level plain.s, drv and parched in .siiimncr, but ueldiiig abundant berbage 
after the rains of Uctober, tbe.sc |ilaiiis being inteiseeteil tbioughout tbe n hole 
leiieth of tlic peninsula by a lufty and rueged nmiintain range. These moun- 
tains are, in many districts, covered with deii.so bire.-t', and tifford abumi.iiit 
pa.sture and sbciter fuirn tl)C sun during tbe .summer mouths. Accorilingly, as 
soon as the beats set in, all the lioeks and herds. cxee[it tlmse cinpluyeil in auii- 
cultinul toil, and those for vvliieb there vvas aeeuminuilation in the hnililings ut 
the farm, were, and still arc, driven fiom the arid e.xpanse of A|)ulia to tlie 


1 The Second Book of Varro de R. K. and the Seventh and Eighth of Coinmcll.i are devo'ed 
to P'tatip 

* Varro li. K. 11. L 
3 Varro K. R. II. 1. 
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Liicaninn and Caliibri.m hills, and from the Tuscan Maremmaand the Canipagna 
of Home to the S.imnite ami Sabine ranges, retnrning agai ! to the milder climate 
of the low country at the end of autumn. The communications between the 
Iiigh and low lands were kept open by drove roads {calks), ^ which now, as in 
ancient limes, are thronged twice a-year by endless troops of oxen, sheep, and 
goats, accompanied by the herdsmen and their families. These mountain pas- 
tures were, for the most part, the property of the state, and were farmed out to 
large contractors {piiblicani), by whom again they were sub-let to the owners 
of slock, the sum charged being in proportion to the number of animals. 

This being premised, we may now say a very few words upon each of the 
classes cf animals enumerated above. 

Sinep.® — The general terms are — Oves, Oeilliim penis, Penis lanare; spe- 
cially, Aries is the ram, Ocis the ewe, I'erve.c the wether, Agnus s. Agiia the 
lamb, Ovile the sheepfold, Opilio the shepherd. 

A distinction was made between the finer and more delicate sheep, nhich 
being kept upon the farm the whole ye.ir lound, were termed Greges Villatici, 
and the more numerous flocks whicii passed the winter in the low grounds, and 
were driven to the forests and mountain.® in summer— ffrejes qiii in sallibus 
pascuntur. 

Again, sheep were divided into Ores Hirtae and Ores PellUae. The Ores 
hirtae were those whose wool was of an ordinary quality, and required no pro- 
tection ; the Ores pellitae were those which, in consequence of the fineness of 
their wool, were cove'cd with skin jackets {pellibus inlegnntur) in order that 
the fleece might be kept perfectly smooth and clean, and thus be more easily 
washed, prepared, and dyed — ne lana inquinetur qiwmiiais rel iiijici recte 
possit, vet larari et parari. The sheep reared in the neighbourhood ofTarcu- 
tum belonged to this vaiicty, and to these Horace alludes in the well known 
lines — 

Indce pellitis ovibus Oalesi 
Fhutifii, et regnata pet.un 
Itur.i PliaLuito 

Suitable Stahiila, or covered pens, were proriiled, in which the sheep and 
goats found refuge during the cold of winter, and tlie greatest care was taken 
that these buildings shouhl have a warm exposure, and be kept clean and dry. 
The general management of the flocks dining winter, and the system followed 
in pasturing them during the heat of summer, are most accurately described by 
Virgil (G. III. 295. seqq.) in a passage which has been closely followed by 
€olumella (VII. 3.) 

i^bcep Shearing.^ — This operation, c.alled Tonsnra Odum, was performed 
between the vernal equinox and the solstice, after the sheep had begun to sweat, 
and during the heat of the day {ettm siulare inrepcrinit lives), for wool, when 
impregnated with the natural moisture of the animal (laiiii siiciila), was heavier, 
softer, and of a better colour. The fleeces, when detached and rolled up, were 
c lied velicra or veluminu, terms from which Varro infers that originally the 
fleeces wei'c plucked, not shorn, from the animal, a sy.-tem which, he adds, was 
still followed by some peisons. Ores hirtae, as soon as shorn, were smeared 
with wine and oil, to which some added white wax and lard {adeps snillus)', in 


; Varro B. R. II. to. Comp. Cic. pro Sext. 5. Uv. XXIL 14. Tacit Ann. IV. 27. Suet. 
Ini. 19. 


* Varro it R It. 2. 
’ Vano It R. It II 
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tlie case of Ovcs pellUae the inside of the jacket was smeared with the sama 
mixlure, and ilien it was replaced. 

Cionts.' — The general terms are — Capellne, Grex Caprinns- specially, 
Jlircus is the buck goat; Capra, Capella, the Nanny goat; Hoedus, the kid; 
Caprile, the goat fold; Caprarius, the goat herd. 

The management and feeding of goats was much the same .as that of sheep, 
except that the former were more hardy, and while sheep preferred open pas- 
tnre.s, goats took delight in woody regions where they could obtain abundance 
of rirpulta, which formed their favourite food. 

Goats were shorn for the sake of their hair, which was employed in the manu- 
facture of a coarse kind of cloth used by soldiers and sailors (G. III. 31 1.) — • 

Nec minus interea barbas ineanaqiie inenta 
Cinyphii tondent hire!, saetasqiie com.intes, 

Usum in castrorum et miscris \el:nnina n.sutis. 


Cloth of this kind was termed Cilicium, from basing been first fabricated in 
Phrygia and Cilicia, and JIartial (XIV. UO.) mentions Cdones Cilicii, vvhicli 
must have been socks or overshoes mtide of this niaterial. 

Sn-iuc.'- — The general terms arc— Nac.s, Smllum ijenns, SnillKin pecus- 
specially, Verres is the boar ; Siis, the son ; Scrofa, the breeding sow, JlaudLc, 
the castrated male; Portt, the young pig.s, which, when sucking, were called 
J.ortealesj when ten days old, being tbeu regarded as pure .and lit lur sacrifice, 
Sacres ; when first weaned, Xetrendes and DcUci; Ham, the pig-stye; 
Sitbulciis, the swine herd; Suilhi Cairo, Siiccidia, poik; Ptniac, hams; 
Petcimnes, TmiUtcao, Tomaciuae, Hitches and gammons of bacon, Tomacula, 
pork sausages. 

general terms were — Bores, Bvhuhm genus, Armenticium 
peons: specially, 7'aurus, the bull; I’acca, the cow; Porda, a cow in calf;, 
'I'aura, a barren cow; JBos, the castrated male; Vituhis, Vtlnla, the calf.. 
Four degrees of age were distinguished — 1 Vilnius, Vitula. 2. luveiicuSy 
liiveiica. 3. Taurus, Vacca. 4. VetuU. Bubile is the cattle shed. 

Virgil (G. III. 157.) bids the farmer divide his calves into ihice classes— 
1. Those intended to form a portion of the herd. 2. Those reserved for 

sacrifice. 3. Those destined for agricultural labour (bore.? (lomiti). 

Since nearly all the heavy work of the f.nin was performed by oxen, it was 
necessary to set apart a considerable number for that purpose, and these from 
an earlyageweieiegularly trained accordiugto the system minutely dc.scribedin 
the lines which immediately follow those referred to tibove. In the same book 
(G. III. 51.) we find the points of the brcciling cow carefully specified. 

Horses.'* The general terms are— J'eous erpiiiiiim. specially, P’lyHtts 

admissarins i.s the stallion; Hgiia, Ihcm.are; Cantcrius, the gelding; hgiiulus, 
PuUus, the colt ; Eqnile, the stable. Hijuiso, Egnarins, Agaso, are words 
all of which occur in the sense of a groom or horse-keeper, but are scarcely 
to be found in the agricultural writers. 

In purchasing, rearing, feeding, and training horses, it was absolute y. 
necessary to have regard to the purpose for which the .animal was ultimately 
destined ; whether for war (ad rem militarem), for riding or draught (a<t 
tecluram), for racing (ad cursurani), or for breeding (ad adimssuram). 


1 VaiTO R. R. IT- 3 . 

* WiTo R. R. 1 T. 4. 
3 VaiTo li. R. H.5. 

* V'dn 0 R. It 1 1. 


Colum- R R. 6, 7. 

Colum. R. H. VIII. 9. 19 II. 
Coium. R. R- Vn. 1—15. 
Colum. R It ViL 2y— 34» 
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Hence the belli peritus made choice of a particular kind of steed, and managed 
liim in a paiticular manner, and so the tpiadrigarius, t!ie desuitor, and lie who 
wished vectarios facere. It is almost unnecessary to call attention to the 
magni6cent lines in which Virgil describes the high bred colt (G. III. 75.) 

Asses.’ — The general and special terms are — Asinus, Asellus, Asina, Pullus 
Asininus. 

We have already mentioned the purposes for which a.sses were employed by 
tlie farmer. Large licrds were chiefly in tlie h.ands of merchants who used paek- 
asses (iisclli dosstiarii) fur conveying agricultural produce to the coast or to 
distant markets. 

Tlie asses of Arcadia were the most famous in Greece ; those of Reate bore off 
the palm in Italy, and sometimes brought immense prices. Varro (R. R. II. 1.) 
mentions one which, in his recollection, had been sold for G0,000 sesterces, about 
£.500, and says that a team of fonr had been bought at Rome for 400,000 
se.storce3, upwards of £3,300. 

.tloles .^ — Mulus and iluta are the general terms for the hybrid progeny of 
the horse and the ass, but, strictly speaking, a distinction was drawn betn ecu 
the Midits and the Binnns. 

The Mtdus was produced by the union of a mare (^equa') with a male ass 
(asinus admissarius). 

The Hinnns by the union of a she-ass (asina) with a stallion (equus 
admissarius), 

— The general term for dogs of both sexes is Canes, and for the whelps, 

Catnli. 

Dogs were divided into two classes (genera ) — 

1. Sporting dogs — unum (ginus) rcnalicnm el pertinet ad /eras licsdos et 
silrestres. 

2. Sheep dogs — ahermn, quod enstodine causa paralnr et pertinet ad 
padorem. 

It must be rcinemborod, that while the .-heep dou' of tliG country is emphyed 
only for gnliliiig the movements of the (louk.s, tlio^e of the -tips, tlie Appi'iilncs, 
the Pyrenees, and the mouiilaiii-, ot (iieeee, tire ref|uired to piotcet tliem fioni 
wobc'. and tlieielure always were and aie iiiucli larger, stidiiger, and mure 
fieice than those with uhicli we arc familiar. The bleeds must rahiod liy the 
ancients were — tlie Spartan (Laniuts), the F.pirotan (Epirutivi, Midossi), 
and the Calabrian (Sallcutiui). 

Slicplivrtl's.*— lAtsfoci s’ is the general term coiiipiciiending all wlio tended 
the diiiiiestic animals not employed in labour. They were divided into t.va 
classes — 1. Those who remained always upon the farm (qni in f undo rersanlur) ; 
and 2. Those who took charge of the flocks and herds which were driven to the 
mountains in summer (qni in callilms rersanlur). While yoiuli-s, and eien 
women, might peiforni the tasks allotted to the first cla.s.s, the second cla?s wa.s 
composed of strong men in the vigour of manhood, cap.ible of eiidiiriiig the 
liardsliips and dangers incident to a wild, rough life among the liills. Tliev were 
liiriiisiied with arms in order to repel the .att.aeksof wild beasts and rublicrs', lived 
in temporary liut.s (in cases repentiuis), and cairied aliout with tlieni all the 
Utensils and implements required for themselve.s aii.l their Hocks (omnia instru- 


1 VJIIO It U II (t Coluin. B. R. VIII. 1. 

“ v.ii 1 1 It i;. II. 8. ciiiiiin It. It. VII as, au. 37 . 
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mcnta quae pecori et pastorihus opus sunt), being attended in their jonrnej-s by 
a tertain number of beasts of burden {iumcnta dossuariu), and also by some 
active, hardy women, who collected fuel, prepared the food, and kept ginnd over 
tlie huts when the men were absent. The whole troop was under the conunand 
of an overseer called magistcr pecoris, a person qualitied by character, know- 
ledge, experience, and education, to direct and control the proceedings of the 
party, aird to keep the accounts (ratiuiies domiiiicas pecnuria.i coiificere). 

Dairy Produce.' — This was confined to milk (lac) and cheese (criseus). 
It is very singular that butter (hutgrum), although not altogether unknown, 
was so little used that it is not even mentioned by any of the agricultural w i itei'S 
except Plinv, who calls it (XXXVllI. 9.) barbararum gentium luulissimus 
cibhs See also H. N. XI. dl. 

Milk was esteemed the most nourishing of all liquid food — nmnitiin rerum 
gnus cihi causa capimus liqiienlium maxime alihilc. The fii'st place in this 
respect was occupied bv erve milk (lac orillum), the second by gitats milk 
(capriiuim); the most purifying (quod maxime perpnrget) was held to be 
mares' milk (equinum), next, asses’ milk (asimnum), third, cows’ milk (hubu- 
lum), arrd fourth, goats’ milk (cuprinum). 

Cheese was made, as among ourselves, by the additioit of rennet (cnagulum) 
to nrilk; the rermet procured fiom the leveret (coagnlum kporiunm) or the kid 
(hoctuuum) being regarded as superior to that tronr tire latrrb (agutivim). 
Kcnnet from the calf is not mcntionerl at all by Varro The nrilky sap of the 
fig tr ee (de fei ramo lac) and virtegar (accUnn), wei-e also used lor fcparatirtg 
the curd frorrt the whey (serum). Cheeses made from cows’ milk (cusn bubiili) 
were considered as the most irourishing, and at the same time as the most diffi- 
cult of digestion; next in order weic ewe milk cheeses (ovdli) ; while those 
made of goats’ milk (caprint) were the least nourishing and the nrost easily 
digested. 

2. Pastio Villalica.‘ 

Uirder this was included the management of all animals, wild or tame, which 
could be fed at all seasons within the precincts of tire farm buildings, or in en- 
closures immediately .adjacent— res r/«ae in villa circumve earn alt ac pasci 
vossiiit. Originally this kind of stock consisted of some conmton iiuultry, 
rabbits, and bees ; but towards the close of tiro Kepiiblic this department 
received gi-cat development, and many persons derived a larger revenue liimi 
tlicir ViUatkae Pasliones than from tire farm itscll. 5'atT(i d.tiiiis to have brrin 
the first to draw up an independent srstcmatic ticatise upon tins topic, to winch 
he devotes the third hook of his l)e He Hu.dica. 

Vdlaticae Pustiunes were disliibiiterl umicr three heads— 

1, Ornithones. 2. Leporaria. ;>. Pi-chuie. . , 

Aviurics.'— Oniit/.oac.S in the most c.vtenderl acceptation of the term, lu- 
clurleil all receptacles for bird.s, whether wild or tanie, hind fowl or water towU 
in a iiioi-e restricted sense, uriiillwius were huge ariaiie.s in win* li thousands of 

wiM birds wei-e confined. , . , . 

The old Roman ftrnier bad bis avlarla (before the nilroduction of the Greek 

word) consisting mei-cly of a court -yard for chickens (cuburs vi pbuu,), and a 


1 V ”ni*tl.e Ninth and Tenth nf Cnlumclli .we i'*’'"*''! ‘o 

/"ioe tXoi Tlwilmir,,? the Ten.h Itonk ot Columella, with the e-veegt.uu ot ti.o h St 
Chai'iei, IS (’Ctuim’il uitli tk-tails lec.udnijc heco. 

3 Vairo K. li III. 4-11. Coluin. li. li. lA. I— lo. 
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dove-cot (columbarium) for pigeons, but by degrees many varieties of poultry 
were introduced, and appropriate accommodation provided for each kind. We 
may enumerate— (1.) fraWrnae, of which there wore three species — a. Villaticac, 
common barn-door fowls; b. Riisticae, seldom tame, and therefore kept in 
coops (in caveis), which may possibly have been pheasants; and c. Africanae, 
generally supposed to have been guinea fowls. (2.) Pavoiies, peacocks. These 
were little known until towards the end of the Republic, and when Varro wrote 
brought a high price. A pea-hen’s egg was at that time worth five denarii, 
i. e., upwards of three shillings, and a full-grown young bird sold for fifty denai ii, 
i.e., about a guinea and a-half. We may also mention — (3.) Columhae, 
pigeons, of which there were several species. (4.) Turturcs, turtle-doves. 
(5.) Aiiseres, geese ; and (C.) Anutes, ducks. 

In the Ornithon proper, which was an enormous cage (see Varro R. R. III. 5.) 
were shut up vast numbers of thrushes (turdi), quails (coturnices), beccaficoes 
(Jicedulae), millet-fowl (mdiariae), and other birds of passage, of which 
immense flocks visit Italy every year. These were caught alive by fowlers 
(aucupes) kept for the purpose, and when shut up, were carefully fattened until 
ready for the market. Varro mentions one omithon out of which 5,000 thrushes 
were sold in a single season at three denarii (i.e., two shillings) a-hcad, 
amounting to the sum of 60,000 sesterces, or about £500 sterling. 

Iceporaria.' — So called because originally, being of very limited extent, they 
were intended for hares (lepores) or rabbits (cuniculi) only. At a later period 
the more general term Vivai'ia, which we may translate preserves, was intro- 
duced, when it became common to enclose a large space of ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of the villa with a lofty wall, and to keep in this paik various wild 
animals, such as stags (cerri), roc-deer (capreae), and wild boars (cipri), 
which were fed for the table, and sometimes hunted for sport. 

Besides these, the lepurarium frequently contained Gliiaria, which were 
large jars (doUa) for a .species of dormouse ('//'•'); Cvcldearia, places for fat- 
tening edible snails (coddi.uc); and Atvcariii, tor bees, which in the early ages 
used to find shelter under the eaves of the mansion (.tubkr suhf/runda.s). 

Piscinae, poiid.s.‘ — Fresh water ponds (/lisciiwe dukes') were frequently, 
even in primitive time.*, attached to the villa, and entailed little or no e.xpense. 
But in the age of Varro, salt water ponds (pUciuue maritimae) came into 
fashion, and the taste soon became a passion with many of the more wealthy. 
These were constructed in connection with the marine villas on the Campanian 
coast, and large sums were l.avished in forming, slocking, and maintaining them 
— aedificaniur marjno — impleutnr magno — aluntur magno. Hirrus, a con- 
temporary of Cicero, one of those whom he contemptuously nicknames pis- 
cinarii, obtained 6,000,000 of sesterces (about £50,000) for a very ordinary 
villa, on account of the quantity of fish in his salt ponds, and he is said to 
have given the loan of several thousand muraenae to Caesar, in order to 
furnish forth his triumphal banquets. (Plin. H. N. XVII. 81. Varro E. E. 
III. 17.) 


> Varro R. R. III. 12—16. Colum R. R IX. 1—16 
« Vairo R. R. III. 17. Colum. It R. VIII. 16. 17. 
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Bonus Eventus, 
Book-binding, . . ,51.1 

Books, . . . 51.5 

Britaniiicus, 

Bridges, 

Brunia, 

Bulla, . . .388 

Business in Comitia Cen 
turiata, 

Curiata, 

Tributa, , 


lb. 21 ' Cuimllus, . 

in. 21 I canip.igna di lloma, 

i't 23 Campus .Agi ippiie, 

. (>2 I £^<).;ilnuis. 

. yo Flamnnus, 

. 21 MaitiiH, 


37 .'^coloratus, . 

37 ! i ‘andidates for the higher 
324 1 magistmcies. . . 210 


324 I magistmcies. . 

487 j Candidati. . 

307 ! Piinciids, 


. 401 1 peratorls, s. Caes.iris, s. 

. 408 I Augusti, 

. 355 i Cams (in {lice), . 

. 477 I Cantluiri, . 

. 518 I Capere, 

. 60 Capillatus. 

. 30 1 C:ii»ita .aut Na\ ia, 

. 307 I Capit.ile Crimen, 

. 308 I Capite Cen.-,!. . 

. 408 ! Capitis Deniinutio, 

. 473 i Saeratio, 

. 450 j Capitoliniis, Mons, 

. 414 j Capitolium, 

. .511 j Vetus, 

. 367 Capsae, 

317. 318 I Capsarii. . 

. 30> ('.ipulus, . 

,51.1. ,110 Caput (money). 

.51.5, 110 I Sacrae Vi.ie. 

. 245 I (Politieal), 

. 73* liaUticuiin. 

. 482 ' Carbasa. . 

.388, 47.5 ; Carbasus. . 

'en- Career. 

. 152 J Maiiiertinus, 

. 149 I Carceres, . 

. 156 j Carche.siiim, 
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. b3 1 Carina, . . . . 

. .502 J Cannae, . . . ; 

, 511 1 Carinenta— Cannentalia, 
j Ciirpere Lanam, 

140. 343 Carptor, . . . . 

. 26 Ca^a Kuiniili, . 

. 492 I Tonda, 

. 112 Casus Venemis, 

. iil j C'libtella 

,0119' Castello di S. Angelo, 

. 51.5 Cnstoi 

. .510 Castra. . . .447 


389. 47> <'a\.itiliiini. 

. 1 Cav.iliy of the Leni< 

. .57 I Cavea, 

. 53 Ce-U-re, 

. 58 Celeies, 

•2, 61 1 Celia, 

. 56 I Erigid.aria, 

her Ostiarii, . 

210-213 I Penuaria, 


. .58 
2ilinn, 52 
ul.ir- 


. 480 I Carenum, . 


. 211 I Vinaiia, . . .72 

Im- j Cenotaphium, . . 481 

5, s. I Censere— Censeri, . .201 

108,20.3 Censio, . . . .201 

. 4J>8 Censor Perpetuus, . . 205 

. 4!)8 (as an imperial 

382. :*;4 title), . . . 2iV), 239 

. .51.51 1 Censores, . . . 198-205 

. 45)s ' Censoriae Leges, . 204.316 

. 113 ('ensura agere, habere, itc., 200 
. 5»7 j Census, .... 200 

. 113 Equestcr, . 95), 256 

. 3.53 I 8enatorius. . 256 

2. 35) ' Centesima Pi,eium Venali- 
35)-41 ' uni, . . .280 

. .56 CentWinatio. . . . 447 

. 476 Centnnnu-ale ludieium, , 321 

. 476 CentUMiMi.iIis Ilasta. . 321 

. 480 CentuiuMii. . . . 220 

. 472 Centuna { Land inoasiire), 46;i 

. 25) Praerog.ativa 111,154 

. 113 Centuriae. . 433. 4.15, 436 
. 287 - - - - Ci.rnicinuni, . 97 

, 4.56 Ei}uitnm, . 5)8 

.-,31 Fabrum, . . 97 

. ;t.54 lunioruin, . 96 

, 26 lure Vocatae. . 151 

. 6.5 Pnmo Voeatae, 151 

. 4:54 Sem<»ruin, . 96 

. 493 (of Servms), . 96 
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Centiiriam Conficere, . 212 [ C’hil Suits, • . 310-32S j C'olare (Vinum), . .493 

Centuries and Tribes in- | Parties, . . 321 Coliseum 52 

corporated, . . . 152' , Form of Pro- j Collection of the Revenue, 281 

Centuriunes, . . 433. 437 ' cess. .... 323 ‘ Collega Consulis. . 187, 218 

Centussis, . . . .401 , Proceedings in ! in the Empire, . 245 

Cera Prima, . . . 514 luie, .... 324 , Collegia Sacerdotum, . 282 

Ceres— Cerealia, 3G6, 367 , 368, , Procee<Ung in i Collegium Tribunorum, . 171 

395 ludicio, .... 325 I Colhs Agoniis, . . .56 

Cemialus, . . . 3, 42 Civitas, . . . . Ill j Dianae, . . .46 

Ceroliensis, . . 4, 53 i sine Surtragio, . 112 ( Hortulorum, . 2,57 

Ceiiichi, .... 4.56 , Civitates Foederatae, . 224 Quiiinalis, , 2, 3, .56^ 

Cerussa, .... 511 Imnuines, . . 224 ' ^■Inlinali8. . 2, 3, 55 

Cessio (in lure), . . 302 Liberae, . 224,226 Coloniae, . . . 118,120 

Chaplets, .... 498 Clamor Supi emus, . .470. — in the Provinces, 224 

Charta, .... 513 Clangatio 380 ; Civiiim Roman- 

Augusta, . . 513 Classes of .Servius. . . 06 j orum, .... 110 

Claudia, . . 513 Classiani, .... 4.57 Latiiiae, . . 119 

Empoi^tica, . . 513 Classici, . . .98, 4.57 Maritimae, . 119 

Hieratica, . . .513 . Classis, . . .06, 4.57 — MiUtares, . . 120 

— — Liviana, . . 513 ' Claustia, .... 306 Colossus 53 

fhelys 563 I Clavus, .... 4.55 Colum Vinariuin, . . 493 

<;horaula, .... 5(i3i Augustus, . . 102 Columbaria. . . 51,55 

Chordae 5 (j 3 | Latus, . . . 102 Columbarium. . , . 481 

Chorus, . . . . 402 ; Clepsydrae, . . .483 Columna Antoniniana, 62, G3 

Church of S. Balbiua, . 46 : Chentela, . . . .90 Belliea, . . 59 

of 8S. (iiovanni e ■ Chentes, .... 90 Ceutenaria, 62, 63 

Paolo 52 j of later tintes, . 93 I Divi Pii, . . 62 

of S. John the Clivus Capitoliims, 24, 3<h 42 ’ Maenia, . . 19 

Lateran, . . . .52 Publicius, . . 49 Phocas, . . 26 

of S. Lorenzo, . 55 8acer, . . .29 Rostiata, . . 19 

of S. Maria in Urbius, ... 4 Traiani, . 37, 38 

Araceli, ... 40 Cloaca Maxima, . 4, 84 Columnar, . . 26, 616 

of S. Maiia degli ('loacina, .... 3<>C Copis ,512 

Angeli, . . . .56 cloacmae Sacium, . . 20 Conutia, . . . 136-162 

of S. Maria ad Clypeus 06 . abrupt termina- 

Mavtyies, . . . 62 i (in the Imth). . 488 tionot 146 

of S. Maii.i Egi/iaca. Coae Vtstc'. . . . 511 [ .\cihlifia— Censo- 

i»fS Sab.i. . 46 ; < ‘ochleai la . . . 4iM5 ua Con^ularia— Prae- 

«»f S. StefaiKi dclle ' oci 401 toiia. At . . . 1 >8 

Cario/ze. . , (is c«)«leta 7u - lAu.^pu nO, . . I4.i 

Cihoiia 4‘»7 ('odcV (Jtcyoi lanu". . . 'Js') - — f alala, . 137,159 

C'meraui, .... 5ift Jlcimogenianu^, . 280 Ccnluuata, 137,150, 

Cinctus, . . . 50(>. .5u‘» In-'tini.iiiUs. . 200 1.55 

(fabiiuH. . 5. 5o6 TIietHl't-'ianiis, . 2^t> Cuiiata, 137. 147-150 

Cingula, .... 5(t6 CtHlucs ‘s. r<MiiciUi. . . .514 <litlcicntkindsnf, l,J7 

Cingulum, . 477, 5o(i. .5nn ' Expeiisict .Acceidi, 314 • . Hourt>f Meeting, 146 

CimtloTies, . . . all) Coeliils Minor, . . .3, T)! ■ (in general), 136-147 

Cippi Ponioei’i, . , .6' — —— Moiis, . . 2,50,51' . MaunerofVoting,139 

Circumvallaie, , . . 4.52 Coelioliis 3' — — — . ^<<tlceof. . . 145 

Circumvallatio, . . 452 i Ctieinptio 205' . Presiding Magis- 

Circus riaininius, . 57.58 C<»emptio!mt«»r, . .206 Irate, . . . 138,139 

Gaianum, . . 73 , Coena, .... 41H) ()U'*rum, . . 142 

■ Hadrian!, . . 73 Aditialis, . .378, Tiibuta, 137, 155-159 

Maximus, . 3.64 Auguralis, . . 378! uiulertheEmpire, 

Xeronis, , . 390 (Arrangement,s), . 405 1 160-162 

(General form), . . 305 Feralis, . . . 481 j Conutialis iloibus, . . 146 

Cispius. Mons, . . 2, .53 Funeris, . . . 481 Cumitmtus. . . . 136 

Cistae 8. Cistellae, . . 140 j Xiiptialis, . . 478 Maximus, 150, 330, 

Citatio, .... 339 Cognati .tOO 331 

Cithara 503 Cogiiatio, . . . 309, 311 \ Comitiiim, 16-20, 148, 324 

Cities on tlie Seven Hills Cognitor, . . . 321, 324 ' Commissatio, . . . 490 

older than Rome, . . 7 Cognomen. . . . .88 . Commoda 442 

City of Romulus, . • ” 1 Cohors, . . 435, 436, 437 1 Cimimodatum, , . . 313 

intheAgeof Augustus, 13 I Praetoria, . 223.440 Commuui dividuiuio For- 

Cives Fact!, . , . Ill I Cohortes Alaiiae, . . 436 mula, .... 303- 

Nati, . . . Ill j Crbanae, . . 441 Comperendinatio, . 324, 343 

Optimo lure, . . Ill Vigilum, . . 441 Compitalia, . . .96 

Romanae, . . Ill Coins, .... 464 Compluvium, . . . 518 

Romani, . . . 109 ! Coitio 212 Cumpotatio, . . . 498. 
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Computation of Money, . 470 Corona Rostrata, . .440 Custodiii Libera. . , ^4 

Conciliabula, . . . 12:i Vallaria, . . 440 CusUnliae, , . . 450 

Concamerata Sudatio, . 4S8 Comnae. . . . 446, 40S Customhouse dues, . . 'J7S 

Concilium, . . .137 Aegyptiae, . . 499 Custos Crbis, . . 166,205 

; Plebis, . . ir>.j Hibemae, . . 499 Cyathus, . . . 464,' 496 

Concio, . . . 136,137 Pactiles, . , 499 Cvbele, .... 369 

Concionari, . . .137 — Plectiles, . . 499 Cymbala. ... 503 

Conoiones, . . 136,137 Sutiles, . . 499 Cypress wood, , .516 

Conclaraatus, . . . 470 Corpus liu-is Civilis, . 290 

Concubia Nox, . . . 4>.i Cortex, .... 492 Dactyliotheca, . . .509 

Concubina, . . . 2!)4 Corvi, .... 45S Damnum Inmria datum, 317 

Coneubinatus, . . .254 Coryphaeus, . . . 402 318 

Coiidemnatio, . . . 325 Costae 454 Dare Actionem, . 320, 324 

Condemno, . . 140. 343 Cothurnus, . . , 404 Faoere Pi’aestare, . 312 

C’ondere Lustrum, . 204, 42.5 | Cotoriae, .... 277 Indices, . , . 320 

Conditio, , . . . 477 1 Cotyla, . . . .464 Pr.iedes Litis etVin- 

Condition of Slaves, . 12.5 , Creditor, .... 312 diciavum. . . , 326 

Coiiducere, . 2U4, 315 316 . Crepida, .... 596 Datatiin Ludere, . , 487 

Ctmductor, . . . 316 j Crepuseulum, . . . 4V5 Dating, Method of, . . 413 

Confarreatio, . . . 25).5 Creta, .... 35‘6 Day, Divioioiis of. . . 4S2 

Congiarium, . . 464 , CreMlodinae, . . . 277 Days. Classirtcatioii of, ,415 

Congius, .... 464 Crimen Capita le, . . 113 Decedcie de Via, . , 214 

Connubium, . 186, 2!l4 > de Kesiduis. . 352 Deceinl)er, . . 412, 417 

Conquisitio, . . . 431 I Criminal Inii>dicti«>n of Decemia'da . . .462 

Conquisitores, . . . 41lj the Kings, . . . 32.8 Decemvui s.icroniin. . 378 

Consanguinei, , . .308 of the Sen.ate. .339 L'-tribiis Seri- 

Consecration of the Em- | of the Coniitia, . ;wi bendis, . . I'it-lSO 

perors 244 of <^iaesitores, .332 Stlitilnis mdi- 

Conseiere .Manum, . . 327 i Ciiminal Trials, . 328*3.5‘.» candis. . . , 2.U. 320 

Con.siliuni, . . 333. 33.5 1 Crotala, . . . .59.5 Decnna Maiiuniissioiunn. 27i) 

Principis, , 264 Ciuralia, .... '.07 Deeimath'. . . .447 

Consobnni, . , . 3U Crustae, .... 497 Decreta Piim ipum 2S9 

Constitution of Servius. . 06 Cuhicula, .... .519 Auguiiiin . 377 

CunstitutionesPriiicipuin, 289 Cubital, . . . . .5'l^ Decretuni Praetori». .,327 

Consul sine Collega, , . 167 Cubitus, . . . . 462 ritimuni. 183,257 

Consularis Potestas, , . 239 Cucullus, .... .594; [lecuniae .... 270 

Exercitus, . 438 Culeus, . . . 464 Decumani, . 2S1 

Consulatum Coiitinuare, . 216 CuHna, . . . .519 ' Decuria, .... 88 

Corigules, . . . 1C6-174 Culter, , . . 391. .500 j Deem iae .A.pparitorum, .233 

• De.signati, . , 173 Cultrarii, .... 389 ludioum, . 837,338 

Hoiiorarii, . 173 Cululli, .... 49“ Seiibarum, . 233 

— Minores, . . 173 Cumerus, . . . .478 of Slaves, . . 127 

Ordinarii, . 167,172 Cunel, . . . 402, 494 Decuri.ire populum, . .212 

Suttecti, . 167,172 Cuniciili, . . . .4.51 Deciiiio. . . .88,98 

Consulship under the Em- | Cupae, . . , 492 1 Decu».^l^ 461 

pire, . . . 172. 239 ! Cupia 365 Deilitio Novae. . . .354 

Consus— Coiisualia. . 371,394 Curab-ies. . 299. .100 J Deiiucere iiubentem, . 478 

Coiiteniplari, . . .373 1 Annonae, . 101. 192 ] Deductores— De<lucere, .212 

Conticiiiium, . . . 483! Ludonim solen- J Defaeeaie (VinuuO. . . 493 

Contubernium, . . 125, 294 ' iiiiim, . . . 191 193 ' Deferre Xomen, . . 339 

■Conventio, . . . 137 Keirionum, . 235 1 Defrutum, .... 493 

in Manum, . 29.5; Crbis, . 191 23,5 j Delatures, . . , . .339 

Conventus, . . . 222 ‘ Viariim. . . 235 j Delectus, .... 430 

Convivium Publicum, . 3S>3 I Curia Athletarum, . . .54 ' Dehbare 391 

Cooptatio,150,17C,374,377,385 ! Calahras.Kalabra 41.16«» 1 Delphiiii, . . . 396,398 

Copper Coinage, . . 465' Il4»s,tilia, . . . 17 ! Delubrum, . . 59,373 

Corbes, . . . . 41'2 [ lulia, ... 17 Delatoi 312 

Coriaria Septimiana. . 71 ' Octaviae, . . . (»9 Demen^urn. . . . 129 

Cornu, .... 593 Pompeii, . . . ;59 Deminutio Capiti'S, . . 113 

Cornua, . . . 4.55. .515 Salioruin, . . . 43 Denanu^. . . .468 

Coriius, . . . .43 Curiae, . . . . JS-'' Aurous, . . 470 

Cor(»llae, .... 4f»8 A'etercs, . . 43 Denuntiaie Testimon- 

Corollarium, . . 499, .591 . Curiales, . ... 88 iuni, .... 341 

Corona Castrensis, . . 446 (.‘iirio Maximus, . . 88 fieportatio. . . . 114 

— Cingere, . . 451 I Curimies, . . . 88,3.89 Dep(»situm . . . .313 

Civica, . . . 446 Curricula, .... 397 Desnltores. . . . 397 

— Muralis, . . 446|(’ursus, . . . .398,486 De«ignati (Magislratus), . 213 

Kavalis, . . 446 ' Curulis Sella, , . .94 Desimiator. . . . 479 

Obsidionalis, . 446 > Costodea, . , . 141, 459 Detergere, . . . . 457 
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Detefetatio Satrorum, , lOO , Dominus, as a title of the Elai-)thesiuiii. . . . 4b0 

Deiinv, .... 4(31 t Emperors, . . 243 f^lcnienta, .... 476 

Deu.'^, !is a title of the Em- ' Doiumns, . . . 123,132 EiiiMeinata. . . . 497 

perors, .... 243 i Domitianus (Meiisi-s), . 413 Emeiitiis 443 

Dextans 461 Domus Agn'ippae, . - 4.3 Einpoiiiim. . . 4.48 

Dextera Ala, . . . 43S AF. Autonii, . . 43 Einperoi-s,. The. and their 

Dials 4S3 Aqiiilli. . . . r>.'» , Titles. , , . 230-240 

Diana, .... 360 Ar.ulii Valeiii, . ~>'2 Einptio et Veiuiitio. . 315 

Diariuni 12'> Aut'U'stana, . . 44 Eneanijaneiits, . . . 447 

Dieore Dietatorem, . . Anita, . , . 45 , Einlroinis 508 

In-. . , . .120 Oililinae, , . 43 ; Einipth) 295 

Dictata 470 Cieeroni.-. . . 43!Epiliatae 457 

Dictator. . . . riloni's, . . . 49 j Ejiidroino-,, , . . 4,55 

— abolition of the I'rasbi, . . . 43 j EpithaLiniiiim. . . . 478 

offito .... l-'.» ^'.u^^tinie . . 50 ; Eiml.ie— Epuluni, . . 392 

Dieiii dieeiv. . . . :‘,12 V'nh a rbieti, . 43 Eimlones, .... 378 

Diespiter ]l(»!tui-a. . . 4.1 ' Einilinn lovKs. 305. 392, 393, 495 

DiesAtii. . , . 4io l.iMi Dni-t, . . 43 Efiute-stiian Older under 

Bisstxtns, . . 414 M.unini.ic, . . 52 the Emperors, . . 103 

Comitialis. . 140. 410 Me-salae. . . 43 Equester ( hdo. . . 0?. 101 

Fasti. 2>^, 32o. ;;24. 41.5 — Pomponu Attiti, . 56 Eqiii Desultorii, . 397 

Xefasti, . . .415 Potnpoim r.a-si, . .57 Singulares, . .397 

Intercisj, . . . 415 i Pudentis, . . 55 Equiria, . . . .307. 394 

■ — - Festi. . . . 394, 41.’> , Q. Flava .Sabmi, . 57 Equitatus, . . .421) 

Profe&ti, . . , 41.5 Xleiris .Sanittculi, . 29 Eipiitatio 398 

•Ln&tiicus, . . .47.5 M. .8cauii. . . 43 Eqiiiti E(jnum adimeie, .203 

Diffarreatio. . . .2''6| Taniuina Piisd, . 3,5 Eqiiites, Chousing of, . lOu 

Dittundere (Vinum). .4:‘2|' Tiberuma, . , 45 Ecjuo pri\ato, 08 loo 

Digesta, .... 290 IVansltoria, . . 45 , Equo publico, . 98 

Digitus, .... 462 Vacci, . . . 43 , Illustres, . 103, 204 

Dignitas— Dignitatos, . 215 Valeril Maitialis, . 57 j Insignia of, . 102 

Dignitates Tribunitiae, . 174' Valeni Veu<-ti, . v - • j ■ . 

Dii Cabiii, 369 j (Aedes Pnv.atae), . ! 

— Consentes, . . 305, 367 Donaria, .... • . , 

— Indigftes, . . . 370 ! Dmialivam, . . . 464' Period of stivke, 99 

— Xoven.siles, . . . .360 . Dorinit'ni.i. . . 519 Pi-i' .ind prourt—. 98 

— 8eiecti. . . 36s Dos 297 .Splendidi. . . I'i’i 

Dinmehaeri, . . . 4(r> ' .\dvent.tM . 297 29.- Etjintum ]Tol».itio, . liiO 

Dqttyehi, . . . .514' Piof.M t n i.i. 297 - llei^omntio . h'O 

Dir.ie, .... 371’ Kecipiitia, . . 29- - Ti.tn-\.‘( no. . I09 

Dinbiton-. . . .214 D"t.ili,i p.n ui . . . 297 ' Eqiio Pnliln o inert re, . 99 

Dnibitoiiiiiii. . . 61.62 f‘ou ' y, Lau of. . 297 *29s Eipiiis October. . • 367 

DisP.iter, . . . . ;:69 Diadjiti.i .... 462, Fitbheu- . 9S 90 

Disee-sio, , , . .20i 'J>iaM)a Koman, . . 469 ; Erei‘'eund.ie Fanuliae 

Disci lactus, . . . 39> Dre-.'s ot .Men, . . . .'oj j F(>imula. . . . 30.3 

Disciiliuni, , , . 2tG ot Women, , . ;569 j Eig.i.-tuluin, . . . 127 

Disciimbere Mensae, .494 Drinking Customs, , . 496 , Einptitmes, . . .452 

Discu.s, , . . . 4'(> - — — — Ve— els, . . 496 j E-eul»itonum TIL cohoilit. n 

Ditis, :’,6i) Tiueeic Uxoieiii, . . 478 E.s(juiliae, . . . 2,53,55 

Dais Fidius, . , . .576 Diiella 461 Esquililius, Mons, . 2, 3, 53 

Diva Trifoi mis, . . 360 Dnodevieesimaui. . . 432 1 E— edaiii, .... 403 

Palatua, . . . 371 DuiMmdiiis, . . . 461 , Etiusei, . . , .57 

Di\inatio, . . . 339, 376 Duplicatio . . . 321 ' Ltruscnm Aunim, , . 475 

Divisores, . . . 140.213 Duumviri Pcidiiellionis, . 194 j Eiiripns. . . , 395,399 

Divorce 290 i Sacrorum, . 378 - Exaucturatio, . . . 443 

Divortium, . . . 296 Vii- extia Ur- i Exaiigurare, . . .385 

Divu.s, applied to the Em- >«em jaagandH, . , 230 j Exceptio, .... 324 

perors, .... 24 5 Exercitus Uibanus, . . 153 

Do, Dico. Addico, . . 320 Ecclesia Piidcntiana, . 06 Exoubiae, .... 450 

Dodrans, .... 401 E'lere Actionem, . . -324 ) Exediae 519 

Dolabra, .... 391 ' Editio Jmlicnm, . . .346 ; Exerci-e-^ .... 486 

Dolia, .... 492 Eihtur Sjiect.ieiili .::»7, 40'<, 40‘> 1 E\orcitatioiu-i, . . 486 

Doliola, . . . .05 E*licta Magistiatiauu, . 2.>7 Expeilitae Cohortes, . 437 

Dolon 455 Pi'aetoimn, . . 2«7 Expediti Mihtes, . . 4-37 

Domestic Gods, . . 369 Prineipiim, . . 289 Expulsim Lmlere, . • 487 

Dominium, . . . 301 ' Edictum 1-erpetiium, , 2S7 Expensi Latio, . . 314, 317 

• Le^timum, . 301 Repentinum, . 287 E.xpensiim ferre, &c., . 314 

Quiritarium, . 295 ' Education, . . .475 Expugnatio, . . .450 

Domlnus et Deus, . . 244 Egeriae Vallis, . . .60 Exsequiae, . . . 479 
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113, 379 Fiigidarium, 

. 488, 48» 
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Fibulae, . 

. 440 1 Fiitillus, . 

. 497 

Extraordinarii, 

436, 430 

Finibiiatae Tiiiiicae, 

. 506 Frontes, 

. 515 



' Ficus Ruminalis, 

18, 42 j Fructus, . 

. . 2(« 

Fabil s. Fabiani, 

. 883 

, F'ulepromissores, 

. 325 1 Fruinentarii, 

. 192 

Fabulao, . 

. 400 

1 Fides, 

. 503 ! Frunientuiu in Cellam, . 223 

Facinus capitals, 

. 113 

Fidciussores, 

. 325 Fullones, . 

. 511 

Factio Albata, . 

. 39S 

j Figiira, 

. 450 Fumarium, 

. 492 

Aurata, . 

. 308 

IFilu, . 

, 503 Fiiiuli. Populi, . 

. 122 

}*iaia^ia, . 

. 398 

1 J''i.scinae, . 

. 492 Fiiiiditores, 

. 429, 437 

— Purpurea, 

. 3')S 

! t iscus, 

189, 226 Funeral Rites, . 

479 

Russata, 

. 398 
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. 503 Funcs, 

455 
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. S8 t Funus Censoriiini, 

481 

Xe&taniL‘iiti 
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• 401. 

481 
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. 3l»8 
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. 380 1 Fur Alanitestiis, 

! 317 

Fajrutai, . 

12, 53 
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Trinity College, Cambridge, late Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 


By Profs. RAMSAY and LANCIANI. 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES (A Manual of). 

IJy william RAMSAY, M. A. 

Revised by 

Prof. RODOLFO LANCIANI, D.C.L.Oxo\., LL.D., F.S.A., 
Assisted I)y Prof. E. DE RUGGERO. 

both of the University of Rome 

Fiffeenth Edition. 

In Large Ciown Svo, with Two Plioiogravuro', Map anti Plans prepared 
by Piiif. Lanci ^N'f 10 illu-iiaic the most recent di^'ccvci its relative to the 
Topugiaphy of Ancient Rome. lo, 6. 

The chief interest in the New Edition centres in tlie chapter on Roman* ToroGRAPHY, 
which has been entirely revised and partly rewritten by Prof. Lanciant, the greatest living 
authority on this subject. We recommend this most heartily to all who have been to Rome 
or intend to go there. In Rome ... it is thk best and handiest guide yet produced.” — 
A thenaum. 


RAMSAY^S ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Adapted for Junior Classes. With numerous 
Illustrations. Eighth Edition, Crown Svo. Cloth, 4/. 


RAMSAY’S ALANUAL OF LATIN PROSODY, 

Illustrated by Copious Examples and Critical Remarks. For the use 
of Advanced Students. Seventh Eduion. Crown Svo. Cloth, 5/. 

“ There is no other work on the subject worthy to compete with it ” — A ihentrum. 


RAMSAY’S ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF 

LATIN PROSODY. Adaptedfor Junior Classes. CrownSvo. Cloth, 2s, 


LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


A lAIUAI OF frEEEK AETIQTJITIES. 


BY 

PERCY GARDNER, F. B. JEVONS, 

M.A., LITT D., AND M.A,, LITT.D., 

Prof, of Class. Archeology and Art in Principal of Hatfield Hall in 

the University of Oxford ; the University of Durham. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. Price i6s. 

“M ’ .x ’--'--’ — I— ~ new survey of Hellenic antiquities indispens- 

. , ■ . , • • : . . . re, and few men are better qualified to under- 

■ i •., * . colleague "—Times. 

“Our thanks are due to the eminent scholars who have given us this volume. . . . Both 
s j 1 ■ *' 4 \ T — Pr. * • • * k Constitutional 

. . .■ ! ■ • os • , .1 • . and municipal 

i".. I'M . ,1 . . ■ : c jf the Drasia is 

. der Guardian. 

“ A work which, although crammed full of information, is everywhere readable.”— 

An EXCELLENT PiECR OP WORK. ’—Acodemy. 

” Gardner’s explanations are in many i-espects of urbat worth, especially where (as in the case 
of the Greek house) he gives the result of his own reaearches "—Deutsche Litteraturwitung. 


Book I.— THE SURROUNDINGS OF GREEK LIFE : The Land and People- 
The Cities : Arrangement and Plan — The Homeric House — Private Houses : 
Historical Times — The Dress of Men and Women. 

Book II. — RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY : National and Borrowed Elements in 
Religion— Classification of Myths — Formation of the Pantheon — The Homeric 
and Hesiodic Pantheon — The Pantheon of Historic Times. 

Book III.— CULTUS: Sacred Precincts and Temples— Temple Property — Organisa- 
tion of Religious Societies— Orgiastic Cults — Temple Ritual — Sacrifice — Divination 
and Oracles— The Public Games — The Mysteries — The Attic Calendar. 

Book IV, — THE COURSE OF LIFE: Childhood and Education — Physical Training 
— Daily Life of Men— Travelling — Position and Employments of Women — Treat- 
ment of Disease — Burial and Tombs. 

Book V. — COMMERCE : Agriculture and Pasturage — Manufactures and Professions 
— Commerce and Trade-Routes — The Money-Market and Coins. 

Book VI.— CONSTITUTIONAL AND LEGAL ANTIQUITIES : The Homeric State 
—The Spartan Constitution — Crete — The Constitutional History of Athens — 
Athens: Metics, Citizens, Demes, Tribes; The Magistrates; The Boule and the 
Areopagus; The Ecclesia; Finance — The Government of Athens — Attic Law : Pro- 
tection of Life and of the Person ; the Law of Property ; of Inheritance ; Marriage 
Laws — Offences against the State — The Laws of Gortyna — The Judicial System 
and Legal Procedure in Athens— Greek States in their Relations to each other. 

Book VII, — SLAVERY: The SounCes of the Slave Supply — Employment and Treat- 
ment of Slaves — Emancipation and Price of Slaves — The Effects of Slavery. 

Book VIII. — WAR : Armour and Drill — Army Organisation — The Army in the 
Field — Siege Warfare and Fortifications— The Trireme — Naval Warfare. 

Book IX. — THE THEATRE: Origin of the Drama — The Buildings— Scenery — 
Actore and their Costumes — Production and Performance of a l*lay. 


LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIX <fc COLS PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY F. B. JEVONS, M.A., Litt.D. 


Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 8s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. 

From the Earliest Period to the Death of Demosthenes. 

By frank BYRON JEVONS, M.A., Litt.D., 

Principal of Hatfield Hall, University of Durham. 

Part I.— Epic, Lyric, and the Drama. 

Part II.— History, Oratory, and Philosophy. 

Second Edition. With Appendix on The Present State of the Homeric 

Question. 

It is beyond all question the best history of Greek literature that has hitherto been 
published.” — Spectator. 

An admirable text-hookS—^Vestminster tUview. 

“ Mr. Jevons’ work supplies a real - Contemporary Reviero. 

*‘Mr. Jevons’ work is distinguished by the Author’s thorough acquaintance with the 
OLD WRITERS, and his DISCRIMINATING usp of the MODERN LITERATURE bearing upon the 
subject. . , . His great merit hes In his excellent exposition of the political and 
SOCIAL CAUSES conccmed in the development of the Literature of Greece ” — Berlin Philolo- 
gtsche li’‘ochenschrift. 

“ As a Text-Book, Mr, Jevons' work from its excellence deserves to m.rvi as a model.'* 
— Deutsche Litteraturzeitun^ 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY. 

Crown 8vo, is. 


A MANUAL OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES 

FOR THE XTSE OF STUDENTS. 

[.See under Gardner und Jevons. 


PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES OF THE ARYAN PEOPLES, 

Translated from the German of Fuor. SCHRADER by Dr. JEVONS. 
{See next page.) 


LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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In Large 8vo, Handsome Cloth, Gilt Top, 21s. 

PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES 

OF THE ARYAN PEOPLES. 

By Prof. O. SOHKADER of Jena. 

Translated from the Second G-erman Edition by 

F. B. JEVONS, M.A., Litt.D., 

Principal of Hatfield Hall in the University of Duiham. 


In Dr. Schrader’s great work is presented to the reader a most able 
and judiciotis summary of all recent researches into the Origin and History 
of those Peoples, Ancient and Modern, to whom has been mainly entrusted 
the civilisation and culture of the world. 

Dr. Schrader's pictures of the Primeval Indo-European Period : — The 
Animal Kingdom, Cattle, The Plant-World, Agriculture, Computation of 
Time, Food and Drink, Clothing, Dwellings, Traffic an<l Trade, The Culture 
of the Indo-Europeans, and The Prehistoric Monuments of Europe 
(especially the Swiss Lake-Dwellings), Family and State, Religion, The 
Original Home — will be found not only of exceeding interest in themselves, 
but of great value to the Student of History, as throwing light upon 
later developments. 

Part I. — History of Linguistic Palaeontology. 

Part II. — Research by means of Language and History. 

Part III. — The First Appe\r.\nce of the Metals. 

Part IV. — The Primeval Period. 

‘‘Dr. Schrader’s great work." — Times. 

“ Mr. Jevons lias done his work excellently, and Dr. Schrader’s book is a model of 
industry, erudition, patience, and, what is rare'^t of all in the.^e obscure studies, of 
moderation and common sense.” — Saturday Review. 

“ Interesting from beginning to end."’ — Manchester Guardian 

“A work m every respect of conspicuous excellence.” — Biru)<jm{ann)— 
Lilterar. Centralbl. 

“ I must confess that, for lonsr, I have read no work which ha*; rou'ied in me so lively 
an interest as Dr. Schrader’s. Here all is FBf’.sH, living in>ight, and solid 
WELL-BALANCED REASONING.” — WUh. Geiger — Deutsche Littei aturzeitung. 

“ A MOST REMARKABLE BOOK.^^ — Sl(einthal)—Zeitschriftfur T^ulkerpsychologie und 
Sprachwissenschafl. 

“ Every one who, for any reason whatsoever, is inrere<5t(‘d in the bcffinnings of 
European Civilisation and Indo- European Antiquity, will i)e obliged to place Dr. 
Schrader’s book on his library shelves.’*— Meyer— Philotogische M'oehenschrift. 


LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND, 



lo CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


GRIFFIN’S INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE SERIES. 

FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


BOTANY. 


CHEMISTRY. 


GEOLOGY. 


ENGINEERING 

DRAWING.-^ 


MAGNETISM & 
ELECTRICITY, 


OPEN-AIR STUDIES in BOTANY 
By R. Lloyd Praegek, B.A., M.R.I.A., 
THE FLOWERING PLANT. By 
Ainsworth Davis, Professor of Biology, 
University College, Aberystwyth. Second 
Edition, 

HOW PLANTS LIVE AND WORK. 

By Eleanor Hcgiies-Gibb, 

A SHORT MANUAL OF INOR- 
GANIC CHEMISTRY. By Prof. DuPBig, 
F.R.S., and Dr. Wilson Hake. Second 
Edition, 

THE THRESHOLD OP SCIENCE. 

Easy and Amusing Experiments in Chem- 
istry. By C. R. Alder Weight, D.So., 
F.R.S. , Second EIdition, .... 
OPEN-AIR STUDIES in GEOLOGY. 
By Grenville Cole, F.G.S., M.R.I.A., 
Professor of Geology, Royal College of 
Science for Ireland, ..... 

f LILR-AOTICAL GEOMETRY, 

(^•■'^ECOND Edition, 

MACHINE DESIGN, . 

I Second Edition. By Principal S. H. 

V Wells, A.M.Inst.C.E. 

By Prof. Jaaiieson, Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Technical College, Fourth 
Edition, 


7 /(> 


3/& 
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7/ft 
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8/ft 

3/ 

4/ft 
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MECHANICS. 
THE STEAM ) 
ENGINE. / 
METALLURGY. 

PHYSICS. 

(Heat, Light, 
Photography, 
&c.) 


By Prof. J.AMiESON. Second Edition,. 

By Prof. Jamieson. Fifth Edition, . 

By Prof. Humboldt Sexton, Glasgow 
and West of 'Gotland Technical College, . 

THE THRESHOLD OF SCIENCE. 
By Dr. Alder Weight, If.R.S. Easy 
and Amusing Experiments. (Ste above), . 


3,6 

3/6 

6/ 

6 ;' 
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OPEH-AIIl STUDIES I|1 BOTflflV: 

SKETCHES OF BRITISH WILD FLOWERS 
IN THEIR HOMES. 

BY 

K LLOYD PRAEGER, B.A., M.R.I.A. 

Illustrated by Drawing’s from Nature by S. Rosamond Praegrer^ 
and Photog’raphs by R. Welch. 

In Crown 8vo. extra. Handsome Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Gilt, for Presentation, Ss. 6d, 

General Contents. — A Daisy-Starred Pasture — Under the Hawthorns 
— By the Biver — Along the Shingle — A Fragrant Hedgerow — A Connemara 
Bog — Where the Samphire grows — A Flowery Meadow — Among the Corn 
(a Study in Weeds) — In the Home of the Alpines — A City Rubbish-Heap — 
Glossary. 

“A FRESH AND STIMULATING book . . . should tuke a high place . . . The 
Illustrations are drawn with much skill.”— 2’Ae Times. 

“Bkautifullt illustrated. . . . One of the most accurate as well as 

INTERESTING hooks of the kind we have s :eu.”—Athen(Xiim. 

“Redolent with the scent <>f woo<llaiul and meadow.” — The Standard. 

“A Series, of stimulating and delightful Chapters on ?ield-Botany.”— T/ie 
Scotman. 

“ A work as frf.sh in many ways as the flowers themselves of which it treats. The 
RICH STOR", of infoimation ^\hR•h the book contains.’ — The Garden. 


OPEIl-AIH STUDIES III GEOAOGY: 

An Introduction to Geology Out-of-doors. 

BY 

GKEXVILLE A. J. COLE, F.G.S., M.R.I.A., 

Professor of Geology in the Royal College of Science for Ireland. 

With 12 Full-Page Illustrations from Photographs. Cloth. 8s. 6d. 

Gbnebal Contents. — The Materials of the Earth — A Mountain Hollow 
— Down the Valley — Along the Shore — Across the Plains — Dead Volcanoes 
— A Granite Highland — The Annals of the Earth — The Surrey Hills — The 
Folds of the Mountains. 

“The FASCINATING ‘^Open-Air Studies' of Prof Golb give the subject a glow of 

ANIMATION . . . cannot fail to arouse keen interest m geology.”— (rpolosnca/ 

“Eminently readable . , every small detail m a scene touched with a sym- 

pathetic kindly pen that reminds one of the lingering brush of a Constable.”— 

“The work of Prof. Cole combines elegance of style with scientific thoroughness.”— 
Petermann s Mittheiluntjen. 

“ The book is worthy of its title : from cover to cover it is strong with bracing fresbuess 
of the mountain and the field, while its accdkacy and thoroughness show that it is the 
work of an earnest and conscientious slndent. . . . Full of picturesque touches which 
are most welcome ” — Natural Srtence 
“A charming book, beautifully illustrated.’— A fArnarum. 


LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITEO EXETER STREET, STRANtt 
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CHARLES GRJFFIX <{? CO:S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FLOWERING PLANT, 

As Illustrating the First Principles of Botany. 

BY 

J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, B.A., 

Prof, of Biology, University College, Aberystwyth. 

Second Edition. Large Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

“ It would be hard to find a Text-book which would better guide the student to an accurate 
knowledge of modem discoveries m Botany. . . The scientific accuracy of statement, 

and the concise exposition of first principles make it valuable for educational purposes. In 
the chapter on the Physiology of Flowers, an admirable risumf is given, drawn from Darwin, 
Hermann Miiller, Kemer, and Lubbock, of what is known of the Fertilization of Flower*.’’ — 
yournal of Botany. 


HOW PLANTS LIVE AND WORK: 

A Simple Introduction to Real Life in the Plant-world, Based on Lessons 
originally given to Country Children, 

By ELEANOR HUGHES-GIBB. 

With IlIusstratioDS. Crown 8vo. Cloth 2s. Ocl. 

*** The attention of all interested in the Scientific Trainintr of the Young is requested to this 
DBLiGHTFrii-T FBiiSH aiid CHAR.MiNG iiTTiK r.ooK Iti iijrht to he 11) the li.iuii' fit evL-ry Mother 
and Teacher throughout the I.siid 

“The cliild’fi artcntion is fn-t seun«-d, .in<l then, m l:iiiuMi.i_'o vimm.!. yi r -i ii ntifitallt 
ACC ruATE, the fir-t iosvjtiis in j.i.int-Iilo aie In-tor i- it —.Wttumf .„•> 

“In e\cry v,ny well (ah ul.ited fi> iiiaK« the stiub 'd Jh>nin ATTUAtTirr to tli*' young”— 
Scots)naiK 


Seooxd Edition. With very Numerous Illustrations. Handsome Cloth, 
Also Presentation Edition, Gilt and Gilt Edges, 7s. Gd. 

THE THRESHOLD OF SCIENCE: 

Simple and Amusing- Experiments (over 400) in 
Chemistry and Physics. 

By C. R. alder lY RIGHT, D. Sr., F. R. S., 

Late LfCtuier *in Chenii.-tiy, St JIary’s Hovpit.il Mt-dital .<chui.] 


“Anyone who may still have doubts regarding the value of Elementary 
Science as an organ of education will speedily have his doubts dispelled, if he 
tEkea the trouble to understand the methods recommended b}’ Dr. Alder 
Wright ” — Nature. 

“ Step by step the learner is here gently guided through the paths of Science, 
made easy by the perfect knowledge of the teacher, and made flowery by the 
most striking and curious experiments. Well adapted to become the treasubjed 
fBlEND of many a bright and promising lad .” — Mtmchetter Examiner. 
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INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

(A SHORT MANUAL OF). 

BY 

A. DUPRE, Ph.D., F.R.S., 

AND 

WILSON HAKE, PhD., F.I.C., F.C.S., 

the Westminster Hospital Medical School. 

Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

A well-written, clear and accurate Elementary Manual of Inorganic Chemistry 
We agree heartily m the system adopted by Drs Dupr^ and Hake Will make Experi- 
KBMTAL Work trebly interesting bbcausk intelligible. ' — Saturday Review 

“There is no question that, given the perfect grounding of the Student in his Science, 
the rcmaiader comes afterwards to him in a manner much more simple and easily acquired. 
The work is an example of the advantages of the Systematic Tkhatme.nt of a 
Saence otct the fragmentary style so generally followed. By a long way the best of the 
small Manuals for Students." — Analyst. 


LABORATORY HANDBOOKS BY A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, 

Professor of Metallurgy in ilio ‘ilasgow and We-it of Sootiaud Technical College. 


Sexton’s (Prof.) Outlines of Quantitative Analysis. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 


With Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, Cloth, 3s. 

“ A COMPACT LABORATORY GUIDE foT bcgmoers was wanted, and the want hut 
been WELL SUPPLIED. . . . A good and useful book.” — Lancet. 


Sexton’s (Prof.) Outlines of Qualitative Analysis. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 

With Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown Svo, Cloth, 3s, 6d. 

“ The work of a thoroughly practical chemist .” — British Medical Journal, 

“ Compiled with great care, and will supply a want .” — Journal of Education. 


Sexton’s (Prof.) Elementary Metallurgy: 

Including the Author's Practical Laboratory Course. With many 
Illustrations. Os. 

“Just the kind of work for students commencing the study of metullurgy."’ — 
Practical Enijineer. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN k CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN dL- CO.’S SCIENCE SERIES. 


WORKS BY 

ANDREW JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.E.E., F.R.S.K, 

Profetsor of Electrical Engineering, The Glasgow and IVest 0/ Scotland 
Technical College. 


PROFESSOR JAMIESON’S ADVANCED MANUALS. 

In Large Crown Fully Illustrated. 

\. STEAM AND STEAM-ENGINES (A Text-Book on). 

For the Use of Students preparing for Competitiv^e Examinations. 
With over 200 Illustrations, Folding Plates, and Examination Papers. 
Twelfth Edition. Revised and Enlarged, 8/6. 

"Professor Jamieson fascinates the reader by his clearness of conception and 
SIMPLICITY OF EXPRESSION. His treatment recalls the lecturing of Faraday.” — Athemeurtu. 

" The Best Book yet published for the use of Students " — Engineer. 

"Undoubtedly the most valuable and most complete Hand-book on the subject 
that now exists.” — Marine Engineer. 

2. MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY (An Advanced Text- 

Book on). Specially arranged for Advanced and “ Honours ” Students. 

3. APPLIED MECHANICS (An Advanced Text-Book on). 

Vol. I. — Comprising Parti.: The Principle of Work and its applica- 
tions; Part II.: Gearing. Price 7s. 6d. Second Edition. 

"Fully .maintains the reputation of the Author — more we cannot say.” — Praci, 
Engineer. 

VoL II. — Comprising Parts III. to VI. : Motion and Energy; Graphic 
Statics; Strength of Materials; Hydraulics and Hydraulic Machinery. 
Price 7". 6d. [Xo 7 v ready. 

"Well and lucidlx written "—The Engineer. 


PROFESSOR JAMIESON’S INTRODUCTORY MANUALS. 

With numerous lUlustrations and Examination Papers, 

1 . STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE (Elementary Text- 

Book on). For First- Year Students. Fifth Edition. 3/6. 

“ Quite the right sort of book ” — Engineer 

" Should be in the hands of every engineering apprentice ” — Practical Engineer 

2. MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY (Elementary Text- 

Book on). For First-Year Students. Fourth Edition. 3/6. 

“ A CAPITAL TEXT-BOOK . . . The diagrams arc an important feature ” — Schoolmaster, 
"A THOROUGHLY TRUSTWORTHY Text-book . . . Arrangement as good as well 

can be. . . . Diagrams are also excellent . The subject throughout treated as an 

essentially practical one, and very clear instructions given ” — Nature 

3. APPLIED MECHANICS (Elementary Text-Book on). 

Specially arranged for First-Year Students. Second F^dition. 3/6. 
"Nothing is taken for granted. . . . The work has very high qualities, which 
may be condensed into the one word ' clear.’ ” — Science and A rt. 


A POCKET-BOOK of ELECTRICAL RULES and TABLES. 

POP THE USE OF ELECTRICIANS AND ENGINEERS. 

Pocket Size. Leather, 8s. 6d. Twelfth Edition. 


LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN 4 CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



In Grown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. Postage Threejxnce. 

Specimen-page from Prof. Jamieson’s “Elementary Manual of 
Magnetism and Electricity.” 
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LECTURE VI. 


Contents. — Magnetic Induction — Definition of Induction — Secondary 
Induction — In tlie Case of Induction the Attraction alu'ays takes place 
between Two Magnets — Action and Reaction are Hqual and Opposite 
— Inductive Effects of Like and Unlike Poles — Polarity Reversed, oi 
Consequent Poles produced by Induction — Que.stions. 

Experiment.s XV. — Magnetic Induction. — Take a straight 
strip of soft iron (about lo inches long and .about i inch 
broad), and hold it close above some iron filings. Xo filings will 
be found adhering to the sfrip. Now lay along the strip a thin 
piece of wood, and on the wood a strong bar magnet of about the 
same length as the soft iron strip. Tie the three together with 
string, as shown by the figure. Again hold the soft iron close 
above the filings, tak- 
ing care that the mag- 
net does not approach 
too near them. This 
time it will be found 
that the iron strip has 
become a magnet, for 
it attracts some of the 
filings to itself, al- 
though it is not even 
touched by the magnet. 

This peculiarity pos- 
sessed by magnetic 
force, of being able to 
act upon other magnetisable bodies at a distance, is known as 
magnetic induction. 

DEFINITIOX. — Magnetic Induction is the name given to the 
action and reaction which take place when the magnetic Jorce 
springing from one body makes evident the latent magnetism in 
another body, either, with or without actual contact between the bodies. 

The body from which the force emanates is called the inducing 
body ; while that upon which the force acts is called the body under 
induction. 

Strictly speaking, there ought to be an interval or gap between 
the inducing body and the one which is under induclion; but it 



Soft Ieon Bab Magnetised Inductivkm 
BT Bae Magnet. 
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CHARLES ORIFFIN CO:S SCIENCE SERIES. 


In Crown Si'o^ extra, with Numerous Illustrations. [Shortly. 

GAS AND OIL ENGINES; 

AN NTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 

On the Theory, Design, Construction, and Testing of Internal 
Combustion Engines without Boiler. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 

BV 

Prof. W. H. AVATKINSON, Whit. Sch., M.Inst.Mech.E , 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. 


Engineering Drawing and Design 

(A TEXT-BOOK OF). 

Second Edition. In Two Parts, PubH.shed Separately. 

VoL. I. — Practical Geometry, Plane, and Solid. 3s. 

VoL. II. — Machine and Engine Drawing and Design. 4s. 6d. 


BY 

SIDNEY H. WELLS, Wh.Sc., 

A.M.INST C B , A.M IXST MBCH E , 

Principal of, and Hpad of ■ T. .* • s i B.ittersea Polytechnic Institute i 

formerly of the ] i' • • • • • •■ . • ^ • skshire College, Leeds , 

»• .« • 


With many Illustrations, specially prepared for the Wo7'k, and numerous 
Examples, for the Use of Students in Technical Schools and Colleges. 

"A THORorr.HLT rsEPi L WORK, exceedingly well written For the many Examples and 
Questions we have nothing but praise "—Nature. 

“ A CAPITAL TEXT-BOOK, arranged on an excellent system, calculated to give an intelligent 
grasp of the subject, ami not the mere faculty of mechanical eoitying . . . Mr. Wells shows 
how to make complete wobking-drawino, discu'^sing fully each step m the design .’' — Electrical 

i^WpyjSfcHeads easily and nattrally towards the second, where the technical pupil 
^ i^ntact with large and more complex designs."— SchooUnaster. 
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